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PREFACE. 


President  Dwioht,  in  consequence  of  an  early  and  permanent  in- 
jury  sustained  by  his  eyes  from  too  close  application  to  stady,  wa$ 
able,  during  no  part  of  his  ministerial  life,  to  write  out  his  sermons 
with  his  own  hand.  A  few  of  his  earlier  discourses,  as  well  as  a  few 
others  prepared  for  occasions  of  peculiar  interest,  were  written  by 
the  aid  of  an  amanuensis ;  but  almost  all  of  those,  which  he  preach- 
ed before  September,  1805,  were  delivered  either  extemporaneously, 
or  from  short  notes.  They  were  usually  prepared  in  his  own  mind 
when  walking,  or  riding,  or  working  in  his  garden ;  and,  if  written 
at  all,  were  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  brief  skeleton,  diiriag  the 
hours  immediately  preceding  the  morning  and  aflemoon  senrice  of 
the  Sabbath.  From  that  period  until  the  close  of  bis  life,  the  Cor- 
poration of  Yale  College  enabled  him  to  employ  a  succession  of  aman- 
uenses ;  through  whose  aid  he  wrote  his  Theology,  his  Travels,  a 
considerable  number  oi  Occasional  Sermons,  and  several  other  com- 
positions which  may  perhaps  be  published  hereafter. 

The  great  body  of  the  Discourses,  in  the  two  volumes  now  offered 
to  the  public,  were  originally  preached  at  Greenfield,  and  were  ulti- 
mately written  out  at  New  Haven.  The  author,  from  long  and  habit- 
ual attention  to  exactness  of  thought,  of  arrangement  and  of  language, 
was  accustome'd  in  conversation,  in  the  desk,  and  while  dictating  to  an 
amanuensis,  to  present  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind  in  a  form  and 
manner  so  finished,  as  to  need  usually  few  or  no  corrections  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press.  This  was  the  case  with  the  following  discburses 
— ^they  are  published  as  written  down,  with  scarce  an  alteration  either 
from  the  author  or  the  editor. 

The  last  twelve  4iscourses  of  the  first  volume  are  Valedictory  Ser- 
mons, delivered  in  successive  years  to  the  members  of  the   Senior 
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Class,  OD  the  last  Sabbath  of  their  collegiate  life — ^the  Sabbath  prece- 
diog  the  public  commencement,  just  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  of  these,  on  The  Nature  and 
Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  have  heretofore  been  published  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  A  third,  that  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  has  been 
extensively  regarded  as  one  of  the  fairest  models  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
Three  of  the  sermons  were  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  different 
clergymen.  That  on  The  Dignity  and  Excellency  of  the  Gospel,  was 
first  delivered  at  Milford,  in  1785,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Lockwood.  At  that  time  a  manuscript  copy  of  it,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  author,  was  sent,  by  one  of  his  friends,  to  Cowper 
the  Poet.  It  is  the  sermon  of  which  he  speaks  in  Letter  137,  of  Hay- 
ley's  Life  of  Cowper.  The  sermon  on  Jer.  viii.  20,  entitled.  The 
Harvest  Past,  was  probably  the  most  useful,  and  by  many  perhaps 
will  be  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent,  of  his  discourses.  At  least 
four  or  five  extensive  revivals  of  religion  were  supposed  to  commence 
in  consequence  of  its  delivery. 

Should  these  two  volumes  be  favourably  received,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  one  or  two  more  may  hereafter  be  published. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  29,  1827. 
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SERMON  I. 

SECRET  THINGS  BELONG  TO  GOD. 


Deuteronomy  xxix.  29« 

Tht  secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God;  bttt  those  things 
which  are  revealed,  belong  %mto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever, 
thai  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law, 

Tn  this  chapter,  Moses  solemnlj  reminds  the  Israelites  of  the 
^vonderfal  works,  which  they  had  seen  accomplished  bj  the  hand 
of  God  ;  and  urges  them,  as  powerful  motives  to  faithful  obedi- 
eDce.  In  the  succeeding  paragraph  he  foretels  the  miserable  de- 
Btraction,  which  would  follow  their  disobedience,  in  the  most  af- 
fecting language ;  and  thus  warns  them  not  to  disobey.  Both 
subjects,  he  knew,  would  naturally  excite,  in  their  minds  and  in 
those  of  their  posterity,  many  curious  inquiries  and  many  dan- 
gerous speculations,  concerning  the  designs  and  providence  of 
God.  In  the  text,  therefore,  he  prohibits  all  these  useless  and 
pernicious  wanderings  of  an  unsatisfied  and  too  inquisitive  mind ; 
and  the  doubts,  the  unbelief,  the  murmuring,  and  the  revolt,  to 
which  they  regularly  give  birth  in  sinful  men.  Secret  things,  he 
informs  tbem^  universally  belong  to  God ;  but  things  revealed, 
to  men. 

This  singular  and  important  declaration  of  Moses  is  not  less 
necessary  to  us,  than  it  was  to  the  Israelites ;  nor  are  we  less 
prone  than  they  were  to  the  vain  and  mischievous  investigations 
which  it  forbids.    We  may  therefore  well  employ  our  time  in 

VOL.   I.  2 
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consideriDg  its  import,  and  in  endeaTouriog  to  bring  it  home  to 
our  hearts.  To  aid  those  who  hear  me  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  1  shall  attempt  to  show, 

1  •  In  what  sense  secret  things  belong  to  God* 

S*  In  what  sense  things  revealed  belong  to  men, 

3.  The  Endj  for  which  God  has  made  this  prescription  known  to 
mankind* 

1.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  import  of  the  declaration,  that  se- 
cret things  belong  to  God* 

The  phrase  "  secret  things'^  naturally  includes,  and  denotes, 
whatever  is  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man.  In  the  text,  how- 
ever, it  is,  by  being  opposed  to  things  revealed,  limited  to  a  nar- 
rower sense,  and  denotes  only  those  things,  which  might  be  expect" 
ed  in  a  Revelation  from  God,  but  which  were  yet  withheld  by  design^ 
They  are,  therefore,  such  things  as  respect  the  great  subjects  of 
revelation ;  the  character  and  pleasure  of  €U>d,  and  the  faith, 
duty,  and  salvation  of  man.  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  things 
which  God  withholds,  he  withholds  of  design ;  neither  n^ligence 
nor  accident  being  applicable  to  him. 

Of  these  things  it  is  said,  that  they  belong  to  God.  By  this  is 
intended,  that,  having  retained  them  in  his  own  possession,  and 
qot  communicated  them  to  mankind,  they  are  his  property  only. 
Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  intermeddle  with  them,  either 
by  making  them  objects  of  his  faith,  rules  of  his  duty,  or  means 
or  sources  of  his  salvation,  plainly  intrudes  into  his  possessions ; 
occupies  that,  which  God  has  purposely  withheld  from  him ;  and 
acts,  of  course,  not  in  conformity,  but  in  opposition,  to  the  di* 
vine  will. 

Sdly.  /  shall  attempt  to  show  what  is  intended  by  the  declaration, 
that  thithgs  revealed  belong  to  men. 

,  By  things  revealed  I  intend  whatever  is  communicated  in  the 
^rtptures,  whether  expressly,  or  by  fair  and  necessary  implication: 
The  things,  expressly  communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  are  those, 
which  are  contained  in  the  fair,  natural,  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
expressions ;  the  sense,  which  arises,  when  the  words  are  allow- 
ed to  speak  for  themselves,  what  they  most  naturally  mean  -,  and 
are  uot  strained  to  meaa  more,  abridged  of  their  full  import  and 
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so  made  to  mean  less,  nor  perverted  and  so  made  to  mean  %o% 
ether  thing,  than  that,  which  is  conveyed  in  their  natural  meat 
ing  :  when  they  are  not  compelled  to  support  iMk  opinion  or  sys- 
tem, which  we  love,  or  to  oppose  one  which  we  hate ;  but  are 
permitted  to  declare  what  God  intended  they  should  declare. 
This  meaning  will  usually  be  found  by  him,  who,  with  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  language,  and  a  willingness  to  receive  the 
truth  of  God,  whatever  it  is,  comes  to  the  Bible  to  leam  what  is 
.contained  in  it,  and  to  form  his  opinions  out  of  its  declarations  ; 
but  will  be  very  often  missed  by  him,  who  resorts  to  it  to  gain 
support  for  a  preconceived  doctrine,  or  system* 

TTiings  revealed  are  further  tho%e  very  things ,  and  those  only, 
which  are  declared  concerning  any  subject.  If  God  has  chosen  to 
reveal  any  doctrine  partially^  and  to  disclose  only  the  certain 
things  pertaining  to  it ;  then  these  are  the  only  revealed  thiogSp 
which  concern  this  doctrine.  We,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  that 
other  things  are  necessary  to  finish  the  proper  scheme  of  this  doc<> 
trine,  and  to  make  it  more  rational,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  ; 
and  may  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  eking  out  the  Reve- 
lation with  additional  opinions  of  our  own.  What  we  have  thus 
added  we  may  fondly  t>elieve  to  be  a  proper  part  of  the  doctrine* 
revealed,  but  nothing  can  be  more  delusive.  The  clay^  which 
we  endeavour  thus  to  unite  with  the  iron^  will  never  cohere ;  hot, 
however  ingeniously  moulded,,  and  however  carefully  conjoined, 
will  still  be-clay,  brittle  and  perishing. 

With  regard  to  doctrines^  implied  in  Scriptural  expressions^  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  they  must  be  clearly,  and  certainly  implied* 
When  the  inference  is  clear  and  immediate,  or  evinced  by  a  very 
short  and  obvious  train  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  generally  receiv- 
ed vrith  safety ;  but,  when  the.  links  are  many,  and  the  chain  long, 
there  will  almost  always  be  danger.  Long  courses  of  even  math^" 
matical  reasoning  are  often  deceptive  :  how  much  more  exposed 
we  are  to  error  in  our  moral  reasonings,  I  need  not  explain. 

Things  revealed  are  said  in  the  text  to  belong  to  men.  By  this 
I  understand,  that  they  are  our  possession  and  property ;  given  to 
lis  by  God  for  our  use,  direction,  and  benefit.  They  are  intended 
to  be  the  objects  of  our  faith,  the  rules  of  our  duty,  and  the  means 
of  our  salvation.    These  are  the  ends,  for  which  the  Revelation,; 
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in  which  they  are  conlaioed,  declares  tiiem  to  have  been  revealed. 
They  are  therefore  the  true  ends ;  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
such  in  ail  our  conduct.  Whenever  they  are  pursued  by  «s,  we 
conform  to  the  will  of  God :  whenever  they  are  neglected,  we 
disobey  it. 

As  the  things,  which  are  revealed,  are  the  rules  of  oar  fiuth 
and  practice,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation ;  so  they  are 
the  oniy  nUes.  The  secret,  and  the  revealed,  things  in  the  text 
include  all  things,  which  pertain  to  these  subjects.  But  the  text 
declares,  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  and  therefore  not  to 
us.  Things  revealed  are,  of  course,  the  only  things  with  which 
we  have  any  concern  ;  in  ordcf  to  become  holy,  or  virtuous,  here, 
and  happy  hereafter.  There  is  no  other  character,  no  other 
pleasure,  of  God ;  there  are  no  other  objects  of  duty,  rules  of 
£uth,  or  means  of  salvation  ;  with  which  we  have  any  concern. 
If  we  seek  for  others ;  if  we  busy  ourselves  with  others ;  we  diall 
not  obey  God,  but  disobey  him.  We  shall  not  become  more,  but 
less  wise,  virtuous,  useful,  and  happy. 

This  will  be  obviously  true,  if  we  consider, 

3dly.  The  End^  for  which  God  has  made  this  prescription  knoton 
to  mafJcind. 

This  is  expressed  in  these  words,  ^^  that  we  may  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law  :^'  as  if  Moses  had  said,  God  hath  withheld  all  unre- 
vealed  things  from  us,  and  given  to  us  all  revealed  things,  for  this 
great  End  ;  that  we  may  obey  his  holy  will,  made  known  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures. 

The  means  or  measures,  which  God  is  pleased  to  adopt  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  are  always  the  wisest  and  best 
means ;  and  such,  as  if  heartily  pursued  by  us,  will  prove  to  be  ia 
the  most  perfect  manner  efficacious.  The  means,  which  he  has 
adopted  in  the  present  case,  are  to  withhold  some  things,  and  to 
reveal  others.  The  things  withheld  are  all  withheld  of  design, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  good-* 
nesa.  The  things  revealed  wore,  witti  the  same  design,  and  with 
the  same  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  revealed.  Had  the 
things  withheld,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  text,  secret,  been  re- 
vealed ;  or  had  the  diings  actually  revealed,  or  any  of  them, 
been  not  revealed,  or  revealed  in  any  other  manner ;  our  situa- 
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tioQ,  SO  &Lf  a&  oiir  faith,  duty  and  ealvatton,  are  conceroed,  wou 
have  been  less  advantageoas,  desirable,  and  bappy.  Had  w^ 
been  taught  more,  or  less ;  or  been  taught  in  any  other  manner ; 
we  sheutd  not  have  obeyed  more  willingly,  or  perfectly;  we 
should  not  have  adopted  a  sounder  creed,  or  a  better  Ufe  \  we 
should  not  have  obtained  salvation  with  more  ease,  or  in  a  great- 
er number  of  instances ;  but  should  in  all  these  respects  have 
been  more  exposed  to  folly,  to  sin,  and  to  ruin. 

Every  truth  or  doctrine,  which  we  know,  is  attended  or  follow- 
ed by  many  others,  connected  with  it  vrith  more  or  less  clear- 
ness, or  obscurity*  Each  of  these,  so  soon  as  known  by  us,  is  in 
the  like  manner  attended  or  followed  by  many  others*  Thus 
the  doctrines^  connected  in  one  manner  or  another  with  those, 
which  we  know,  are  multipUed,  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be 
measured,  foster  than  those,  which  we  have  already  known. 
Thus,  when  we  have  advanced  in  science,  of  any  kind,  a  small 
distance  only,  other  doctrines  and  inferences,  connected  with 
these,  are  discerned  by  us  in  such  numbers,  as  bear  scarcely  any 
perceivable  proportion  to  the  few  which  we  clearly  understand. 
These  often  distract  us  by  their  multitude  ;  perplex  us  by  their 
obscurity ;  discourage  us  by  the  difficulty,  which  attends  our  in- 
vestigation of  them ;  and  mislead  us  by  the  specious  but  unsound 
evidence,  with  which  alone  we  are  able  to  determine  tbehr  reality, 
or  tfa^  relations  to  the  doctrines  known.  Active  and  ingenious 
minds  are  apt  to  be  bewildered  by  the  mass  of  confusion,  thus 
presented  to  their  inquiry ;  while  those,  who  are  possessed  of  less 
energy,  desist  from  the  investigation  with  listlessness  and  despair. 
These  evils  arrest  every  man  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
when  his  capacity  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  things,  presented  to  him  for  investigation :  and  ihis^  after  a 
moderate  progress,  is  never  the  case  wi|h  th^uman  mind.  Our 
faculties,  we  know,  never  expand  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  different  men,  and  in  tlie  same  man  under  differ- 
ent advantages ;  but  still  in  all  men  there  is  a  bound,  which  none  - 
can  pass.  But  the  things  to  be  known  are  literally  without  num- 
ber, or  degree  ;  and  the  things,  whose  existence  we  are  able  to 
perceive,  and  whose  nature,  relations,  and  dependencies,  we  yet 
cannot  undenstand,  soon  multiply,  and  extend,  so  as  to  bear  no 
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perceivable  propoction  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity.  Hence,  all 
men  of  enlarged  science  agree,  with  a  single  voice,  in  declariog, 
that  the  utmost  increase  of  human  knowledge  amounts  to  little 
more  than  to  know  how  few  things  can  he:  known  by  us :  a  deci- 
sion, necessarily  arising  from  the  disproportionate  increase  of 
things  to  be  known  beyond  that  of  our  capacity  to  know  them- 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  a  Revelation,  made 
to  mankind,  must,  in  order  to  be  useful  to  them,  be  proportioned  in 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  things*  which  it  discloses,  to  the 
human  capacity.  Were  such  a  Revelation  written  for  childreji 
only^  it  must,  if  it  were  to  be  of  any  use  to  them,  contain,  general* 
ly,  such  things ;  so  few,  so  obvious,  and  written  in  some  such 
plain  manner,  as  the  songs,  which  DocU  Waitsh^^  with  singular 
wisdom  and  felicity,  composed  for  persons  of  that  age.  As  the 
real  Revelation  is  designed  for  fntn^  it  must  in  a  similar  manner  be 
suited  to  their  capacity ;  and  contain  such  things,  and  such  only, 
as  are  fitted  to  employ  and  enlighten 'their  understandings,  influ- 
ence their  affections,  and  direct  their  conduct,  in  the  happiest 
manner.  It  ought,  also  to  communicate  such  things  only,  as  will 
be  useful  to  us;  such  as  will  promote  our  real  interests;  and  not 
such  as  would  awaken  or  gratify  that,  idle  and  restless  curiosity, 
which  is  ever  wandering  in  search  of  pleasure,  and  ever  uninter- 
ested in  the  attainment  of  real  good.  1  cannot  avoid  remarking 
here*  that  the  Scriptures,  being  designed  for  persons  of  a^  ages 
and  capacities,  are  formed  with  such  supreme  wisdom,  as  in  their 
different  parts  to  be  exactly  suited  lo  the  circumstances  of  all ;  to 
enUghten  every  understanding ;  to  move  ever}'  heart ;  and  to  re- 
gulate every  life,  with  the  highest  advantage. 

In  a  Revelation  there  are  many  subjects,  whose  nature  and  ex* 
tent  must  of  necessity  surpass  the  understanding,  not  only  of  man, 
but  of  every  finite  being.  Such,  for  example,  ^re  the  character 
and  pleasure  of  God.  As  these  are  in  their  nature  and  extent  infi- 
nite ;  they  can  evidently  be  comprehended  only  by  the  Infinite 
Mind.  Yet  of  these  subjects  even  we  can  know  something  ;  and 
that  something  we  absolutely  need  to  know.  God  has,  according* 
ly,  disclosed  to  us  several  things  concerning  them  in  tlie  Scrip* 
tures.  As  these  subjects  are  in  their  nature  and  connection 
necessarily  mysterious  :  we  find  our  examinations  of  them  attend* 
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ed,  from  time  to  time,  with  difficulties  and  perplexities ;  and 
apt  to  believe,  that,  if  more  had  been  disclosed,  oar  difficulti 
and  perplexities  would  have  been  lessened.  This  is,  however,  a 
entire  mistake.  Had  more  things  been  revealed  concerning  these 
subjects,  their  nature  would  have  seemed  more  vast,  their  con- 
nections more  numerous  and  perplexing,  their  consequences  more 
difficult  and  doubtful,  and  their  mysteriousness,  more  absolute  and 
discouraging.  Our  minds,  therefore,  would  in  this  case  have  been 
less  satisfied  and  settled,  than  they  now  are ;  and  the  ipfluenc^  of 
this  part  of  Revelation  on  our  hearts  and  lives  woul<f  have  been 
less  useful  and  happy*  In  our  present  situation  we  are  prone  to 
imagine,  that,  if  we  could  see  a  little  farther,  and  know  a  little 
more,  we  should  arrive  at  certain  boundaries,  where  satisfaction 
and  rest  would  be- obtained^,  but  did  we  reflect  with  only  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention  and  candour,  we  should  perceive,  tha^our 
adventures  in  knowledge  are  like  excursions  in  space  ;  where  the 
imagined  goal,  at  which  we  intend  to  stop,  retires  even  faster  than 
we  advance ;  and  will  continue  to  retire  forever.  Thus  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  seems  evident,  that  the  secret  thxngs, 
referred  to  in  the  textj  are  wisely  withheld  from  us  by  our  Creator ; 
that  in  withholding  them  he  has  placed  us  in  a  better  situation  for 
obeying  all  the  words  of  his  law,  than  if  he  had  revealed  them  ; 
and  that  this  is  one  great,  and  not  improbably  the  principal,  rea- 
son, for  which  they  are  withheld.  #( 

That  the  same  valuable  end  is  in  the  best  manner  promoted 
bjf  tiie  things^  which  are  revealed^  will  probably  be  rarely,  if  ever, 
questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  divine 
Revelation,  and  seriously  makes  the  Bible  the  object  of  his  study. 
I  shall  only  observe  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  ho,  who,  with 
a  becoming  attention  and  an  honest  heart,  applies  himself  diligent- 
ly to  this  book,  wilt  never  want  a  perfect  rule  to  direct  him,  nor 
aiifficient  motives  to  urge  him  to  every  part  of  his  duty. 

What  our  reason  thus  readily  perceives,  and  admits  ;  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  establish  beyond  debate.  We  know 
that  he  designed  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  by  the  Revela- 
tion which  he  has  given  them.  That  he  perfectly  knew,  what  it 
would  be  best  to  reveal,  and  what  to  withhold,  will  not  be  doubt- 
ed ;  nor  that  he  was  perfectly  disposed  to  reveal  and  to  withhold 
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<^<^%;^  yt  was  peifectty  fitted  to  place  them  io  tlie 

^Hd  ^  ^  «tand  and  obejr  hk  wUI,  and  to  obtain  tbeir 

^    ^  ^  bourse,  the  RevelatioD,  wfaicfa  he  baa  actuaUy 

JQ  the  best  maaoer  to  accomplisb  these  geeat 


REMARKS* 

,  th%ob$ervai%ons  which  have  been  made  9  are  just;  itfollows, 
Ae  ScHpiures  are  a  petftct  Revelation^  and  are  ever  io  be  re- 

/ded  as  such  by  JSankind.  • 

'  By -this  I  intend,  that  the j  contain,  to  use  the  language  of  St. 
Peter,  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  and  that  they 
contain  nothing  more.  Whatever  is  necessary  or  usefol  to  our 
faith  or  practice,  in  the  attainment  of  our  salvation,  is  found  in 
them ;  and  nothing  which  is  not  useful*  Were  any  4hing  omitted 
or  added,  they  would  be  less  useful,  and  our  situation  less  advan- 
tageous and  desirable  than  it  now  is.  God  disclosed  and  with- 
held, .  all  that  is  disclosed  and  withheld  in  them ;  and  that,  as  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  directed.  They  are  therefore  a 
perfect  Revelation ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  them,  nor  ought 
diminished  from  them,  according  to  his  frequently  repeated  com- 
mands ;  commandis  founded  wholly  upon  this,  their  absolute  per- 
fection. We  are  m^  permitted  even  to  wish  for  such  additions 
or  diminutions.  Every  wish  of  this  nature  is  a  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  divine  will,  and  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  divine 
wisdom. 

These  observations  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  manner^  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  than  to  the  matter,  which  thej 
contain.  The  manner,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  sense  of  what  is 
written,  was  equally  an  object  of  the  divine  attention  with  the 
matter ;  and  is  equally  fitted  to  promote  the  good  designed.  The 
Scriptures  are  written  for  mankindat  large  ;  a  great  part  of  whom 
are  ignorant  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  of  the  language  of 
philosophers  ;  and  they  are  written,  therefore,  in  plain  and  popular 
language.  This  language  was  designed  to  be  understood,  in  the 
plain  and  popular  manner.  If  it  were  otherwise,  to  nine  tenths 
of  the  human  race  they  would  be  unintelligible.    From  this  mode 
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of  imdentanding  and  interpreting  the   Scriptures,  we  c 
be  excused;  and  all   our  attempts  to  interpret  them  in\ 
other  manner,  are  a  mere  perversion.     Should  it  be  said,  in 
awer  to  these  observations,  that  the  dilSerent  writers  in  the  Scit 
tares  were,  each  of  them,  plainly  left  to  his  own  mode  of  expre 
sion,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  express  themselves  u 
so'many  different  modes,  and  each  in  his  own  mode :  I  reply, 
that  this  very  variety,  in  which  each  writer  adopted  his  own  style^ 
is  a  part  of  the  perfection  specified*     Each  writer  spoke  his  own 
langcnge  in  this  sense,  that  he  adopted  such  a  style  as  was  natural 
to  him :  but  in  this  sense  he  spoke  the  language  of  God,  i.  e.  not 
the  words  which  man's  wisdom  taught,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
tai^ht ;  that  he  used  in  his  own  style  such  words  as  express  fke 
true  pleasure  of  God,  in  the  best  manner,  most  plainly,  most  exact- 
ly, most  forcibly.     In  both  these  things  combined  we  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  most  perfectly  expressed,  and,  on  tiie 
other,  a  clear  proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  many 
hands  in  different  ages  and  circumstances;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  exhibit  a  perfect  accordance  in  all  concerning  the  great 
trutfis  of  Revelation :  an  advantage,  plainly  inestimable: 

3.  It  is  equally  tvidmU  thai  it  is  the  great  inttrest  and  duty  of 
matMnd  to  use  the  Scriptures  as  they  are,  in  the  most  diligent  and 
faithful  manner;  that  the  great  ends,  for  which  they  were  interkded^ 
may  he  accomplished. 

Particularly  we  are  required  to  read  them  daily,  with  profound 
attention,  great  care,  and  unceasing  constancy ;  that  we  may  learn 
their  import ;  that  we  may  understand  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner, learn  from  them  the  same  truths  and.  precepts,  and  gain  by 
means  of  them  the  same  wisdom  and  excellence,  which  were  de* 
signed  by  their  Author.  To  this  employment  we  are  by  our  in- 
terest, as  truly  as  by  our  duty,  required  to  come  with  a  spirit  of 
entire  eandour,  with  humble  submission,  with  a  willingness  that 
608  should  speak  in  his  own  manner,  and  the  very  things  which 
he  has  in  fiict  spoken,  and  witfiout  any  desire  or  design  to  make 
the  scriptures  speak  in  a  difierent  manner. 

The  things,  which  are  contained  in  the  scriptures,  are  partly 
truths  whkh  are  the  olgects  of  our  fiiith,  and  f^rt^ precepts  which 
are  rvles  of  our  duty,  and  both  united  are  means  of  our  salvation. 

VOL.  I.  3  •>     *      '       •      '' 
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The  trnthsy  contained  in  the  scriptures,  are  in  some  instances  - 
fx^iUriaus*     In  all  cases  of  this  nature  there  is  usgally  some 
Act,  or  some  doctrine,  declared  concerning  a  subject  incapable 
of  being  investigated  by  as*     The  fact  or  doctrine,  thus  declared, 
brings  up  to  our  view  some  connection  with  some  other  &cts  or 
doctrines,  more  or  less  obscurely  shadowed  forth  to  our  appre- 
hension.   But  the  nature  of  these  facts  or  doctrines,  and  the  con- 
nection between  them,  are  either  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all, 
understood.    Oftentimes,  the  nature  of  the  revealed  fact  it  ia 
either  very  difficult  or  impossible  clearly  to  understand,  and, 
perhaps  always,  completely  to  comprehend.     In  such  a  case,  we 
naturally  wish  to  know  more  of  the  subject;  often  feel  dissatis- 
fiedy  that  no  more  is  revealed ;  and  not  unfirequeutly  setourselvea 
laboriously  to  work,  to  find  out  something  more  by  the  employ* 
ment  of  our  own  faculties.     But  our  wishes  are  unbecoming,  our 
dissatisfaction  blameable,  and  our  labours  vain.     The  doctrine, 
or  fact,  revealed,  is  true  and  useful ;  more  useful  than  it  would 
be,  if  those  others,  which  we  wish  for,  had  been  revealed  alec* 
It  is  not  all  the  truth  respecting  the  subject ;  but  it  is  all  which 
would  be  useful  to  iif.     We  are  therefore  to  receive  it  in  this 
character,  and  entirely  to  acquiesce  in  tfie  existing  revelation,  as 
perfectly  wise  and  good.     Thus  it  is  declared,  that  Christ  is  God^ 
the  trtifi  God,  the  mighty  God,  Jehovah,  I  am ;  that  he  is  eter^ 
nal,  Omniscient^  Omnipresent,  Almighty,  and  Immutable  ;  that  he 
created  all  thing's  visile  and  invisible,  that  he  upholds  all  things^ 
that  he  governs  all  things ;  that  be  will  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  and  rewards  the  righteous  and  the  wicked}  that  all  things  are 
his  possession  and  property  ;  that  hp  forgives  the  sins  of  men  f  and 
that  Ae  ought  to  be,  and  is,  worshipped  and  honoured  by  angels  and 
men,  even  as  the  Father  is,  and  ought  to  be,  honoured.    AU  these 
things  are  unquestionably  and  certainly  true,  and  true  in  the  ob- 
yious  and  p<^ular  sense  of  the  expressions ;  as  being  written 
chiefly  for  those,  who  cannot  understand  the  expressions  in  any 
other  sense,  viz.  the  great  body  of  mankind.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  equally  true  and  certain,  that  (^hrist  is  in  some  respect  or 
other  distinct  Trom  the  Father,  because  he  says  of  himself/,  and 
to  and  of  the  Father  thou  and  he  ;  because  of  the  different  ap- 
pellations the  Father  and  the  Son  -,  and  because  he  is  freqoeDtly 
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styled  the  Jlngel  Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  the  messenger;  and  a 
messenger  cannot  exist  unless  sent  by  some  other  person.    Con« 
ceming  this' vast  and  mysterious  subject  there  are  unquestionably 
many  other  things,  which  God,  if  he  had  thought  proper,  mi^t 
have  revealed  ;  which  are  true,  important,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  these ;  but  which  are  yet  not  revealed.     Something 
concernii%  them,  and  their  relation  to  those  which  are  revealed, 
is  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  involved  in  the  existing  revela- 
tion ;  yet  so  obscurely,  that  we  are  not  able  to  fasten  on  the  ua- 
revealed  things  with  either  knowledge  or  satis&ction.    Some 
men,  impatient  of  not  knowing  more  concerning  these  subjects! 
have  laboriously  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
fertility  of  their  invention,  and  the  diligence  of  their  labours. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  have,  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
dissatisfaction,  determined,  that  these  revealed  declarations  are 
not  true ;  or  not  true  In  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  ex^ 
pressions ;  and  have  therefore  sedulously  applied  themselves  to 
find  out  some  other  sense,  in  which  they  might  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  their  apprehensions.    Both  have  in  my  view  acted  unhap- 
pily, and  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  prescription  in  the  text ;  to 
true  wisdom ;    and    to    the    real    interest    and   duty  of  man. 
That  Christ  is  God,  the  true  God,  the  Mighty  God,  Jehovah, 
I  am,  is*  true ;  because  be,  who  cannot  deceive  nor  be  de* 
ceived,  has  said  so.    For  the  same  reason  it  is  true,  that  he  pos- 
sesses all  these  attributes  ;  that  he  has  done,  and  will  do,  all  these 
actions ;  and  that  he  is  therefore  to  be  thus  worshipped  and  ho- 
noilfed.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  is  distinct 
as  a  Son  from  the  Father;  as  the  person  speaking  from  the  per- 
son spoken  to ;  and  as  the  Messenger  from  Him  that  sent  him; 
All  these  things  are  certain,  because  God  has  revealed  them ; 
and  they  will  stand  immutable  and'etemally  on  the  basis  of  the 
divine  veracity.    "  FcJr  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever.'* 
The  one  class  of  these  disputants  have  laboured  in  vain  to  shake 
these  truths ;  and  the  other  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  by  adding  to  them  inventions  and 
opinions  of  their  own.     In  spite  of  both,  the  doctrines,  as  tbey 
are  revealed,  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  great  body  of  ChristiaQ 
churches  from  the  beginning;  and  will  continue  to  stand.    In 
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i  bound  to  receiTe  them  ;  viz.  just  as  fhey  are 

:lared  in  the  Scrtptares,  that.  Except  a  man  bs 
of  the  Spirit,  bom  of  God ;  he  cannot  eee  the 
It  18  said,  also,  that  he  must  be  created 
less  and  true  holiness.  It  is  therefore  certain, 
e  bom  again,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  boHi  of  God^ 
in  righteousness  and  tme  holiness ;  jre  cannot 
»f  God.  In  other  words,  unless  a  change  be 
lal  moral  character,  such  and  so  great  as  to  be 
\j  designated  bj  such  phrases,  as  being  bom 
I  anew ;  we  shall  never  be  received  iirto  Hea- 

svealed,  that,  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
\e,  btit  according  to  his  mercy  he  sated  tis,  by 
egeneration,    and  the    renewing    of  the   Holy 

said,  that,  unless  we  repent^  we  shall  perish* 
ed  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  with  all  the  heart, 
dda  and  Saron,  it  is  declared,  turned  to  the 
lerefore  certain,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
>vation  of  mankind ;  and  that  mankind  them-* 

same  time,   voluntarily  turn  to  the  Lord. 

ben,  as  Regeneration  or  Renovation,   exists 

oduced  hf  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

ly  active  and  voluntary  in  this  change,  as  in 

Many  questions  may  indeed  be  started  con* 

and  extent  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
,  our  own  agency,  and  the  consistency  of 
rhich  may  perplex  the  authors  of  them  and 

which  may  never  be  answered  to  their  sa* 

will  be  exactly  tme,  and  highly  important  to 
be  born  again  ;  and  that  by  the  power  of  the 
^d  in  coincidence  witti  our  own  agency ;  wheih* 
lo  not,  know  any  more  of  the  subject  than  Ni- 
knew.  All  our  doubts,  therefore,  concerning 
I  all  our  attempts  to,  supply  any  supposed  de^ 

revealed  concerning  Aem  ;  will  be  misplaced 
rnicious. 
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That  our  hearts  are  d$eeitful  oiove  ali  Mngs^  and  dtipergtdj/ 
wicked^  is  another  doctrine  coQceraing  human  nature ;  and  o&e 
which  is  remarkably  humiliatiog  and  painful.  Bat  it  is  still  trae, 
and  therefore  useful  and  important ;  and  therefore,,  also,  to  be 
implicitlj  received. 

In  the  same  manner  all  precepts,  which  require  our  self-deniali 
are  humiliating  and  painful ;  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  wiU  of 
God,  and  are  of  course  right  and  profitabla»  and  to  be  folly 
obeyed. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  believe,  or  obey,  these  doctrines,  aad 
pfeoepis.  We  must  believe  them  cordially ;  because  they  are 
true,  and  right,  and  good,  and  a  part  of  the  perfect  will  of  God. 
They  are  to  be  inwoven  with  our  daily  thoughts,  to  mingle  with 
all  our  affections,  to  become  ours  habitually,  to  be  ever  ready  for 
use,  and  steadily  to  control  our  whole  course  of  coaduct.  We 
are  always  cheerfully  to  believe,  and  cheerfully  to  obey. 

It- will  be  unnecessary  to  ilhistrate  this  part  of  the  s«l>ject  by 
^  an  induction  of  mote  examples.     I  proceed  therefore  to  observe,  J 

3.  7%at  for  the  setme  rtasons  we  are  not  to  be  infitiencedy  e^ker  '  \ 

in  our  faith  or  our  practice^  by  anff  refennce  to  aocret  things j  or 
things  unrepealed. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  things  were  not  reveal* 
tif,  for  the  very  same  reasob  that  others  were;  viz*  that  we  might 
be  placed  in  the  very  best  situation  for  obtaining  eternal  life. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  proper  objects  of  our  &ith,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessaiy  and  useful  rules  of  our  practijce,  are  made  known  to  os. 
Our  fiiith,  therefore,  will  be  perfect,  when  we  cordially  receive 
every  revealed  doctrine ;  and  our  practice,  when  we  obey  every 
revealed  precept.  Neither  would  be  perfect,  were  we  to  believe 
more  doctrines,  or  obey  more  precepts.  Whenever,  therefore^ 
we  are  governed,  either  in  our  belief  or  our  conduct,  by  any  re« 
ference  to  secret  or  unrevealed  things,  we  render  our  belief  less 
foand,  our  conduct  less  virtuous,  and  both  less  useful  to  ourselves, 
and  less  pleasing  to  God. 

Among  secret  things,  those,  which  are  usually  most  interesting 
and  most  perplexing,  respect,  in  some  manner  or  other,  the  ex- 
istence, character  and  pleasure  of  our  Maker ;  especially  as  can* 
nected  with  our  final  allotment  in  the  world  to  come.    On  these, 
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therefore,  multitudes  of  yolumeshavc  been  written,  and  years  and 
ages  consaoied  in  study,  fear  and  sorrow,  without  any  real  benefit, 
and  with  much  real  injury  to  mankind. 

It  is  declared  in  the  scriptures/  that  Chd  created  all  thin$[s  for 
his  awn  pleasure  ;  that  his  cou*tsd  shall  stand  ;  and  that  he  will  do uU 
his  pleasure*  Accordingly  we  tiad  Gi>d  predicting  a  vast  multitude 
of  eyeots,  hundreds  and  thtusands  of  jears  before  their  accom- 
plishment. Among  these  are  multitudes,  inseparably  connected 
with  and  dependent  on  the  free*  voluntary  actions  of  man  ;  and 
absolutely  dependent  on  thousands  and  millions  of  such  actions. 
Among  them,  also,  are  numbers,  which  may  be  considered  as 
events  of  primary  importance  to  the  providential  system.;  events 
of  5uch  a  nature,  as  that,  if  they  had  not  taken  place,  the  whole 
system  must  have  been  disturbed,  and  become  either  qbiefly  or 
entirely  a  different  thing  from  what  it  has  actually  been.  Of  this 
number  are  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  empire  by  Nebuchadnez* 
zar ;  the  deportation  of  that  people  to  Babylon ;  their  re-estabUsh- 
ment  in  Judea ;  the  birth,  life,  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of 
Christ;  the  publication  of  the  Gospel;  the  introduction  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church ;  and  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Romans.  That  these  were  principal  facts  of  the  divine 
system  will  not  be  denied,  because  God  predicted  them,  as  such, 
long  before  they  existed.  That  they  were  accomplished  by  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men  will  no  more  be  denied.  The  purpose 
of  God,  therefore,  and  the  free,  voluntary  agency  of  man  ;  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  because  truths  cannot  be 
inconsistent.  Yet,  since  men  have  not  been  able  to  explain  the 
nature  of  this  consistency ;  a  thing  which  God  has  not  thought 
proper  to  reveal;  they  have  both  doubted,  and  denied  it;  and 
have  also  denied,  in  some  instances,  the  purpose  of  God«  and,  in 
others,  the  freedom  of  human  agency  ;  both  of  which  are  abund* 
antly  declared,  and  insisted  on,  in  the  scriptures. 

It  is  declared  in  the.  Scriptures,  that  Jdam  apostatized  from  a 
state  of  holiness^  and  that  his  posterity  have^  in  cofisequence  of  his 
apostasy i  sustained  the  same  moral  character.  But  the  manner  and 
the  cause  of  this  apostasy  is,  to  say  the  most,  either  not  at  all,  or 
rery  imperfectly,  revealed. .  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
men,  of  no  small  reputation,  have  spent  moi e  time  in  attempting 
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to  eiKplain,  and  in  actually  perplexing,  this  subject,  than  in  gain* 
ing  the  victory  over  sin,  performing  their  duty,  or  seeking  eternal 
fife.  . 

The  C9nveT9ion  of  ike  soul  from  sin  to  holiness  is  abundantly  de* 
clared  in  the  scriptures.  But  it  is  no  where  deciarefd,  that  the 
Hme^inwhich  this  conversion  takes  place  in  any  tnan^  shall  he  known 
to  kim.  Of  course  this  time  is  not  by  the  Scriptures  made  an  ob- 
ject  of  inquiry,  nor  is  it  at  all  concerned  with  our  faith  or  prac« 
tice.  It  is  remarkable,  that  St.  Paul,  the  time  of  whose  conver* 
sion  is  at  least  as  particularly  declared,  as  that  of  any  other  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  never  appeals  to  his  knowledge 
of  this  time,  as  the  foundation  of  his  confidence,  hope  or  comfort; 
bat  to  entirely  other  evidence ;  particularly  his  faithfulness  and 
zeal  in  (he  service  of  God.  Yet  how  many,  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  insist  that  every  convert  must  of  course  know  the  time 
when  he  became  such ;  and  demafiJ  an  account  of  this  time  as  the 
principal  and  indispensable  evidetice  of  his  conversion.  And  how 
often,  and  how  unscripturally,  is  this  made  the  theme  of  public  and 
private  religious  inquiries. 

7%at  some  men  will  be  finally  condemned^  and  that  all  tfUse  will 
he  then  possessed  of  the  character  of  final  impenitence  andvnhelief; 
are  doctrines  every  where  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  no 
where  revealed  to  any  person,  that  he  will  he  finally  impenitent 
and  finally  condemned;  this  fact  is  therefore  to  every  man  a  se» 
cret  thing;  and  belongs  to  God  only,  and  never  to  man.  That 
he  may  be  impenitent  in  the  end  and-therefore  condemned,  every 
man  aopossessed  of  the  Faith  of  assurance  ought  to  believe ;  and^ 
that,  if  impenitent,  he  will  be  condemned.'  But  th^i  he  mil  he 
inq/emtent,  no  man  is  warranted  to  believe ;  because  it  is  not  W- 
vealed,  and  because  he  is  not  warranted  to  distrust,  or  limit,  the 
mercj  of  God.  Hence  no  man  is  bound,  or  can  be  bound,  to  re- 
sign himself  to  final  misery,  or  to  be  willing  to  perish.  We  are 
reqotred  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  But  nothing  is  to  us 
the  will  of  God,  except  that  which  be  makes  known  to  be  his  will. 
The  final  condemnation  of  no  man  living  has  been  made  known  to 
him  by  God.  This,  therefore,  can  be  to  him  no  part  of  the  will  of 
God.  Of  course,  resignation  to  future  misery,  if  it  exist,  is  resig- 
nation  to  mere  misery,  and  in  no  sense  resignation  to  the  will  of 
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to  mere  misery  is  in  no  degree  yirtuous, 
jrond  description. 

3r  is  secret,  or  unrevealed,  is  to  us  nothii^, 
arded.  It  is  notbing  as  an  object  of  belief, 
t  can  furnish  no  proof  of  any  doctrine,  and 
;.  The  proof  of  erery  doctrine  must  be 
hich  we  know,  and  all  solid  objections 
ved  from  its  inconsbtency  with  something 
hing,  which  is  unknown,  can  ever  aifect 
ing  unrevealed,  that  which  is  revealed, 
tfore,  our  real  duty,  our  rational  hopes  of 
found  in  that  which  is  revealed ;  and  in  a 
it  in  our  habits,  our  aflfections,  and  our 
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Romans,  iii.  4. 
'— Le4  God  be  truej  but  evtry  man  a  liar. 

This  chapter  is  justly  considered  as  a  dialc^e  between  S^. 
Patd^  and  a  Jew  raising  up  a  series  of  objections  to  the  doctrinesi 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  preceding  chapter.  These  doctrines 
the  objector  supposes  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  tenour  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  the 
peculiar  people  of  G  od.  In  the  verse  preceding  the  text,  the  objec* 
tor  asks  whether  the  unbelief  attributed  to  that  nation  by  the  Apos* 
tie,  will  not  destroy  the  faithfulness  of  God.  Su  Paul  replies, 
''  Bjf  no  means.  Let  God  be  acknowledged  to  have  spoken  truth, 
although  every  man  should  be  found  a  liar:^^  as  every  man  will 
in  fact  be  found,  who  denies  the  truth  of  God,  or  asserts  what  is 
opposed  to  that  truth.  In  other  words,  '^  Let  God  be  acknowledg- 
ed to  have  spoken  truth  on  every  occasion,  although  in  this  ao 
knowledgment  we  should  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  every  man 
living  is  a  liar;  particularly,  althoulb  every  man,  who  opposea 
the  truth  of  God.  either  in  his  belief,  or  his  declarations,  should  be 
found,  as  in  the  end  he  certainly  will  be  found,  to  have  believed 
and  declared  falsely.^' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dispensation,  to  which  the  Jew  op- 
poses  the  objection  in  the  verse  preceding  the  text,  was  of  a  mys* 
terious  nature ;  involving,  as  the  most  enlightened  members  of 
that  nation  would  naturally  judge,  difficulties  profound  and  per« 
plexii^*  No  Jew  could  easily  conceive  how  a  descendant  of 
Abraham  could,  consistently  with  the  covenant  made  with  (hat 
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patriarch,  fail  of  being  interested  in  the  blesiings  of  the  promised 
Messiib*  But  the  mysteriousness  of  this  dispensation  did  not 
prevent  a  single  doctrine,  which  it  included  or  inferred,  from  be- 
ing true,  nor  create  the  least  imputation  on  the  Divine  veracity. 

The  doctrines,  objected  to,  were  doctrines  of  Revelation, 
taught  by  St.  Paul  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  spirit 
of  God.  The  answer  of  the  Apostle  is  commensurate  with  the 
objection ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  both  are  presented  to 
us,  is  plainly  and  certainly  applicable  to  every  objection,  made 
against  any  doctrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Whenever  a 
doctrine,  found  in  them,  is  questioned  or  impeached ;  it  is  always 
a  sufficient  answer,  that  such  doctrine  is  declared  by  God. 
Whatever  he  has  said  is  to  be  admitted  by  us,  because  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  deceive,  or  be  deceived.  Our  own  deci- 
sions on  the  contrary,  when  employed  about  religious  subjects, 
are  always  liable  to  errour,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  under- 
standing and  the  strength  of  our  biasses.  Our  understanding 
in  its  best  exercises  discerns  obscurely,  and  comprehends  imper- 
fectly, the  nature  of  very  many  religious  subjects ;  and  our  biasses, 
often  strong  and  almost  always  delusive,  lead  us  to  examine  and 
to  conclude,  with  a  partiality  which  is  only  hostile  to  truth. 
While,  therefore,  the  veracity  of  God  contains  the  highest  of  all 
evidence,  the  fiillibility  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  mind  fur- 
nish every  man  with  the  amplest  reason  to  distrust  the  decisions 
of  both  himself^  and  his  fellow-men* 

In  general  language,  the  doctrine,  taught  by  SL  Paid  in  the  text, 
is  this* 

Wherever  toejlnd  the  declarations  of  God  on  one  side^  and  human 
epmhns  on  the  other  ^  we  art  tmiversally  bound  to  receive  the  former^ 
and  disregard  the  latter* 

The  Apostle,  when  delivering  this  doctrine,  was  conversing  with 
a  Jew ;  a  man,  who  had  a  divine  Revelation  in  his  hands,  and 
professed  to  believe  it*  To  such  a  man,  only,  could  the  doctrine 
with  propriety  be  addressed  at  all*  Nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
posterous, than  to  call  upon  a  person  to  believe  what  his  Maker 
has  spoken,  who  does  not  admit  that  he  has  spoken  at  all*  But  to 
tbote  who  possess  the  Scriptures,  and  believe  them  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  the  declaration  in  the  text  is  universally  applicable  with 
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irresistible  force.  Whatever  eke  may  be  frlse,  all  that  God  has 
declared  is  true ;  and  it  is  to  be  received  implicitly,  by  whatever 
hmnao  opinions  or  aigainents  it  may  be  opposed. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  that  we  receive  sach  doctrines  as  we  can 
explain.  The  doctrines,  opposed  by  the  Jew  in  die  context, 
were  all  mysterious,  and  this  was  his  primary  objection  against 
them :  but  St.  Paul  answers  Um,  '^  Let  God  be  true  $  but  every 
man  a  liar."  Aclcnowledge  his  truth,  by  ^ving  implicit  credit  to 
his  declarations ;  and  in  this  veiy  acknowledgment  confess  your 
own  opinions,  which  oppose  these  declarations,  to  be  false.  To 
believe  a  Scriptural  doctrine  which  we  can  explain,  is  not  to 
confide  in  the  veracity  of  God,  but  in  our  own  explanation.  This 
is  not  the  evidence,  on  which  he  originally  requires  us  to  believe. 
He  demands  that  we  give  credit  to  his  veracity ;  and  that  absolute- 
ly, without  reserve  or  qualification.  If  this  be  not  done  by  us, 
our  &ith  is  radically  defective.  Should  a  friend  of  ours,  known 
to  be  an  honest  man,  declare  to  us  a  &ct  of  which  he  professed 
that  he  had  perfect  knowledge,  and  we  should  refuse  to  believe 
his  declaration  until  we  had  been  able  to  explain  all  the  circum- 
stances to  our  own  satisfaction ;  our  friend  would -justly  complain 
tiiat  we  had  no  confidence  in  his  veracity. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  allege  the  mysteriousness  of  seve- 
ral doctrines  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  reason  for  not  believing  them. 
No  all^aticm  can  be  more  erroneous,  or  groundless.  In  the 
worics  of  God,  both  of  creation  and  providence,  by  which  we  are 
continually  surrounded,  we  are  presented  every  day,  hour,  and  mo- 
ment, widi  innumerable  mysteries.  All  these  we  admit  without 
hesitation :  and  to  question  them  would  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
treme stupidity  of  scepticism.  All  these  are  works  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  are  die  work  of  the  same  God ;  and  an  account  either 
of  the  works  which  he  has  already  wrought,  or  of  those  which  he 
will  hereafter  accomplish.  If  the  works  themselves  are  so  ex- 
tensively mysterious ;  the  account,  given  of  them,  must,  in  order 
to  be  true,  be  mysterious  also.  Mysteries,  therefore,  are  so  far 
from  being  an  objection  i^inst  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  of 
course  to  be  expected  in  Aem ;  if  we  suppose  them  to  contain,  as 
they  profess  to  contain,  an  accotint  of  die  works  of  God,  they 
must  in  very  many  instances  be  mysterious,  in  order  to  be  true. 
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Hence  the  myateriousness  of  a  doctrine  infers  no  objection  to 
it :  for  plainly  many  doctrines  in  a  revelation,  as  is  unanswera- 
bly evident  from  these  observations,  must  of  course  be  mj^steri- 
otts*  We  never  think  of  making  this  an  objection  to  the  reality 
of  the  familiar  facts,  which  are  continually  occurring ;  nor  to 
the  truth  of  the  declarations,  in  which  the  existence  of  such  facts 
is  asserted.  Nothing  can  be  more  mysterious,  than  that  a  body 
should  be  moved  by  force  ;  or  the  impulse  of  another  body*  Nothing 
can  be  more  mysterious,  than  that  our  own  bodies  should  be 
moved  by  the  volitions  of  our  minds.  Yet  nothing  i>  more  cer- 
tain, or  more  obvious,  than  these  facts ;  aud  nothing  more  evi- 
dent, than  the  truth  of  the  declarations  in  which  they  are  assert- 
ed. In  the  same  manner  the  whole  economy  of  the  mineral,  ani- 
mal, and  rational,  kingdoms  is,  in  each,  a  continual  succession  of 
mysteries.  Yet  no  man,  in  his  senses,  even  thinks  of  denying  a 
single  fact  in  this  immense  field  of  creation  and  providence,  on 
this  account.  How  destitute,  then,  of  all  foundation  for  doubt 
is  the  mysteriousness  of  the  Scriptures  ?  How  contrary  to  all 
sound  reasoning,  and  analogy  ;  how  opposed  to  the  plainest  dic- 
tates of  common  sense;  is  every  impeachment,  denial,  or  disbe- 
lief, of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  any  doctrines  which  they  cc^ntain, 
because  they  are  mysterious  ? 

What  is  mystery  ?  It  is  inexplicableness.  Why  is  any  doc- 
trine inexplicable  ?  Evidently  because  we  are  too  ignorant  to 
understand  it.  Is  our  ignorance,  then,  a  reason,  why  we  should 
deny  the  reality  of  the  worics,  or  doubt  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tions, of  God?  If  it  furnish  nonobjection  against  those  works  of 
God,  which  are  familiarly  known  to  us ;  can  it  be  any  reason  for 
doubting  fliose,  which  are  less  known  to  us  ?  Ought  we  to  sup^ 
pose,  that  a  system  of  vegetation  would  contain  more  wonders 
than  a  system  of  Redemption ;  that  the  character  of  the  Son  of 
God  would  be  more  easily  comprehended  than  the  economy  of 
a  human  body;  that  the  communication  of  spiritual  life  would  be 
more  easily  understood  than  the  communication  of  animal  life ; 
or  that  the  Resurrection  could  be  more  easily  explained  than  the 
birth  of  an  insect  ?  All  these  things  are  in  their  nature  as  far  re- 
moved beyond  the  limits  of  our  comprehension,  as  any,  which 
the  universe  contains*     How  then,  when  we  find  the-  world 
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around  US  filled  with  mysteries,  can  we  rationally  expect^  that 
these  subjects,  instead  of  resembling  those  parts  of  creation  and 
providence  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  can,  amid  all  their  com- 
plication, remoteness  and  sublimity,  be  distinctly  and  thoroughly 
comprehended  by  such  minds  as  ours  ? 

Nor  does  the  painful  and  humiliating  nature  of  a  doctrine  fur- 
Dish  the  least  reason  for  questioning  its  truth. 

There  are  innumerable  facts  in  the  natural  world,  which  are 
humiliating  and  painful.  The  existence,  of  sin,  errour,  toil,  dis* 
ease,  sorrow,  pain  and  death,  in  their  innumerable  forms,  presents 
to  the  eye  a  catalogue  of  this  nature,  which  is  literally  endless. 
But  what  man  in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  reality  of  one  of 
them,  merely  because  the  admission  of  it  wounded  his  pride,  or 
agonized  his  heart  ?  Every  man  sees  the  world  around  him  filled 
with  things  of  this  mortifying  nature.  How,  in  tlie  exercise  of 
common  sense  can.  he  fail  to  expect  other  things  of  the  same  kind, 
in  a  revelation  from  God  ? 

No  declaration  concerning  the  character  of  sinners  can  fail,  if 
true,  of  being,  humiliating;  no  declaration  concerning  their  cii^ 
'  cumstances,  of  being  alarming.  Who,  unless  infatuated,  can  be^ 
lieve  that  "God  regards  sinners  with  complacency  ;  or  that,  if  they 
die  sinners,  he  will  not  punish  them  beyond  the  grave  ?  These 
absurdities  even  the  heathen,  sinful,  erring  and  ignorant,  as  they* 
have  been,  never  adopted. 

There  are  multitudes  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who, 
while  they  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  in  some  cases  deny, 
a«id  in  others  doubt,  the  declarations  which  they  contain.  But 
there  are  still  greater  multitudes,  who  professedly  admit  every 
thiDg,  found  in  them,  and  who  yet  admit  many  of  their  deciara* 
tions,  only  in  the  sense,  annexed  by  themselves  to  the  several 
passages  in  which  they  are  contained.  Each  of  these  has  his  own 
interpretation.  In  this  manner  the  number  of  Buch  interpreta- 
tions has  become  very  great :  and  in  very  many  instances  they  are 
various,  discordant,  and  contradictory.  Hence,  in  tbemind  of  a 
sober  man  arises  irresistibly  the  momentous  question :  ^'  In  what 
aense  shall  I  believe  this,  and  that,  passage  of  Scripture  ?  I  am 
ready,"  such  a  man  will  say,  ^^  to  admit  without  a  question  all 
the  declarations  of  God.    But  how  shall  I  understand  their  true 
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f^euuDg'  I  see  multitodeB  differ  widely  on  this  subject;  and 
Bxaong  them  many,  who  are  ingenious,  learned  and  able.  Whom 
flball  I  follow  :  or  shall  I  follow  none  of  them  ?" 

This  question  is  certainly  rational,  as  well  as  important :  and 
the  perplexity,  out  of  which  it  springs,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
be  remoyed  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  task  i  will  now 
assume,  and  endeavour  to  perform. 

To  the  question  itself,  then,  I  answer,  that  the  sent€j  in  which 
the  varUms  declarations  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  received 
hfusjis  the  obvums  sense :  or  thaty  which  readily  presents  itself 
to  a  plain  man,  of  common  sense^  reading  them  with  seriotisness 
and  integrity. 

In  support  of  this  answer,  I  adduce  the  following  observations. 

1 .  7%e  Scriptures  were  almost  universally  addressed  by  those j  who 
spoke,  and  wrote,  them,  to  persons  of  this  class, 

Moses  wrote  the  Law  for  the  people  at  large.  This  truth  is  de- 
clared in  many  forms.  After  God  had  pronounced  the  deca- 
logue, the  people,  terrffied  by  the  awful  splendours  which  attend- 
ed the  promulgation  of  these  commands,  besought  him  through  the 
mediation  of  Moses,  that  they  might  hear  his  voice  no  more,  lest 
they  should  die.  God  approved  of  their  request;  and  com- 
manded Moses  to  teach  them  all  the  commanAnents,  and  the  statutes, 
and  the  judgments,  which  he  should  command  him.  Accordingly, 
Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  *^  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
statutes,  and  judgments,  which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day ;  that 
ye  may  learn  them,  and  keep,  and  do  them.*'  <^  These  words,*' 
said  he  again  unto  them,  ^  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 
be  in  thine  heart.  Ye  shall  lay  my  words  in  your  heart,  and  in 
your  soul ;  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand ;  that  they 
may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes :  and  ye  shall  teach  them 
to  your  children ;  speaking  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  iiest  down, 
and  when  fhou  risest  up ;  and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
door  posts  of  thine  house.**  In  this  manner  every  Isrctelite  was 
required  to  educate  his  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law ;  and 
in  this  manner  every  Israelitish  child  was  to  be  educated.  The 
law,  therefore,  was,  with  absolute  certainty,  addressed  to  every 
Israelite, 
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When  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  in  mount  £(«/, 
he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law  to  the  people.  There  was  not  a 
word,  it  is  subjoined,  of  all  thai  Moses  commatidedj  which  Joshua 
read  not  be/ore  all  the  congregation  of  Israel^  with  the  woment  and 
the  little  ones^  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them* 
In  the  same  manner  Jo^kua  addressed  the  words,  which  God 
commanded  him,  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel^  at  Shschem.  In  the 
same  manner  a  great  part  of  the  speeches,  made  by  priests,  pro- 
phets and  princes,  in  the  Historical  Books,  were  addressed  to 
greater  or  less  portions  of  the  people  at  lai^e. 

The  Psalms  were  not  onlj  written  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  but  were  made  a  part  of  their  public  worship. 

.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  was  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  sfibtilty  to  the  simple^  and  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and 
discretion. 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah^  Jeremiah^  Ezekiel,  Joel,  Zephaniah^ 
Haggai,  and  2^hariah,  were  addressed  directly  to  the  nation  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  those  of  Mosea,  Amos,  Mkah,  and  Mcdaehi,  to  the 
people  of  Arae/. 

Our  Saviour  spoke  almost  every  thing,  which  he  said,  to  the 
common  people. 

Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  Hebrew  Christians*  Mark^ 
Luke,  and  John,  wrote  theirs  for  the  Christian  World  at  laige. 
To  the  same  persons  were  addressed  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
7%<  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  except  those  to  Timothy,  7l<ti#,aBd  PAt- 
lemon,  were  all  written  to  the  respective  Churches,  whose  names 
they  bear;  churches,  consisting  almost  wholly  ot  uneducated 
people.  Those  of  Peter  were  addressed  to  a  large  body  of  peo* 
pie,  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  lesser  Asia  ;  and  that  oi  James  to  the 
Christians  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  first  Epistle  ofjokm^ 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  appears  rather  to  be  a  religious  essay, 
or  a  discussion,  than  a  letter :  but  it  is  addressed,  generally,  to 
Christians  at  large ;  and,  particularly,  to  Fathers,  or  old  men,  to 
young  men,  and  to  little  children.  The  second  was  addressed  to 
the  etect  Lady,  and  her  children ;  that  of  Jude,  to  Christians  at 
large;  and  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  seven  Churches  o(Asia. 

I  have  gone  through  this  detail  with  a  particular  design,  that 
the  whole  subject  might  be  before  you ;  and  that  you  might  see 
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the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  we  are  considering  not  in  gene- 
ralf  indeterminate  expressions^  but  in  the  several  particulars  of 
which  it  is  made  up.     From  these  it  appears  beyond  all  doubt^ 
that  the  books  which  I  have  specified,  constituting  the  great  body 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  containing  all  the  doc- 
trines found  in  the  Canon,  were  addressed  directly  and  supreme- 
ly to  that  class  of  mankind,  customarily  designated  by  the  phrases, 
the  common  peophj  and  the  people  at  large.     From  this&ct  it  fol- 
lows irresistibly,  that  these  parts  of.the  Scriptures  were  written  in 
language,   which  such  people  could  understand;  or,  in   other 
words,  that  the  meaning  of  the  language  actually  used,  is  such, 
that  those,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  might,  if  seriously  and  ho- 
nestly attentive,  apprehend  it  without  any  considerable  difficulty, 
or  any  danger  of  any  material  mistake.     It  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted  by  common  sense  or  common  decency,  much  less  by 
a  spirit  of  piety,  that  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  mankind,  and 
yet  that  the  language  of  the  Revelation  is  such,  that   those  to 
whom  it  is  peculiarly  addressed,  should  be  unable  to  understand 
its  meaning.     It  is  presumed,  that  no  sober  man,  addressing  his 
lellow*men  on  any  business  of  importance,  ever  used  such  words 
as  they  could  not  interpret.     Far  less  can  it  be  believed  that  pro- 
phets of  God,  that  the  Saviour,  that  his  Apostles,  or  that  any  in- 
spired man,  disclosing  to  mankind  the  will  of  God  concerning 
their  salvation,  should  discourse  to  them  in  unintelligible  phrase- 
ol(^;   unintelligible,  I  mean,'  to  them.      If  these  writers  and 
speakers  have  in  fact  used  such  language,  it  was  certainly  done  by 
design  ;  unhappily,  not  the  design  of  men,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  in- 
spiration.    '^  For,'^  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself  and  hia  in- 
spired brethren, ''  we  speak  not  in  the  words,  which  man's  wis- 
dom teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacfaeth.''     The  use  of 
such  language  is  only  to  perplex,  and  mislead  ;  or  at  the   best  to 
communicate  nothing  to  those,  who  hear.     Can  any   sober  man 
attribute  this  conduct,  or  the  design  from  which  it  must  have 
sprung,  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

But,  if  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  was  intended  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  was  certainly  uttered 
in  the  customary  manner,  and  with  its  obvious  meaning.  The 
reason  is  plain  and  decisive.     These  men  could  not  posaibly 
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find  oat  any  other  meaning,  or  understand  it  in  any  other  manner. 
If,  therefore,  it  ?ras  4ntendedy  that  any  other  sense,  than  the  ob- 
TiotM  Ode,  should  be  annexed  to  the  words ;  whatever  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  was  addressed  to  them  in  vain.  Either  they 
could  not  understand  it  at  all ;  or  they  must  understand  it  falsely, 
unless  prevented  by  mere  accident.  ^ 

Sdly.  A  great  part  of  tht  Bible  was  teritten  by  merij  who  knew 
no  other  thanplain  language^  and  no  other  meaning  but  thmt^  which 
wtt$  customary  and  familiar.  Davidj  Amos^  Matthew^  Mark,  John, 
Petefj  Jame$n  and  Judej  were  all  uneducated  men :  and  the  same 
ttiog  is  probably  true  of  several  other  writers  in  the  Sacred  ca- 
non. It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  these 
were  of  this  character.  All  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  found  in  the  writers, 
mentioDed  under  the  former  head.  AH  these  doctrines,  therefore, 
were  originally  addressed  to  plain  men.  So  many  of  these  doc« 
trines  are  delivered  by  the  writers  mentioned  under  this  head,  that 
he,  who  cordially  embraces  what  they  have  written,  will  find  lit-, 
tie  £fficulty  in  betieving  whatever  is  found  in  the  Bible.  But 
these  men  knew  no  Janguage,  beside  the  plain,  familiar  language 
of  mankind*  The  knowledge  of  uncustomary,  technical,  or  what 
may  be  called  philosophical,  phraseology  is  an  attainment  of  mere 
leanung ;  and  cannot  be  possessed  by  an  unlearned  man.  Hence 
a  great  pkrt  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  so  many,  as  evidently  . 
lo  involve  the  whole,  were  certainly  delivered  in  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  men ;  because  they  were  delivered  by  those  who  knew 
nooAar. 

-*  Should  it  be  said,  that,  although  these  men  knew  no  other  lan- 
guage of  Aiemselves,  yet  they  may  have  received  the  knowledge 
of  philosophical  language  by  inspiration ;  since  Christ  promised 
fliem,  that  they  should  receive  a  mouth,  and  speech,  which  all  their 
tdv€r9arie$  should  not  be 'able  to  gainsay,  or  resist :  I  answer,  that 
SL  Paul,  m  the  passage,  just  now  quoted  from  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  cx- 
prentj  declares,  that  be  and  his  fellow-apostles  did  not  use  this 
language.  ^<  Which  things,  also,  we  speak,  not  in  the  words, 
which  man's  wisdom  teachetfa."  The  things,  here  mentioned, 
are  in  the  preceding  verse  styled  the  things,  that  are  freely  given 
tousofGod)  and,  in  the  tenth  verse,  the  things,  which  God  hath 
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reveahd  unio  us  by  his  Spirit^  i.  e.  th^  things,  wbicb  were  ceveal* 
ed  to  Pafulj  and  his  fellow^apostles,  by^  the  Spirit  of  inspiration* 
These  things,  the  Apostle  declares,  thej  did  not  speak  in  worda, 
iiiught  by  man's  wisdom,  or  human  philosophy*  As  this  is  truA 
of  the  New  Testament ;  so  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  equally 
true  of  the  OW.  * 

3d!y.  The  Scriptures  were  nriiten^  chiefly ,  far  plain  nun. 

This  I  argue  from  Aree  considerations. 

The  firstMs,  thai  these  constitute  altogether  the  great  body  of 
mankind^  and  are  immensely  disproportioned  in  their  numbers  to  all 
the  rest.  The  souls  of  all  these  are,  severally,  of  as  much  value, 
as  those  of  the  great  and  learned.  From  their  numbers  there- 
fore it  is  reasonably  concluded,  that  God  in  revealing  his  will, 
and  publishing  the  way  of  Salvation,  had  a  primary  reference  to 
those  who  were  immeasurably  more  important  to  his  eye,  than 
all  others. 

Secondly.  7%e  Scriptures  directly  exhibit  this  truth  to  us,  St. 
James,  censuring  the  particular  respect,  paid  to  the  rich  and  great 
by  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  says,  **  Hearken,  my  belov** 
ed  brethren;  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor.of  this  world,  riehin 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ?''  Christ  declared  to  the  people 
of  Mizareth  by  a  quotation  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah  his  own  cha- 
racter and  mission,  in  these  remarkable  words,  ^^  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  :  for  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor.'^  When  the  disciples  of  John  came,  to  in- 
quire whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  not ;  he  gave  it,  as  one 
decisive  proof  of  his  character,  ih^ii  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preach' 
ed  to  them.  Almost  all  his  labours  wer^  employed  on  plain,  hunff^ 
'ble  people.  Such  persons  were  his  companions:  such  were  fais 
Apostles. 

Thirdly.  Persons  of  this  class  have^  much  more  extensively  thatt 
any  other,  believed  and  obeyed  the  Scriptures.  The  common  pso^ 
pie,  we  are  told,  heard  Christ  gladly  :  and  of  them  almost  all  his 
converts  were  made.  Often  they  were  his  only  defence  against 
the  malicious  designs  of  their  superiours.  Several  times,  it  is 
said,  they  mould  have  laid  hands  on  him,  but  did  not,  for  fear  of  ^^ 
people.  The  Apostles  found  the  same  defence :  and  almost  all 
ibeit  converts  were  of  the  same  class.    What  was  true  of  those 
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periods  bas  been  trae  of  all,  which  have  succeeded.  From  the 
treoiainB  of  the  early  Fathers  in  the  church,  particularly  of  Clt- 
menin  Ignaiius  and  Polycarp^  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  they, 
and  the  Chrifitians,  generally,  of  their  time ;' Christians,  distia* 
guiabed  for  nmplidty  and  godly  smcerity  ;  who  had  their  convefr 
satumin  the  worlds  not  by  fleshly  misdom^  biU  by  the  grace  of  God.} 
adopted  no  other  mode  of  construing  the  Scriptures.  These  men 
were,  generally,  the  plain  inhabitants  of  the  several  countries  in 
whicb  they  lived ;  aud  by  their  piety  and  benevolence  in  life,  and 
their  oieekness,  patience  and  fortitude,  in  death,  proved  to  every 
succeeding  age,  that  tbey  were  precious  sonsmf  Zion,  comparable 
tojhu  gold.  Of  the  same  character  were  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tiaas  in  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  the  numerous  converts  of 
jJi^ttfime.;  those  of  Bemarii;  the  Waldenses;  ihe  Hussites;  and 
the  great  body  of  converts,  made  at,  and  after,  the  Reformation. 
Generally,  these  have  been  almost  all  the  Christians  in  every 
^e  of  the  Church.  . 

But  it  is  reasonably  believed,  that  the  Scriptures  were  espe- 
cially written  for  those^  who,  it  was  foreseen,  would  embrace  zofl, 
obey  them. 

4tbly •  The  doctrine$,formed  by  th^  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scr^- 
tuns^  are  the  only  doctrines  mhich  htxve  spread  vital  Religion  in  the 
world.  • 

Those,  who  heard  the  Apostles  preach,  and  their  successors 
through  the  two  first  centuries,  and  the  earlier  parts  of  the  third, 
were  almost  universally  incapable  of  annexing  any  other  meaning 
than  the  obvious  one,  to  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
ia^tbe  only  character,  given  them,  both  by  their  friends  and  their 
enemies;  and  is  therefore  unquestionably  their  true  character. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  because  so  well  known,  and  so 
universally  acknowledged,*  either  the  vast  multitude  of  these 
Christians,  or  the  preeminent  excellence  of  their  character.  la 
.  the  numerous  instan  ( 8  ut  which  Relij^ion  prevailed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  Uie  Church,  it  prevailed,  solely,  by  the  preaching 
dTthe  very  same  doctrines.  This  was  true,  particularly,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  prevalence  of  Religion  in  Egypt^  under  Diotiysius  and 
^ihanonius  ^  in  Africa^  under  Cyprian^  Augustine^  and  Fulgentiusf 
in  Aabfj  under  Ambrose ;  under  the  Gregorys  in  the  Lesser  Asia  ; 
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under  Su  Bernard,  also,  in  France^;  the  nmnarous  foUowen  of 
Peter  Waldo,  and  oiJohn  Huss  ;  those  of  Wicklxffe,  also ;  and  the 
very  numerous  Christiana  among  iht  reformed  in  the  various  pro* 
testant  countries.  *  To  these  may  be  added  the  numerous  Chris- 
tians found  in  this  country,  from  its  early  settlement ;  and  the 
vast  multitude,  which  in  many  protestant  countries  between  the 
jrears  1 730  and  1 760,  became  pubtic  professors  of  Rehgioit.  Let 
any  man  employ  himself  in  reading  diligently  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,  particularly  that  branch  of  it  which  records  the  prevalence 
of  practical  piety ;  and  he  will  see  irresistibly,  that,  when  these 
doctrifies  have  b^^  preached  and  believed,  vital  Religion  has 
flourished ;  when  they  have  not,  it  has  regularly  decayed.  Such 
has  always  been  the  fact  heretofore.  Such  is  the  fact  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

If  I  am  asked  on  what  ground  I  assert,  that  the  persons,  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  were  vitally  religious ;  and  that  others  were  not ; 
I  answer,  on  that,  which  the  Scriptures  have-  made  the  evidence 
of  vital  Religion :  the  conduct  of  the  respective  classes  of  vmeru 
'<  By  their  fruits,''  says  our  Saviour,  spesdcing  of  those  who  .are 
not  Christians, '^  shall  ye  know  them.''  Those,  who  have  em- 
braced these  doctrines,  hav«  in  a  manner  honourable  to  human 
nature  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God,  their  Saviour,  by  bringing 
forth  those  fruits,  which,  he  declares,  spring  from  Evangelical  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  holiness.  Of  this  fact,  as  it  respects  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  there  can  be  no  debate ;  nor,  it  would  seem, 
as  it  respects  the  Reformers  and  their  followers.  There  is  as 
little  reason  to  doubt  it  concerning  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
who  have  followed  them^  even  their  enemies  themselves  being 
judges.  Even  by  these  multitudes,  who  have  held  the  iloctriDes 
in  question,  they  are  daily  declared  to  be  truly  religious,  and  placed 
among  the  best  of  mankind.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot 
expatiate ;  but  will  conclude  my  observations  concerning  it  by  a 
quotation,  or  two,  from  distinguished  adversaries  of  these  doc- 
trines. One  of  these,  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.  a  learned  civilian  and 
a  professed  Infidel,  says,  "  There  is  one  remark,  which  we  think 
ourselves  bound  in  justice  to  make,  although  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
somewhat  singular.  It  is  this  ;  that  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
our  own  days,  if  we  consider  the  character  of  the  ancient  Siincs,  the 
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Jewish  Eissenesj  the  modern  CahinistSy  and  Jansenisls^  when  com- 
pared with  that  oftheir  antagonists,  the  Epicureans,  the  SaddueeeSj 
the  ^rmimam^  and  the  Jesmts  ;  we  shall  find,  that  they  have  ex- 
celled, in  no  small  degree,  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and 
lespectable  virtaes ;  and  hare  been  the  highest  honour  of  their 
own  ages,  and  the  best  models  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeed- 

Doct.  Priestly^  also,  acknowledges,  that  '^  those,  who  hold  these 
doctrines,  have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world,  and  seem 
Id  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  Religion,  than  his  own  follow* 
ers ;  and  that  those,  who  from  a  principle  of  Religion  ascribe  more 
to  God  and  less  to  man  than  other  persons,''  (the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  these  men)  ^^  are  men  of  the  greatest  elevation 
of  piety."  But,  if  these  doctrines  have,  and  others  have  not,  pro- 
duced this  mighty  effect  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  Church ;  it 
is,  I  think,  clearly  certain,  that  they  are  that  truth  of  God,  which 
Christ  declares  makes  men  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
whkfa,  St.  Paul  declares,  are  the  povfer  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believetk*  In  other  words,  they  are  the  genuine' 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

5lhiy.    T%e  Scriptures  are  actually  written  in  such  a  manner^ 
ikat  their  obvious  meaning  is  their  true  meaning. 

Every  rhetorical  critic,  perplexed  with  no  theological  debates, 
and  having  no  religious  system  to  support,  has  remarked,  that  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  is  distinguished  from  all  other  books 
by  its  simplicity ;  its  native,  uncontrived  character ;  its  accordance 
with  tte  most  artless  speech  of  men.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  this  opinion  to  have  been  universal,  had  it  not  been 
founded  in  fact.  In  perfect  accordance  with  it,  every  man,  who 
leads  die  Scriptures  without  any  particular  design,  and  allows  his 
own  views  and  feelings  to  tak^  their  natural  course,  feels  this  truth 
ifresiatibly. ,  Every  such  man  feels,  that  he  has  never  met  with 
ftny  other  writings,  which  were  so  remarkable  for  a  manner  so 
artless,  and  so  purely  natural.  Particularly,  every  plain  man  here 
finds  himself  entirely  at  home ;  converses  with  those,  who  speak  in 
the  manner  to  which  he  has  been  used  from  bis  infancy ;  and  sees 
&ct8y  and  doctrines  and  precepts,  presented  to  him  with  a  plain- 
\  which  is  elsewhere  unrivalled. 
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The  Scriptures  themselves  long  since  declared  this  to  be  their 
true^character.  The  Wisdom  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  Christ, 
says,  Prov,  viii,  8,9,  "  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are  in  righteous- 
ness :  there  is  nothing  froward.  or  perverse,  in  them.  They  are 
all  plain  to  him,  that  understaudeth;  and  right  to  them,  that  find 
knowledge  :"  'a  e.  "  there  is  nothing  in  my  words,  that  is  writhed 
or  twisted  ;  nothing  perplexing  ;  but  they  are  all  plain  to  him  who 
possesses  that  understanding,  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.''  The  Prophet  Isaiah  says,  That,  when  "  a  king,''  (i.  e. 
Christ,)  ^^  shall  reign  in  righteousness.  The  eyes  of  them,  that 
see,"  (i.  e.  of  Christians,  or  pious  men)  "  shall  not  be  dim.  The 
heart  of  the  rash,  shall  understand  knowledge,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  stammerers  shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly."  In  other  words, 
Christians  shall  understand  distinctly  the  things  of  Religion  ;  and 
those,  who  before  spoke  of  them  indistinctly  and  obscurely,  shall- 
then  be  able  to  speak,  and  shall  actually  speak,  in  a  manner  clear 
and  very  intelligible. 

The  same  prophet  also  says,  «that  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  ^^  the  way  of  holiness  shall  be  a>i  highway  ;  and  that  way- 
faring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein."  Of  the  same 
period  he  declares,  that  ^^  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  seven  fold."  A  molti* 
tude  of  other  passages,  of  the  same  import,  might  easily  be  added 
to  these,  were  it  necessary.  All  plain  Christians  have  in  every 
age  and  country,  found  these  declarations  completely  verified  in 
the  satisfaction,  comfort  peace  and  hope,  which  they  have  found 
in  the  invitations  and  promises ;  in  the  direction  of  their  duty 
furnished  by  th^  precepts,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  their  reli- 
gious knowledge  produced  continually  by  the  doctrines.  These 
benefits  are  experienced  and  declared,  even  by  those  of  the 
humblest  character ;  even  by  children  and  servants  :  and  it  is  re* 
markable,  that  those,  who  have  found  difficulties  in  such  .pas- 
sages of  Scripture  as  especially  direct  the  faith,  practice  and 
hopes,  of  mankind,  have  not  found  these  difficulties  in  the  want 
of  an  obvi(tU8  meanings  but  in  their  own  tmwilliugne$s  to  receive  that 
meanings  and  in  their  wishes  to  find  out  some  other  which  would  bet- 
ter suit  with  their  own  preconceived  opinions.  ^ 
To  the  observations,  under  this  head,  two  objections  may  no 
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improbably  be  made.     The  first  is,  that  much  of  the  Scriptural 
lariguagt  is  figurative^  and  therefore  obscure :  the  second,  that  seve* 
ral  subjects^  and  particularly  doctrines^  declared  in  them,  are  pro*  « 
fwand  and  mtfsterious ;  and  demand    the  greatest  human  under^ 
standing  to  comprehend  them, 

Conceroiog  the  former  of  these  objections  I  observe^  that^ 
although  the  language,  of  the  Scriptures  is  extensively  figurative^ 
it  ia  not  for  that  reason  obscure.  Figurative  language,  when  used 
according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  is  scarcely  at  all  less  obviouSi 
or  less  easily  .understood,  than  that  which  is  literal.  Savages  and 
little  children  use  figurative  language  more  than  any  other  per* 
tons ;  and  yet  all,  which  they  use,  is  perfectly  understood  by  oflier 
savages,  and  other  little  children,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  AD 
the  figures,  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  are  those  of  mere  nature ; 
and  are,  therefore,  easily  explained  by  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
knows  the  language  of  nature.  The  figurative  phraseology  in  the 
Bible,  which  is  obscure,  is  not  that  which  the  writers  intended  to 
uie ;  but  that,  which  is  made  figurative  by  those  who  comment  on 
iheir writings, 

,  Concerning  the  latter  objection  I  observe,  that  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  necessarily  connected  with  salvation,  are  unattended 
with  any  difficulty,  except  what^  arises  firom  our  inclinations. 
Many  doctrines,  actually  revealed,  are  inexplicable  in  their  na« 
tore;  and  many  others,  in  their  antecedents,  attendants  and  con- 
aequents.  They  are  connected  with  many  things,  their  connection 
witb  which  is  inexplicable.  In  both  classes  we  may  find  or  make 
difficttlties :.  but  the  difficulties  do  not  arise  in  the  proper  sense 
from  the  revelation,  but  from  our  curiosity.  I  will  illustrate  this 
assertion  by  an  example*  We  are  taught,  that  the  soul  will  exist 
in  a  separate  state.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  truth 
of  ibis  declaration  \  nor  any  want  of  evidence,  that  it  is  true  ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  declaration  of  God.  But  if  we  sufier  our  curiosity  to 
irander  in  a  series  of  inquiries*,  in  order  to  find  out  where,  what, 
and  how  long ;  we  may  easily  meet  with  so  many,  and  so  great, 
difficulties,  that  we  may  be  ultimately  induced,  as  others  probably 
have  .been,  to  reject  Ihe  doctrine  altogether.  We  are  taught,  that 
there  will  be  a  resurrection :  and  our  understanding  easily  re- 
ceiyea  the  inatructipn.    But  the  singly  question,  '<  will  the  same 
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hoiy  rite  ?''  may  easHy  iQirolve  qb  in  a  gufficiait  misiber  of  per* 
plexities  to  cast  extreme  obscurity  over  tbe  iesurrectioB  itseU^ 
« and  persuade  us,  with  Ifymmeus  and^Phiietusy  tp  say  Ibal  the  re* 
surrectwn  is  past  already.  AU  such  difficulties  arise,  not  fiMua  tibe 
thing  revealed,  but  from  the  philosophical  curiosity  with  which  it 
is  investigated  by  ourselves.  Let  it  eirer  be  remembered,  that 
the  decisions  furnished  by  ttiis  inyestigation,  ate  never  matters  of 
iaith,  and  never  obligatory  upon  the  conscience ;  and  that  the  in* 
vestigation  itself  is  very  often  perplexing  as.  well  as  idle,  and  mia- 
,  chievons  as  well  as^iseless.  He,  who  will  be  contented.  to>  take 
his  Maker  at  his  word,  will  rarely  find  himself  embarrassed.*  Bat, 
in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  be  prepared  to  yidd  up  every  opioioa 
of  his  own  to  the  declarations  of  God.    . 

To  eichibit  the  justness  of  ttiese  views,  I  observe,  that  the  reli- 
gious part  of  the  Christian  church  has  adopted  a  single  system  of 
doctrines,  from  the  Apostles^  days  to  the  present  time.  The  ob« 
serving  reader  of  Ecclesiastical  History  will  find  this  truth  isreaiai* 
tibly  forced  upon  him,  as  his  eye  is  pasaing  througb<the  annals %f 
Christianity.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  it  is  prese]|^  ta 
Qs  by  the  almost  ahsohUt  harmong  ^  the  confessions^  and  creeds^ 
adopted  6y  the  several  Protestant  countries.  Christians,  therefore, 
have  in  every  age  and  country  found  the  language  of  the  Scrip* 
tares  sufficiently  plain,  and  the  meaning  sufficiently  obvious,  to 
unite  in  the  construction,  of  the  former,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
latter.  Nor  have  they  felt  any  very  material  embarrassment,  ei» 
ther  from  the  figurative  natqre  of  the  phraseology  used  by  (he 
writers,  or  the  profoundness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  have  dis- 
closed. 

But  the  meaning,  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  ia 
the  several  ages  of  thexhurch,  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the 
true  meaning.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  diat  God  would  leave  his 
children,  as  a  body,  materially  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  hia 
word  ;  nor  cause  his  word  to  be  so  written  .that  Ihey  would  of 
course  mistake  the  meaning  in  this  manner,  while  reading  it  with 
.  diligence,  integrity  and  reverence.  But,  if  the  obvious  meanii^ 
be  not  the  true  one,  both  these  suppositions  must,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  be  admitted. 

6tUy.  If  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  he  rwt  thetme 
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9ne  ;  the  great  bodg  tf  mankmd  cculd  not  reoicntAfy  he  reproved^ 
or  threatened  fwr  not  believing  them. 

To  believe  the  Scriptures  is  to  belicTe  fbeir  meaiiiiig.  Bat 
tbe  persons  iD  question  are  unable,  however  iDclioed,  to  annex 
any  meaning  to  them,  beside  the  obvious  one.  To  believe  them, 
therefore,  would  in  most  cases  be  out  of  their  power ;  and  could 
deserve  neither  thpeatening,  nor  reproof*  Yet  every  reader  of 
the  Bible  must  have  seen  very  many  instances,  in  which  this  un-* 
belief  is  severely  censured,  and  terribly  threatened.  He,  that  re* 
ceioeth  not  my  toorcb,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him :  the  wordj  that  I 
have  spoken^  the  eame  shall  jvdge  him  in  the  last  day.  How  can 
this  be,  if  such,  as  are  concerned,  cannot  know  what  the  words 
of  Christ  mean  ?  How  can  they  be  blameworthy  for  notbdiev* 
ing  what,  in  the  physical  sense,  they  cannot  understand  ? 

7dily«  If  the  obvious  meaning  be  not  the  true  one;  theprovi* 
sion,  made  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  salvation  ofmen^  is  tn^/^erfect 
and  ineffectual* 

Every  meaning  of  every  scriptural  declaration,  which  is  not 
furnished  by  the  plain,  obvious  construction  of  the  words,  must 
be  derived  from  critical  learning  and  ingenuity.  How  few  are 
there,  how  few  have  there  been,  so  learned  and  so  ingemous  as 
to  be  able  to  persuade  mankind,  or  to  give  them  any  8<did  reason 
for  the  persuasion,  that  they,  and  they  only,  have  certainly  dis- 
covereH  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God  ?  Where,  when,  and 
who,  have  been  these  favourites  of  heaven  ? 

These  men,  also,  must  be  supposed  to  be  more  able,  or  better 
inciinedf  than  Ood  himself  j  to  use  language  in  a  manner,  enHrelg 
perspicuous  and  decisive.  Where,  and  when,  have  such  speci* 
mens  of  ingenuity  and  critical  skill  exbted  ? 

Tliey  must,  also,  be  supposed  to  unite  in  giving  the  same  con* 
stru€tion  to  Scriptural  passages.  The  true  sense  of  each  passage 
is  certainly  but  one :  and  all,  who. discover  it,  must  IherefiEwe  be 
absoliitely  agreed.    Where  do  we  find  this  agreement  ? 

They  must,  also,  possess  sjifficient  weight  and  authority,  to  engage 
the  attention,  and  secure  the  submission  of  masMnd  to  their  deeisions^ 
Who  ever  had  this  authority  2 

Contrary  to  all  this,  the  Scriptural  critics,  who  have  actually 
existed,  have  never  had  sufficient  learning  and  skill  to  createa  be^ 
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lief  among  men  of  piety,  that  their  doctrines^  when  varjribg  from 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  have  been  true,  or  sup- 
ported, by  satisfactory  evidence.  Some  of  them  have  be«i  men 
of  real  talents  and  extensive  learning.  Others  have  challenged 
to  themselves  such  talents,  and  attempted  to  display  such  ieariungy 
with  not  a  little  ostentation  ;  but  have  never  been  able  to  convince 
mankind,  that  they. possessed  (his  superiority  of  character.  Nor 
have  either  had  any  considerable  success  in  gaining  followera,  exr 
cept  among  those  who  were  plainly  unwilling  to  follow  Christ. 

At  the  same  time  the  language,  in  which  they  have  delivered 
iheir  opinions,  has  been  less  clear,  definite  and  satisfactory,  than 
that  of  the  Scri|[»tures.  Technical,  or  philosophical,  language  is 
certainly  capable  of  being  so  used,  as  io  express  the  doctrines  dT 
mere  Philosophy,  and  the  truths  of  Science,  appiopriately  so  call- 
ed, especially  of  physicarl  science,  with  more  precision  than  the 
common  language  of  men.  Had  the  theology  of  the  Scriptures 
been  intended  only  for  learned  men,  and  disclosed  merely  as  a 
science,  which  was  to  expand  their  view9  and  regulate  their  opin- 
ions ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  might  have  been  communicated 
in  technical  language.  But  it  was  actually  intended  for  all  men, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  made  known  to  them  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  men  ;  since  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand, could  not  possibly  understand  any  other.  -For  the  commu- 
nication of  plain  doctrines,  duties  and  facts ;  the  only  thiijgs  inter- 
esting to  such  men,  as  being  the  only  things  essentially  to  be  believ- 
ed and  dope  by  them ;  the  common  language  is  incomparably  better 
fitted,  as  being  more  perspicuous  and  more  impressive  than  any 
other.  Who  does  not  perceive  5  who  has  not  a  thousand  times 
felt;  that  the  doctrines,  precepts  and  facts,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  there  expressed  with  incomparably  more  felicity, 
^an  in  the  most  studied  periods  and  the  most  nicely  selected 
phraseology,  of  the  ablest  uninspired  writers. 

The  writers  in  question,  also,  have  agreed  almost  in  nothing; 
Md  have  differed  endlessly  about  every  thii^.  k  is  notdifficalt 
Xor  nien  to  harmonize  in  the  truths  of  physical  science ;  because 
they  ordiijarily  excite  no  interest ;  awaken  no  passion  5  and  gene- 
rate no  bias.  But  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Religion  produce 
-the  strongest  interest;  and  start  into  action  every  feelij^,  and 
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everj  prejudice^  Heace,  the  views  of  different  p^reoDS  concem>- 
11^  them  are  variously  and  wonderfully  warped  from  each  otheiTi 
and  from  troth.  Hence  also,  the  very  language,  which  they  adopt 
Ukcommanicating  their  opinions,  is  often  perverted  by  them,  and  is 
used  variously,  and  in  a  manner,  chiefly,  or  only,  perplexing  to 
ibeir  readers. 

On  the  innumerable  diversities  of  opinion  among  these  writers 
it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  -,  because  it  is  every  where  known, 
and  acknowledged.  A  single  example  will  sufficiently  exhibit  it  ibr 
the  present  purpose.  St.  Paid  says  in  so  many  words,  that  Christ 
4s  ever  «//,  Ood  blessed  forever*  This  plain,  unambiguous  declara^ 
tion  conveys  one,  and  only  one,  obvious,  and  that  a  perfectly  defi- 
nite, meaning*  In  equally  express  terms,  Christ  calls  himself  a 
man^  and  the  Sen  of  Man.  The  obvious  meaning  of  these  declara- 
tions  has  been  denied  by  several  classes  of  men,  who  have  called 
themselves  Christians.  The  Cerinikians,  ESnonites,  SocinianSf 
«iid  oCfcert,,  believed  him  to  be  only  a  man.  The  Doreto,' and 
Mamcheesy  believed  him  to  be  only  God.  The  Sabellians  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  mere  manifestation  of  Qod.  The  Arians  be 
Ueved,  that  he  was  a  super-angelic  being,  created  before  any 
.  ether  creature :  and  the  followers  otApoUinaris  held,  that  he  was 
two  distinct  Persons ;  one  divine ;  the  other  human.  Who,  amid 
ttus  diversity,  would  be  able,  should  he  desert  the  plain  meaning 
of  Scripture  and  follow  the  explanations  of  men,  to  adopt  any 
opinion  concerning  this  subject  ? 

Nor  have  such  writers  possessed,  nor  can  any  writers  possess, 
each  weight,  and  authority,  as  might  secure  the  submission  of 
mankind  to  their  decisions.  The  declarations  of  uninspired  men 
can  rise  no  higher  than  opinion  and  advice  ;  their  precepts,  than 
rscofnmembliontf,  nor  their  promises  and  threatenings,  than 
mere  conjectures.  Whatever  they  threatened  or  promised  al- 
though professedly  derived  from  the  Scriptures  would  be  believed, 
as  it  aiwitys  has  been  believed,  to  be  merely  an  imposition,  or  the 
dream  of  a  distempered  brain.  So  far  as  God  was  supposed  to 
have  spoken,  it  would  be  received  as  truth ;  so  far  as  it  was  only  the 
comment  of  an  uninspired  man,  it  would  be  regarded,  and  with 
VBolijectionable  propriety,  as  doubtful  or  false.  Who,  after  read- 
ing-the  comment,  would  not  ardently  wish  for  a  sight  of  the  text ; 
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that  be  might  know  how  the  doctrine  or  the  precept,  the  threaten* 
ing  or  the  promise,  appeared,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God! 

From  these  observations  it  is,  I  think,  certain,  that,  if  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  Scriptures  be  not  .the  true  one,  the  provision^ 
made  in  them  for  the  salvation  of  men,  is  imferfect  and  vneffecttuU; 
that  men  could  not  know  what  to  believe,  what  to  fear,  or  what  to 
hope ;  but  would  be  left  in  that  state  of  suspense,  which  in  a  case 
of  such  immense  moment  must,  if  seriously  felt,  be  productive  only 
of  anguish,  and  terminate  only  in  despair. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  make  on  this  highly  interesting  subject.  As  I  have 
never  heard,  nor  seen,  it  discussed ;  and  as  it  deeply  concerns 
every  person,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures ;  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  justified  in  having  examined  it  at  length.  If  the  argu- 
ments, here  adduced,  have  the  same  weight  in  the  view  of  my 
audience,  which  they  possess  in  my  own ;  they  will  be  satisfied, 
that  M  the  declarations  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  implicO^ 
received}  and  that  they  are  to  he  received  in  their  obvious  fheeming. 
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SERMON  III- 

ON  REVELATION.    • 

MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A,  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL  RENDER 
HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD.    SERMON  L 


Job  xxviii.  20,  21. 

Whence  then  conuth  wisdom  ;  and  where  is  the  place  of  understand- 
ing  f  seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living* 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  Jfwdfom,  as  it  is  used  here,  and  elsfr* 
where,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  given  to  us  in  the  28th  verse  of  the 
context.  "And  unto  man  he  said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  With- 
out any  comment  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
departure  from  evil,  constitute  what  is  meant,  originally,  by  the 
Religion  of  the  Scriptures*  By  this  I  intend  that  reverence  and 
obedience  to  God,  without  which  no  Intelligent  being  can  be  sup- 
posed to  please  him,  or  be  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  religion 
of  angels :  this  was  the  religion  of  Adam  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

The  context  is  almost  wholly  a  panegyric  upon  this  moral  char- 
acter: and  with  a  force  and  beauty  unrivalled,  it  is  exhibited, 
successively,  as  undiscoverable  by  man ;  superior  to  all  things, 
which  he  has  discovered ;  incomparable,  and  inestimable,  in  its 
value ;  and  so  glorious  in  its  excellence  and  import%nce,  that  itfe 
fame  has  extended  to  the  regions  of  destruction^  and  reached  the 
ears  of  the  destrotfer.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  mighty  and  supreme 
concern  of  God  himself;  as  peculiarly  occupying  his  thoughts,  and 
engrossing  his  attention,  amid  all  his  wonderful  works  of  creation 
and  providence ;  and,  in  the  end,  as  solemnly  announced  by  him 
in  a  puMic  proclamation  to  the  children  of  men. 
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In  the  text  this  religion  is  declared  io  be  hidden  from  the  ey^9^of 
all  living.  In  other  words,  it  \s  incapable  of  being  ditiCovere4  by 
man.  This  doctrine  I  propose  to  make  the  theme  of  thfe  present 
discourse  ;  and  shall  express  it  in  the  following  terms :  viz. 

That  man  cannot  find  out  a  rsligiqn,  which  wx[«l  rbn* 

DER    HIM    ACCEFTABLIS    TO    GoD* 

In  support  of  the  truth,  contained  in  this  declaration,  i  observe^ 

1st.   That  man  without  the  aid  of  Revelation  is  ignorant  of  God. 

I  shall  not,  here,  discuss  the  question,  whether  in  tlie  physical 
sense  it  is  possible  for  man  to  discover  the  existence,  and  attri- 
butes, of  his  Maker.  The  investigation  would  occupy  more  time 
than  1  am  at  present  able  to  devote  to  it :  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
for  my  present  purpose.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  at  the  pre* 
sent  time^  that  man  never  would  make  this  discovery.  The  &ct, 
that  these  things  are  hidden  from  the  eyesi  of  all  living,  so  far  as 
an  original  discovery  is  concerned,  will  be  all,  that  is  necessary 
for  my  design :  and  the  inquiry,  whether  the  ignorance  in  questioD 
proceeds  from  a  moral  or  physical  source,  will,  here  at  least,  be 
nugatory. 

That  mankind  would  have  never,  originally,  discovered  the  ex- 
istence and  attributes  of  God  is  in  a  very  high  degree  probable, 
because  ancient  history  furnishes  no  instance  of  this  nature. 
Amid  all  the  inquiries  and  discussions  on  this  subject,  which  have 
prevailed  in  former  periods  of  the  world*  and  indeed  in  every  pe- 
riod, it  is  incredible,  if  an  individual  had  been  so  happy,  as  to 
alight  on  so  im{k>rtant  a  discovery,  that  no  record  and  no  hint 
concerning  it  should  have  been  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages* 
But  no  such  record,  no  such  hint,  exists.  Every  discussion,  every 
observation,  concerning  this  subject  is  evidently  founded  on  ac- 
knowledged preceding  information.  Such  a  fact  could  scarcely 
bave  existed,  had  men  derived  this  knowledge  merely  from  the 
employment  of  their  own  faculties., 

The  same  truth  is  evident,  also,  from  the  consideration  ;  that 
certain  nations  have  finally  lost  all  knowledge,  and  all  belief,  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  a  God.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted, on 
the  testimony  of  respectable  Missionaries,  that  several  tribes  of 
Caffres  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  supierintend- 
ent  being.    The  same  thing  is  ascertained  concerning  various 
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other  nations.     I  shall  not<,  here,  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion.    The  ca^e  specified  is  sufficient. 

It  wi4l  not  be  denied,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  the  most  important 
and  distinguished  among  all  those  which  are  received  by  the  ha- 
man  mind  ;  and  therefore,  so  far,  the  most  difficult  to  be  lost..  The 
only  explanation,  which  can  he  given  of  the  fact,  that  it  has  been 
actually  lost^  must  be  sought  for  in  the  indisposition  o/*  man  to  retain 
it.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  beings,  who  voluntarily  lose 
the  idea  of  God,  would  never  regain  it,  after  it  was  once  lost. 

The  same  truth  is  further  evident  from  the  universal  declension 
of  mankind  into  Polytheism.  Every  polytheistic  system  contains, 
of  course,  the  idea  of  a  being,  who  superintends,  in  some  manner, 
the  aflfairs  of  this  world  ;  and  unites  with  him  in  this  station,  or 
employment,  a  gre:«ter  or  less  number  of  others.  But  these  beings, 
in  every  such  system,  are  infinitely  different  from  the  real  God* 
Polytheists  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to  have  lost  the  knowledge 
of  God ;  but  they  must  be  said  to  have  lost,  absolutely,  his  true 
character.  All  the  gods  of  Gentilism  have  been  imperfect,  and 
immoral :  characteristics,  directly  contradictory  to  the  perfection 
of  Jehovah.  As  this  fact  has  been  invariably  true  of  that  system, 
in  every  age,  and  country;  it  furnishes  unanswerable  proof  that 
the  mind  of  man  has,  upon  the  whole,  no  tendency  to  retain  the 
true  God,  but  is  perpetually  prone  to  wander  from  the  knowledge 
of  bis  character,  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  absolute  ignorance  of 
his  being. 

The  efforts  of  philosophy  yield  strong,  additional  evidence  of 
the  same  truth.  Men,  addicted  to  philosophy  in  ancient  times,  and 
frequently  possessed  of  superiour  talents,  studied  and  discoursed 
very  extensively  concerning  this  subject ;  and,  to  make  their  dis- 
courses able,  ingenious,  and  satisfactory  to  their  readers,  they  em- 
ployed, vigorously,  their  time,  talents,  and  labours.  What  was  the 
result  ?  M  jst  of  them  were  Polytheists ;  some  were  Sceptics  ; 
and  the  rest  were  Atheists.  Those,  who  were  Polytheists,  acknow- 
ledged oniversall)  the  gods  of  their  countrymen;  limited  in  their 
powers  and  operations,  odious  by  their  vices,  and  contemptible 
by  their  follies.  Not  a  virtuous  being  was  found  in  their  num- 
ber. Their  enjoyments  were  the  gratifications  of  pride,  passion 
and  appetite  ;  and  their  moral  conduct  such,  as  a  sober  man  must 
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r^ard  with  diagast  and  horror,  Wben  &ey  spoke  of  God  id  the 
singular  number,  they  declared,  that  he  was  fire ;  a  compomul  of 
the  four  elements ;  the  sun ;  the  soul  of  ftie  world  j  the  universe ; 
the  ether;  and  heaven. 

On  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptical,  and  Atheistical,  philosophers 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate* 

Such  were  the  opinions,  which  the  mind  of  man,  uninspired, 
and  employingits  most  vigorous  powers  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
subject,  has  adopted^  concerning  its  Maker.  Who  will  not  readily 
believe,  that  the  true  reason,  why  such  opinions  were  adopted  by 
intelligent  men,  was,  that  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  ii^  their 
knowledge  ? 

Another  fact,  connected  with  these,  and  evidential  of  the  same 
truth,  is  this ;  the  descendants  of  men,  who  once  had  just  appre- 
hensions of  the  Creator,  became  universally  Polytheists. 

Noah,  and  his  family,  knew,  and  worshipped,  the  true  God ; 
yet  all  their  descendants  were  polytheists :  the  JewM^  partmlly, 
and  at  times ;  the  rest,  within  a  moderate  period  absolutely.  The 
subjects  of  Melchisedek,  and  the  first  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  were  acquainted  with  the  true  God  ;  as  were  also  /o6, 
and  his  friends ;  and,  undoubtedly,  those  around  them.  The 
people  of  thei  Thebaisy  also,  at  a  much  later  period  worshipped 
one  God.  But  all,  who  followed  these  at  a  little  distance  of  time, 
became  Polytheists.  Whence  could  this  fact  be  derived^  unless 
from  the  indisposition  of  man  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  his 
Maker? 

The  Jewsy  Mohammedans^  and  Christians,  have,  all,  as  it  is  well 
known,  obtained  all  their  just  apprehensions  concermng  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

From  the  same  source  modern  Deists  have  acquired  all  thtir 
knowledge  of  tliis  subject.  Whenever  these  men  have  departed, 
as  they  have  ever  been  disposed  to  do,  from  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trines concerning  it,  they  have  invariably  invaded  and  diminish- 
ed the  infinite  perfections. of  Jehovah.  He,  who  reads  the 
things  which  have  been  said  by  Herbert,  Tindal,  Chubb,  Hume^ 
and  others,  particularly  by  Bolingbroke,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, concerning  the  Creator,  will  find  satisfactory  reasons  for 
believing,  that,  were  the  Scriptures  once  removed  out  of  the  way, 
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lafideb  would  wkhin  a  short  time  revive  the  supcrintendency 
and  wofship  of  the  Checian  and  Raman  Deities.  Chbbon  directly 
censiifes  the  Jews  for  not  uniting  their  worship  with  Uiat  of  Jehq- 
VAH :  and  Taylor  has  publicly  professed  himself  a  Polytheist* 

From  each  of  these  facts  it  is  strongly  evident,  and  from  all  of 
them  together,  unanswerably  certain,  that,  mankind  receive  the 
existence  and  character  of  God  universally  with  reluctance ;  lose 
jt,  unless  continually  forced  upon  them,  regularly,  as  well  as  easi- 
ly ;  and  as  reguhrly  embrace  either  Polytheism,  Atheism,  or  Ni- 
hilma.  Without  Revelation,  therefore,  they  become  of  course 
^Borant  of  God. 

As  all  religion  has  its  foundation  in  the  existence  and  charac- 
ter of  a  god ;  and  all  true  religion,  in  the  existence  and  character 
of  the  true  God ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  in  these  circumstances 
men  are  incapable  of  forming  a  religion,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  God. 

3dly«  Mankind  are  inccpable  of  devising  a  system  of  Duty,  which 
will  render  thtm  acceptable  to  God. 

The  decisive  proof  of  this  proposition  is  found  in  the  fact,  that, 
hitbeito,  they  have  never  devised  such  a  system*  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers applied  themselves  to  this  subject  with  intense  labour,  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  instances,  and  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  The 
men,  who  most  diligently  occupied  themselves  in  this  employment, 
possessed  talents,  not  inferior  to  any  equal  number  of  those  who 
have  succeeded  them.  Yet  their  efforts  not  only  failed,  but  friled 
in  such  a  degree,  that  their  doctrines,  taken  in  th^  mass,  would  not 
flow  be  regarded  with  any  emotion,  but  contempt  and  horror,  by  a 
Christian  child  twelve  years  old.  Their  best  apprehensions  con- 
cerning Virtmy  or  moral  excellence,  were  in  many  respects  <yude, 
gross,  and  false.  They  placed  it,  successively,  in  the  love  of  glory  5 
in  the  adherence  to  one,  or  other,  of  their  systems  of  philosophy ; 
in  eourage ;  and  in  that  love  of  country,  which  prompts  its  inhabi- 
tants to  hate  all  others,  and  to  carry  into  them  fire,  and  sword,  and 
desolation. 

Concerning  the  Supreme  good;  that  is,  the  object,  which  chiefly 
deserves  to  be  pursued  by  man ;  their  apprehensions  were  equally 
erroneous.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  glory ;  others  contemplation ; 
others,  what  they  caU  wisdom ;  others  still,  apathy,  sloth,  and  the 

vol;  I.  7 
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pleasures  of  sense. .  From  their  igDoraDce^  and  mistakes,  concern* 
ing  these  subjects  they  became  absolutely  incompetent  to  deyise  a 
system  of  morality  wbiah  would  bear  an  examination,  or  could  be 
^di^ted  either  with  safety  or  hope  by  their  fellow-men.  As  these 
8iit?>^cts  were  every  where  radical  in  moral  inquiries ;  errors  about 
them  9¥ere  fundamental ;  and  extended  their  influence  to  all  their 
'  views  ^concerning  the  duty  of  man.  Hence  they  enjoined  many 
thingi^  as  duties,  which  we  perceive  to  be  grossly  sinful  and 
Abominable ;  and  pronounced  many  things  to  be  lawful,  which  we 
know  to  be  violations  of  the  divine  law.  What  was  right,  also, 
they  so  blended  with  what  was  wrong,  what  was  true  with  what 
was  false,  that  a  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil  became  im- 
possible to  themselves,  and  their  followers ;  and  much  more  to 
mankind  at  large. 

The  Worship^  which  they  authorized,  (for  they  never  attempted 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  worship :)  was  made  up  of  the  stupid, 
frenzied  and  abominable,  rites  of  their  respective  countries :  a 
violation,  alike,  of  common  sense  and  common  decency. 

What  was  done  by  these  men  was,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  utmost 
which  man  is  able  to  do.  If  Pythagoras^  7%a/e«,  Socrates^  Ptata^ 
Arisiotk^  and  Cictro^  could  not  form  just  opinions  concerning  these 
subjects ;  who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  could  ?  If  their  opin- 
ions concerning  them  were,  to  a  great  extent,  gross  and  contempti- 
ble ;  where  are  the  men,  to  whom  we  could  apply  with  confidence 
for  such  as  were  sound,  profitable  and  certain,  means  of  our  ac« 
ceptance  with  God  ?  • 

But  though  the  general  fact,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  decisive 
proof,  that  men  are  incapable  of  devising  a  system  of  duty,  which 
man  may  safely  pursue,  it  is  not  the  only  proof  of  this  truth.  The 
very  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes,  if  I  mistake  not,  unanswera- 
ble evidence  of  the  same  truth. 

The  only  manner,  in  which  the  human  mind  is  able  to  deter- 
mine, satisfactorily,  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  any  conduct, 
without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  is  by  its  Consequences.  That, 
which  upon  the  whole  \  or  which  throughout  time  aqd  eternity,  is 
profitable  to  the  Universe,  is  unquestionably  right.  But  who,  be« 
side  God,  can  discern  what  this  is  ?  The  consequences  of  every 
action  are  endless ;  and,  by  them  all,  this  determination  is  to  be 
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made.  The  Infinite  eye,  only,  can  discover  these  consequences : 
the  Infinite  mind,  only,  can  comprehend  them.  Man,  plainly,  can 
know  scarcely  one,  out  of  millions,  even  of  those,  which  will  take 
place  in  the  present  world ;  and  not  one  of  those,  which  will  e^ti 
beyond  Hbe  grave.  How  absolutely  must  he  err,  who  is  preceded 
from  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  ? 

The  three  great  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-men  are  undoubted- . 
ly  Truth,  Justice,  and  Kindness.  *  The  first  of  these,  truths  is  a 
subject  absolutely  definite ;  and  scarcely  less  distinguishable,  in 
any  case,  than  a  mathematical  quantity.  Its  importance,  also,  is  ^ 
pre-eminently  great.  The  consequences  of  speaking  it  are  more 
obviously  beneficial,  and  those  of  speaking  falsehood  more  clearly 
pernicious,  than^uch  as  follow  any  human  conduct.  Here,  then, 
if  any  where,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  dictates  of  the  human 
understanding  free  from  perplexi  ty,  supported,  and  decisive.  Yet, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  men,  who  have  relied  on  the  investiga* 
tions  of  Reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  moral  creed,  have  fallen 
into  very  serious  errors  concerning  this  subject.  Nor  have  &ese 
been  persons  of  inferior  talents.  Archdeacon  Paley^  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  luminous  writers  of  our  own  time,  pursuing  this 
course  of  inquiry,  has  determined,  that  lying  is  sometimes  lawful ; 
and  this,  with  his  Bible  before  him,  and  the  awful  declaration  of 
God  himself  sounding  in  his  ears ;  "  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  heavenly  city  any  one,  who  loveth,  and  maketh  a  lie."  If 
such  is  the  decision  of  a  Protestant  Divine,  of  great  eminence, 
when  thus  employed ;  what  are  we  to  suppose  must  be  the  deci- 
sions of  other  men  ?  If  such  is  the  decision  concerning  Truth ;  a 
subject  perfectly  simple,  obvious,  and  unembarrassing ;  what  are 
we  to  suppose  must  be  the  determinations  concerning  Justice,  and 
Kindness ;  especially  the  latter ;  far  less  distinctly  understood ; 
&r  less  accurately  defined ;  and  of  course  exposed  to  far  greater 
uncertainty  ? 

.With  respect  to  the  duties,  involved  in  the  general  name  of 
Piety,  the  difficulties  are  obviously  greater.  The  first  of  them, 
and  that  evidently  insuperable,  springs  from  the  invincibly  ignor* 
ance  of  man  concerning  God. 

Most  persons,  who  employ  themselves  in  reasoning  concerning 
tbis  subject,  deceive  themselves,  if  I  mistake  not.  and  that  grossly, 
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with  respect  io  one  particular  of  very  great  importance.  They 
seem,  very  extettsiTely,  to  sa{^ose  that  reason,  without  any  oBsist- 
ance,  would  be  able  to  discover  the  very  same  arguments  concern- 
ing the  existence  and  character  of  ttiis  glorious  Being,  which,  with 
the  Bible  in  our  hands,  our  own  reason  possesses.  No  opinion  is 
more  fallacious.  From  the  Bible  we  learn  the  existence  of  one 
God ;  and  the  nature  and  perfection  of  his  character.  From  the 
same  source  we  derive  the  most  just  and  most  comprehensive 
views  of  both  bis  works,  and  designs.  In  this  manner  w^e  are 
placed  in  a  situation  entirely  new  and  unattainable  by  men,  deeti- 
tute  of  the  light  of  Revelation.  It  is  one  thii^  to  know  the  exist- 
ence and  character  of  one  God,  and  then  to  discover  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  and  character,  presented  to  the  mind  by  his 
works  ;  and  wholly  another  thing  to  learn  his  being  and  attributes 
from  the  works  themselves.  In  the  former  case,  many  arguments 
are  discoverable  by  Reason,  of  which,  left  to  itself,  it  would  never 
have  entertained  a  thought.  All  the  ailments,  also,  whicb  it 
actually  discovers,  are  seen  in  a  new  light ;  and  far  more  cleadj, 
distinctly,  comprehensively,  and  therefore  far  more  justly,  aod 
satisfactorily,  than  in  the  latter  case.  These  advantages  are  in« 
calculable ;  and  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  with  exact  discrimi- 
nation,  and  to  their  full  extent. 

But  even  now,  Revelation  apart,  it  is  a  task  of  extreme  diffi- 
eulty  to  prove  the  Unity  of  God  5  of  so  much  difficulty,  that,  un- 
less I  have  been  deceived,  it  has  never  been  performed  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  thinking  men.  There  is  also,  to  this  day,  when  we 
lay  aside  the  Scriptures,  not  a  little  uncertainty,  banging  over  our 
views  and  discussions,  concerning  the  divine  Attributes ;  particu- 
larly, those  of  a  moral  nature.  Still  more  clouded  and  obscuie 
are,  in  this  case,  the  Works  of  God :  while  bis  Designs  are  almost 
absolutely  veiled  in  darkness.  Could  the  divines  and  philoso- 
phers, who  think  most  favourably  concernii^  the  capacity  of  Rea- 
son to  direct  our  researches  into  these  subjects,  place  themselves, 
for  a  short  period,  exactly  in  the  circumstances  of  an  enlightened 
heathen ;  they  would,  I  suspect,  think  much  less  favourably  con- 
cerning the  powers  of  the  human  Intellect,  than  they  sometimes 
seem  to  have  done. 

What  Reason  is  really  able  to  accomplish,  with  respect  to  diis 
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sciliyect,  is  ifi  all  probability  that,  and  nothing  more  than  flmt, 
which  it  has  already  accomplished.  Its  efforts  hare  been  made 
so  loBgi  60  o&eskj  so  laborioQsIy,  in  so  many  different  ages  and 
coaotries,  and  by  so  many  minds  of  the  first  order,  that  we  can* 
not,  without  renouncing* our  own  reason,  expect  them  ever  to  rise 
above  the  he^ht  to  which  they  have  already  attained.  What 
man  has  done,  in  this  respect,  is  justly  pronounced  to  be  all,  which 
man  can  do. 

But  man  has  in  fact  lost,  invariably,  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
perfect  God ;  aiid,  when  lost,  has  never  recovered  it.  Reason 
has  invariably  ibrmed  many  gods  :  and  these,  without  an  excep- 
tion,  have  been  imperfect  in  their  manner  of  existence,  their  at- 
tributes) their  conduct,  and  their  happiness.  They  have  been 
impotent,  foolish,  and  vicious. 

But  the  apprehension,  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one, 
changes  our  whole  system  of  thought  concerning  the  universe ;  and 
changes  it  entirely.  Both  its  worlds,  and  their  inhabitants,  have  a 
new  origin,  and  a  new  destination.  They  are  placed  in  entirely 
new  relations ;  subjected  to  an  entirely  different  set  of  laws ;  and 
are  summoned  to  the  performance  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  du* 
ties.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes  impossible,  on  this  plan,  for  an  in- 
dividual ever  to  know  who,  or  how  many,  are  the  beings,  who  stand 
in  the  relation  of  gods  to  himself ;  or  the  relations,  which  he  bears, 
severally,  to  them.  The  character,  station,  office  and  agency,  of 
each  becomes  absolutely  undiscoverable.  It  becomes  impossible 
to  learn  their  will,  and  his  own  duty.  Of  course,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible for  him  to  know  how  to  please  them ;  when  he  has,  or 
has  not,  pleased  them ;  and  how  to  obtain  the  rewards,  which 
might  be  ^pected  from  doing  his  duty.  Every  new  god,  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  renews  all  the  difficulties,  attendant  upon 
our  inquiries  concerning  these  things,  and  others  connected  with 
them,  as  they  respected  him,  who  was  first  placed  by  the  mind  in 
this  exalted  station.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  are  muhiplied, 
as  the  number  of  deities  is  multiplied ;  and  are  mightily  increased, 
also,  by  the  differences  of  character,  stations,  powers,  and  em- 
ployments, which  they  are  supposed  to  possess. 

Such  has  actually  been  the  state  otGeniUism  with  respect  to  this 
all-impoitant  subject.    Suoh  have  been  its  gods ;  such  the  variety, 
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and  uncertainty,  of  their  character,  stations,  and  pleasure ;  such 
the  undeterminable  nature  of  the  duties,  owed  to  them.  Hence 
the  nations,  who  have  embraced  this  scheme ;  and  the  philoso* 
phers  as  trulj,  as  other  men ;  have  been  absolutely  unsettled  with 
regard  to  their  own  moral  actions  ^  especially  those,  included  un- 
der the  name  of  Piety.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  rationally  expected  :  a  deplorable  degene* 
^cy  of  mind,  and  an  absolute  corruption  of  life,  with  regard  to  all 
these  duties*  It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  this  system  has 
not  been  improved  by  philosophers :  1  mean,  upou  the  whole. 
That  they  formed  just  opinions  concerning  some  subjects  must 
certainly  be  acknowledged  ;  but  that  their  whole  scheme  of  moral 
doctrines,  and  duties,  was  at  all  fitted  to  make  men  better  than 
they  found  them,  1  see  no  reason  to  believe.  The  system  of  the 
Iroquois  is  less  absurd,  less  a  vagrant  from  truth  and  virtue,  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Ramans.  That  of  the  Hindoos  is  worse 
than  either. 

The  duties  of  piety  which  are  most  obvious  to  reason,  are  Re- 
verence, and  Gratitude.  In  the  state  of  man,  Which  we  have  been 
contemplating,  both  are  necessarily  attended  with  very  serious 
difficulties,  arising  from  two  sources:  the  character,  and  the 
number,  of  the  deities,  admitted  into  the  system. 

All  our  views  and  emotions  toward  any  being,  with  whom  we 
are  connected,  or  suppose  ourselves  to  be  connected,  are  necessa- 
rily regulated  by  the  character  of  that  being.  If  he  be  great,  wise, 
and  good;  they  are  naturally  expansive,  and^elevated :  if  he  be 
little,  foolish,  and  wicked  ;  they  are  of  course  shrivelled ;  at  the 
best  listless  ;  and  not  unfrequently  hostile.  But  the  gods  of  every 
polytheist  have  uniformly  sustained  the  latter  character :  and  this 
fact  furnishes  decisive  proof,  that  polytheism  can  form  no  other 
gods.  The  most  exalted  of  them  is  infinitely  distant  fronri  Jeho* 
VAH.  All  the  gods  of  the  nations .  are  vanity^  and  a  lie  :  not  false 
only,  but  empty,  also,  of  all  the  proper  perfections  of  God. 

The  supreme  God  of  every  man,  whether  he  be  Jehovah,  /ii« 
piterj  a  calf,  or  a  stock,  is  tfie  highest  object,  which  that  man 
knows.  Above  the  character  of  this  deity  his  mind  will  never 
rise.  Beyond  it  his  views  will  never  expand.  His  reverence 
and  his  gratitude,- if  directed  to  Jehovah,  that  is,  cordially,  will 
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of  coarse  be  such)  as  in  some  measure  to  become  the  character  of 
this  infiDitely  great,  and  glorious  object ;  if  to  Jupiter,  will  sink, 
as  the  object  of  his  worship  is  diminished  ;  if  to  a  calf,  or  a  stock, 
will,  to  say  the  least,  approach  the  verge  of  nihility* 

The  same  effect  will  in  a  great  measure  be  produced  by  Un- 
certainty, in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper,  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  his  deity.  Doubtful  reverence  and  gratitude  are  exercises 
of  the  mind,  attended  with  all  the  burdensome  influence  of  8us« 
pense ;  and  are  unsupported,  and  unawakened,  by  any  settled 
coBviction  of  their  obligatory  nature.  In  this  situation  they  are 
rendered,  at  the  best,  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  always  with  re- 
luctance, when  rendered  at  all ;  are  feeble  efforts,  when  they  ex- 
ist ;  and  exist  only  at  solitary  intervals. 

In  the  minds  of  men  of  understanding  there  will  also  arise  an- 
other, and  that  an  immoveable,  obstacle  to  the  performance  of 
these  duties.  This  is  an  absolute  uncertainty  of  being  accepted 
in  the  performance  of  any  duty  whatever.  Socrates  doubted 
whether  God  would  accept  the  prayers  of  men,  and  advised  his 
pupil  to  unite  with  his  countrymen  in  their  customary  worship, 
until  God  should  disclose  by  revelation  the  worship,  which  he 
would  accept.  This,  probably,  was  one  commanding  reason  to 
many  of  the  ancient  philohophers,  by  which  they  were  induced  to 
participate  in  a  ritual  so  unfounded  and  revolting,  as  those  of 
theif  respective  countries.  The  absurdities  of  this  warship,  in 
many  of  these  countries  at  least,  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should 
not  have  perceived  :  but  they  knew  not  what  to  substitute  in  its 
place. 

The  number  of  the  gods  of  Polytheism  added  immeasurably  to 
these  difficulties.  As  the  Gentiles  knew  not  who,  or  what,  their 
gods  were ;  they  could  not  kt)ow  what  relations  they  sustained  to 
them;  or  what  duties  they  owed;  or  in  what  manner  those  du- 
ties were  to  be  rendered.  In  the  multitude  of  these  deities  they 
found  new  and  still  more  perplexing  embarrassments.  The 
number  was  uncertain ;  and  the  proper  character  of  each  abso- 
lutely doubtful.  The  ^concern,  which  each  had  with  human  af- 
fairs, the  pleasure  of  each,  and  the  services  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  were  all  absolutely  unknown.  Every  god,  intro-  • 
duced  into  the  system  after  the  first,  renewed  all  the  difficulties^ 
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attendant  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  first.  Thus  ihe  perplexi- 
ties of  the  Yotary  were  multiplied  without  end :  and  what  was  the 
gratitude,  and  what  was  the  reverence,  due  to  each,  could  never 
be  determined  even  with  a  hope  of  success. 

Thus,  if  I  mutake  not,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  man,  without 
the  aid  of  Revelatiarij  is  unable  to  find  out  a  religum,  i»hich  wUl 
render  him  accqttable  to  God  ;  that  in  this  situation  he  is  igviorasU  of 
God,  and  incapable  of  devising  a  system  of  duty,  in  the  perjformanee 
of  which  he  may  hope  to  be  accepted. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  subject  through  other  considerations  at 
the  present  time,  I  shall  conclude  my  discourse  with  three 

REMARKS. 

Ist.  From  these  observations  we  cannot^  I  think,  fail  to  see  the  a6- 
solute  necessity  of  a  revelation. 

If  the  view,  given  in  this  discourse  concerning  the  ability  of 
Reason  to  find  out  a  religion,  which  will  render  us  acceptable  to 
God,  is  just ;  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  cannot  be  questioned* 
If,  without  Revelation,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  God ;  if  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  duties, 
which  we  owe  to  him  and  to  each  other;  if  these  things  are  ac- 
tually hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  living  ;  then  we  infinitely  need 
to  have  these  things  communicated  to  us  by  himself.  Without 
the  possession  of  them  we  cannot  hope  for  his  favour ;  and  with- 
out his  favour  we  cannot  be  happy. 

3dly.  From  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse^  it  is  evident, 
that  the  objection  against  the  Scriptures,  as  a  rev  elation  from  God^ 
that  they  were  published  at  so  late  a  period  ;  is  groundless. 

Infidels  have  triumphantly  alleged  this  fact  against  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  They  gravely  inform  us, 
that,  if  God  had  thought  such  a  revelation  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  mankind  his  character,  and  their  duty ;  he 
would  certainly  have  communicated  it  from  the  beginning.  ^«  If,^' 
say  they,  "  we  need  such  a  communication,  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  know  the  will  of  God ;  it  was  equally  needed  by  every  pre- 
ceding generation  of  men.  How  unreasonable,  then,  is  the 
supposition,  that  this  all-wise  Being,  regarding  the  wrhole  human 
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race  with  equal  benevolence,  delkyed  this  important  bleaaing  till 
ibe  time  o( Moses;  fnore  than  two  thousand  years  after  the  pro* 
iesaed  date  of  the  creation?  What,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
ttus  same  revelation,  are  we  to  suppose  became  of  the  uphappjr 
beings,  who  lived  before  this  date,  and  were  unable  to  know  their 
duty,  because  it  was  not  revealed  ?  Are  we  to  attribute  such  p^fr 
tiality  to  the  infinitely  wise  and  just  Ruler  of  all  thii^s?  Qaw 
much  iDore  rational  then  is  it  to  believe,  that  the  religion  of  oa* 
ture  is  the  true  religion;  and  that  the  duties,  which  it  pre- 
acribes,  are  the  real  and  only  duties  of  mankind  ?  This  reli- 
gjoo  was  published  in  the  beginning;  and  has  been  continued 
without  interruption  through  all  the  succeeding  generations  of  our 
race*" 
To  these  specious  observations  I  answer  in  the  First  place^ 
That  the  religion  ofj^aturt  is  not  even  yet  published. 
The  first  error  of  Infidels,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  and  that 
a  fatal  one,  is,  that  what  they  call  the  religion  of  nature  may  be 
tbe  means  of  oar  acceptance  with  God.  If  I  mistake  not ;  this  has 
been  amply  shown  in  the  progress  of  the  present  discourse*.  It 
Jdas  appeared,  at  least  to  me,  clear,  beyond  reasonable  debate,  that 
mankind  in  the  eKercise  of  their  reason  have  been  so  far  from  dis- 
covering such  a  religion,  as  can  become  the  means  of  accomplish" 
iog  this  aU-rimportaint  end,  that  they  have  wholly  failed  of  discover* 
ing  dither  o[  its  great  constituent  parts.  They  have  neither  kno^ir a 
God^  nor  his  pleasure ;  and  of  course  can  neither  perform  thiiir 
duty,  Dor  become  acceptable  to  him.  Were  Jitter  the  real  God ; 
inicb  a  religion  might,  perhaps,  secure  our  safety :  but  from  Jano- 
VAB  it  fuinishes  not  a  single  hope.  That  the  Infinitely  peiiecf 
Being  will  bless  those  who  please  him,  and  those  only,  there  can^ 
not  be  a  sober  doubt«  Equally  indubitable  is  it,  that  those,  whose 
character  comports  exactly  with  this  favourite  religion  of  Infidels, 
caa  never  please  him ;  but  must  be  odious  and  abominable  in 
his  sight.     To  themi  therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  hope  of  accept* 


Secondly,  The  revelation  of  the  will  of:God  was  begun  with  the 
first  man  ;  and  ihat^  immediately  after  his  creation;  and  from  him 
was  continued  in  a  series  of  communications  down  to  the  date  of 
the  PenkUeuch. 

VOL.   U  S 
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Infidels  will  not  themselves  deny,  that  this  is  declared  in  the 
Scriptures :  the  only  source,  from  which  we  can  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  No  more  can  they  deny,  that  it  was  repeat- 
ed to  Enoch  ;  to  Jioah  and  his  family ;  to  Abraham^  baaCj  and 
Jacob f  to  Job  and  his  friends^  and  not  improbably  to  many 
others.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Revelation  was  begun  at  a 
period,  sufficiently  early  at  least,  if  we  receive  the  testimony, 
given  by  itself :  and,  without  this,  we  know  nothing  concerning  the 
subject. 

Thirdly,  Had  mankind  been  willing  to  retain,  and  obetf^  the  will 
ofCtod  ;  every  generation  would  have  been  possessed  of  this  invfdus- 
ble  blessings 

Had  (he  descendants  oiNoah,  in  their  several  generations,  cher- 
ished this  disposition ;  nay,  had  they  not  been  directly  hostile  to 
their  duty ;  Revelation  would  have  descended  through  every 
generation  of  men  to  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  this  answer  reaches  only  a  part  of  the 
difficulty;  since  preceding  generations  have  actually  lost  the 
Revelation,  which  they  possessed ;  and  therefore  their  descend- 
ants have  been  born  and  Ifved  without  the  knowledge  which 
it  conveyed,  and  which  to  them  is  here  considered  as  indis- 
pensable. 

To  this  observation  I  rejoin,  that,  although  its  truth  is  readily 
admitted,  the  consequence,  intentionally  derived  from  it,  will  not 
follow.  V- 

The  only  manner,  in  which  God  could  satisfy  this  demand,  would 
be  to  make  a  Revelation  to  every  age  and  tribe  of  mankind  ;  and, 
it  would  seem,  to  every  family  and  person.  The  revelation, 
made  to  Jeroboam^  was  forgotten  by  all  his  children,  except  one ; 
that  to  Ahab^  by  all  his ;  and  that  to  Jehu,  by  all  his.  Those,  made  to 
Jehoshaphaty  were  renounced  by  Jehoram  ;  those  to  Hezekiah,  bjr 
Manasseh  ;  and  those  to  Josiah,  by  his  children.  From  the  whole 
history  of  man  we  have  little  reason  to  believe,  that,  without  a  con- 
stant series  of  miracles,  any  revelation,  beside  a  written  one, 
could  be  preserved.  Even  a  written  revelation  was  sustained 
among  the  Jews  by  a  series  of  miracles;  and  in  this  manner  was 
preserved  with  extreme  difficulty.  These  facts  teach  us  the 
very  manner,  in  which  it  must  he  continued,  if  continued  at  all, 
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among  the  rest  of  mankind.  Bat  can  it  be  supposed,  that  God, 
in  order  to  preserve  even  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
pleasure,  would  convert  his  whole  Providence  into  a  series  of  mi- 
racuious  dispensations  ? 

Especiallj  will  this  supposition  appear  extraordinary,  when  we 
remember,  that  the  beings,  for  whom  all  this  is  demanded,  violate 
every  dictate  of  the  divine  will  which  they  know  ;  and  steadily 
act  in  opposition  to  their  own  consciences.  Certainly  such  beings 
must  have  very  imperfect  claims,  if  they  can  be  supposed  to  have 
any  claims,  even  to  the  least  blessings ;  much  more  to  the  series 
of  dispensations  proposed.  AH  this,  however,  would  not  answer 
the  end.  Were  the  revelation  proposed  actually  to  be  made ; 
there  is  littlenreason  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  either  welcomed 
or  obeyed.  Infidels  have  now  abundant  and  decisive  evidence; 
auch,  as  they  cannot  answer ;  and  such,  as  ought  therefore  to 
satisfy  them,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  Yet  they  are 
unsatisfied ;  and  oppose,  deny,  and  calumniate,  the  Bible.  Vast 
multitudes,  also,  of  mankind,  who  acknowledge  its  divine  originj 
contend  against  its  doctrines,  and  disobey  its  precepts.  The 
reason  is  obvious :  they  love  sin ;  ^and  dread  its  punishment: 
For  the  very  same  reason  Revelation  has  been  resisted  in  every 
age.  ^^  This  is  the  condemnation,"  says  the  Saviour  of  men, 
^'  that  light  is  come  into  the  world ;  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  He,  that  doth 
evil,  hateth  the  light ;  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved." 

Sdly*  From  the  same  source  toe  leam^  that  another  otjection 
against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  customarily  made  hy 
Infidels  ;  viz.  that  they  have  not  been  more  extensively  given  to  man* 
kind  ;  is  vain  and  futile. 

,  Infidels  customarily  speak  of  natural  religion  as  having  been 
communicated  to  the  whole  human  race.  Yet  even^ themselves, 
whenever  they  appeal  to  facts,  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  ancient 
philosophers ;  a^od  those,  almost  solely  o{  Greece  and  Rome.  Ex- 
cluMvely  of  the  discoveries,  which  are  attributed  to  these  men, 
there  is  not  now,  there  never  has  been.  Revelation  apart,  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  religion.  After  mighty  and  long  continu* 
ed  labours  on  this  subject ;   after  many  and  most  magnificent 
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promises ;  Infidels  have  never  been  able  to  produce  any  thing 
more.  Lord  Herbert^  after  having  made  the  strongest  deciara- 
tiona,  that  the  religion  of  Nature  is  innate  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  and  is  there  written  by  the  finger  of  Grod,  is  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  has  been  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  almost  all 
Bien.  But  the  philosophers  in  question  were  a  Uttle  company  of 
men ;  and  all,  who  ever  read  their  books,  were  but  a  mere  hand* 
Aih  There  are  more  persons  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
moment,  who  read  the  Scriptures,  and  are  in  a  good  degree 
acquainted  with  the  religion,  which  they  contain,  than  the  whole 
number,  which  have  read  any  philosophical  writings  since 
Philosophy  was  first  written.  There  were  far  more  persons  in 
tile  Jewish  nation,  and  in  most  ages  of  that  nation,  who  were  ac* 
quainted  widi  the  writings  of  MoseSj  and  afterwards  with  those  of 
the  prophets,  than  were  ever  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  and  jRo- 
man  philosophy. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  these  writings,  also,  came 
into  existence  at  so  late  a  period,  that  they  are  liable  to  the  full 
force  of  the  preceding  objection.  These  Philosophers  Kved  very 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses;  and  most  of  them  very  little  before, 
and  someof  ttiem  after,  the  time  of  Christ.  Had  they,  therefore, 
discovered  a  religion,  which  would  render  men  accepted  by  their 
Maker,  that  religion  would  have  been  liable  to  both  these 
objections,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  religion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  the  truth  is ;  the  religion,  which  they  taught,  was  as  little 
fitted  to  accomplish  this  great  end,  as  that,  which  was  embraced 
by  tlie  people  at  large.  They  cleared  the  common  Geniilism 
of  some  absurdities,  and  ornamented  it  with  some  doctrines  and 
precepts  which  were  just  and  defensible.  But  they  added  many 
absurdities  of  their  own  5  taught  false  doctrines  of  their  own ;  and 
increased  the  number  of  immoral  precepts.  All  these,  also, 
they  impressed  on  the  mind  with  the  whole  force  of  their  genias, 
learning,  eloquence,  and  authority.  In  the  mean  time,  their  ei- 
aniple  destroyed  the  influence  of  their  instructions,  when  they 
were  true;  and  increased  it,  when  they  were  false.  What, 
therefore,  they  found  bad  in  itself  they  made  worse  upon  the 
whole,  and  not  better. 
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SERMON  IV. 
ON  REVELATION. 

MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL  RENDER 
HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD.    SERMON  U, 


Jf)B  xxviii.  12,  13. 

Wkere  shall   Wisdom  be  founds  and  where  is  the  place  of  under* 

3tanding  ? 
JMsn  kwme%K  no%  ihe  price  thereof^  neitheris  it  found  in  the  land' 

of  the  living* 

An  intelligent  and  sober  man,  surveying  himself,  and  the  ob- 
jects around  him.  would  very  naturally  form  a  series  of  reiec- 
tions,  like  the  following. 

*'  Whence,  and  what,  am  I  ?  How  came  I  to  be,  to  be  what, 
and  where,  I  am  ?  My  frame  is  a  complication  of  wonders,  at- 
ieriy  surpassing  my  comprehension.  It  is  alive.  What  is  that 
life ;  and  whence  derived  ?  It  can  move.  What  is  the  ca^ise  of 
its  motions  ?  It  is  the  medium,  through  which  I  receive  an  end- 
less  multitude  of  sensations  both  pleasurable  and  painful.  By 
what  mysterious  power  does  it  become  this  medium  ?  I  can 
think,  and  choose  :  I  can  imagine,  and  feel :  1  c^an  hope,  and  fear : 
I  can  lore,  and  hate :  I  can  enjoy,  and  sufler.  In  what  manner 
are  tiiese  wonderful  affections  produced  ?'' 

**  I  am  placed  in  a  world,  full  of  wonders.  The  vegetable,  the 
animal,  and  the  mineral,  kingdoms  are  replenished  with  objects 
of  a  marvellous  nature ;  effects,  which  I  can  understand  very  im- 
perfectly;  and  causes,  which  I  can  scarcely  understand  at  afl» 
Yet  I  can  distinctly  perceive,  that  they  are  extensively  6tted  for 
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the  use  of  man ;  and  appear,  as  if  they  were  intended,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  myself  and  my 
fellow-men.  But  what  are  we  ?  For  what  end  were  we  made  ? 
for  there  are,  so  visible,  and  numerous,  proofs  of  contrivance,  and 
of  such  wonderful  contrivance,  in  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of 
man,  that  it  is  irrational,  and  seems  to  be  impossible,  not  to  con- 
clude, that  we  were  made.  Who,  and  what,  is  He,  by  whom  we 
were  made  ?  How  plainly  must  his  nature  transcend  all  such 
comprehension,  as  mine.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  power, 
wisdom  and  agency,  as  I  see  displayed  in  myself,  and  in  all  things 
which  are  presented  to  my  view,  I  am  lost  in  astonishment.  For 
what  purpose  was  I  made  ?  I  and  all  other  men  must  soon  go  to 
the  grave.  Shall  I  then  perish ;  or  shall  I  survive  the  tomb,  and 
re-exist  in  future  periods  of  endless  duraiion  ?  Of  what  incom* 
prehensible  importance  are  these  questions  ?  Who  can  answer 
them  ?" 

^^  If  man  is  destined  to  be  immortal,  and  may  be  happy 
'  throughout  eternity ;  what  measures  shall  he  undertake,  to  in* 
sure  this  happiness  ?  Where,  how,  with  whom,  shall  he  exist  ? 
What  will  be  his  circumstances  ?  How  shall  he  act,  so  as  to 
make  all  these  things  desirable,  when  he  shall  arrive  in  the  fu- 
ture worid  ?" 

Thoughts,  like  these,  have  probably  passed  through  the  mind 
of  every  man,  possessed  of  the  character,  which  1  have  mention- 
ed. Not  improbably,  they  may  often  have  engrossed  his  deepest 
attention;  awakened  anxiety "^and  alarm;  produced  perplexity; 
forced  the  thoughts  to  wander  into  the  eternal  world ;  to  explore 
with  distressing  solicitude  the  character,  and  designs,  of  God ; 
and  to  ask,  '^  What  will  become  of  me,  when  my  soul  shall  be  se- 
parated from  my  body  ?"  "  W%crc,"  he  will  irresistibly  exclaim, 
"  shall  the  Wisdom  be  founds  which  shall  iiiake  me  acceptable  to 
God  ?  Where  is  the  place  o/'that  Understandings  which  will  ena- 
ble me  effectually  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  my  future  being? 
Man  certainly  kncmeth  not  the  price  thereof;  for  its  value  is  be- 
yond all  price  :  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  for 
such  a  discovery  would  have  filled  the  world  with  astonishment 
and  rapture ;  and  the  tidings  must  have  vibrated  through  every 
nation,  and  every  succeeding  age  of  man." 
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1  have  already  stated  several  difficulties,  which  have  prevent^ 
ed  mankind  from  discovering  a  religion,  capable  of  rendering 
them  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  now  my  design  to  consider  this 
subject  with  respect  to  several  other  things,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fundamental ;  and  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will,  when 
fairly  examined,  prove  the  doctrine  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

In  this  examination  I  shall  pursue  the  scheme,  adopted  in  a 
former  discourse ;  and  shall  consider  that,  which  man  can  do  con^ 
ceming  this  all-important  subject^  as  being  what  man  has  aheadg 
done.  It  would  be  idle,  here,  to  enter  into  abstract  speculations 
ronceming  the  possible  extent  of  the  powers  of  man.  After  all 
the  laborious  efforts,  which  have  been  made,  and  made  with  eve- 
ry  advantage,  it  is  perfect  trifling  to  inquire  whether  there  may 
not  be  hereafter  some  superior  mind,  or  a  mind  possessed  of 
some  superior  advantages,  by  wljich  this  mighty  discovery  may 
be  more  successfully  made.  Cicero^s  remark  is,  here,  plainly 
conclusive :  *^  That  it  makes  no  difference  whether  no  man  is 
wise,  or  whether  no  man  can  be  wise." 

Still,  I  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  the  minds  of  my  audience,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
ease  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  shall  attempt  to  show,  that 
Reason  cannot  possibly  make  this  discovery,  and  to  exhibit  the 
real  grounds  of  this  impossibility. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  I  observe  ge- 
nerally, 

That  our  duty  cannot  be  performed,  unless  it  is  known  ; 

TTuU  it  cannot  be  known,  unless  our  relations  to  the  beings^  to 
whom  our  duties  are  owed,  be  known  /  and 

JTiat  these  relations  cannot  be  known,  unless  the  nature,  charac- 
ter, and  circumstances^  of  these  beings,  out  of  which  all  these  rela* 
iions  rise,  arul  on  which  they  all  depend,  be  also  knonm. 

These  propositions,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  admitted ;  since  they 
cannot  be  denied  without  violence  to  Reason. 

It  will  be  the  particular  design  of  this  discourse  to  show,  that 
the  several  things,  which  I  have  specified,  are  unknown.  Should 
this  be  evinced ;  it  will  follow,  that  our  duty,  so  far,  must  be  also 
unknown  ;  and  that  whatever  reward  might  be  acquired  from  the 
performance  of  our  duty  must  be  unattainable,  unless  we  can  de- 
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rive  the  knowledge  of  it  from  some  other  Boaice  than  the  exercise 
^oQr  reason. 

In  aapport  of  this  scheme,  I  obserrey 

L  Thai  Reaam^  left  to  itself^  cannot  understand  the  JVbdire  of 
God. 

Smonide$j  having  been  asked  by  Dionjfsnuj  the  tjrairt  ^  Su%, 
what  God  was,  requested  a  day's  time  to  consider  the  subject. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  instead  of  returning  an  answer,  he  re- 
ijnested  two  more ;  at  the  end  of  these^  four ;  and  at  the  end  of  all, 
answered,  that  he  was  unable  to  tell.  Every  man,  who  kmks 
into  his  own  bosom,  will  distinctly  perceive,  that,  as  face  anmtt' 
tth  to  fact  in  the  wattr^  so  does  his  mind  to  that  of  the  philoso* 
pher.  No  words  will  j)e  necessary  to  convince  him  of  hia  own 
Ignorance  of  this  great  and  mysterious  Being.  If  he  makes,  se- 
rknis  efforts  to  analyse  his  character ;  he  will  find  difficultieij 
substantially  the  same  with  those  which  met  the  eye  of  Simonidee  ; 
and  will  ieel  that  he  needs,  not  a  few  days,  not  a  few  years,  not  a 
single  life,  but  many  lives,  and  mamy  centurie^i  to  acquire  satifl- 
fiMitory  views  concerning  this  un&thomable  subject.  After  all  his 
labours,  after  all  his  anxieties,  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to 
address  to  his  own  soul  the  language  of  Zophar  to  Jo6,  ^'  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?  the  measure  thereof  is 
longer  than  the  earth ;  and  broader  than  the  sea.'' 

What  is  thus  irresistibly  proved  by  every  man  in  his  owa  seri- 
ous attempts  to  investigate  the  subject  is  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  also,  evident  from  facts.  Reason  has  never  been  able 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been  one  God,  or  two,  or  many. 
The  conduct  of  men  in  this  respect  has  been  very  remarkable* 
Imagination  has  formed  the  gods  of  Reason,  or  Philosophy.  The 
process  appears  to  have  been  this.  The.  common  people,  amid 
the  various  displays,  of  the  divine  Presence  and  Agency  in  the 
natural  world,  which  made  strong  impressions  on  their  imagina- 
tion^  fastened  upon  one,  and  another,  as  peculiar  objects  of  vene- 
lation;  connecting  with  them  various  traditional  doctrines,  and 
stories,  in  an  association,  which  became  ultimately  permanent 
From. reverencing  God  in  these  objects  they  came  ultiiiiatel/9 
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and  speedilj,  to  reyerence  the  objects  themselves  as  gods. 
From  beHeving,  that  God  was  peculiarly  maDifested  in  these  ob- 
jects, they  soon  came  to  fancy,  that  each  of  the  objects  Was  a 
god.  When  they  had  once  attribated  to  them  this  character ; 
thepoetS)  in  the  wanton  indulgence  of  imagination  also,  added  to 
tbeir  origin  and  character  innumerable  su^estions,  made  by  an 
excursive  mind,  concerning  their  employments,  their  stations, 
their  powers,  and  their  connection  with  men.  In  this  situation 
they  were  taken  up  by  the  philosophers.  Thei*e  is  no  solid 
ground  for  believing,  that  the  reason  of  these  men'at  all  lessened 
the  number,  or  materially  improved  the  character,  of  the  Deities, 
transnutted  to  them  by  the  fancy  of  their  predecessors*  Of  the 
three  hundred  Jupiters,  or  supreme  gods,  of  Philosophy,  it  is  ori* 
gtnally,  and  mathematically  certain,  that  all  must  be  false,  except 
one.  A  glance  of  the  eye  proves  that  one  equally  false ;  because 
fraught  with  gross  and  miserable  imperfection. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
debates  of  Philosophy  about  the  substance  of  God,  his  manner 
of  existence,  his  attributes,  and  his  prowdence,  were  endless. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the  difficulties,  which,  to  hu- 
man  beings,  attend  the  subject,  than  these  debates,  and  the  di-* 
versity  and  contrariety  of  opinion  which  they  unfold.  Had  the 
Divine  Character  been  obvious  to  the  Reason  of  Man ;  it  is  im- 
possible, that  he  should  have  found  the  object  of  his  worship  in 
tiie  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  stars ;  in  the  four  elements ; 
in  the  world  at  large ;  in  living  and  dead  men ;  in  animals  of* 
every  description,  even  down  to  frogs,  and  flies ;  in  innumerable 
creatures  of  imagination ;  in  a  multitude  of  productions,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ^  and  in  images,  formed  of  the  various  metals, 
of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

That  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Reason,  unassisted  by  Reveh'* 
tion,  to  prove,  that  there  is  but  one  God^  is  certain  from  the  facts^ 
that  Reason,  thus  circumstanced,  has  never  furnished  this  proof. 
The  volumes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  absolutely  vacant  of  any 
satisfactory  evidence  on  this  subject.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  an 
individual  Philosopher,  in  the  whole  number,  appears  steadily  ta 
have  believed  the  existence  of  one  God  only.  SocraUB,  as  truly  as 
thereat,  speaks,  indiflerently,  of  God  in  the  singular,  and  gf>d$  in  flie 
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plural :  and  both  he  and  they  encouraged,  and  practiBed,  the  poly* 
theistic  worship*  On  the  one  hand  they  recommended  (he  idola- 
try of  their  respective  countries ;  and  on  the  other  employed  their 
talents  to  support  it* 

We,  perhaps^  may  smile  at  the  views,  which  they  formed  cod- 
ceming  this  subject ;  and  may  easily  foiget,  that  for  all  our  sa« 
perior  knowledge  we  are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures.  Our  soiiles 
may  be  spared*  In  their  circumstances  we  should  have  thought, 
and  acted,  in  the  same  manner.  Many  of  the  men,  who  thus 
taught,  and  jftactised,  were  among  tlie  ablest  of  the  human  race. 

The  Scriptures  furnish  many  aids  to  our  reason  in  examining 
this  subject,  of  which  the  ancient  Philosophers  were  necessarily 
destitute.  Of  these.  Infidels  are  amply  possessed.  Yet  no  Infi- 
del has  hitherto  produced  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  Unity 
of  God.  That  this  would  have  been  done,  had  it  been  in  their 
power,  cannot  be  doubted :  since  their  inducements  to  accomplish 
it  liave  been  more  than  sufficient. 

But  the  Unity  of  God,  as  every  one  who  has  read  the  Scrip- 
tures perfectly  know«,  from  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  it,  is 
a  doctrine  of  supreme  importance  towards  our  knowledge  of  the 
relations,  which  exist  between  us  and  him.  If  ihert  is  but  oite 
God;  our  reverence  J  gratitude^  and  obedience^  are  due  to  him  only  : 
tf there  €tre  two  ;  this  tribute  is  due  either  equally^  or  unequally ^  to 
bath.  It  has  ever  been  the  conclusion  of  Reason,  that  all  the  be- 
ings, to  whom  this  title  was  justly  given,  had  a  claim  to  the  reli- 
gious services  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  those  among  the  heathen, 
who  held  that  there  were  two  Gods,  one  good  and  the  other  evil, 
worshipped  both ;  and  generally  rendered,  as  do  the  Aborigines 
of  this  country,  peculiar  homage  to  the  evil  fleity,  in  order  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  the  sufferings,  which  they  expected  him, 
otherwise,  to  inflict.  What  an  immeasurable  change  is  thus  intro- 
duced atooce  into  the  religious  duty  of  men,Hin  consequence  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  their  admission  of  a  second 
into  their  creed.  We  here  see  men  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  ren- 
dering their  supreme  homage  to  a  being,  invested  with  all  the  at- 
tributes of  Satan. 

Further ;  if  there  be  two  Gods,  vyliat  are  our  relations  to  each  ? 
By  which  of  them,  if  it  be  allowed  that  we  are  creatures,  were  we 
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created  ?  By  which  of  them  are  we  preserved  ?  From  which  of, 
them  do  we  derive  the  means  of  supporting  life,  and  rendering  it 
desirable  ?  To  which  of  them  must  we  look  for  the  continuance 
of  our  beii^  in  the  future  ages  of  duration  ?  By  which  of  them  is 
this  world  governed  f  Are  all  these  things,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  be  attributed  to  them  both:  and,  if  so,  are  they 
equally  or  unequally  attributable?  Who  can  answer  these 
questions  f 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  relations,  which  we  sustain  to  a 
being,  whom  we  style  God,  must  be  essentially  dependent^on  these 
considerations :  and,  until  the  latter  can  be  satisfactorily  determin- 
ed, the  former,  together  with  all  the  duties  springing  from  them, 
must  remain  unknown* 

Voltairt  pronounced  God  to  be  an  imperfect  and  dependent  being. 
If  this  is  his  character ;  (and  that  it  is  the  real  character  of  all  the 
gods,  adcnowledged  by  both  Heathen  and  Infidel  Philosophy,  is 
unquestionable ;)  it  is  of  incomprehensible  moment  to  us,  that  we 
know,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  what  is  the  kind,  and  what  the 
measure,  of  the  services,  whether  mental  or  external,  which  he 
will  require.  That  he  will  require  us  to  think  justly  of  him  must 
undoubtedly  be  admitted.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  indispensable, 
that  we  know  on  whom,  and  in  what  respects,  he  is  dependent ; 
and  in  what  particulars,  and  to  what  degree,  he  is  imperfect.  If 
he  himself  be  just ;  he  cannot  demand  of  us,  that  we  ascribe  to  him 
attributes,  which  he  does  not  possess ;  nor  in  degrees,  in  which  he 
does  not  possess  them*  Who  is  aUe  to  make  these  aaeriptions 
truly. 

Further.  In  what  manner  shall  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of  his 
will ;  the  degree  of  love,  reverence,  and  confidence,  which  he  re- 
qoires ;  the  kind  of  worship,  which  he  expects ;  or  the  practical 
obedience,  with  which  he  will  be  satisfied  ?  Or  are  all  these  things 
to  be  left  to  conjecture  and  accident  ? 

In  the  Scriptures  Jbhovab  is  exhibited  ae  possessing  untimiied 
and  ttbsoltUe  perfectum.  How  different  must  be  the  homage  and 
the  obedience  due  to  such  a  being,  from  those,  whtoh  can  be  claim- 
ed by  one  who  is  dependent  and  imperfect. 

The  true  Gad  eOher  u,  or  is  noi^  the  Creator,  the  Preserver^  the 
Benrfa^or^  the  Rukr,  and  the  Jtessarder,  of  all  beings.   The  seve* 
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ral  relations,  here  expressed,  are  plainly  of  incomprehemibie 
importance  to  us.  If  he  is  not  our  Creator;  then  we  are  not  his 
property,  and  in  this  respect  owe  him  nothing.  If  he  is  not  our 
Bene&ctor ;  he  can  claim  from  us  no  gratitttde  for  any  of  the 
blessings,  which  we  enjoy.  If  he  is  not  our  Ruler ;  we  owe  him 
nothing  as  subjects ;  are  not  bound  by  his  laws ;  and  cannot  be 
iiequired  to  yield  him  any  obedience.  If  he  is  not  our  Rewarder  ; 
we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  his  hands ;  and  can  entertain  no 
hope  of  his  favour,  nor  fear  of  his  displeasure.  -But  who  does 
not  know,  that  concerning  all  these  subjects  the  Reason  of  man 
has  been  lost  in  perplexity  and  error  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  a 
denial  of  these  attributes  to  God  will  entirely  change  all  those 
relationis,  which  subsist  between  him  and  us  ;  and  will  essentially 
change,  or  absolutely  annihilate,  all  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
him? 

Many  of  the  Philosophers,  and  among  others  AriBtoile,  the 
ablest  of  them  all,  thought,  that  the  Worid  was  not  created  by  God. 
If  he  did  not  create  it ;  it  is  not  his  property ;  nor  the  things, 
which  it  contains.  Of  course,  he  cannot  have  given  it  to  t^. 
Whence  then  do  we  derive,  on  what  foundation  do  we  claim, 
any  property,  or  any  right,  in  the  things,  which  we  possen  ? 
Now,  in  this  case,  are  we  indebted  to  him  for  our  sustenance  and 
€omfi>rt  ? 

Ts  God  the  Sanctifier  of  man  ?  The  ancient  Philosophers  de- 
nied this,  almost  with  a  single  voice ;  atnd  the  common  people  at 
large  were  of  the  same  opinion.  ^'  It  is  the  judgment  of  all  man* 
kind,^'  says  Cotta^  in  Cicero^ s  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Gods,  ^  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  to  be  asked  of  God ;  but  a  man 
is  to  expect  wisdom,  only  from  himself.' '  "  Who,"  says  he, "  ever 
gives  thanks  to  the  gods  for  being  a  good  man  ?"  This  also  has 
been  the  general,  and  probably  the  universal,  opinion  of  Iniidels. 
Nay,  it  has  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  opinion  of  multitudes,  who 
style  themselves  Christians.  Virtue  is  unquestionably  the  blu- 
est good,  which  mankind  either  do  or  can  enjoy.  If  it  is  not 
given  to  us  by  God ;  then  we  are  plainly  not  indebted  to  him  for 
that  blessing,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  others.  For  the 
chief  part  of  our  blessings  theti,  according  to  this  <^inion,  we 
ptre  him  no  gratitude.    How  obvious  is  it,  that  the  admission,  or 
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rejection,  of  tbis  doctrioe  introduces  into  the  moral  sjitem  a 
wenderfttl  Tariation  both  of  our  relations  and  our  duties.  If  vir- 
tue is  not  given  by  God ;  we  certainly  cannot  ask  for  it«  Of 
course,  tbis  subject  must  be  excluded  from  our  prayers.  If  we 
do  not  receive  it  from  his  bauds;  it  must  be  equally  excluded 
from  our  praises.  At  the  same  time,  bow  distant  from  the  hu- 
Biility  enjoined  in  the  Gospel,  must  be  the  self-complacency  ex- 
perienced by  the  man,  who  is  satisfied  that  he  provides  for  him- 
self greater  blessings  than  are  given  to  him  by  God. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  denied  thai  there  was  any 
such  thing  aa  a  Providence*  Taciins  declares  it  to  be  uncertain, 
m  his  view,  whether  the  affairs  of  mankind  were  governed  by 
chance^  or  fate.  Pliny  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  providence,  as 
being  unworthy  of  God.  Plato  taught,  that  ther£  is  a  providence, 
which  extends  to  individuals^  and  their  concerns ;  but  supposes, 
that  the  managemevU  of  things,  in  this  worlds  is  vested  in  the  stars  ; 
whom  he  directs,  therefore,  to  be  worshipped.  Generally,  the  phi- 
losophers, who  admitted  a  providence,  held  either  that  it  was  ge- 
aeral,  and  respected  only  vast  and  important  affairs ;  or,  if  it  ex« 
tended  to  individuals  and  their  interests,  that  it  was  administered 
only  by  subordinate  deities  ;  stars,  demons,  and  other  such  gods. 
A  great  number  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  attributed  the  con- 
trol of  all  things  to  fate :  while  many  others  considered  tbem  as 
being  left  to  the  direction  of  chance.  Accordingly  the  elder  Pliny 
observes,  that  ^^  the  goddess  Fortune,  blind«  variable,  and  incon- 
stant, is  invoked  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  persons.^' 

Infidels,  in  modern  times,  have  adopted  opinions,  similar  to 
some  of  these,  and  exactly  the  same  with  others.  JIfr.  Chubb 
says,  ^^  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all ;" 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  *^  That  God  does  not  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  particular  men,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  be- 
lief of  any  particular  p/ovidence  ;  that  God  concerns  not  himself 
with  the  afiairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only 
collective  bodies  of  men,  and  not  individuals.'' 

If  these  things  are  true ;  it  is  undeniably  evident,  not  that  our 
relations  to  him,  and  his  to  us,  are  changed,  but  that  all  rela- 
tions between  him  and  us,  which  are  of  any  importance,  are  an- 
nibilated*    If  he  did  not  determine  our  existence;  if  he  does  not 
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proTide  for  oijr  wants ;  if  he  does  not  preserve  oar  lives ;  if  he 
does  not  defend  us  from  evil ;  if,  when  distressed,  he  does  not  re^ 
store  us  to  comfort  and  hope;,  then  plainly  we  are  indebted  to 
Him  for  none  of  these  blessings ;  and  they  are  either  casual,  or 
derived  from  some  other  being.  If  they  are  derived  from  some 
other  being;  then  all  our  oblig^ationa  for  them  respect  that  being 
only.  If  they  are  casual ;  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  any  be* 
ing  whatever* 

If  our  actions  are  too  insignificarU  to  be  regarded  by  God}  tkey 
ought  not  to  be  objects  of  any  concern  to  us^  except  as  sowces  ofcon* 
venience  and  inconvenience.  As  right,  or  wrong,  they  are  visibly 
of  no  moment.  We  are,  therefore,  released  at  once  from  all  the 
duties,  which  respect  God,  or  our  fellow-creatures,  or  ourselves ; 
and  are  under  no  obligations  to  reverence,  or  obey  him  ;  ta  exhi« 
bit  justice,  truth,  and  kindness,  to  them;  or  to  restrain  within  any 
bounds  our  own  passions  and  appetites. 

Finally,  if  God  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  the  Ruler  of  the  mu* 
verse  ;  he  certainly  has  prescribed  no  /aw,  and  required  no  ohedi* 
ence.  Where^  there  is  no  lam^  there  is  plainly  no  transgressi^Hm 
IVhat  we  customarily  style  sin  is,  therefore,  no  more  forbidden  by 
him  than  virtue;  and  virtue  is  no  more  required  than  sin.  All 
accountablenesB  is  by  this  scheme  exterminated ;  all  reward ;  and 
all  punishment. 

II. ,  Re€tson  cannot  discover  the  Designs  of  God, 

Should  it  be  admitted,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  observa- 
tions, which  have  been  already  made,  that  we  are  abl&  in  some 
good  degree  to  understand  the  Character  of  God ;  still  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  discover  his  Designs.  We  know,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  character  of  many  men;  and  in  a  variety 
of  cases  can  form  just  opinions  respecting  their  future  canduct, 
so  far  as  it  will  depend  on  their  general  character.  Still  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  divine  at  a]l  the  various  designs, 
which  they  continually  form,  unless  wheti  they  are  pleased  direct* 
ly  to  disclose  them.  "  What  man,"  says  Si.  Paul^  "  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  in  him  ?  Even 
so  the  tilings  of  God  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God«" 

The  designs  of  a  voluntary  being.  Omniscience,  only,  can  dis- 
Cem.     Accordingly,  to  search  the  heart  is  challenged  by  J&h^vah 
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as  biB  own  prerogatire.  The  nature  of  such  a  being,  when  well 
understood,  may,  I  confess,  help  us^o  determine  what  will  be  the 
general  character  of  his  designs ;  if  he  be  virtuous,  that  they  also 
will  be  virtuous ;  if  he  be  sinful,  that  they  will  be  sinful.  But  it 
can  never  teach  us  what  his  particular  designs  will  be.  Pre-emi- 
nently true  is  this  observation  concerning  God.  The  nature  of 
God  is  infinite.  All  his  Attributes  are  unlimited;  as  are  his 
views  also ;  his  designs ;  and  his  actions.  His  plans  are  univer- 
sally formed  so,  as  to  embrace  all  the  interests  of  his  vast  king- 
dom, spread  through  immensity  and  eternity*  What  being,  be- 
side himself,  can  understand  designs,  proceeding  from  such  a 
source, and  comprehending  such  objects? 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  make  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
God  whose  existence  is  revealed  ;  whose  character  is  disclosed; 
whom  you  may  be  said  in  some  proper  sense  to  know ;  whose 
law  is  in  the  most  definite  manner  declared  to  you;  and  whose 
designs,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  great  numbers,  are  dis- 
tinctly explained  :  let  me  persuade  you  to  make  this  God  the  ob- 
ject of  your  diligent  contemplation.  Let  me  urge  you  to  inquire 
with  care  whether  you  know  any  thing,  which  is  material  to  his 
character,  beside  what  is  disclosed  in  the  sacred  volume*  He  is 
there  exhibited  as  self-existent.  Can  you  tell  what  self-ejcistence 
is  ?  He  is  declared  to  be  omnipresent.  Can  you  at  all  satisfy 
yourselves  how  the  Being,  who  is  now  present  in  thib  house,  is  at 
this  moment  also,  equally  present  in  the  sun,  in  the  fixed-stars, 
and  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  ?  He  is  declared  to  be  omniscient. 
Can  you  think  what  it  is  to  search  the  hearU  and  the  hearts  of  all 
.beings  at  the  same  Vmv  ;  to  watch  the  motions  of  a  minion  on  his 
footstool,  and  the  thoughts  of  an  angel  before  his  throne ;  and  at 
a  single  glance  to  survey  whatever  is  done  abovt^  and  under  the 
whole  heaven  ;  and  to  behold  whatever  is  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture, in  the  iilimitab  e  extent  of  duration  with  one  view;  and 
that  unalterable,  and  eternal.  He  is  declared  to  be  eternal,  and 
immutable.  To  him,  therefore,  there  is  no  succession.  What- 
ever to  created  beings  is  past,  whatever  is  future,  is  to  him  only 
present :  and  a  thousand  years  are  to  him  exactly  as  one  day^  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years.     All  duration  to  him,  therefore,  is 
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expressed  by  the  single  word  Now.    Are  not  your  minds  lost  in 
attempting  to  comprehend  these  amazing  objects? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  scheme  of  inquiry  any  farther* 
What  is  true  of  these  subjects  is  true  of  ail,  which  pertain  to  God* 
What  then  can  be  known  concerning  the  designs  of  such  a  being 
as  this,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  pleased  to  reveal  ?  How  plain 
is  it,  that  Philosophy  has  here  no  principles,  from  which  to  argue  % 
and  must  form  its  conclusions  without  premises. 

But  in  the  Designs  of  God  are  involved  whatever  he  chooses, 
and  whatever  he  will  do ;  and  therefore  all  our  duty,  and  all  our 
interest.     How  then  shall  Reason  find  out  either  ? 

III.   We  know  very  little  of  our  own  Mature. 

The  proof  of  this  position  is  absolute.  Philosophers  have  ia 
all  ages  been  faboriousl^  employed  in  discussing  the  human  cha- 
racter ;  and  yet  no  complete,  satisfactory  account  'has  hitherto 
been  given  of  this  subject.  The  systems  of  those,  who  have  gone 
before^  have  been  regularly  doubted  and  denied,  by  those  who 
have  followed  them.  Every  age,  and  country,  of  civilized  man, 
has  been  extensively  employed  in  this  manner.  Even  now  en- 
lightened men  are  thus  employed.  Yet  where  is  the  treatise 
concerning  man,  which  has  commanded  the  general  suffrage  in  its 
favour  ? 

We  understand  imperfectly  the  very  Reason,  by  which  we 
make  discoveries.  Concerning  the  Will  we  are  still  more  in  the 
dark.  Nay,  we  are  unsatisfied  whether  the  soul  is  material,  or 
immaterial.  We  are  still  disputing  concerning  the  nature  of  Vir- 
tue ;  and  are  undetermined  whether  it  is  a  passion,  or  the  energy 
of  the  mind  operating  in  a  given  manner.  We  have  not  yet  de- 
termined in  what  Moral  Obligation  consists ;  or  how  far  it  ex- 
tends :  nor  are  we  agreed  concerning  the  nature  of  Sin,  or  its 
guilt ;  or  concerning  the  merit  of  virtue.  The  question,  wheth- 
er man  is  a  moral  agent  or  a  machine,  is  still  in  debate. 

On  these  subjects  hang  others  of  immeasurable  importance: 
and,  as  these  are  settled,  so  those  must  be  determined. 

Our  Relations  to  God  depend  on  our  own  nature,  as  well  as  on 
his.  If  we  are  animals,  or  if  we  are  machines,  as  philosophers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  in  great  numbers  have  asserted ;  then 
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inre  sustain  one  set  of  relations  towards  God,  and  toward  all  other 
intelligent  beings.  If  we  are  Moral  agents ;  .our  relations  to  both 
are  immeasurably  different ;  and  involve  an  importance,  which 
no  finite  mind  can  comprehend  :  and  as  these  relations  vary,  so 
will  vary  whatever  we  call  by  the  name  of  duty.  Since,  there- 
fore, we  are  thus  ignorant  of  our  own  nature ;  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent, that  the  relations,  which  we  sustain,  and  the  duties  which 
we  owe,  to  other  beings  must,  on  this  account  also,  be  extensive- 
ly unknown. 

IV.  Human  Reason  knows^  and  can  at  present  knowj  little  or 
nothing  concerning  other  parts  of  the  Divine  Kingdom. 

The  world,  in  which  we  dwell,  is  connected  with  other  worlds ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  with  their  inhabitants  :  In  how  many  ways, 
for  what  and  how  many  purposes,  how  intimately,  and  how  loose- 
ly, we  are  ignorant.  Still,  it  is  with  perfect  reason  concluded,  that 
as  all  worlds,  and  all  intelligent  beings,  are  parts  of  one  kingdom 
of  God,  they  must  necessarily  be  connected  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  All  Intelligent  beings  are  capable  of  being  happy,  or 
miserable ;  are  of  a  social  nature  ;  are  fitted  to  feel,  and  are  in- 
tended to  feel,  an  important  interest  in  each  other's  well-being ; 
and  are  formed  with  powers  and  propensities,  which  always  ena- 
ble, and  at  times  incline,  them  to  contribute  to  this  glorious  ob- 
ject. The  Scriptures  extensively  instruct  us  in  the  existence, 
nature  and  circumstances,  of  two  other  worlds ;  viz.  heaven  and 
hell.  They  also  announce  to  us  the  existence,  and  unfold  some 
of  the  interests,  of  many  more;  of  which  they  speak,  indifferent* 
ly,  under  the  name  of  heavens,  and  heavenly  places.  All  things 
in  these  heavens,  as  well  as  in  the  earth,  they  assure  us,  God  will 
gather  together  rmder  Christ,  as  the  head.  All  these,  therefore, 
are  in  an  important  manner  interested,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  in  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Redeemer. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  how  nearly  we  are  related  to 
Heaven,  and  Hell ;  or  how  deeply  interesting  to  us  is  every  thing, 
which  pertains  to  these  worlds.  That  in  all  probability  we  shall  be 
more  or  less  concerned,  during  the  progress  of  eternal  ages,  in 
the  affairs  of  all  other  worlds  is  with  the  best  reason  presumed. 

TOL.    I.  10 
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Let  it  be  remembered,  that  oar  powers  may  hereafter  be  such,  as 
will  enable  us  to  visit  them  with  no  more  difficulty,  than  we  ezpe* 
rience  in  going  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages ;  and  to 
tmderstand  and  feel  their  interests  as  easily,  as  we  now  do  those  of 
our  own  nation.  Our  Reason  also  further  teaches  us,  that  the 
disposition,  and  the  intelligence,  which  may  be  thus  employed, 
constitute  a  more  exalted  and  desirable  state  of  being,  than  any 
other.  Should  it  be  supposed,  that  this  is  too  much  to  believe 
concerning  such  beings,  as  ourselves ;  I  answer,  that  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God  are  causes,  and  that  Eternity  is  a  duration, 
amply  sufficient  to  accomplish  them  all.  Let  me  add,  that  what 
the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  existence  of  such  worlds,  Reason  rea- 
dily admits ;  and  the  modern  Astronomy  seems  to  establish,  to 
say  the  least,  with  high  probability  :  I  mean  with  regard  to  aU, 
except  the  first  two. 

Our  ignorance  of  these  numerous  worlds,  and  of  our  relations 
to  tiieir  inhabitants,  is  no  more  a  proof,  that  we  are  not  thus  re- 
lated, or  that  our  relations  to  them  are  not  important  to  us,  than 
the  ignorance  of  a  child  concerning  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  is  a  native,  proves,  that  he  bears  no  relation  to 
his  unknown  fellow-citizens.  The  day  may  arrive  to  some,  or 
other,  of  such  children ;  it  is  continually  arriving  to  many  such 
children ;  in  which  they  not  only  become  acquainted  with  these 
fellow-citizens,  before  unknown,  and  many  of  their  interests ;  but 
actually  exert  an  important  influence  in  conducting  them,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  effectuate  extensive  and  permanent  happiness. 
We,  for  ought  that  appears,  may  hereafter  possess  a  knowledge  of 
distant  worlds,  resembling  this ;  and  may  exert  a  similar  influ* 
ence  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  those,  by  whom  they  are  in- 
habited. 

This  great  Work  of  God  is  one  work :  and  the  Scriptures  in- 
form as,  that  it  is  perfect*  All  the  parts  are  parts  of  one  whole ; 
and  are  necessary  to  its  perfection.  A  reason  exists  for  the  crea- 
tion of  every  atom ;  and  much  more  for  that  of  every  Intelligent 
being,  his  attributes,  actions,  and  destiny.  To  this  whole  we  are 
60  related,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  may 
have  a  real  and  useful  influence  on  its  well-being :  and  they  have 
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directly  taught  us  the  maimer,  in  which  we  are  to  act  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  time  thej  also  inform  us,  that  in  contributing 
to  it  we  directly  promote  our  own  highest  happiness. 

That  all  this  is  certainly  true,  and  a  truth  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance, with  regard  to  our  escape  from  hell,  and  our  admission 
to  heaven,  if  there  is  a  hearen  or  a  hell,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
That  we  should  so  act  here,  as  to  be  received  into  heaven,  when 
we  leave  this  world ;  that  we  should  so  live  here,  as  to  live 
there ;  be  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  to  their  number,  and  so- 
ciety ;  useful  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness ;  and  be  able 
and  disposed  to  harmonize  in  their  divine  employments,  so  as  to 
become  blessings,  and  not  nuisances  ;  every  man  will  readily  ad- 
mit. That  all  this  may  be  truly  applied  to  other  worlds,  cannot 
be  questioned. 

But  Philosophy  can  direct  us  to  no  conduct,  which  will  be  use^ 
fultothis  purpose.  Yet  the  purpose  itself  is  probably  of  more 
importance  than  any  other ;  and  may,  not  improbably,  involve  all 
that  is  important  to  us. 

V.  Reason  hums  nothing  concerning  our  own  Future  state* 

I  readily  acknowledge,  that  Reason  can  supply  ailments,  of 
sufficient  weight  to  render  our  future  existence  probable :  but  this 
probability  is  not  knowledge.  Of  the  manner  of  being,  of  the 
circumstances,  of  the  residence,  of  the  society  which  may  be 
found  there,  Reason  is  absolutely  ignorant.  It  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er we  shall  be  happy  or  miserable.  If  we  are  to  be  happy ;  it 
knows  not  the  kind  nor  degree  o£  happiness  ;  nor  the  means,  by 
which  it  may  be  secured  ;  nor  the  duration,  through  which  it  will 
extend. 

A  single  act  of  ours  in  the  beginning  of  our  present  life  has  of- 
ten, perhaps  usually,  a  controling  influence  over  all  our  earthly 
destiny.  Such  an  act  determines  what  shall  be  our  education ; 
what  our  profession  in  life  ;  what  our  character,  our  usefulness, 
our  enjoyments.  By  a  fair  analogy,  the  conduct  of  the  present 
life  may  be  concluded  to  have  a  decisive  influence  on  our  whole 
future  state  throughout  eternity.  It  is,  therefore,  of  immeasura- 
ble importance  to  us,  that  we  should  know  how  to  act  in  such  a 
manner,  here,  as  to  make  our  eternal  existence  desirable. 

But  on  this  subject  Reason  can  ^y^  us  no  satisfaction.    As  it 
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cannot  comprehend  the  nature,  nor  designs,  of  God ;  it  cannot 
tell  what  be  will  demand,  or  accept.  As  it  understands  our  own 
nature  very  imperfectly ;  it  is  wholly  unable  to  divine  what  we 
can  do ;  what  we  ought  to  do ;  and  the  moral  nature,  desert,  and 
reward,  of  what  we  actually  do.  What  a  blind,  miserable  guide 
is  Reason,  then,  with  r^ard  to  our  future  being  :  and  yet  in  our 
future  being  all  our  important  interests  lie,  except  preparing  our- 
selves for  it  in  the  present  life. 

If  the  observations,  made  in  the  present  discourse,  are  admitted 
to  be  just ;  it  will  I  presume  be  conceded,  that  the  doctrine  in  the 
text  is  established. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  design  to  determine,  with  precision, 
how  far  Reason  is  able  to  proceed  in  investigating  the  several 
subjects,  which  I  have  mentioned.  To  do  this,  in  all  the  particu- 
lars, would  demand  volumes.  The  object,  which  I  have  wished 
to  compass  in  this  discourse,  is  to  show  what  is  the  amount,  the 
sum,  of  all  the  possible  attainments  of  Reason,  or  Philosophy,  witli 
respect  to  the  momentous  subjects,  which  have  been  mentioned* 
This,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  following  : 

That  in  some  of  them  it  is  wholly  ignorant ;  and  in  all  is  so  im- 
perfectly informed,  as  to  be  lost  in  uncertainty,  and  forced  to  refy 
on  conjecture. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  whole  subject,  taken  in  a  single  view, 
which  I  have  wished  to  press  upon  your  minds. 

Infidels,  and  especially  young  men  who  are  Infidels,  are  prone 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  situa^on,  and  their  prospects,  without 
even  so  much  as  inquiring  whether  they  have  any  solid  ground  for 
their  satisfaction.  Nor  is  this  unhappy  propensity  confined  to 
Infidels  only,  or  to  young  men.  Multitudes,  who  consider  them- 
selves as  Christians ;  thousands,  nay,  millions,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  mature  in  years,  and  not  a  small  number  exhibiting  in 
other  respects  sobriety,  and  good  sense ;  are  accustomed  to  in- 
quire very  little,  if  at  all,  concerning  the  foundation  of  their  hopes 
of  future  happiness.  Can  this  conduct  consist  with  common 
sense ;  is  it  not  a  strong  specimen  of  delirium ;  to  hazard  the  soul 
on  mere  uncertainty  ?  Can  it  be  wisdom,  can  it  be  common 
sense,  to  launch  into  the  ocean  of  Eternity  upon  a  plank  ? 

The  only  manner,  in  which  Reason  can  aigue,  or  conclude, 
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concerning  the  momentous  subject  of  this  discourse,  is  by  analogy, 
jfonnded  on  experience.  But  what  is  the  experience,  and  where 
is  the  analogy,  which  in  this  case  will  enable  us  to  aigue  at  all, 
or  to  arrive  at  conclusions  on  which  we  can  rest  with  a  hope? 
Can  we  say,  that  the  self-existent,  iudepeiident  omnipresent,  al- 
mighty, all-knowing  Jehovah  is  so  much  like  man,  whoisaworm^ 
and  the  son  of  man^  who  is  but  a  worm^  that  from  the  character 
and  actions  of  men  we  may  safely  conclude  concerning  his  cha* 
racter  and  actions ;  or  determine,  from  what  men  might  be  ex^ 
pected  to  do,  what  will  be  done  by  him  ?  Can  we  suppose  the 
plans,  and  the  designs,  of  a  being,  who  sees  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end^  whose  pians  are  formed  for  the  interests  of  one  immense 
and  eternal  empire,  can  resemble  the  views  and  purposes  of  be- 
ings,  who  are  of  yesterday  ? 

We  are  prone  to  recline  upon  the  divine  mercy^  yctj  loosely 
examined,  and  very  imperfectly  understood.  Look  at  the  events 
of  this  world;  at  the  providence,  at  the  actions,  of  God  himself. 
Certainly  it  is  safer  to  derive  our  analogies  from  his  actions,  than 
from  our  otm.  That  he  should  act  like  himself  is  rationally  be- 
lieved :  that  he  should  act,  as  we  do,  b  impossible.  Look  at  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  of  the  famine,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano.  Look  at  the  far  more  terrible  ravages  of  war.  All 
these  exist  during  our  day  of  triaL  Do  they  furnish  us  with  a  sin* 
gle  hope  of  mercy  from  the  same  God  in  our  day  of  reward?  Will 
not  he,  who  does  such  terrible  things  in  righteousness  here,  prove 
a  consuming fre  to  sinners  beyond  the  grave?  Is  there  not  un- 
answerable reasoning,  contained  in  that  text:  If  these  thitigs 
are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

When  we  apply  our  analogical  reasoning  to  the  great  Universe, 
and  to  a  future  state,  is  it  not  equally  lame  ?  What  is  there  in 
this  world,  which  we  know  to  be  resembled  by  any  thing  in  that? 
What  in  eternity,  similar  to  that  which  now  exists?  Who  can 
tell  by  the  force  of  his  own  reason,  what  will  be  the  conditions  of  his 
acceptance,  and  the  proper  preparation  for  happiness  in  the  world 
unseen  ?  Who  can  satisfy  himself  what  will  be  the  influence  of  a 
single  doctrine  believed ;  a  disposition  fixed ;  a  habit  formed ;  a 
course  of  conduct  pursued  ?  Every  action  of  ours,  of  course  eve- 
ry principle,  and  much  more  every  hope,  may  plainly  be  con- 
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nected  with  an  endless  chain  of  coasequences.  A  single  volition 
may  make  all  these  consequences  widely  diflferent  from  whiat  they 
otherwise  would  be.  The  determination  of  ffashingian  to  accept 
the  command  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  has  materially  changed 
the  world,  not  only  throughout  the  present,  but  throughout  all 
succeeding,  generations.  The  cordial  determination  of  a  Chris* 
tian  to  believe,  and  obey,  will,  according  to  the  Scriftures*  make 
an  incomprehensible  change  in  him,  and  his  destination,  through* 
out  eternity.  The  change,  wrought  by  a  single  act,  may  at  first 
be  small :  yet  it  may  gradually  become  greater  and  greater,  until 
it  shall  become  immeasurable. 

But  we  know  not  God ;  we  know  not  ourselves ;  we  know  not 
another  state  of  existence ;  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  establish 
one  rational  expectatibn  of  future  good.  We  have  no  premises, 
on  which  we  can  rest ;  and  can  come  to  no  safe  conclusions.  The 
soul  is  here  ventured  in  the  dark ;  and  is  not  able  even  to  grope 
its  way.  It  knows  not  whither  it  is  going.  If  it  did ;  it  could 
not  possibly  find  the  path,  which  leads  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. What  rational  man  can  possibly  be  willing  to  live  and  die, 
in  such  uncertainty,  in  a  case  incomprehensibly  momentous? 
Who  can  be  willing  to  hazard  eternity  upon  the  toss  of  a  die  ? 
Who,  much  more  deliriously,  can  venture  this  immense  object 
upon  the  casual  conclusions  of  Infidel  Philosophy  ? 
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MANKIND  IGNORANT  OF  ANT  WORSHIP  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD, 
AND  OF  ANT  EXPIATION  FOR  SIN.    SERMON  OL 


Micab,  vi*  5 — 7. 

O  my  people^  remember j  tioxd,  Tohai  Balak  king  of  Moab  consulUdf 
and  what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  him  from  ShUiim 
unio  Gilgal}  that  ye  may  know  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord. 

Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord^  and  bow  myself  before  the 
most  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  bumt^offerings  / 
with  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 

Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  trans* 
gression;  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul? 

Iv  this  singular  passage  of  Scripture  God  calls  upon  the  Israel- 
ites  to  remember  a  solemn,  and  most  interesting,  consultation  of 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  directed  to  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  con- 
cerning the  means  of  worshipping  God  in  an  acceptable  manner, 
and  of  making  an  expiation  for  his  sins.  The  consultation  itself 
is  recited  in  the  text  -,  and  respects  a  subject  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble importance  to  man.  It  is  also  given  in  terms  unusually  af- 
fecting. ^^  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Loan,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  most  high  God  V^  With  what  worship  shall  I 
appear;  what  testimonies  of  teverence,  submission  and  adoration, 
shall  I  exhibit ;  that  I  may*be  accepted  ?  "  Shall  I  come  before 
him  with  bumt-ofierings  ;  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil  ?     Shall  1  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgressions; 
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the  fruit  of  mj  body  for  the  sin  of  mj  soul  ?''  In  these  most  pa- 
thetic inquiries  we  cannot  but  discern  an  anxiety  intense,  a  dis- 
tress extreme,  about  a  subject  of  infinite  moment.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  presented  with  a  total  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  die 
Inquirer,  concerning  the  proper  answer  to  be  given  ;  a  state  of 
absolute  perplexity  ;  of  terrible  suspense. 

The  answer  of  Balaam  is  not  less  remarkable.  Instead  of  re- 
ferring Balakj  as  a  modern  Infidel  would  have  done,  to  the  light 
of  nature  and  the  decisions  of  philosophy^  he  directs  him  imme- 
diately to  Revelation.  ''  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good :  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justlyy 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?'' 

This  conversation  between  Balak  and  Balaam  seems  evidently 
to  have  taken  place  aAer  his  attempts  to  curse  Israel  were  finish- 
ed, and,  of  course,  after  he  had  received  the  several  revelations 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Jinmbers.  When  Balaam  had  come  to 
Balak,  and  attempted  to  curse  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  they  were  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  Moab^  by  the  Jordan^  near  Jericho  ;*  but 
the  prophet  Micah  declares,  that  this  consultation  was  holden 
from  Shittim^  the  place  of  their  last  encampment  before  they  cross- 
ed the  Jordan,  and  began  to  take  possession  of  Canaan,  unto 
Gilgal,  the  first  encampment  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.t  In 
other  words,  it  was  on  the  way  from  Shittim  to  Gilgal,  that  the 
conversation  in  the  text  was  holden.  It  was,  therefore,  subse- 
quent to  these  revelations.  As  the  revelations  were  known  to 
Balak,  as  well  as  to  Balaam  ;  the  prophet  knew  that  the  language, 
which  he  here  uses,  would  be  perfectly  understood  by  him  ;  since 
it  was  exactly  equivalent  to  phraseology  which  he  had  often  used 
before:  such  as  "  God  shall  speak,"  and  "  The  words,,  which  he 
shall  put  into  my  mouth."  Nay,  he  had  used  the  same  phrase- 
ology with  that  adopted  in  the  text.  '<  Peradventure  the  Lord 
will  come  to  meet  me  ;  and  whatsoever  he  sheweth  me  1  will  tell 
thee."  This,  in  his  subsequent  apology,  he  explains  by  the  phrase, 
"  All  aiat  the  Lord  speaketh."t  *I^or  God  to  shew,  therefore, 
Balaam  being  his  own  expositor,  is  th*e  same  as  for  God  to  speak, 

*  Soe  Numben  xzii.  t,  and  sxxiii.  48. 

i  See  Numbersy  zzxiii.  49i  and  Joshua,  v.  9. 

t  See  Numbers,  uiii.  3,  and  26. 
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In  a  similar  manner  Joh^  when  declaring  a  rerelation  from  God 
concerning  the  natare  of  Wisdom,  Chap,  xxviii.  97  and  28,  says 
^  Then  he  did  see  it,  and  declare  it ;  yea,  he  prepared  it,  and 
searched  it  ont»  And  ante  man  he  said,  ^  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  "is  Wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  Understanding.'" 
WithoQta  reasonable  question,  therefore,  Balaam  declared  these 
duties  of  man  to  have  been  immediately  revealed  by  his  Maker. 

The  Rerehition,  to  which  Balak  was  here  referred,  was,  not 
improbably,  found  in  that  series  of  communications,  whence 
Abimelechy  Laban^  Pharaoh^  Melchisedek^  Job^  his  three  friends, 
and  others,  derived  the  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  the  means 
of  their  salvation.  As  this  prince  was  the  descendant  of  Lot ;  he 
could  not  well  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  jrevelations,  made  to 
him,  nor  of  those  sO|pften  made  to  Abraham,'  while  Lot  was  a 
member  of  his  family. 

In  the  text,  thus  explained,  are  clearly  taught  the  following 
doctrines. 

I.  Mankind^  without  Revelation,  knoto  not  what  worship  God 
will  a€C^t,  or  whether  he  mil  accept%ny. 

JJ.  Tfiey  are  tmacgtminted  with  any  means  of  expiating  sin* 

I.  Mankind,  without  Revelation,  know  not  what  worship  God 
mill  accept,  or  whether  he  will  accept  any* 

All  mankind,  without  Revelation,  are  precisely  in.the  condi- 
tion of  Balak;  equally  interested ;  equally  ignorant;  and,  if  se- 
riously attentive  to  their  situation,  must  be  equally  anxious  and 
alarmed.  In  support  olPthis  proposition,  I  observe  generally, 
that  every  sober  man  mJst  with  absolute  certainty  discern  that 
he  is  a  sinner ;  that  his  worship,  therefore,  must  proceed  from  a 
sinful  heart,  and  must  of  course  be  sinful  worship  ;  and  by  irre- 
sistible consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  a  holy  God. 
This  observation  no  man  in  the  exercise  of  common  sense  will 
deny.  Openly,  before  mankind,  he  may  perhaps  contradict  it ; 
but  in  his  closet,  and  to  himself,  while  employed  in  serious 
thoQ^t,  this  would  be  impossible.  Men  may  indeed  escape,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  conviction  of  their  guilt;  and 
evade  the  painful  consequences  which  flow  from  the  aicknowlcfdg- 
ment  of  it.  This  may  be  done  by  a  series  of  efforts  to  establish 
in  their  minds  opinions,  which  by  their  influence  particularly 
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soofh  the  eonsctence,  and  lead  the  onderstaoding  away  from  the 
subject.  It  may  also  be  done  from  mere  inattentiiHi,  when  long 
and  habitually  continued,  and  changed  gradually  into  an  entire 
forgetfulnesB  of  the  subject.  But  the  denial  of  our  sinfiilnesB  can 
never  be  the  direct  result  of  consideration  or  conviction. 

If  we  are  sinners ;  it  follows  irresistibly,  that  all  our  moral  ac- 
tions are  sinful.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  our  worship  :  a  ser* 
vice,  in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  purity  of  character  is  absolutely 
demanded.  If  our  worship  is  sinful ;  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  cannot  be. acceptable  to  God. 

The  doctrine,  thus  exhibited  by  Reason  with  unansweraUe 
evidence,  is  in  a  very  forcible  and  satisfactory  manner  declared 
by  the  Psalmist.     '^ There  is  foi^iveness.with  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  be  feared  :^  and  again,  ^^  Let  Israel^ope  in  the  Lord  ;  for 
with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy  ;  and  with  him  there  is  plenteous 
redemption.'^     The  former  of  these  declarations  may  be  thus 
paraphrased.     '^  Thou  art  a  forgiving  God,  and  ma  jest  there- 
fore  be  feared,  or  worshipped.     If  this  were  not  thy  character ; 
Worship  could  never  be  preA^ted  to  thee  with  a  possibility  of  ac- 
ceptance."    The  latter  passage  may  be  paraphrased  in  this  man- 
ner.    *^  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord,  because  he  is  a  merciful 
Ood,  and  has  provided  for  mankind  a  redemption,  amply  sufficient 
for  the  foi^iveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  acceptance   of  their 
souls*     Otherwise,  there  could  have  been  no  acceptance,  and  of 
course  no  hope." 

But  of  tbe  forgiveness  of  God  the  Abntiles  knew,  and  could 
know,  nothing.  Hence  it  was  impossilfle  for  them  to  devise  any 
worship,  which  he  would  accept,  or  of  the  acceptance  of  which 
they  could  form  a  rational  hope. 

Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Gentiles  did  in  fact  enter- 
tain indistinct,  obscure  and  doubtful,  hopes  of  the  favour,  not  in- 
deed of  JsHOVAH  whom  they  knew  not,  but  of  the  gods,  whom 
they  worshipped,  and  who,  being  themselves  morally  impure, 
might  not  unnaturally  be  expected  to  be  unsolicitous  concerning 
the  absolute  purity  of  their  worshippers.  With  these  apprehen- 
sions, they  performed  various  religious  services,  which  they  hoped 
would  be  acceptable  to  their  deities.  As  these  are  the  amount 
of  all  the  religious  worship,  ever  devised  by  mankind ;  in  con- 
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sidering  them  we  shall  exaixdne  whatever  huhiaii  Reason  has 
thought  proper  to  a^opt,  of  this  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  any  deity  whatever.  I  say,  '^  which  human 
Reason  has  thought  proper  to  adopt,''  because  1  entertagiif  not  a 
single  doubt,  that  even  these  services,  instead  of  being  devised 
by  Reason,  were  either  relics,  or  perversions,  of  the  warship  pre- 
scribed by-  ancient  Revelation,  traditionarily  and  imperfectly 
conveyed  down  to  those  by  whom  they  were  performed*    The 

1st-  Of  these  modes  of  marship  was  Pratfer* 

Prayer,  I  acknowledge,  is  an  obvious  duty  of  natural  religion. 
As  we  obtain  all  things  from  earthly  benefactors  by  asking ;  nature 
itself  may  be  considered  as  dictating  this  mode  of  obtaining  favour 
from  God.  But  what  views  must  a  sober  Gentile  form  concerning 
his  own  prayers  ?  Were  his  mind  spotless ;  there  could  be  no  ra- 
tional cause  for  perplexity,  or  doubt.  •  But  he  is  a  sinner.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  use  of  prayer  to  him  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be 
to  inform  God  of  what  he  did  not  know  before.  An  Omniscient 
being  can  want  no  information,  and  can  receive  none. 

It  canfnot  be  to  change  either  him,  or  his  purposes.  The 
immutability  of  both  forbids  every  supposition  of  this  nature. 

The'first  and  great  use  of  this  religious  service,  without  which  it 
can  be  efficacious  to  no  valuable  end,  is  to  change  the  suppliant^ 
and  make  him  a  more  proper  and  worthy  recipient  of  the  bless- 
ings, for  which  he  prays.  But  of  this  change  in  their  proper 
character  the  Gentiles  could  not  be  conscious.  Of  real  virtue 
they  were  not  the  subjects  ;  and  did  not  know  in  what  it  consisted. 
But  it  could  not  be  increased  in  them  before  it  began  to  exist.  To 
a  discerning  Gentile,  therefore,  pi:^yer  must  seem  useless  :  for  of 
its  primary  use  be  must  have  been  totally  ignorant. 

finally  ignorant  must  such  a  Gentile  have  been  of  the  only  re- 
maining motive  to  prayer ;  the  hope  of  acceptance,  and  the  conse- 
quent attainment  of  blessings  from  God.  Sinful  prayers  could 
furnish  no  such  hopes ;  and  all  his  prayers  were  sinful.  Com- 
mands, promises,  and  other  encouragements  to  prayer,  were  to 
him  absolutely  unknown.  Whence,  then,  could  he  derive  a  ra- 
tional expectation  of  receiving  any  blessings,  as  an.  answer  to  his 
prayers? 

From  these  observations  rt  is  plain,  that  the  Gentiles  prayed 
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from  tradition  and  custom;  and  fiot  fr<>m  a  conviction  of  tbe 
usefulness  of  this  datj  to  themselres,  nor  from  any  well-grounded 
hope  of  obtaining,  in  this  manner,  blessings  fronii  God.  Socrait^ 
scems^to  have  considered  this  subject  with  care ;  and  concluded, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  God  would  accept  any 
worship  from  man  ;  or,  if  be  would,  what  that  worship  was. 

2dly.  Praise  was^  alsoj  generally/  tiered  up  •  to  God  by  ike 
Gentiles* 

The  same  difficulties  incumbered  this  service,  which  attended 
prayer.     To  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  blessii^  which  we  re- 
ceive from  his  hands,  is  certainly  a  dictate  of  Natural  religion, 
not  less  obvious  than  any  other.     But  how  could  it  be  known,  or 
even  conjectured,  that  he  would  aecept  this  service  from  a  sinner, 
polluted,  as  it  ever  must  be,  by  his  impure  character  ?     What  ar- 
guments can  even  now  be'  devised  to  prove,  that  tbia,  or  any 
other,  act  of  worship,  rendered  in  the  indulgence  of  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  divine  character,  which  is  the  controling  disposition  of 
a  sinful  heart,  can  be  acceptable  to  our  Maker? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  prayers  and  the  hymns 
of  the  heathen,  at  least  so  far  as  I  remember  those  which  I  have 
seen,  there  are  no  petitions,  nor  thanksgivings,  for  moral  good. 
They  prayed,  and  returned  thanks,  extensively  for  natural  good; 
but  very  generally  at  least,  if  not  universally,  ^  were  silent  with 
respect  to  moral  good.  The  Grecian  Philosophers,  as  a  body, 
absolutely  denied,  that  for  blessings,  included  under  this  name, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  gods  at  alK 

3dly.  The  Gentiles  also  offered  Sacrifices. 

These  were  embarrassed  by  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  by  many  others.  The  sacrifice  of  a  victim  could 
be  nothing  to  God ;  whose  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  ImIIs  : 
nothing,  while  living ;  and  certainly  nothing,  when  dead,  sCnd 
consumed  by  fire,  or  even  by  the  worshipper.  To  such  gross 
deities,  as  those  of  the  Gentiles,  they  might  seem,  in  the  view  of 
such  gross  minds,  to  be  a  gratification.  To  Jehovah  this  was  not 
possible. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  evidently  sinful  to  put  a  victim  to  deatA, 
unless  with  a  known  conftnand,  or  permission,  of  the  Creator. 
But  neither  a  command,  nor  a>  permission,  of  this  nature  could  be 
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known  to  a  Gentile.  The  institution  of  sacrifices,  revealed  to 
Aiam^  and  the  renewal  of  ttiis  revelation  to  Noahy  together  with 
the  peraiifision  to  eat  flesh,  were  absolutely  lost  out  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Crentile  nations.  Hence  they  could  perceive  no 
r^t  which  they  had  to  the  life  of  a  victhn,  either  for  sacrifice, 
or  food  :  for,  evidently,  -  such  a  right*  can  be  derived  only  from 
the  pleasure  of  the  Creator. 

From  tiie  gross  apprehension,  that  sacrifices  were  of  some  value 
to  God,  arose  among  the  Gentiles  the  scheme  of  rendering  them 
more  acceptable  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  things,  which  they 
o^red.  To  this  scheme  the  text  strongly  alludes.  '^  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  widi  thousands  of  nuns ;  or  ten  tiiousands  of  ri- 
vers of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  ray  first-born  for  my  transgression ;  the 
(hiit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  f "  Hence  were  derived 
the  hecatombs  of  the  Gentiles  at  large ;  their  golden  statues ; 
Aeir  oblations^  gems,  rich  vestments,  incense,  and  other  things, 
which  were  peculiarly  expensive.  Hence  the  Carthaginiang, 
Jlfe«tc<m9,  and  Ptntvians,  offered  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
human  victims;  the  noblest  and  brightest  of  their  young  men ; 
and  even  their  young  children.  Hence,  in  a  word,  human  sacri* 
fices  were  offered  ttiroughout  the  whole  Heathen  world.  The 
oblation  of  inanimate  substantes  was  attended  with  most  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  mentioned  above:  and  that  of  human 
victims,  while  it  was  accompanied  by  all  these,  was  ako  an  unna- 
tural and  most  aggravated  sin.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rendering . 
the  worshipper  acceptable  to  God,  they  only  increased  his  guilt, 
and  the  severity  of  his  condemnation.  At  the  same  time  they 
proved,  like  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  text,  that  those^  who  pre- 
sented these  oblations,  were  in  their  own  view  sinners  against 
falm ;  and  that  they  were  labouring  to  expiate  their  sins,  to  ap- 
peaae  his  anger,  to  avert  the  punishment  which  they  dreaded,  and, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  an  interest  in  his  favour.  Nor  did  the  ^ame 
things  prove  in  a  less  decisive  manner,  that  the  suppliants,  like 
BaUdc^  knew  not  how  to  perform  this  indispensable  service,  and 
were  labouring  absolutely  in  vain. 

4ddy.  jSn&ther  mode  of  OetftiU  worship  was  Mlutioti. 

Ablutions  were  practised  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Gentile 
world ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  entire  confidence  in  their 
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purifying  efficacj.  For'this  end  some  waters  were  occasionally 
consecrated:  while  others  were  pronounced  permanently  holy* 
Such  were  the  JVU«,  the  Krisina^  and  the  Ganges.  h\  the  nature 
of  these  waters  sometimes,  and  sometimes  in  the  manner  of  uaing 
them,  it  was  supposed,  there  was  a  power  to  cleanse  the  sourfroni 
sin.  Probahly  this  dreaming  supposition  grew  out  of  another, 
equally  visionary,  found  extensively  in  the  ancient  philosophy : 
that  sin  was  an  attribute  of  matter,  and  not  of  mind. 

We,  who  know,  that  sin  is  seated  only  in  the  affections  and  Toli- 
tions  of  the  mind,  see  what  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  see ;  that 
ablutions,  except  when  they  are  intended*  to  he  mere  symbols,  are 
perfectly  unmeaning  and  useless ;  and  only  wonder  that  any  of  the 
human  race  could  ever  attribute  to  them  any  other  character* 

5thly«  Another  act  of  worship  among  the  Gentiles  was  Pen- 
ance. 

Penance  is  a  voluntary  affliction  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
mind,  or  of  both,  which  was  expected  to  become  an  atonement 
for  sin.  No  service,  intended  to  be  rehgious,  was  ever  more  use- 
less. Nothing  can  be  of  any  value,  in  the  moral  sense,  which  does 
not  make  the  mind  better.  But  no  such  melioration  was  even 
thought  of,  much  l^ss  accomplished,  by  any  penance  adopted  by 
the  Gentiles.  Self-righteousness  w^  increased  by  it  often  ;  vir- 
tue, never.  The  devotee  became  more  vain  and  proud  of  hb 
religious  character ;  and  felt  satisfied,  not  only  that  he  was  now 
safe  from  the  punishment  of  his  former  sins,  but  that  at  every  fu- 
ture period  he  might  in  the  same  manner  acquire  the  same 
safety. 

From  these  oteervations  it  is,  I  think,  cleariy  evident,  that  the 

Gentiles,  or,  in  other  words,  all  mankind  who  are  unpossessed  of 

revelation,  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  worship,  which  can  be 

-  acceptable  to  God ;  and  equally  ignorant  whether  he  will  accept 

any  worship. 

II.  Mankind  in  these  circumstances  are  ignorant  of  any  means  of 
Eofpiating  sin. 

All  mankind  are  sinners.  They  have  broken  the  law  of  God, 
and  are  condemned  by  him.  By  works  of  law ^  therefore,  no  ^«A 
can  he  justified  in  his  sighu  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  if  we  are  ever 
accepted  by  our  Maker,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  pardon  only. 
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Bat  the  lav  of  God  knows  nothing  of  pardon.  Its  only  sen- 
tence upeo  traiisgreseors  is  that  of  condemnation.  This  sentence 
18  wrought  in  the  very  nature  of  law ;  not  only  in  the  divine 
law,  but  in  every  other,  which  has  been,  or  can  be,  made*  Every 
law  spealcs  only  to  command,  and  to  compel ;  and  its  only  means 
of  compulsion  are  its  penalties,  denounced  against  transgressors* 
Without  a  penalty,  therefore,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  law  ;  and 
would  become  me^  advice.  But  pardon  is  a  remission  of  this 
penalty*  Should  the  law  pardoQ  the  transgressor,  without  an 
atonement  \  the  penalty  would  be  reniilted  without  any  cause  or 
consideration.  Its  sanctions  would,  of  course,  be  unmeaning 
threats,  never  designed  to  be  executed ;  sounds^  without  sense ; 
something  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  nothing. 

To  tiiese  observations  it  may  not  improbably  be  answered,  that 
"  repentance  is  a  consideration  upon  which  the  law  of  God  may 
with  propriety  pardon  the  transgressor."  This  undoubtedly  is 
&e  great  foundation  of  hope  to  all  men,  who  expect  to  escape 
panishment,  withodt  an  expiation  of  their  sins.  To  those,  who 
indolge  this  hope,  the  following  considerations  may  with  propriety 
be  addressed. 

Ist.  7%e  lam  specifies  no  such  consideration. 

This  observation  is,  I  acknowledge,  directly  applied  to  tho0| 
to  whom  the  law  has  been  coomiunicated.  Had  God  intended  to 
accept  those  who  had  violated  his  jpw,  on  the  condition  of  repent- 
ance ;  it  is  incredible,  that  this  most  interesting  design  should  not 
be  mentioned,  or  remotely  hinted,  if  the  law  itself.  That  it  is 
not,  every  person,  who  reads  his  Bibl^  perfectly  knows.  On  the 
contrary,  the  law  itself  says,  ^'  The  soul  that  sinneth,  shall  die :" 
and  ^^  Cursed  is  every  ene,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things, 
written  in  the  law,  to  do  them."  If  any  declarations  can  forbid 
every  hope  of  salvation,  derived  fit>m  this  source ;  it  is  forbidden 
by  these. 

%iif*  If  the  law  announced  pardon  on  this  ground;  it  zoould 
threaten  its  punishment^  not  to  tratisgressiony  but  to  impenitence^ 
Its  language  would  be,  ^^  The  soul,  that  sinneth,  shall  die :  but  if 
it  repept,  it  shall  live."  The  punishment,  therefore,  would  rest 
only  on  the  impenitent :  and  their  impenitence  would  be  the  only 
crime,  for  which  they  were  punished. 
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Sdlj.  That  conducty  whieh  the  lam  originalfy  intends  to  puniehj  is 
in  its  awn  view  that^  which  itself  considers  as  the  crune*    » 

This,  I  suppose)  will  not  be  denied :  for  what  else  does  any 
law  punishy  beside  that,  which  itself  considers  as  the  crime*  '  But 
in  this  case  the  conduct  punished  is  impenitence.  This,  there^ 
fore,  is  the  onlj  thing,  which,  the  law,  in  the  case  supposed, 
would  consider  as  the  crime.  The  violations  of  its  [H^eepts 
would  not  be  considered  as  crimes,  because*  they  were  not  the 
things  punished. 

4thly«  That,  which  ths  law  itself  considers  as  the  crcmt,  is  the 
onljf  things  which  those,  who  are  subject  to  it,  are  bound  to  regard  m 
this  manner* 

No  subject  is  bound  to  consider  any  thing  as  criminal  in  his  o^n 
conduct,  except  that,  which  his  lawful  sovereign  pronounces  to  be 
of  diis  nature*  But  the  only  things,  of  which  any  intelligent  be- 
ings can  repent,  are  crimes  :  that  is,  such  conduct,  as  the  peni« 
tent  4iimself  apprehends  to  be  criminal.  In  the  physical  sense  it 
is  impossible,  thai  any  thing  else  should  be  repented  of.  In  the 
case  supposed,  therefore,  as  die  violation  of  Hie  law*  is  not  by  it* 
self  considered  as  the  crime,  because  it  is  not  punished,  and  as  the 
subject  cannot  regard  any  thing  as  a  crime,  but  that,  which  the 
Hiw  has  made  such ;  it  is  physically  impossible,  that  be  should 
repent  of  this  violation.  But  it  can  never  be  a  crime  not  to  do 
that,  which  is  physically  impossible.  The  hnpenitence  of  the 
transgressor,  therefore,  cannot  in  this  case  be  criminal. 

5thly.  If  the  repentance  is  supposed  to  be  perfect^  the  scheme  is 
tain :  for  no  such  reptntanct  was  ever  found  in  man* 

6thly.  If  the  repentance  is  not  to  be  followed  by  additional  sins^ 
the  scheme  is  vain. 

There  never  was  a  repentance  in  man,  unless  it  was  the  last 
moral  act  of  his  life,  which  was  not  followed  by  sin.  There  ne- 
ver was  a  period  in  the  life  of  any  man,  extended  through  a  single 
hour,  in  which  Ae  loved  Godzoithall  the  heart,  and  his  neighbrnsr  as 
himself* 

7thly.  Imperfect  repentance  is  sinful  in  itself;  and  can  never  re- 
commend the  penitent  to  the  favour  of  God;  nor  become  a  /ounda* 
(ion  for  his  exemption  from  ptmishment* 

^i\iiy*  If  the  repentance  he  followed  by  sin;  the  subject  of  it  will 
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go  to  iiejudgment  vnth  sins  unrepenitd^f  ^  and  will  die^  poastBsedy 
parikdly  at  leasi,  of  the  character  of  an  impenitent. 

What  hope  can  such  a  man  rationally  form  of  acceptance  with 
Hiniy  IB  whoee  sight  the  heavens  are  unclean,  and  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  hehold  iniquity  ? 

'The  supposition,  therefore,  that  mankind  will  be  accepted  on 
the  gvoond  of  repentance,  is  a  mere  presumption,  contradicted  by 
all  evidence,  and  onsuppprted  by  any. 

In  Romans  iii.  35,  26,  St.  Paid  informs  us^  that  God  had  set 
fortti  Chiist  to  he  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
deelare  his  r^teousness,  that  he  might  ^  just,  and  the  jostifier 
(tf  turn,  who  beliered  in  Jesus.  Had  Christ,  therefore,  not  been 
set  forth  as  such  a  propitiation  ;  God  would  not  have  been^nst,  if 
he  had  justified  mankind.  To  this  declaration  Reason,  however 
idocfantly,  subjoins  her  Amen.  If  the  law  of  God  is,  like  his 
character,  perfect;  he  cannot  possibly  consent,  that  one  jot,  or 
one  tittle  of  it  should  pass  away,  whatever  may  b^  the  sacrifice, 
ontilaUbe  fulfilled.  ,  To  permit  this  law  to  be  violated  would 
be  to  yield  his  character,  and  his  government  to  the  sins  of  men. 
Bat  what  are  men  to  bim  ?  "  All  nations  before  him  are  nothing, 
and  are  counted  unto  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.'^  He, 
who  made  this  world  with  a  word,  can  with  a  word  make  millions 
moie;  and  with  the  same  absolute  ease.  He,  who  replenished  it 
with  inhabitants,  can  people  those  millions  with  other  inhabitants, 
unspeakably  wiser  and  better  than  men,  by  a  single  copimand. 
Were  thi» world  therefore,  and  all  which  it  contains,  blotted  out 
of  existence ;  the  loss  to  him  would  be  nothing.  But  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  law  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  his  character,  and  govern- 
ment :  and  the  loss  of  .these  could  never  be  redeemed.  It  would 
be  a  loss,  which  no  mind,  but  his,  could  comprehend ;  and  for 
wUdi  the  whole  umVerse  would  be  less  than  the  drop  of  the 
backet,  and  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  Such  a  sacrifice  can- 
not, and  will  not,  be  made. 

That  the  Gentiles  were  without  any  mean^  of  expiating  their 
sins,  is  too  evident  from  what  has  been  said  to  need  any  further 
diacusiion.  All  the  means,  within  their  reach,  have  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned.    How  inadequate  these  were,  how.  remote  even 
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from  the  semblance  of  an  expiation,  need  not  be  uiy  further  ex* 
plained. 

lafidek  have  left  this  sabject  eiactly  as  they  .found  it.  No 
means  of  atoning  for  sin  have  been  devised,  or  even  attempted, 
by  these  men.  Some  of  them  indeed  appear  to  have  tsspecled 
absolution  in  consequence  of  repentance.  Beyond  this  they  have 
devised  nothing.  Many  of  them,  to  avoid,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
desperation  to  which  they  were  reduced  hy  their  denial  of  the 
Scriptures,  have  retreated  from  absurdity  to  absurdity,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  ease  and  quiet,  merely  by  retiring  farther  add  far* 
ther  from  the  truth.  Of  these  some  have  denied  the  existence  of 
God ;  others,  his  character ;  and  others,  his  Providence.  A  mul"* 
titttde  iMLve  declared,  that  there  is  no  future  state  of  being ;  and 
have  thos  taken  their  final  refuge  in  annihilation.  ^'  Death  an 
eternal  sleep"  was  not  written  on  the  gates  otFrtnck  cemeteries^ 
until  long  after  it  had  been  many  times  reiterated  in  the  books  of 
Infidel  Ptulosophers :  and  the  National  GoDvention  of  France  did 
nothing  more  than  echo  back  the  hollow  murmur  from  the  cate.^ 
combs  of  Infidelity. 

Worship,  Infidels  have  never  rendered  to  their  Maker;  at 
least  to  the  eye  of  man.  A  feeble  attempt  to  institute  a  service, 
so  plainly  demanded  of  our  race  by  the  character  of  our  Creator, 
and  the,  relations  existing  between  him  and  us,  was  a  few  yean 
since  made  in  the  city  of  London :  and  a  man,  recommended  to 
those,  who  made  it,  by  his  notorious  apostasy  horn  the  ChristiaD 
religion,  and  the  Christian  ministry,  was  employed  toicooduct  it* 
A  houfe  was  hired ;  and  a  congregation  gathered.  For  a  few 
weeks  they  were  induced  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  to  be  pr&» 
sent.  After  this,  they  gradually  fell  off:  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  most  of  them  appeared  no  more.  Two  or  three  families, 
only,  persevered  through  the  year,  for  which  the  building  had 
been  hired.  Thus  terminated  the  only  public  worship,  in  which 
Infidels  are  known  ever  to  have  engaged.  How  flaming  a  proof 
is  here  furnished,  that  the  professed  object  of  their  worship  has 
no  place  in  their  affections. 

Ij>rd  Herbert  of  Cherbuty,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
more  serious  cast  of  mind,  and  a  better  character,  than  any  of 
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tfaofle,  wlM>  hfli^  borne  this  naine,  has  indeed  told  us,  that  ihe  best 
worghip  tjf  God  is  pietjfi  umited  with  virtue.  There  can  be  no 
doQbt,  thftt  piety,  joined  with  virtae,  or,  to  use  langsage  more  ex- 
plicit, that  evangelical  virttu^  or  supreme  tov^  to  God,  united  toith 
Hsmltrssted  good-mill  toman^  is  the  sabstance  and  the  soul  of  all 
that  is  excellent  in  rational  beings.  Beside  this,  there  is  no  pie* 
tf,  and  no  i4rtue.  Bat  it  is  false  to  say,  noiess  in  a  figurative 
Mftse,  Jkat  this  personal  character  is  worshipping  Ood  at  all« 
Worship  is  always  the  eiercise  of  the  mind ;  and  does  not  con^ 
aist  m  mere  qualities,  but  in  the  exercise  of  theoi.  Wonbip  con-* 
sisti  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and  in  hearing  and  embracing,  cordially 
and  r«¥ermtiatty,  ttie  Word  of  God;  and  in' the  celebration  of 
ai^  other  veiigioiis  ordinances,  which  he  has  at  any  time  instituted 
for  the  worshippers.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  spirit,  and  con- 
duet,  4rf<i«ieti8m  Should  be  worship. 

TIkvo  are  two  insoperable  objections  against  this  aphorism  ^f 
Lord  He^eH.  The  first  is  the  absolute  indefiniteness  of  the 
tmvis,  in  which  it  is  expressed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  word  in 
the  Bngtish  language^  which  is  used  in  a  more  indefinite  manner 
than  Virtue.  Piety,  though  a  less  variable  term,  is  still  used  in 
many  different  senses.  It  is,  *diefefore,  impossible  ibr  any  per- 
son to  determiiie,  witboiit  a  minute  4efi»ition,  w4)at  this  specious 
deelaraltion  intends* 

The  other  objection  is  that  the  author  plainly  intends  to  lemove 
oot-of  ose  all  Ordinances  of  external  worship.  As  man  is  consti- 
tuted, %»A  habituated,  no  internal  worship  (if  this  phraseok^  be 
perotttled,)  can  exist  in  the  worid,  without  the  contmual  aid  of 
4htft,  Whioh  is  eKtemal.  Thestate  of  the  mind  gives,  unquetfUona^ 
biy,  its  wliole  moral  diameter  to  all  external  conduct :  yet  it  is 
itself  not  only  influenced,  but  absolutely  preserved  or  destroyed,  1^ 
flMft  wfaidb  is  external.  He,  who  does  not  worship  externally, 
win  soon  cease  to  worship  at  all.  Lord  Herbert^  I  presume,  in- 
teaded^y  thiB  very  doctrineto  ejeterminate,  as  far  as  might  be,  all 
eflrtevmil^worship  ;  and,  so  far^  his  disciples  have  been  concerned, 
itttust  beacknowledged,  has  been  bs(t  too  successful. 

It  is>liowever  mmply  suffieient  for  the  design  of  Ais  discourse  to 
observe,  that  Infidels  have  devised  nothing  with  respect  to  this 
subject.     This  maxim  of  Lord  Herbert^  when  reduced  to  an  intel- 
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ligible  and  defensible  meaning,  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  with 
infinitely  more  force  than  by  him,  or  any  other  Infidel  writer. 
All  the  men  of  this  class,  have  absolutely  (ailed  of  adding  a  m»i^e 
tittle  to  the  Scriptural  injunctions  on  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  Expiation  of  sin,  it  is  hardly  necessaiy 
to  observe,  that  Infidels  do  not  even  make  any  pretensions  to 
any  knowledge  concerning  it.  They,  appear,  with  a  single  voice^ 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  mere  conrse'of  events;  andeitlvr 
negligently,  or  resolutely,  to  encounter  whatever  dangers  and 
difficulties  may  attend  their  own  future  well-being.  Their  negli- 
gence is  stupidity ;  their  resolution,  frenzy.    - 

A  sii^le  remark  shall  conclude  the  discourse.    It  is  this. 

h^dels^  bjf  forsaking  the  Scrtphire$^  have  reduced  themselves  to  a 
most  alarming  and  deplorable  condition. 

Infidels  are  not  only  sinners,  but,  usually  at  least,  are  pre-emi- 
nent  sinners.  Of  this  the  proof  is  complete.  To  senf,  thai  a 
fiMtn  is  an  k^del,  is  to  say  proverbially^  that  he  is  dettiMe  of  atl 
moral  excellence,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  This  phraseology 
has  grown  into  use,  merely  firom  the  conduct  of  Infidels,  as  observ- 
ed by  the  common  eye  of  mankind.  In  such  a  case  it  is  incredi- 
ble, that  there  should  be  any  error. 

What,  then,  is  to  become  of  these  men  ?  Like  others,  they 
must  go  to  the  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  That  there  will  be  a 
judgment,  and  a  retribution,  after  we  leave  the  present  world,  has 
been  uniformly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  human  race,  in 
every  age  and  country,  and  under  the  influence  of  every  moral 
system.  A  few  philosophers,  either  partially  or  wholly  adieiati* 
cal,  and  a  very  small  number  of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded 
tribes  of  African  savages,  have  on  the  one  hand  denied,  and 
on  the  other  tuind  been  ignorant  of,  this  doctrine.  The  denial  is 
a  gross  opposition  $  the  ignorance  a  gross  scandal,  to  human  reason. 

What  account  will  these  men  give  of  themselves  to  their  Crea- 
tor ?  Look  into  the  prioress  of  their  lives ;  and  tell  me  whether 
they  present  any  thing,  which  he,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are 
unclean,  can  be  imagined  to  r^ard  with  complacency  ;  any  thing, 
which  even  the  consciences  of  Infidels  themselves  can  review  witfi 
comfort  ? 

If  there  be  a  final  judgment ;  on  that  judgment  all  the  futare 
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good  of  man  is  suspended.  Immortal  being,  with  its  amazing  in- 
terests, will  then  be  to  be  fixed  ;  and  will  unquestionaUj  be  fixed 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  life,  spent  in  the  present  world. 
The  soal  itself  will*  here  be  finally  disposed  of;  and  every  thii^) 
which  in  the  view  of  infidels,  as  well  as  of  other  men,  pertains  to 
its  welfare  ?  <^  What  is  to  become  of  me  V^  is  a  question  infinitely 
interesting  to  every  child  of  Adam.  Who  can  answer  tiiis  qoes- 
tion  in  sach  a  manner,  as  to  remove  doubt  and  anguish,  and  give 
peace  and  hope  ?  None  certainly,  beside  him,  who  will  dispose 
of  us  all,  in  th^t  day,  according  to  his  own-pleasure.  That  Grod 
will  do  what  he  pleases  with  us,  and  every  thing  that  is  oars,  can- 
not be  doubted  even  by  a  sot.  What  this  will  be,  no  beii^,  beside 
himself,  can  divine.  If  there  is  hope  for  man,  for  guilty,  apostate 
man ;  it  has  never  been  detected  by  the  human  mind.  How  can 
it  be  detected,  unless  we  can  iathom  the  purposes  of  a  voluntary 
being;  and,  looking  directly  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  sod, 
see  them  as  they  there  exist  ?  How  obviously  is  this  impossible 
with  respect  to  a  finite  being ;  a  man,  like  ourselves ;  known  to 
UB  by  a  thousand  daily  communications  ?  How  much  more  evi- 
dently is  it  impossible  with  respect  to  God,  whose  ways  are  higher 
than  our  ways,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  ? 

But,  although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover  the  allotments 
of  men  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  will 
regard  with  favour  no  beings,  but  those,  with  whose  conduct  he  is 
pleated ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  with  sin- 
ners. Infidels  beyond  all  doubt  are  sinners.  If  they  look  at  all 
IbIo  their  minds,  or  lives,  they  know  themselves  to  be  sinners. 
They  leave  the  world  in  the  character  of  sinners.  They  cannot, 
Oerefore,  be  the  objects  of  his  favour,  nor  receive  his  blessiiq; : 
and  to  this  miserablf  condition  they  reduce  tliemaelves  by  their 
'hatted  and  rejection  of  the  Scriptures.  Were  a  Christian  xolon- 
tarily  to  place  them  in  this  miserable  situation,  they  would  pro- 
nounce him,  and  with  too  much  reatm,  to  be  a  fiend. 
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SERMON  VI. 
ON  REVELATION. 

MODES  OF  TEACHINO  THEOLOGY  Jh:HD  MORALS,  ADWTED  BY 

THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS,  INCAPABLE  OF  PRODUCING 
REFORMATION.    SERMON  IV. 


1  CoR»  ill.  90. 

The  Lordhumeth  the  thmgiUB  of  the  wise^  that  tkey  wr«  win. 

In  fhe  three  preceding  dificoarses  f  have  attempted  to  riiow, 
fliat  flie  reason  ef  nan  is  incapable  of  deirising  a  religion,  which 
will  render  htm  acceptahie  to  God.  Thi«  general  propesfticm  I 
endeatonred  to  rapport  hy  showing,  that  mankind  have  never 
heen  able  to  discover  satisfectorily  a  defensibie  scheme  of  duty, 
of  worship,  or  of  expiatien ;  (hat  their  knowledge  of  these  great 
subjects  is  extremely  limited  ;  that  their  argumeniB  are  miseffftMj 
feeble;  and  that  their  conclnsions,  at  the  best,  are  totally  unoer* 
tain.  In  <he  last  discourse  I  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  pbilo* 
sophers,  men,  to  whom  all  those,  who  in  modem  times  have 
asserted  the  sofficiency  of  human  reason  for  these  purposes,  have 
regularly  recurred  for  the  support  of  their  favourite  opinions, 
havCr  instead  of  miriring  the  religious  system,  which  they  found 
in  the  worid  better,  actually  made  it  worse. 

In  the  present  discourse  it  is  my  intention  to  show,  thai  tike 
Manner^  in  which  their  philosophy  was  taught,  was  vain  and  use- 
less ;  and  could  never  become  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  refor- 
mation among  mankind.  To  this  truth  the  text  immediately 
conducts  us.  '^  The  Lord,''  says  St.  Paul,  ^'  knoweth  the  Noughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."     This  passage  is  quoted  from 
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the  94th  Paaln,  and  the  11  tb  vene.  ^'  The  Lord  kaewdh  the 
thoughts  of  naao,  that  they  are  vanity  ;'^  that  is,  ^'  the  thoi^ts 
ef  all  men,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  weakest.^'  The  passage  is, 
therefore,  quoted  with  sufficient  exactness,  without  supfM^sing  anj 
alteratioD  in  the  copy. 

The  word,  rendered  tiougkts^  in  the  text,  is  ttrnkuyt^imd'y  the 
literal  English  i^  which  is  retuomngs.  Correctly  expressed, 
therefore^  the  declaration  of  the  text  will  be, ''  The  Lord  know* 
etti  the  reasonings  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."  The  instmc- 
tioDS,  which  the  Philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rirnie  ;  the  ^N^  here 
iatemled  by  the  Apostle,  communicated  to  mankind,  were  chiefly 
given  id  the  form  of  reasonings.  Discourses,  exhibited  in  this 
ibrm,  were  those^  of  which  they  especially  hckasted,  and  oo  which 
they  supremely  reUed  for  the  dissemination  of  their  opinions,  and 
estaUisbment  of  their  iarne* 

With  the  Manner,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  pMtosopliefS 
were  communicated,  /  s/uUi  unt^e,  in  mjf  o69erpa<J«iu,  M  lie 
cireumsteneea,  of  maierialimporiance^  which atiertded  these phfU^Hh 
phieai  JUcuenmia.  The  discussions  themselves,  and  the  cftfcufn* 
staoces  Utwiediately  connected  with  them,  were  so  intimatelj 
intei woven,  that  they  came  to  the  minds  of  all,  who  received 
them,  as  one  combined  object ;  and  were  inseparably  united  as  e 
single  cause  of  whatever  effects  they  produced  on  the  mindk 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  assert  from  the  test  the 
feUowing  Doctrine : 

Tibol  the  Mode  of  teaching  Thf'ohgy  emd  Morals^  niopiod  iy  the 
tmeietU  PkUosopkersL,  involved  in  itH(f  a  nece$s$try^  wnd  totals  inrf^ 
ficmty  for  producing  a  reformation  amot^  mmnkind* 

Moral  and  Religious  instructions,  whether  Doctrines  or  precepts, 
are  capable  of  being  taught  in  two  great,  and  entirely  distinct 
onetbods)  viz.  as  Ltms^  and  Philosophy.  Whenever  they  are 
communicated  in  the  form  of  laws,  binding  the  consciences  and  the 
condmt^  of  men  ;  it  is  obvious,  that  they  can  be  coaununiceted, 
with  either  propriety,  or  effect,  only  by  a  lawgiver,  who  has  a  right 
to  prescribe^  as  well  as  to  teach.  This  lawgiver  can  be  no  other 
than  God :  and  the  mode  of  teaching  cannot  be  adopted  in  any 
code  of  instruction,  except  a  Revelation.  This  truth  has  been 
every  where  felt,  and  acknowledged.    Accordingly,  all  instructors. 
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vested,  or  profewiiig  to  be  vested,  with  authoritj  merely  bvonay 
have  taught  in  the  latter  of  these  methods;  or  that  of  Philosophy; 
sufficieDt,  perhaps,  to  iofluence  with  all  the  necessary  advaotsge 
ttie  ordinary  and  prudential  pursuits  of  mankind ;  but  absolutely 
Tain,  as  may  appear  from  the  following  considerations,  in  lliose 
concerns,  ^diich  inrolve  our  duty,  and  salvation. 

{•  Philosophy  teaches  its  doctrines,  universallg,  as  parts  of  a 
system. 

This  method  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  pbiloso- 
phical  teaching*  As  that,  which  is  to  be  taught,^is  rarely  evident 
by  itself;  it  must  of  course  be  supported  by  evidence,  derived 
from  other  sources.  The  evidaice,  by  which  any  doctrine  ts 
supported  in  the  mode  of  philosophical  instruction,  is  usoaily  de- 
pendent for  its  strength,  in  a  great  measure  at  leMt,  on  the  con- 
nection  of  that  doctrine  with  others.  In  order  to  evince  die 
truth  of  Ae  respective  parts,  their  connection  must  alnnost  always 
be  exhibited ;  so  that  they  may  ^eem  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  and 
necessary  to  each  other.  Hence  the  whole,.of  which  tiie  soppos- 
ed  doctrines  are  parts,  must  be  displayed.  In  other  words,  a 
scheme,  or  system,  of  the  science  to  which  these  doci rimes  belong, 
must  be  formed  by  the  teacher,  and  unfolded  to  his  disciples. 
So  generally,  and  so  much  of  course,  is  this  the  fact,  that  a 
work,  formed  in  such  a  manner,  is  appropriately  caUed  a  phUoso- 
phical  work.  If  the  course,  here  specified,  be  not  pursued;  a 
great  part  of  the  evidence,  which  supports  the  individHal  doc- 
trines, nrast  be  lost.  Most  of  them  will  of  consequence  be'  unsup- 
ported ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  taught  in  vain.  In  this  manner  of 
teaching,  (the  best,  I  acknowledge,  which  mankind  are  able  to 
adopt,)  there  are  two  very  important  defects ;  so  far  at  least,  as 
it  has  hitherto  existed. 

In  the  first  place.  The  system  toUl,  almost  of  course,  be  too 
complex  to  be  thoromghly  understood,  and  comprehended,  by  the 
teacher  himself.  Some  of  the  parts  he  may  understand,  and  un- 
fold, clearly.  Of  others  he  will  form  such  inadequate  concep- 
tions ;  and  will  convey  such  indistinct  views  of  them  in  his  instruc- 
tions, as  will  be  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  his  most  ingenious  and 
learned  readers.  The  human  fiiculties  are  unequal  to  the  exact 
comprehension  of  any  very  complicated  scheme  of  truth.     In  such 
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a  scheme  there  will  always  be  some  avenues  to  mistake ;  some 
thuigd  not  clearly  seen,  and  others  absolutely  unseen.  Ignorance 
and  misapprehension  concerning  these  will  obscure,  and  perplex, 
the  rest;  and  diffuse  a  general  uncertainty  over  the  whole. 
H^e  professed  philosophers  will  not  accord  with  each  other ; 
as  we  know  they  never  have  done ;  nor  unite  in  any  single  scheme 
of  doctrine. 

Bat  in  subjects  of  such  amazing  importance,  as  those  which  are 
involved  in  a  system  of  religion,  doubt  is  always  distressing,  and 
not  imfreqoently  fatal.  Satisfaction  is  here  felt  by  the  soul  to  be 
indispensable :  and,  when  it  cannot  be  found,  man  is  ever  prone 
either  to  lie  down  in  sloth  and  indifference;  or  to  become 
seepticai ;  or  to  yield  himself  up  as  a  victim  to  despair.  Each  of 
these  courses  is  ruinous ;  and  all  naturally  spring  out  of  the  moral 
systems  of  philosophy. 

Secondly*  T%e  great  body  of  mankind  are  unable  to  think  syste- 
nyUieally  at  all :  that  is^  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  perceive  the  evi- 
ienet^  arising  from  the  connection  of  the  parts,  and  from  their 
combination  in  a  whole.  Unlearned  and  ignorant  men  think 
chiefly'  in  single  and  detached  propositions ;  not  in  connected 
chains  and  schemes  of  thought.  Many  men  form  scarcely  any 
general  propositions  ;  and  are  by  immoveable  habits  confined  en- 
tirely to  particulars.  But  systems  are  composed  only  of  general 
propositions.  How  can  they  be  received  by  such  men ;  men, 
who  can  scarcely  understand  even  a  little  part  of  them,  and  cannot 
perceive  the  nature  of  that  connection  between  the  parts,  on 
which  all  in  a  great  measure  depend  for  the  evidence  of  their 
tratfa,  or  probability?  To  the  great  body  of  mankind  even^  the 
plainest  and  simplest  system  must  be  either  entirely  or 
chiefly  useless ;  because  they  can  never  comprehend  it ;  and 
because  it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  doubt  by  such . 
minds  as  theirs.  But  in  a  case  of  such  magnitude ;  a  case, 
where  the  present  and  future  welfare  •  of  the  soul  is  at  hazard ; 
doobtfol  precepts  and  doctrines  can  have  no  efficacious  or  saluta- 
ry influence.  No  precept,  which  is  not  believed,  will  be  obeyed. 
For^this,  as  one  reason^  the  instructions  of  philosophy  never  go- 
verned the  common  pec^le  at  all.  The  traditionary  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  their  ancestors,  unattended  with  any  other  evidence, 
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than  fliB  authority  of  long  continued  custooi,  contrptted  the  wor- 
ship  aiod  the  moral  conduct  of  each  successive  generatioo :  while 
the  dogmas  of  philosophers  were  treated  only  with  lisaeaaneis,  or 
contempt 

This  is  an  inherent  and  inseparable  defect  in  philosophical  teach- 
ing J  and  will  always  exist,  so  long  as  philosophers  themsehea  are 
so  imperfect ;  and  so  long  as  the  great  body  of  mankind  aw  Ubeur* 
ers,  and  not  philosophers.  Even  those  instructions  which  are 
true,  and  those  precepts  which  are  just,  will  have,  and  ever  bare 
had,  little  or  no  influence  on  mankind,  when  taught  in  thia 
manner  only.  Neither  the  books  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  nor 
those  of  modem  Infidels,  have  had  any  other  influence  on  flie 
common  people,  beside  encouraging  them  to  a  greater  degree  of 
licentiouaness,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  dared  to  indulge. 

3.  Philoaophtrs  have  never  been  able  to  determine  zfhot  moral  amd 
religioui  truths  were  Fundamental. 

By  fundamental  truths  I  mean  «ticA,  as  are  dfsolyiely  necessary 
to  be  obeyed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  such^  asj  being  obeyed^  arefoUofwd 
by  ths  dwine  acceptance ;  and  smhj  as^  being  disobeyed^  are  follow' 
ed  of  course  6y  our  condemnation* 

To  understand  all  moral  truths  is  evidently  beyond  the  powe?  of 
man.  The  utmost,  which  we  can  do  in  the  roost  favourable 
circum9taoces,  or  with  the  aid  of  Revelation  itself,  is  to  iasten 
upon  certain  primary  ones ;  a  few ;  of  all  possible  importance ; 
and  adhere  to  them,  as  .being  sufficient  to  insure  our  salvatioiu 
This,  peculiarly,  is  ail,  that  can  be  done  by  the  great  body  of 
mankind .  The  great  body  of  mankind  must  either  labour,  or  periah. 
They  have  but  little  time  to  think,  or  to  compare;  and  without 
thinking,  or  comparing,  they  certainly  canuot  form  conclusions  of 
any  value.  To  men,  thus  situated,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  neceasa- 
ry,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  such  truths,  as  are  fundamental 
and  sufiicient ;  and  that  they  should  be  assured  what  these  are^ 
beyond  every  reasonable  doubt.  But  this  is  a  work,  which  philoso- 
phy has  never  accomplished,  and  is  plainly  unable  to  a^coaapliah. 
As  a  source  of  moral  instruction,  therefore,  it  is  fatally  defective* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  philosophers  could  never  agree  ca  the 
two  gr^te^t,  and  most  important,  of  all  moral  subjects,  ths  cha-^ 
racttr  rf  God^  and  the  supreme  good  of  man^    The  diveraity  of 
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their  optnioBs  eonceraaig  (heoi  wms  wonderfal :  and  the  mote  die/ 
iiiqaired  and  diicoaned,  the  more  nuraeroiM^  distant  and  discord* 
ant,  their  instractioBs  became.  What,  then,  most  have  been  the 
sitiifttion  of  their  disciptes  ?  How  perfectly  roast  they  have  been 
at  a  loM  concerning  ttieir  whole  duty,  and  their  whole  interest  ? 
Atsach  a  loss  they  actually  were.  Perplexed ;  despairing  altogeth-* 
er  of  arrmi^  at  tntth ;  they  followed  their  traditions,  and  left  the 
pbilesophcr  to  himself:  deciding,  as  God  has  decided  in<  the  text, 
that  iht  reasonmgi  ofiht  Witt  are  vain. 

3*  Phibmofky  wms  nevtt  abh  to  determi$u  wkttlur  all  tht  things^ 
neeenaryto  salvation,  were  humn  by  iiself,  or  not. 

Had  Reason  been  able  to  discoR^r,  that  certain  truths  were 
fundamental,  it  could  have  never  determined  voktther  thirt  mtrt 
not  other  truths,  of  the  same  indispensttbU  importance,  and  necossify, 
which  were  still  hidden  from  its  view*  This  also  was  a  fatal  defect. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  indispensable  to  our  salvation ; 
unless  we  also  know,  that  we  possess  all  the  truths,  which  are  of 
this  absolute  importance.  The  ignorance  of  one  such  doctrine 
BMMt  of  course  be  fatal  to  us*  I  speak  not  here  of  ignorance 
which  is  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  but  of  that  which  is  volunta- 
ry $  which  flows  from  sloth,  indifference,  and  neglect,  from  die 
love  of  error,  and  the  hatred  of  truth.  In  such  ignorance  philoso- 
phy left  all  its  votaries,  and  all  its  disciples,  and  in  the  doubt,  fsar, 
anxiety,  and  despair,  to  whichsuch  ignorance  conducts  efery  teri- 
ous  man ;  or  ih  theapathy  and  licentiousness,  to  which  it  prompts 
ttie  thoughtless  and  the  sensual. 

4.  Philosophers  have  differed  endlessly,  and  mast  tf  course  d^er, 
from  emeh  other • 

Their  systems  have  been  widely  diverse  in  almost  all  respects, 
and  about  almost  all  things*  They  have  dissented  unceasingly 
concerning  God  and  religion,  concerning  human  duty  and  human 
interests,  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  concerning  the  divine  gov« 
enment  and  moral  obligation,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  the  chsffacter  and  destination  ^  man.  They  have  contended 
aKhe  about  fundamental  and  circumstantial  doctrines ;  about  expi- 
ation and  aeeeptance ;  about  wonhip  and  forgiveness*  Nor  have 
Infidels  been  in  any  material  degree  more  harmemopa  tban^  tbeit 
psed^esson.    That  this  discordance  is  a  thing  at  course,  io  prav- 
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ed,  beyond  debate,  by  its  actual  existence  in  all  ages  andnatiom, 
in  all  the  sects  of  philosophy,  and  among  the  indiyidaals  of  each 
sect.     This  fact  unanswerably  evinces,  that  its  foandation  is  laid 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is  inseparable  firom  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  men.    None  of  them  confided 
in  the  doctrines  of  others ;  although  each  pertinaciously  adhefed 
to  bis  own.     Against  each  his  rivals  argued,  and  pointed  the 
shafts  of  contempt  and  ridicule.     The  people  at  large,  when  they 
gave  them  any  attention,  disbelieved  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  and  generally  all.     That  such  must  be  the  case  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen :  for  it  was  impossible,  that  they  should 
know  who  was  in  the  right,  and  who  was  in  the  wroi^ ;  or  wheth- 
er any  were  right,  or  all  were  wroi^.    Thus  they  accomplished, 
and  plainly  could  accomplish,  nothing. 
.    5.  Philosophy  is  necessarily  defective  in  Eividence. 

The  evidence  of  doctrines^  taught  philosophically^  is  argument, 
exhibited  in  a  course  of  reasoning.  In  the  case,  under  considera* 
tion,  such  evidence  is  necessarily  defective.  In.  a  multitttde  of 
instances  it  is  imperfectly  discernible  even  by  the  philoeopher  him- 
self* In  subjects  so  extensive,  complicated,  and  abstruse,  as  those 
involved  in  a  moral  system,  it  is  impossible  for  the  hirnian  mind  to 
comprehend  with  distinctness  and  satisfaction  to  itself,  even  a 
moderate  part  of  that  which  it  is  highly  important  to  know. 
Hence  the  philosopher  himself  is  very  frequently  at  a  loss,  unsatis- 
fied,  and  wavering.  The  best  arguments,  which  he  possesses,  he 
will  undoubtedly  communicate  to  others ;  not  because  they  are 
sound,  and  satisfactory  even  to  himself ;  but  because  they  are  the 
best,  which  he  is  able  to  devise.  But  these  arguments,  even  when 
they  appear  to  him  clear,  and  convincing,  will,  when  presented  to 
other  minds,  have  less  force,  than  was  attributed  to  them  by  bis 
own.  He,  in  many  instances,  will  doubt  their  solidity  :  they  will 
deny  it* 

.  As  many  even  of  those,  which  he  esteems  his  best  prooft,  will 
appear  to  others  feeble,  and  futile ;  so  this  fact  will  lessen  the  iforce 
of  all.  When  the  teacher  so  often  halts;  those,  who  are  tau^t, 
will  almost  of  course  believe,  that  he  is  universally  lame  ;  and  will 
attach  to  him  little  or  no  credit. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  I  refer  such,  as  think  it  ncces* 
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aary,  to  tbe  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  Cicero,  conceniiiig  subjects  of 
reli^on ;  and  to  the  arguments,  with  which  these  distingiiished 
men  have  laboured  to  sostain  them*  How  few  of  those  doctrines 
will  now  bear  an  examination ;  and  how  few  of  tbe  arguments,  by 
wlucbthey  are  supported  ?  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  Oat  the 
(Sentiits  had  no  doctrines,  but  such  as  theirs,  and  such  as  were 
worse  than  theirs ;  and  no  evidence  to  prove  their  truth,  or  proba* 
bility,  but  these  very  aiguments,  and  others  less  clear,  aiMl  less 
conclusive. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  at  large  can  never  understand,  to 
any  great  extent,  this  kind  of  proof.  It  requires  no  small  degree 
of  intelligence  to  discern  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  the  reasonings 
contained  in  a  philosophical  book.  Learned  men  are  .  often 
puzzled ;  unlearned  men  know  little,  or  nothing,  of  the  subject; 
and  at  once  lay  it  aside  in  despair. 

Let  this  case  be  illustrated  by  a  plain  example..  How  few  of 
our  own  uneducated  countrymen  would  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  system  ai  thought,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported, 
coBtained  in  Jfr.  Lockt^s  Essay  on  the  Understanding  ;  or  Pahjps 
MmU  Philosophy  ;  or  Bishop  BuHtr^s  Analogy  ;  or  President  Ed- 
wards^  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  Yet  each  of  these 
books  is  written  with  far  more  clearness  and  conclusiveness,  than 
those  of  any  ancient  philosopher :  and  the  common  people  of  this 
coontvy  are  incomparably  more  enlightened  than  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Plainly,  then,  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosoiriiers 
must  have  been  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  great  body  of  th^r  coun-* 
tiymen. 

6.  7%€  philosophers  taught  Contradictory  doctrines  toith  the  same 
confidence^  earnestness^  and  evidence.  This  was  done,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  tbe  same  individual ;  and  still  more  by  different-  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  sect.  Most  of  all,  the  different  sects,  while 
they  contradicted  each  other  endlessly,  asserted  their  respective 
dogmas  in  the  same  strenuous  and  decisive  manner ;  and  support- 
ed them  with  reasonings  which  they  professedly  considered  as 
being  conclusive.  Of  these  a  considerable  number  were  ii^en- 
ious  men  ;  and  some,  persons  of  great  talents.  The  whole  force 
of  their  ingenuity,  and  their  reputation,  was  in  each  case  added  to 
tlieir  respective  di^mas.    The  writer  was  here  posted  against 
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himself.  Indmduak  were  aitayed  agsinst  oHier  iodmittls ;  and 
sects  were  embodied  tgaimt  otber  tfccis.  Tbe  number,  siaH,  and 
prowess,  of  the  combatants  were  to  the  eye  of  n  spectator  eqpial. 
Alt  cfaumed  the  victory :  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one, 
who  surveyed  the  conflict,  to  cletermioe  where  the  victory  lay. 
Accordingly  one  class,  or  one  individual,  had,  at  one  time,  the 
greatest  number  of  adherents,  or  at  least  of  admirers ;  and  anoth- 
er, at  another*  What  sober  man  could  be  witting  to  rest  his  seal, 
and  his  salvation,  on  such  instruction  as  this  ? 

But  the  evil  extended  much  farther  than  the  account,  which  I 
have  here  given.  All  these  men  taught  troth  and  falsehood,  sober 
sense  and  contemptible  absurdity,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  in  the  same  treatise,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  same  page. 
All  these,  also,  were  supported  with  the  same  ingenirity,  with 
the  same  confidence,  and  with  aigoments  possessing,  apparently, 
Hie  same  force.  What  then  was  to  be  done  by  those,  whom  they 
taught  f  Was  the  whole  to  be  swallowed  f  How  loathaome,  as 
well  as  how  noxious,  roost  be  tbe  dose  ?  Was  the  whole  to  be 
rejected  ?  CNf  what  value,  then,  were  the  instructions  f  Was  the 
truth  to  be  separated  by  the  reader  from  the  (isilsehood,  and  tbe 
right  from  tbe  wrong  ?    This  was  beyond  his  power. 

7.  FkUoBOphtr$  were  totally  destitute  ofAvthorUy. 

Wherever  Evidence  is  wanting,  and  instructions  and  precepts 
are  yet  to  be  given ;  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  Authority.  In 
other  words,  the  teacher  must  be  known,  or  at  least  believed,  to 
be  so  wise,  so  skilled  in  die  things  which  are  taught,  as  to  be  obey- 
ed on  account  of  his  character.  In  this  respect.  Philosophy  has 
ever  been  totally  defective.  No  philosopher  ever  possessed  such 
a  character,  as  to  place  him  clearly  above  those,  b^  wliom  he 
was  contradicted  and  decried.  No  philosopher  ever  possessed 
the  character,  which  I  have  mentioned  above ;  and  which  is  plain- 
ly indispensable  for  ttiis  great  purpose.  Many  of  Ifiem  were 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  ingenious ;  and  some  of  them  to  be 
learned ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  regarded  as  being  suflScientty 
intell^ent,  sincere,  and  wise,  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  on  the 
ground  of  his  personal  reputation.  Not  one  of  them,  therefore, 
bad  any  decisive  influence.  Soctaie$  is  acknowledged  to  have 
heen  the  wisest  and  best  of  tbe  Oreek  Philosophers.    Yet  S^craltts 
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had  no  OMiterial  loflueoce  over  the  Ath$niane.  Oo  Uie  anktnrj^ 
the^  evickotly  regarded  biin  as  a  mere  projector  of  reformatioA ; 
uiHiuttiorised ;  an  enemy  to  the  established  religion ;  a  proper 
object  of  poblic  odium ;  and  justly  meriting  death  firom^e  gov* 
enunent  of  his  country* 

Nor  is  the  authoritj  of  Infidels,  at  the  present  time,  on  a  high* 
er  scale*  Mr»  Hume  has  undoubtedly  obtained  as  Biuch  reputa* 
tion,  as  any  man  of  this  class :  and  greater  efibrts  have  been  made 
to  give  him  a  distinguished  place  on  the  roll  of  &me,  than  have 
ever  been  made  in  behalf  of  any  of  his  associates.  Yet  in  bis  in- 
teffity^  probably,  no  sober  man  confides*  Of  bis  wisdom  no  such 
man  is  satisfied :  and  his  skill  in  moral  sulijects  appears  to  have 
been  little  else  than  an  abihty  ii^eniously  to  perplex  them. 
Among  all  those,  who  have  praised  his  ingenuity,  I  do  not  re« 
member  an  individual,  who  has  even  remotely  expressed  the 
least  confidence  in  his  character,  as  a  teacher  of  morals.  Indeed, 
no  man,  who  reads  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  or  almost  any  odier  of 
his  favourite  perfbrmances,  with  impartiality  and  care,  can  be- 
lieve him  to  have  possessed  such  a  degree  of  integrity,  as  is  indis^ 
pensable  to  this  important  character. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  authority,  of  a  br  higher  natoie, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  command  the  belief  of  mankind,  and 
iheir  obedience  to  a  moral  system.  This  is  a  knoon  righi  to  tUter 
preeqUsj  and  to  require  obedience.  Such  a  right  cannot  reside  in 
man ;  nor  in  any  being,  but  God,  and  those,  whom  he  coramisaioBS 
with  his  own  authority.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  Phi* 
losophers  never  had  any  such  commission ;  nor  could  make  a 
single  pretence  to  any  such  authority.  Of  course,  whatever  they 
uttered  was  mere  advice^  and  not  precept.  No  man  felt  himself 
bound  to  obey.  He  might  admire :  he  might  not  dispute :  but  to 
yield  obedience  be  could  feel  himself  under  no  possible  obliga- 
tion. Whatever  might  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  system,  or 
any  instructions  which  it  contained ;  it  would  regularly  be  op- 
posed by  this  reasoning,  which  cooU  never  be  answered.  <^  If 
God  required  us  to  believe  and  obey  the  things,  which  this  man 
has  tau^t ;  why  has  he  not  made  known  his  pleasure  by  some 
certain,  or  at  least  by  some  probable,  indication  ?    It  may  bo 
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true :  but,  if  it  were  necessary  ia  the  sight  of  God,  that  we  should 
obey  it,  he  certainly  would  have  discovered  to  us  this  necessity.'' 

Many  of  the  distinguished  heathen  clearly  perceived  both  this 
defect,  and  its  importance.  Hence  they  endeavoured  to  supply 
it  by  various  measures,  which  they  thought  favourable  to  this 
end.  Hence  some  of  them,  as  Manco  Capac^  and  his  sister,  Mama 
OellUi  claimed  to  be  children  of  the  gods ;  that  a  degree  of  divine 
authority  might  be  supposed  to  have  descended  to  them.  Ly« 
curgus  professed  to  have  received  his  instructions,  his  laws,  and 
the  government  of  Sparta,  from  the  Oracle  at  Delphi.  Numa 
professedly  derived  his  from  the  nymph  Elgeria :  and  Zamdxis 
professed,  that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Others,  by 
degrees,  claimed,  and  obtained,  divine  honours ;  and  had  tem- 
ples erected  to  them,  and  sacrifices  offered.  In  all  these,  and 
other  similar  modes,  have  men  testified  their  consciousness,  that 
tlie  authority  of  God  was  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  whatever 
they  taught  or  enjoined. 

Even  human  authority,  shadowy  as  it  is,  the  philosophers  could 
not  boast;  because  whatever  they  possessed  was  contradicted  by 
other  human  authority,  equally  great  and  good  with  their  own ; 
and  because  they  were  not  rulers,  and  had  therefore  no  right  ei- 
ther to  make,  or  to  execute,  laws. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evidently  impossible,  that  phi- 
losophy should  possess  any  sanction  to  its  precepts.  Philosophy, 
being  absolutely  destitute  of  authority,  could  promulge  no  law, 
prescribe  no  duty,  forbid  no  transgression,  promise  no  reward,  and 
threaten  no  penalty.  This  absolute  imbecility,  inherent  in  its 
very  nature,  was  distinctly  discerned  by  those  to  whom  its  in- 
structions were  given.  Accordingly  these  were  embraced  or  re- 
jected, as  mere  matters  of  entertainment  and  pleasure ;  not  as 
rules,  obligatory  upon  the  conscience  and  the  life.  Hence  it  had 
not  the  least  power  to  amend  the  heart,  or  reform  the  conduct. 
The  whole  history  of  the  heathen  world  furnishes  not  a  single 
reason  to  believe,  that  its  instructions  ever  reformed  one  indivi- 
dual, either  among  the  teachers,  or  among  their  disciples. 

8.  To  complde  the  defectiveness  of  this  method  of  teaching,  the 
Language,  which  it  has  always  employed,  is  incapable  of  being  un- 
derstood by  the  great  body  of  mankind. 
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Every  science  always  has  its  peculiar  phraseology;  usually 
called  technical  language :  and  every  person,  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  knows,  that  the  peculiar  ideas,  belonging  to  each,  can- 
not well  be  expressed  in  any  other  language.  Of  this  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Locke  im  civil  and  philosophical  language  may  be 
regarded  as  ample  proof.  It  is,  ho^mever,  sufikient  for  my  own 
purpose,  that  such  phraseology  has  been  always  adopted  by  phi- 
losophers. Were  they,  then,  to  be  the  only  teachers  of  mankind ; 
Religion  would,  of  course,  be  communicated  in  this  phraseology : 
i.  e.  a  considerable  part  of  the  terms,  used,  would  be  technical : 
and,  unless  these  were  understood,  the  discourses,  in  which  they 
were  found,  niust  be  sealed  books  to  the  gre&t  mass  of  readers. 
Such  always  has  been  the  iact  Deliver  any  book,  of  this  nature, 
to  a  tnan^  that  is  not  learned,  sayings  "  Read  this,  I  pray  thee ;" 
and  he  zoUt  say,  what  native  good  sense,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  compels  him  to  say, "  I  cannot;  for  I  am  not  leamedJ^^  Put 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  man  Paley^s  Moral  Philosophy,  written 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  precision,  and  with  a  studious  avoid- 
ance of  this  phraseology  ;  Aid  it  will  be  chiefly  lost  to  him.  Ser- 
mons, written  in  this  manner,  are  proverbially  censured,  as  being 
by  the  preacher  voluntarily  made  useless  to  his  audience. 

But  what  effect  can  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  by  in- 
structions, delivered  ki  language,  which  he  cannot  understand  ? 

From  the  observations,  which  have  been  made  upon  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  I  derive  the  following 

REMARK- 

Haw  totally  superior  is  the  manner  of  instruction,  adopted  in  the 
Scriptures^  ^  that^  which  is  found  in  books  of  philosophy,^ 

7%e  instructions,  and  precepts,  contained  in  the  Bible,  are  com- 
municated to  us  as  the  instructio7is  of  that  Being,  who  alone  under- 
stands  the  real  system  of  moral  truth. 

As  God  perfectly  knows  every  thing,  pertaining  to  thi^  subject ; 
he  is  perfectly  qualified  to  prescribe  every  rule  of  human  faith  and 
practice.  As  he  -knows  all  his  own  determinations ;  he  is  per- 
fectly prepared  to  deelare  the  manner,  in  which  he  will  regard 
every  thought  and  action  of  man ;  and,  therefore,  the  manner,  in 

vot.  iL  14 
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which  each  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  him  in  the  fiitore  pe- 
rioda  of  our  being* 

In  the  Bible^  also,  these  mslhietions  are  exkibiiedas  being  given 
hj/  Him,  who  can  prevent^  or  aacomplish,  whatever  hepleaees*  Of 
coarse,  whatever  be  declares  will  be  found  true*  Every  threat- 
ening will  be  executed ;  an4  every  promise  fulfilled :  and  botii,  in 
the  very  manner  announce.  Whatever  God  designs  will  exist 
in  its  proper  time,  apd  place.  Whatever  he  declares,  or  requires, 
will,  therefore^  harmonize  with  every  thing  whidi  has  taken  piacei 
or  is  to  take  place  hereafter ;  with  all  that  exists  in  this  world, 
and  in  erery  other  world ;  with  the  events  of  time,  and  with  those 
of  eternity.  No  event  will  be  unexpected ;  no  design  disappoiot- 
ed;  and  no  declaration  fail -of  a  complete  aQComplidiment* 

At  the  same  time,  these  instructions  are  given  m  the  best  Manner* 
The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  plain  language  of  comuKMi 
sense ;  the  customary  language  of  man  ;  the  language,  which  God 
formed  him  to  speak  and  to  understand.  In  tiiis  language  tlie 
doctrines,  precepts  and  ordinances,  are  delivered  in  short  aijid 
simple  rules,  and  obvious  declarations ;  easily  comprehended, 
easily  remembered,  and  easily  applied.  By  themselves  they  are 
far  more  evident,  than  the  parts  of  a  philosophical  system  ever 
were  by  the  aid  of  any  aiguments,  which4ts  auAon  were  able  to 
produce.  ? 

The  Law  of  God,  contained  in  the  two  great  commands,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord;  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart;  and. Ay  neigh- 
bour as  thyself;"  though  so  short,  as  easily  to  be  written  within 
the  compass  of  a  shilling,  contains  more  sound  wisdom,  and  in- 
volves more  rectitude,  than  all  the  volumes  of  philosophy,  which 
have  been  written  since  the  world  began. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  it,  or  less  deservii^  tf  our  atten- 
tion, that  the  Scr^tural  system  is  in  a  great  measure  constiiuied  of 
Facts.  The  great  works  of  creation,  and  providence ;  peculiaiiy 
the  wonderful  work  of  redemption ;  the  resiyrrection ;  the  coniia- 
gration ;  the  final  judgment ;  the  formation  of  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  forever ;  are  then- 
selves,  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  deckiations,  the  t>rifflarydoc. 
trines  of  the  Scriptures.  How  much  is  contained  in  this  declan. 
tion  of  a  single  feet :  «  For,  while  we  were  without  sirqngtii,  Christ 
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in  dae  time  died  for  the  ungodly;'*  and  in  i\as ;  ^'  Of  his  mercy 
be  saved  qs  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Faets  seem  never  to  have  bad  their  proper  place  given  to  them 
in  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  body  of  philosophers.  An  ob- 
server of  human  nature  will  easily  discern,  thatthCy  are  far  more 
convincingf  as  well  as  filr  more  impressive,  than  any  other  kind  of 
evidence^whicb  is  applicable  to  moral  subjects.  This  is  not  only 
true  with  respect  to  plain  men,  but  witti  respect  to  all  men.  No 
abstract  consideration  concerning  the  Diyine  character  has  ever 
had,  or  can  have,  the  same  influence  upon  mankind,  as  the  facts  -, 
thai  God  is  the  Creator^  Prestrter,  Raltr,  and  Judge  of  the  universe* 
The  proof  of  this  is  in  every  man's  bosom.  But  philosophy  knew 
not  these  facts,  nor  any  of  them.  It  conjectured  indeed,  and  then 
doubted ;  and  then  conjectured  again :  and  tiiis  was  all,  which  it 
was  able  to  do. 

The  Scriptural  sgstem  is  also  Supported  by  facts  :  the  best  of  all 
evidence :  that,  which  men  can  most  clearly  see  ;  most  success- 
iblly  a^ply ;  and  most  powerfully  feel :  and,  indeed,  the  only  evi* 
dence,  which  is  felt  at  all. 

All  this,  however,  is  remote  from  the  whole  truth.  The  Scrip- 
tural system  is  a  lam.  Its  instructions  are  obligatory  rules  of 
£aiitti  \  its  ordinances,  of  worship ;  and  its  precepts,  of  moral  prac- 
tice* This  consideration  gives  it  a  weight,  infinitely  difierent 
from  that  of  philosophy.  Intelligent  beings,  and  men  especially, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  controlled  by  mere  advice.  Of  this  the 
acknowledged  necessity  of  human  governments  furnishes  the 
amplest  proof;  and  has  fiirnished  it  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
country. 

In  the  character  of  a  law,  t^  is  promulgated  hy  the  proper  Law" 
givers  the  only  being,  who  has  a  right  to  prescribe,  or  is  able  to 
prescribe,  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  to  his  Intelligent  creatures. 
All  the  attributes  necessary  as  qualifications  for  this  exalted,  and, 
pemK  me  to  say,  stupendous,  employment  of  directing  the  con* 
sciences  and  the  moral  conduct  of  rational  beings,  are  inherent  in 
JvHOVAB.  He,  andiie  only,  possesses  the  knowledge  to  discei^ 
what  in  all  cases  d  true  and  right ;  the  disposition  in  all  cases  to 
rmfomeit^  Hie  power  to  demand  it;  and  flie  skill,  ability,  and  in- 
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clination,  to  reward  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  beings,  to  whom 
he  prescribes,  are  his  property ;  made,  preserved,  and  blessed,  by 
him.  Hence  to  judge  and  retribute  their  actions  is  his  proper 
and  undeniable  province.  Conjoined  to  all  these  things,  he  pos- 
sesses an  exaltation,  greatness,  and  glory,  which  ensure  the  awe 
of  the  bad,  and  the  reverence  of  the  good,  throughout  his  immense 
'  kingdom.  What  other  being  can  claim  even  one  of  Aiese  attri- 
butes ;  or,  without  them  all,  can  assume,  but  with  equal  arrogance 
and  injustice,  the  prerogative  of  controling  the  conscience,  or 
prescribing  rules  for  the  moral  practice  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time,  this' law  is  furnished  with  all  the  Sanctions j 
necessary  to  enforce  its  requisitions  ^  so  far  as  they  can  be  enforced 
upon  such  beingSj  as  men*  To  obedience  is  promised  the  favour 
of  God  in  this  life,  together  with  all  the  blessings,  which  can  be 
expected  to  flow  from  it  in  our  present  state ;  blessings,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  imniortal  life  in  the  world  to  come.  To  disobedience 
is  threatened  the  anger  of  God  in  this  world,  and  endless  perdi- 
tion beyond  the  grave.  These  are  sanctions,  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble import :  such,  as  hone  but  God  has  a  right  to  establish : 
such,  as  none  but  God  can  execute.  That  he  will  execute  tfaem 
his  unchangeable  truth  furnishes  the  most  decisive  and  awful  evi- 
dence. If,  then,  prescriptions,  requiring  of  us  virtuous,  and  for- 
bidding sinful,  conduct,  will  ever  be  obeyed ;  these,  certainly,  will 
ensure  our  obedience. 

To  prevent  us  from  being  at  a  loss,  and  of  course  perplexed, 
and  distressed,  ihe  Scripiures,  have  distinguished  those  truths^  which 
are  Fundamental,  from  those  ^  which  are  of  inferiour  tmporiance. 
The  suspense,  therefore,  in  which  Philosophy  leaves  the  mind 
concerning  this  all  interesting  subject,  is  here  taken  away.  The 
promises  of  acceptance,  and  the  threatenings  of  rejection,  are  here 
specifically  made :  and  every  .man  knows,  or  may  easily  know, 
what  that  obedience  is^  and  what  that  character,  which  will  cer- 
tainly secure  his  salvation. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  Nor  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  subject  hitherto  brought  into  consideration.  To  sinners 
ihe  all  important  concern  is  to  obtain  an  ExpiStionfor  their  stns.  Of 
such  an  expiation  Philosophers  have  never  dreamed*  This  is  a 
part  of  divine  Wisdom^  absolutely  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  /tr- 
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ing.  But  in  the  Scriptures  sticb  an  expiation  is  provided,  estab- 
lished, and  in  the  clearest  terms  announced  to  mankind.  It  is  an 
expiation,  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  which  to  cover  the  sins  of 
the  chief  of  sinners,  and  to  ensure  his  acceptance  with  God,  not  a 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained*  It  is  an  expiation,  devised 
bjGod  himself;  and,  therefore,  certainly  such,  as  he  will  accept. 
In  consequence  of  it,  he  exhibits  himself  as  seated  upon  a  throne  of 
grace  J  or  foipving  love ;  and  proclaims  boldness  ofcuicess  to  all 
retupiing  sinners  for  tl)e  supplication  of  his  mercv,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  justification  of  life.  Without  this  mightj  constituent, 
the  best  religious  system  would  be  lame  in  its  provisions  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners;  and  ihefficacious,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  the  production  of  any  real  good. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  Scriptures  announce  to  us, 
what  nonej  but  God^  could  announce^  or  imagine :  that,  to  counter- 
act the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  and  the  obstinacy  of  our  sinful  ha- 
bits. He  has  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world,  a  divine  and  al- 
mighty Agent,  to  form  the  heart  of  man  anew  ;  to  remove  his  rebel" 
lious  disposition,  and  to  implant  in  him  a  spirit  of  allegiance^  and 
duty.  This  is  another  requisite,  without  which  no  religious  sys- 
tem ^an  be  of  any  avail  to  the  virtue  or  well-being  of  man. 

Herft,  also,  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  sin,  are  separated  by 
lines  of  distinction^  so  broad  and  so  clear ^  as  not  to  be  unobserved  or 
mistaken,  unless  from  choice.  Systems  of  philosophy  have  been 
endlessly  various  and  contradictory.  The  errors  of  the  same  phi- 
losopher are  perpetually  blended  with  whatever  truths  he  com- 
monicates ;  the  precepts  which  enjoin  virtue,  with  those  which 
sanction  vice.  All  these,  ako,  are  attended  with  exactly  the 
same  antbority,  and  with  substantially  the  same  arguments.  One 
philosophical  system,  also,  possesses  exactly  the  same  authority, 
and  substantially  the  same  evidence,  as  another:  that,  which 
contradicts,  as  that  which  is  contradicted.  What  plain  man,  nay 
what  man  of  learning,  can  here  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ; 
moral  precepts  from  immoral ;  virtue  from  sin. 

Infinitely  distant  from  all  this,  the  scheme  of  the  Bible  is  but 
one.  One  living^  and  true  God  is  the  foundation  of  it ;  laid  by 
every  writer,  and  on  every  page.    Obedience  to  him  is  a  single', 
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ioAvifiiMe  ttiii^ :  the  /ov«,  which  » thefidfilUng  of  tiu  law.  The 
atonement  10  one*  The  charactef ,  to  which  the  Ueariogs  of  it 
are  given,  is  (me*  The  salvation,  promstod,  is  one*  Amid  the 
endless  varieties  of  instruction,  precept,  ^d  pfomise ;  of  admo- 
nition,  reproof,  and  threatening ;  contai«ed  in  the  Scriptores,  a 
single  scheme  rnas  through  the  whole  volume ;  and  is  adopted 
with  absolnte  exactness  bjr  every  writer.  Hence  the  way  of  holi' 
nets  becomes  a  k^kway :  and  wayfarmg  mm,  though  fools  j  need 
not  err  therein* 

Finally,  the  Scripttares  contain  Examples  of  real  Virtue  /  which 
in  the  happiest  manner  elucidate  and  enforce  the  nature  and  the 
importance  of  obedience  to  God.  They  elucidate  these  tilings 
by  showing,  that  virtue  has  in  &ct  existed  in  dus  sinfnl  world. 
Such  is  the  exhibition  given  of  them,  that  no  person,  who  reads 
it,  can  doubt  lor  a  moment  that  the  examples^  which  are  pnesent- 
ed  to  our  view,  were  possessed  of  real  piety,  or  tbs^  they  were 
genuine  children  of  God.  That  this  was  (he  Character  of  ^6ra- 
ham  and  MoseSy  of  Paul  amd  John^  can  be  doubted  by  him  onlj, 
who  is  resolved  to  doubt  concerning  every  moral  subject.  This 
fact,  1^  it  be  remembered,  is  of  high  moment  to  such  beings  as  we 
are.  With  all  her  boasts,  philosophy  had  no  such  example  to 
give ;  and  was,  at  the  best,  compelled  to  leave  unanswe Ited  ttie 
great  question ;  Whether  virtue  ever  existed  in  the  present  world* 

By  these  examples,  also,  are  we  taught  the  Manner,  in  which 
Ftrltie  operates  in  human  minds,  and  in  the  progress  of  kunum  life: 
the  duties  which  it  performs,  the  sins  which  it  shuns,  and  the  man« 
ner  in  which  it  believes,  repents,  and  obeys*  The  value  of  this 
instruction  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  Whatever  is  done  is  far 
more  clearly  understood,  more  deeply  felt,  and  either  more  faith- 
fully followed,  or  more  cautiously  shunned,  than  that  which  is 
barely  taught* 

In  all  this  the  importance  of  a  virtuous  character  is  evident 
Still  more  gloriously  is  .it  manifested  in  the  Rewards,  to  which  we 
see  those,  who  possess  this  happy  disposition,  regtUarly  conduct- 
ed* These  rewards  are  immortal,  and  divine;  transcending 
every  thought  and  every  wish,  which  can  be  formed  by  a  creat- 
ed  nrind*  , 
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Among  theee  examples  there  is  one,  like  to  which  nothing  ever 
existed  in  the  presei^t  world,  and  nothing  was  ever  formed  by  the 
power  of  haraan  Ims^n^on.  This  is  the  example  o/*  Christ. 
Search  all  the  books,  beside  the  Scriptures,  which  have  been 
written  since  the  world  began  :  and  one  of  those  little  histories, 
which  record  this  example,  will  be  acknowledged  by  you,  if  you 
are  an  honest  man,  to  exhibit  more  clearly,  and  comprehensively, 
the  nature  and  excellence  of  real  virtue,  than  all  the  immeasura- 
ble mass  of  philosophical  instructions  united* 
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SERMON  VII. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD. 


'Matthew,  iii*  9. 

^nd  ihifik  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  *  We  have  Abraham  to  our 

father  i'^  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise 

up  children ^unto  Abraham. 

i 

The  Jems  were  accustomed  to  pride  themselves  on  their  descent 
from  Abraham.  God,  they  thought,  would  never  cast  off  the 
children  of  his  friend,  and  the  people  of  his  covenant.  Both  the 
existence,  and  the  danger,  of  this  error,  the  Baptist  perfectly  well 
understood ;  and  felt  himself  bound  to  guard  them  against  its  per- 
nicious influence.  While,  th^efore,  he  ui^ed  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  repentance  to  the  remission  of  sins,  he  took  eflectual  care  to 
prevent  Uie  objections,  which,  lie  foresaw,  would  arise  in  their 
minds  against  his  injunctions.  For  this  purpose  he  anticipated 
the  reply,  which  they  were  ready  to  make ;  and  informed  them,  that 
their  relation  to  Abraham  would  be  of  no  avail  towards  their  attain- 
ment of  eternal  life ;  as  they  could  not  but  see,  if  they  considered, 
that  God  was  able  of  the  stones,  which  lay  before  them,  to  raise  op 
children  unto  Abraham.  This  declaration  plainly  cut  off  all  the 
hopes  which  they  derived  from  this  source ;  and  taught  them  irre- 
sistibly, that  something,  beside  their  kindred  to  the  Patriarch,  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  favour  of  God. 

We,  like  the  Jews,  are  prone  to  indulge  expectations  of  future 
good  on  false  grounds  ;  if  not  on  the  same,  yet  on  others  equally 
indefensible  and  dangerous ;  and,  like  them,  need  to  be  taught  the 
error,  and  warned  of  the  danger.  The  declaration  in  the  text  is 
admirably  fitted  for  this  purpose.  The  contemplation  of  it  there- 
fore, and  of  certain  truths  flowing  from  it  by  necessary  inference^ 
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can  faardly  fail  of  being  useful  to  us,  unless  we  prevent  it  by  our 
own  opposition. 

The  doctrinb,  stripped  of  the  peculiar  language  of  the  text,  is 
evidently  this  : 

God  is  able  with  infinite  ease  to  create  any  number  of  virtuous 
beings  ;  and  thost^  possessed  of  any  degree  of  excellence • 

The  children  of  Abraham,  in  the  language  of  the  JewSy  and  of 
course  in  that  of  the  Baptist,  denoted  such  persons,  as  were  within 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  the  blessings 
of  that  covenant.:  In  other  words,  persons,  who,  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal sense,  were  virtuous ;  and,  therefore,  objects  of  the  Divine 
favour. 

If  God  be  able  to  form  such  beings  of  stone;  he  must  be  equally 
able  to  form  them  out  of  nothing.  This  also,  Jt  is  equally  evi- 
dent, he  can  do  with  infinite  ease.  The  Universe  with  all  its  in- 
habitants he  called  into  existence  by  his  command.  With  a  com- 
mand, therefore,  he  can  summon  into  existence  any  additional 
number  of  worlds.  He  can  in  the  same  manner  people  them  with 
any  additional  number  of  inhabitants.  Of  the  beings,  whom  he 
has  already  created,  immense  multitudes  are  virtuous.  The 
same  work  he  can  accomplish  again  in  the  same  manner.  Such' 
virtuous  beings,  as  he  may  hereafter  create,  he  can  endow  with 
any  supposable  degree  of  excellence.  He  has  already  created 
Angels.  Certainly,  then,  he  can  create  more  :  and  can  fill  the 
universe  with  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  dini  powers  ^  with 
beings,  exalted  in  their  nature  above  all  our  comprehension ;  nay, 
of  that  of  Angels  themselves ;  beings,  wonderfully  enlarged  in  their 
understanding,  spotless  in  their  disposition,  noble  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  amiable  in  all  their  conduct. 

No  person,  who  has  read  and  believed  his  Bible,  or  who  even 
admits  the  existence  and  character  of  God ;  will  question  the 
truth  of  these  positions.  Any  attempt  to  prove  them  would,  of 
course,  be  trifling.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  derive  from  the 
doctrine  certain  Inferences,  for  the  sake  of  which  principally  I 
have  chosen  the  text  as  the  foundation  of  the  present  discourse. 

J.  li  follows  from  this  doctrine,  that  God  was  the  Ultimate  End 
of  all  his  works.  In  the  language  of  Paul,  All  things  were 
made  not  only  by  hirfi,  but /or  him. 

VOL.  I.  15 
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It  has  been  frequently  thought,  that  because  God  was  from 
eternity  perfect  and  happy,  in  himself,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  made  himself  the  Chief  End  of  his  works ;  but  must  have 
aimed  supremely  at  the  Happiness  of  his  Creatures.  Let  me  ask : 
How  can  creatures,  who  can  be  created  in  any  numbers,  and  of 
any  character,  by  a  word,  be  in  themselves  of  any  importance  to 
the  Creator  ?  If  they  were  all  to  perish  at  once ;  the  universe 
might  the  next  moment  be  filled  with  others,  like  tbem  ;  nay,  with 
others,  unspeakably  wiser,  nobler,  and  better,  than  themselves  ; 
with  beings,  on  whom  he  would  look  with  the  same  or  greater 
complacency ;  and  by  whom  he  would  be  served  in  the  same 
manner,  or  a  manner  more  accordant  with  his  pleasure. 

To  such  a  being,  the  loss  of  all  created  Intelligences  would  be 
no  loss;  because  it  could  be  ten  thousands,  pr  ten  millions  of 
times  more  than  supplied  in  the  number  and  excellency  of  others, 
whom  a  single  word  could  produce  in  an  instant  of  time. 

Of  what  consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  any  enjoyment  to 
us;  if  with  a  word  we  could  recall  it,  or,  if  we  chose,  could  pro-* 
duce  another,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  of  equal  or  superior  va* 
lue  ?  Of  what  importance  would  be  friends,  money,  or  children  $ 
if  by  a  wish  we  could  fill  their  places  again  with  others  exactly 
like  them,  or  with  more  and  better  property,  friends,  or  children? 

But  how  evident  is  it,  that  things,  which  are  of  no  importance 
to  God,  could  not  be  the  ultimate  end  of  his  exertions.  To  bioa 
nothing  could  be  of  great,  or  even  of  real,  importance,  but  him- 
self. All  other  beings,  as  he  declares  in  the  language  of  Isaiah 
concerning  the  nations  of  men,  are  before  him  as  nothings  and  are 
accounted  unto  him  as  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity* 

Hence  himself  must  clearly  have  been  the  supreme  end  of  all 
his  designs,  and  labours.  To  indulge  his  own  benevolence,  and 
display  to  intelligent  creatures  his  absolute  perfection  ;  must  have 
been  the  moving  cause  of  his  Creation,  and  Providence,  through- 
out eternity, 

2.  It  is  evident  from  this  doctrine,  that  the  Providence  of  God 
alike  regards^  and  superintends,  all  creatures^  the  least  as  truly j 
as  the  greatest. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  Providence  of  God  does  not  ex- 
tend to  particular  men,  nor  to  their  concerns.    Much  less  is  it 
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believed  by  those,  who  make  this  assertion,  that  the  same  Provi- 
dence extends  to  inferior  beings ;  because  they  are  so  much  more 
insignificant,  and  therefore  are  so  much  more  beneath  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Creator. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  doctrine  may  be  proved 
false  and  groundless ;  particularly  by  the  consideration,  that,  if 
these  beings  are  too  insignificant  to  be  superintended,  they  were 
really  too  insignificant  to  be  made.  Certainly,  if  it  was  proper 
for  God  to  create  them,  it  must  be  proper  for  him  to  superintend 
thera«  The  same  thing  also  appears  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  things,  which  are  done  even  for  the  least  of  them,  are  such  as 
none  but  God  can  do.  His  Providential  agency  is  plainly  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  purposes  of  preserving  their  lives,  and  provid- 
ing their  sustenance,  as  his  Creative  agency  for  giving  them 
existence. 

But  the  doctrine  is  forcibly  refuted  by  the  text  Sparrows,  in 
the  view  of  the  text,  are  as  truly  important,  and  necessary  to 
God,  as  are  men,  or  angels.  If  angels  were  to  expire ;  or  men 
to  be  annihilated  ;  better  men  and  better  angels  could  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  room  as  easily,  as  one  sparrow  can  be  replaced 
by  another.  Sparrows  were  made  because  God  saw  it  to  be  pro- 
per to  make  them ;  and  are  continued  and  superintended,  because 
this  also  is  his  pleasure.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  assert, 
nor  do  I  at  all  believe,-  that  sparrows  are  of  the  same  real  value  as 
angels  and  men.  The  Scriptures  assert  what  is  obviously  true^ 
when  they  inform  us,  that  one  man  is  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows.  But  God  can  create  men  as  easily  as  sparrows ;  and 
angels  as  easily  as  either.  Hence,  in  creating  or  superintending 
either,  he  regards  the  propriety  of  the  act  merely^;  and  not  the  ne- 
cessity, or  the  importance,  of  the  being  to  himself. 

Hence,  sparrow^ever  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  agency. 
Hence,  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered  by  him;  so 
that  there  is  not  one  more,  nor  one  less,  at  any  time,  than  he  ap- 
points. Hence,  in  a  word,  every  thing  is  created,  and  every 
thing  superintended,  by  his  agency ;  merely  because  he  thought 
it  proper  to  give  and  continue  to  it  such  a  measure  of  existence, 
and  such  a  portion  of  enjoyments.  For  his  pleasure  they  are  ;  (or 
exiist;)  as  for  his  pleasure  they  were  created. 
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3.  //  is  evident^  aUo^from  this  doctrine^  thai  such  heinga  as  mm 
are,  or  ever  wercy  are  totally  vnnecessary  to  Godm 

God  created  man,  as  he  has  done  every  other  part  of  the  oni*' 
Terse,  because  he  saw,  that  it  was  good  to  create  them.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  thing  whiVh  in  his  view  was  proper  to  be  done 
hy  him  ;  a  thing,  in  which  he  took  pleasure. 

But  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  ease,  be  could  have 
created  angels,  or  beings  as  much  superior  to  them,  as  tbej  are 
to  worms ;  and  those  in  numbers  inconceivable.  Such  beii^  as 
men,  therefore,  could  have  no  inherent  importance  in  his  sight, 
which  could  render  them  necessary  to  him :  and  their  creation 
was  the  result,  not  of  their  worth,  but  of  his  pleasure;*  Of  every 
stone  on  this  globe  he  could  have  raised  up  a  child  unto  Abraham  ; 
a  virtuous  being ;  who  would  have  served,  him  forever  in  an  accq>* 
table  manner,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  Thus  he  might 
have  filled  the  world  with  beings,  incomparably  better  than  men, 
although  Adam,  and  his  race,  had  never  existed. 

4.  fVhen  men  had  apostatized  from  God,  it  was  not  from  their 
importance^  nor  because  they  were  necessary  to  Aim,  that  God  re* 
stored  them. 

Man  now  was  not  only  insignificant  and  unnecessary ;  but  was 
also  rebellious,  sinful,  and  odious  to  his  Maker.  With  infinite 
case  God  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  race,  and  repeopled 
the  earth  with  beings  incomparably  better.  Every  stone  might 
now  have  been  animated,  and  informed  with  a  virtuous  and  im- 
mortal  mind,  devoted  to  his  service,  and  forever  employed  in 
worshipping  and  glorifying  his  name. 

Why  did  he  at  this  time  regard  man  at  all  ?  Why  did  he  not 
blot  out  the  whole  human  race  from  under  heaven  ?  Why  did  he 
continue  to  raise*  them  up  through  one  generation  after  another  1 
Why  did  he  preserve  them  from  death,  prAride  for  them  suste- 
nance, and  bestow  upon  them  innumerable  blessings  ?  Why  has 
he  rolled  the  world  around  its  centre  from  age  to  age ;  and  caua- 
ed  his  sun  to  rise,  and  made  his  rain  descend,  on  such  unjust  and 
unthankful  beings  ?  Had  he  withdrawn  his  hand,  they  would  all 
have  returned  to  their  original  nothing,  and  have  been  lo&t  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  universe.  Whence  did  he  entertain 
thoughts  of  mercy  towards  them,  or  any  thoughts  at  all^  except  of 
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wrath  gnd  indignalum  ?  Why  did  be  propose  to  Ibin^ve,  to  re- 
deem, to  sanctify,  and  to  save,  them ;  to  restore  them  to  his  &- 
vour,  and  to  bestow  on  them  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life  ? 
With  a  word  he  could  have  raised  up  an  innnmerable  Church, 
consisting  of  wiser,  better,  and'  universally  more  deserving,  mem- 
bers ;  all  devoted  to  his  praise,  and  to  each  other^s  good.  In  this 
way  the  amazing  expense  of  Redemption,  the  humiliation  and 
sufferings  of  his  beloved  Son  would  have  been  spared ;  and  yet 
the  universe  have  found  no  part  of  its  inhabitants  lacking* 

5»  HeM^tnt  the  work  of  Redemption  flotoed  from  the  mere  goodness 
4^O0d;  0nd  not  at  all  from  the  worthiness  or  the  importance  of  the 
Rtdeemedj  nor  from  the  fact  that  thy  were  at  all  necessary  to  him* 

The  Character  of  the  redeemed  was  of  no  such  importance. 
Antecedently  to  their  redemption,  they  were  merely  appatates, 
and  sinners. 

Their  Number  was  of  no  such  importance.  With  a  word  he 
could  have  called  into  existence  a  number  immeasurably  great- 
er. All  these  might  have  been  sinless.  At  the  same  time  they 
might  have  been  wise,  great,  and  exalted,  beyond  what  either  we 
or  angels  can  conceive. 

The  Church,  therefore,  must  eternally  say,  ^^  Of  his  own  will 
begat  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth ;"  and  through  eternity  sing, 
"  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  bqt  unto  thy-  name  be  the 
glory.''  Whenever,  therefore,  a  sinner  is  sanctified,  and  is  thus 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  and  favour  of  God ;  he  must  of  neces* 
sity  conclude,  that  his  sanctification  has  not  at  all  proceeded  from 
his  own  worth  and  importance.  Worth  he  had  none  ;  for  he  was 
only  a  sinner.  But  if  he  had  had  more  than  an  angel,  God  stood 
in  no  possible  need  of  him.  The  first  stone,  which  he  finds  in  the 
street,  might  with  infinite  ease  have  been  converted  into  a  better 
being  than  himself.  Not  for  his  importance.  Who  can  be  im-* 
portant  to  Him,  who  spoke  the  universe  into  being;  and  who,  if  it 
were  annihilated,  could  call  another  into  existence  in  the  same 
manner  ?  Not  because  he  or  his  services  are  necessary  to  God* 
To  Him,  who  can  do  these  things,  no  creature  can  be  necessary. 

Tbegood  pleasure  of  God  is  the  only  cause  to  be  assigned  for  the 
sanctification,  perseverance,  and  salvation,  of  all  the  redeemed. 
Let  Atm»  that  glorieth^  therefore,  glortf  in  the  Lord. 
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Let  everj  sanctified  sinner  feel,  that  he  'w^%  plucked^  as  a  brand, 
out  of  the  burning,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  consamed* 
Let  him  acknowledge  with  wonder  and  praise,  that  it  was  the  arm 
of  mercy  which  saved  him,  when  he  was  polluted  with  guik ;  un- 
der the  curse  of  the  Divine  Law  *,  obnoxious  to  the  anger  of  God; 
an  outcast  from  the  virtuous  universe ;  and  an  heir  of  the  endless 
sufferings  of  perdition.  Let  him  remember  and  feel,  that  the 
Being,  by  whom  he  was  saved,  is  himself  perfectly  pure  and  <o1y ; 
that  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sights  and  that  his  angels  are 
charged  with  folly.  Let  him  feel,  that  this  great  and  awful  Being 
saw  nothing  in  his  moral  character,  which  he  could  approve  or 
love ;  nothing,  which  he  did  not  disapprove  and  hate  ;  that  with 
these  very  views  of  his  character  he  brought  him  out  of  darkness 
ir^o  marvellous  light,  and  rescued  him  ^rom  the  power  of  Satan  un- 
to himself;  that  not  by  works  of  righteousness,  which  the  sinner 
had  done,  but  of  his  own  mere  mercy  he  saved  him  6y  the  toashing 
of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6.  This  doctrine  teaches  us,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  escape  to  the 
wicked  on  account  of  their  worth  or  importance  ;  nor  because  they 
are  necessary  to  God;  nor  because  of  their  numbers. 

The  things,  which  have  been  already  said  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the .  former  positions,  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this.  If  there  is  no  worth  nor  importance  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  sinner,  in  any  such  sense,  if  he  is  not  in  any  such 
sense  necessary  to  God,  as  to  furnish  a  reason  why  he  should 
be  sanctified ;  then  plainly  these  things  can  yield  him  no  hope 
of  escaping  from  that  punishment,  which  is  announced  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  retribution  of  sinners.  To  every  sinner, 
whose  heart  revolts  at  this  declaration ;  as  not  improbably  the 
heart  of  every  sinner  in  this  house  does ;  it  might  be  a  useful 
employment  to  survey  the  first  stone  which  he  finds  in  the 
street,  and  to  ask  within  himself:  ^^  Is  that  stone  of  any  impor- 
tance to  God?  But  that  stone  can  in  a  moment  be  changed  into 
just  such  an  one  as  I  am ;  nay,  into  a  being  transcendentiy  more 
excellent  and  lovely.  I  can  see,  that  the  stone  is  an  object  of  no 
significance  in  the  Creation.  Were  it  annihilated,  the  universe 
would  suffer  no  loss.  God  sees,  that  I  am  equally  insignificant. 
But  the  stone  is  merely  a  negative  object ;  and  it  has  done  nei- 
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ther  good  nor  eyil.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  odious  to  the  eye  of 
its  Maker.  I  have  done  only  evil ;  and  am  therefore  only  odious. 
It  is  iin|»08sibie  that  he,  who  w  of  purer  eyes  than  to  beholdiniquUtfj 
and  who  cannot  look  upon  Wn,  should  regard  me  without  abhor- 
rence. He  needs  not  the  stone.  As  little  does  he  need  me. 
The  stone  is  harmless :  I  have  hitherto  been  a  nuisance  to  the 
universe  ;  a  blot  on  the  face  of  his  Creation  ;  a  ^moke  in  his  nos" 
triUm  Should  my  existence  be  continued,  and  with  my  present 
disposition ;  I  should  continue  to  be  a  nuisai^e  to  his  creatures, 
and  an  offence  to  Him.'' 

*^  On  what  foundation,  then,  shall  I  build  even  a  hope  of  future 
good  ?  Shall  I  conclude,  that  because  he  has  given  me  hitherto 
innumerable  blessings,  he  will,  therefore,  continue  to  give  me 
more  ?  Can  I  believe  that  the  abuse  of  mercies  past  will,  to  the 
eye  of  God,  be  a  reason  for  bestowing  upon  me  future  mercies  ? 
Shall  I  plead  my  ingratitude  as  a  title  to  the  Divine  favour  ?  Shall 
I  allege  the  guiltiness  of  my  past  life,  and  the  worthlessness  of  my 
present  character,  as  a  recommendation  to  Him  who  has  been 
present  at  the  commission  of  all  my  sins,  and  the  omission  of  all 
my  duties?  Will  such  a  recommendation  avail  ?  If  not;  what 
is  to  become  of  me  ?  No,  ^^  1  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  and 
say  unto  him,  ^  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before 
thee;  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'"  I  will 
humbly  and  cheerfully  confess  my  polluted  character,  my  abso- 
lute unworthiness  of  his  favour,  my  desert  of  his  wrath  and  indig- 
nation in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  will  present  before  him  my  own 
miserable  condition,  and  my  infinite  need  of  his  mercy.  I  will 
urge  the  righteousness,  the  sufferings,  and  the  death,  of  his  beloved 
Son-;  the  atonemeijt  which  he  hath  made  for  sin,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation which  he  hath  accomplished  for  all  retuniing  sinners.  I 
will  fly  to  the  compassion  of  a  foi^iving  God.  I  will  supplicate 
the  renewing  influence  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit.  If  these  pleas  do 
not  avail ;   I  am  undone." 

*^  But  I  will  not  despair.  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful^  slow 
to  anger  and  of  great  kindness^  and  repenteth  him  of  eviL  Who 
kn  meth  if  he  will  turn,  ahd  repent,  and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him  ? 
He  that  spared  tiot  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  ally 
how  shall  he  not  with  him,  also,  freely  give  us  all  things  ?    Christ 
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himtelf  fays,  Aat  he  came  to  seek,  and  to  save^  that  whkh  was  lost ; 
and  that  he  came^  not  to  call  the  righteot^^  hU  sinrurs,  to  repeni* 
once.     The  father  of  the  prodigal  bade  his  whole  &mily  rejoice, 
because  a  son,  who  had  been  dead,  was  alive  again,  and  after  har- 
ing  been  lost  to  him  and  his  family,  had  been  found  anew.     Nay, 
the  Redeemer  has  said,  ^^  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner, 
liiat  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who 
netA  no  repentance."     I  am  a  sinner.     I  may  be  of  the  number 
of  those,  who  are  called  to  repentance  by  the  Son  of  God.     I  am 
spiritually  dead:  I  may  be  made  alive  again,     I  have  Icmgbeen 
hst  to  the  virtuous  universe :    I  may  be  found.     The  jot/  of 
heaven  may  be  renewed  over  the  repentance  even  of  such  an  one,  ss 
I  ani«     Author  of  aN  mercies,  hast  thou  bui  one  blessing  ?     BUes 
me,  even  me,  O  rmf  Father.^^ 

CMten  have  sinners  relied  for  future  safety  on  their  nmnbers; 
and  have  felt  as  if  God  would  not  condemn  and  ptmiflb  sutb 
a  vast  multitude.  No  opinion  can  be  more  unsafe,  or  in  ite 
consequences  more  unhappy.  If  one  sinner  is  thus  insignificaat, 
aunecessary,  and  useless  to  God ;  all  others  sustain  exactly  die 
same  c^racter.  If  one  sinner  is  thas  odious  and  guilty ;  the 
guilt  and  the  odiousness  are  only  increased  by  increasing 
^ir  number.  If  one  is  a  nuisance  to  the  universe  ;  thousands 
are  only  a  proportionally  greater  nuisance.  What  reason,  (hen, 
can  their  multitude  furnish  to  their  Creator,  either  for  continuing 
them  in  existence,  or  for  delivering  them  from  the  pimidnnent 
which  they  have  merited  ?  To  the  imagination  and  the  feelings, 
this  consideration  is  indeed  overwhelming :  but  the  understuiding 
is  compelled  to  the  conclusion,  which  has  here  been  made. 

Accordingly,  when  the  angels  rebelled,  the  sentence  against 
them  was  not  at  all  relaxed  on  account  of  their  mitltitade.  The 
deluge  overwhelmed  the  old  world  with  a  destruction  which  swept 
away  the  whole  human  race,  except  the  family  of  Noah.  AB  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cities  of  the  plain,  except  Lot  and  his  fiiniily, 
perished  in  the  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone  which  was  sent  to  re- 
ward their  wickedness.  Not  an  individual,  in  all  these  cases,  was 
at  all  the  more  safe,  nor  in  any  degree  less  severely  punished, 
because  he  was  accompanied  by  so  many  other  guilty  beings. 
Why  should  we  expect  this  consideration  to  avail  any  more  for 
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our  safety,  than  tor  the  safety  of  the  sinners,  who  in  these  seyeral 
caaes  were  utterly  destroyed  ? 

7.  7%u  doeirine  teaches  us,  that  Humility  is  the  true  wisdom,  in- 
terest, and  duty  of  man* 
*  If  we  are  thus  unnecessary  to  God  ;  if  we  are  thus  insignificant  \ 
thus  useless;  thus  guilty;  thus  odious:  of  what  should  we  be 
proud  ? 

"  Pride,"  says  the  Son  of  SiracA,  "  was  not  made  for  man." 
How  strongly  do  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  this 
discourse,  support  this  interesting  declaration !  Of  what  shall 
we  be  proud  ?  Of  our  personal  worth  ?  Let  us  remember,  (for 
if  we  do  not,  God  will,)  that  we  are  sinners.  What  to  his  eye 
must  be  the  moral  worth  of  a  sinner  ?  What,  indeed,  is  that  of 
the  best  of  mankind  ?  Paul,  after  all  the  proofs,  which  he  re- 
ceived of  the  favour  of  God ;  after  all  his  benevolent  and  won- 
derful labours;  and  after  all  his  high  attainments  in  piety;  pro- 
nounced himself,  while  writing  with  the  pen  of  Inspiration,  the 
chief  of  svmiers.  David,  the  man  after  God^s  own  heart,  says  of 
himself,  ^M  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity^ 
and  in  sin  did  my  another  conceive  me."  Of  Job,  God  said, 
''  There  was  none  like  him  in  the  earth ;  a  perfect  and  an  upright 
man ;  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil."  This  perfect 
and  upright  man  said  to  his  Maker,  ^'  Behold  I  am  vile ;  what 
shall  I  answer  thee  ?  1  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth.  I  ab- 
hor myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  Where  could  either 
of  these  men  have  found,  in  their  personal  character,  reasons  for 
indulging  pride  ?  The  real  worth  even  of  such  men  is  alloyed  by 
multiplied  sins  and  infirmities,  which  render  the  whole  composi- 
tion odious.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared,  that  if  God  should  mark 
iniquity,- no  man  living  could  stand  before  him',  or  be  justified  in  his 
9ight.  Plainly  therefore,  the  best  of  our  race  have  no  foundation 
on  which  pride  can  rest. 

Men  of  inferior  excellence  possess  fewer  and  feebler  virtues. 
Of  course,  pride  was  not  made  for  them.  Sinners  are  unpossess- 
ed even  of  these ;  and  not  even  a  single  white  spot  varies  the 
dark  and  cheerless  turpitude,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  their 
character.    Of  what  then  shall  they  be  proud  ?     Of  their  de- 

voi«  I.  .  16 
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formitjT,  their  guilt,  their  shame,  or  their  approaching  condein- 
nation  ? 

But  neither  they,  nor  those  who  are  better  than  they,  have  any 
room  for  the  indulgence  of  pride«  l/e,  who  is  wise^  may  indeed 
be  profitable  to  himself:  But  who^can  be  profitable  to  God?  Of 
what  consequence  could  it  have  been  to  this  glorious  and  all-suf- 
ficient Being,  if  the  wisest  and  best  man,  who  ever  lived,  had  not 
been  created  ?  In  the  possession  of  all  his  endowments  and  ac- 
quisitions, and  after  all  his  most  faithful  and  useful  labours  $  even 
when  he  may  truly  say,  "  In  nothing  am  I  behind  the  very  chief- 
est  apostles  ;'^  he  must  still  add,  ''  I  am  nothing."  Even  when 
PaiJ  is  the  planter ^  and  ^polios  the  waterer,  it  will  ever  be  true^ 
that  neither  he  who  planlethj  nor  he  who  waUrelh^  is  any  thing  ;  but 
Godj  whogiveth  the  increase^  is  every  thing.  The  best  of  men,  the 
most  exalted  angel,  instead  of  having  claims  upon  his  Maker  for 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered,  is  only  the  more  indebted  to 
bis  Maimer,  the  greater  and  more  excellent  his  endowments  are, 
and  the  more  valuable  his  services.  God  only  brings  us  in  debt 
to  him  by  enabling  us  to  serve  him ;  by  giving  us  a  disposition  to 
serve  him ;  and  by  furnishing  us  with  opportunities  of  performing 
this  service.  This  debt  is  mightily  increased  by  his  acceptance 
of  our  services.  ItLis  immeasurably  increased  by  the  fact,  that  he 
permits  those  who  were  once  rebels  and  outcasts,  to  return  to  his 
service  ^  and  qualifies  them  for  it  by  bestowing  on  them  anew,  in 
the  work  of  sanctification,  a  sincere  desire  to  be  employed  in  his 
service.  Sinners  think  the  service  of  God  a  task  \  a  burthen, 
imposed  on  them  by  a  bard  Master,  and  a  kind  of  dire  necessity* 
No  opinion  can  be  more  false,  or  more  unhappy.  Instead  of  all 
this,  it  is  the  first  privilege,  the  highest  honour,  the  greatest  bless- 
ing, which  he  caQ  enjoy.  It  will  ever  be  true,  that  ^^  the  statutes 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart"  of  every  good  man ; 
that "  they  are  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold ;"  that  "  they  are  sweater,  also,  than  honey,  and  the  honey- 
comb ;"  and  that "  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 

Away,  then,  witb  all  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart ; 
especially  with  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our  own  hearts.  Away  with 
our  self-flattery,  our  self-justification,  and  our  self-righteousness. 
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Chridt,  althoagh  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  U  no  ro(- 
hery4o  he  equal  zdith  God,  yet  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  and 
took  upoti  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  The  spirit,  which  he  here  ma- 
nifested,- he  has  required  us  to  assume.  This  very  account  of  him 
is  introduced  by  St.  Paul  with  these  words,  '^  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ."  '•  Take  my  yoke  upon  you," 
says  the  Saviour  himself,  ^^  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  andf 
lowly  of  heart."  In  the  world  of  sin,  pride  always  claims,  and 
not  anfrequently  receives,  a  kind  of  honour  from  the  miserable 
sinners,  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  In  the  world  of  righteousness, 
humility  is  always  before  honour ;  and  a  qualification,  absolutely 
indispensable  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  virtuous  minds  by 
which  it  is  inhabited,  and  the  approbation  of  the  glorious  Being 
by  whom  it  is  governed. 

8.  Let  no  sinner  presume  upon  the  continuance  of  his  life  as  a 
reason  for  his  persisting  in  sin. 

For  what  reason  should  the  life  of  a  sinner  be  continued  ?  Is 
it  his  wisdom  ?  Is  it  his  worth  ?  Is  it  his  importance  to  the 
Divine  kingdom  ?  Is  it,  that  God  needs  bis  services  ?  Is  it, 
diat  he  rendek^  any  services  to  God?  Is  it,  that  he  labours 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  universe  ?  How  obviously  must  all 
these  questions  be  answered  in  the  negative!  But  if  he  nci- 
fber  pleases,  obeys,  nor  glorifies,  his  Maker ;  nor  does  good 
to  his  fiflibw-creatures ;  what  reason  can  he  possibly  allege, 
why  hiis  life  should  be  prolonged?  Were  he  annihilated;  or 
swept  intb  the  pit  of  destruction;  the  universe,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing ah  injuiy  or  expertencidg  a  loss,  would,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  jiidge,  only  be  delivered  from  a  nuisance.  Even  wei'e  the 
loss  real,  it^  could  be  repaired,  and  more  than  repaired,  by  a  word* 
In  his  stead  might  rise  up  a  child  of  Abraham;  a  Paul;  in 
Angel. 

Can  even  the  sinner  infatuated  as  he  is,  can  any  sinner  in'  thi^ 
house,  seriously  believe,  that  God  will  be  induced  to  prolong  his 
life,  merely  to  give  him  additional  opportunities  of  persisting  in 
his  obstinacy  and  iiiipiety,  his  ingratitude  and  rebellion  ?  Cah 
He,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity^  be  induced  to 
len^eh  out  th^  days  of  ah  apostate,  thai  he  liiay  anew  disho- 
nour bis  Maker ;  crucify  his  Redeemer  afresh;  and  do  more  and 
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moTe>  despite  to.  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?  Can  Jehovah  be  pleased  to 
hear  Aw  glorious  and  fearful  name  profaned  by  a  human  tongue  ? 
Can  He  look  with  a  smile  upon  reiterated  feilsehood,  fraud,  and 
injustice,  practised  by  one  human  being  upon  another  ?  Can  the 
foul,  retreats  of  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness,  be  objects  iA 
his  complacency  ?  Who  can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  He  wiV 
avenge  himself  of  such  adversaries  to  his  character,  law,  and  go- 
vernment;  and  wipe  them  as  a  blot  out  of  His  Creation? 

But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  sinner  has  no  reason  to  des- 
pair of  the  mercy  of  God.  The  work  of  saving  them  that  were  lost 
was  not  begun,  without  the  most  ample  view  of  its  wisdom  and 
propriety.  God  did  not  send  his  Son,  to  live  a  life  of  humilia- 
tion  in  this  miserable  world,  and  to  die  the  accursed  deaths  without 
counting  the  cost.  He  did  not  send  his  Spirit,  to  sanctify  the 
polluted  soul  of  man,  and  to  wash  the  rebel  in  the  blood  which 
cleansethfrom  all  sin,  without  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  whole 
nature  and  absolute  propriety  of  this  stupendous  transaction* 
Accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  the  gifts  ^  and  callings  of  God  are  zoith- 
out  repentance.  From  the  Beginning  to  the  present  time  he  has 
gone  on  giving  his  renewing  and  purifying  grace  to  just  such  sin- 
ners, and  calling  them  into  his  kingdom ;  and  has  never  once  re- 
pented, that  he  began  the  work;  nor  for  a  moment  intermitted 
its  continuance.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  heavenly  world ;  aad 
ypu  will  there  find  millions  of  just  such  sinner^  walking  in  the 
light  of  eternal  day.  There  you  will  find  David,  once  an- adul- 
terer and  a  murderer.  There  you  will  find  PaiU,  once  a  blas- 
phemer and  a  persecutor.  There  you  will  find  Peter,. who  denied 
Ills  Master,  and  perjured  Himself.  There  you  will  find  an  end- 
less multitude  more,  whose  sins,  drawn  out  in  order  and  displayed 
in  their  proper  colours,  would  overwhelm  ^otias  well  as  them  with 
amazement  and  horror.  But  they  are  washed  ;  they  are  sancti* 
fled  ;  ihetf  are  justified^  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus ,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God* 

With  this  wonderful  object  before  him,  what  sinner  can  ra- 
tionally despair  of  the  divine  mercy  ?  What  sinner  will  not  be 
encouraged  to  forsake  his  sins,  and  to  hope  for  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance ?  Not  indeed  from  any  apprehensions  of  his  own  worth, 
bis  importance  ip  the  divine  kingdom,  or  any  need  which  he  may 
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suppose  God  has  of  him,  or  his  seirices;  but  from  mere  gracej 
from  the  oTerflowing  mercy  and  goodness  of  his  Creator. 

With  this  subject  sinners  usually  begin  wrong  \  and  thence  both 
think  and  act,  in  a  manner  dangerously  erroneous.  Usually,  at 
least,  they  place  all  their  hopes  in  themselves;  in  somethingi 
which  chey  are;  something,  which  they  have  done  ;  or  something 
which  they  have  not  done ;  their  importance  in  the  Divine  king- 
dom ;  so<ne  goodness  of  character,  which  they  suppose  them- 
setves  x6  possess ;  or  their  freedom  from  sin,  existing  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  God  to  punish  them  hereafter. 
These,  to  say  the  least,  are  all  mistaken  and  unhappy  foundations 
on  which  to  rest  our  hopes  of  salvation*  The  true  ground  of  a 
sinner's  hope  is  not,  that  he  is  so  good,  or  in  so  small  a  degree 
wicked  ;  not  that  he  is  undeserving  of  punishment ;  but  that  God 
is  so  willing  to  forgive  his  sin.  On  this  foundation  he  may  safely 
build  his  hopes.  All  else  is  sand  :  this  is  a  rock  which  can  never 
be  moved. 

9.  This  doctrine  teaches  every  Christian  to  feel  and  acknaaUdgt^ 
that  both  his  character  and  his  hopes,  are  all  derived  from  the  Sove* 
reign  PUasure  of  God. 

Look  intp  your  hearts  and  lives,  my  Brethren ;  and  ask  your- 
selves whether  there  is,  or  ever  was,  any  thing  in  them,  which, 
even  in  your  own  opinion,  God  could  consider  as  a  reason  why 
he  should  sanctify  and  save  you*  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been, 
any  thing  in  your  character  or  your  conduct,  which  you  are  able 
to  allege  as  a  reason  why  God  should  receive  you  into  his  favour  ? 
When  you  take  a  retrospect  of  what  you  have  been,  or  what  you 
have  done ;  do  you  find  any  thing  by  which  you  would  be  willing 
to  be  tried,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  you  would  be  willing  to 
have  your  allotments  fixed  for  eternity  ?  You  are  undoubtedly 
accustomed,  at  times,  to  exafnine  the  foundation  of  your  hopes. 
In  such  examinations,  on  what  have  you  reposed  yourselves  ?  Has 
it  been  your  own  righteousness  ;  or  has  it  been  the  merits  of  your 
Redeemer,  and  the  mercy  of  your  Creator  ? 

You  are  often  summoned  to  the  table  of  Christ.  Mark  the  won- 
ders which  it  presents  to  your  view.  Consider  who  He  was,  that 
ishere  commemorated  ;  what  he  did;  and  what  he  sufiered.  Re* 
member,  that  stones  of  the  street  might  have  been  in  your  place ; 
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aniinated  with  Kving  sbah ;  changed  into  men,  better  (fian  ymoi* 
selves ;  and  now  tooKnig  forward  with  brighter  hopes  of  a  happy 
eternity* 

With  tfiis  afifectiDg  consideration  in  fall  view,  let  each  of  you  ask 
Umsielf,  ^  Why  was  1  made  to  hear  the  voice  (f  the  Son  of  God^ 
mndlwef  Why  was  I  Aot  a  Heathen,  an  Inlidel,  an  Atheist? 
Why  was  I  not  cast  off  forever  ?  Why  am  1  not  now  weeping  and 
waUmg  in  the  blackness  cf  darkness  and  suffenng  the  vengeance 
efetemai  fire?  Why  am  1  permitted  to  ring  the  praises  of  for* 
giving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love  ?  Why  am  I  permitted 
to  rejoice  ki  innumerable  blessing,  which  are  past ;  and  to  8up« 
plicate  for  more,  and  greater  blessings,  yet  to  come  ?  Why  can 
I  lode  forward  to  death,  the  grave,  and  the  Judgment,  not  only 
without  horror,  but  even  with  hope  1  Why  am  I  able  on  the 
wings  of  fiutb  to  enter  eternity,  and  humbly  to  expect  as  my  un- 
changeable portion  there  an  escceeding  and  eternal  weight  o/ghn 
ry  ?"  In  answer  to  all  these  questions  you  will  be  compelled 
to  exclaim,  ^  Bven  so,  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
Bighf." 
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Isaiah  Iv.  8,  9. 

For  my  ilw^hia  art  no^  your  thoughifj  neither  are  yawr  x»ays 

my  wc^Si  faith  Jf:Hoy49. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  th^  earths  SQ  are  my  way$  higher 

than  your  pH$y9  ;  and  my  th^mghts  than  yo¥r  Aaughts* 

Wqen^vvii  we  consider,  originally,  9  revelation  of  the  Will  of 
God  as  a  subject  of  iovestigaliQn,  we  are,  perhaps  alw^,  piepared 
Qithei*  to  discover,  or  to  imagine,  difficulties,  attending  sack  a  voik. 
That  it  ma  J  be  attended  with  diflScultiea,  is  universally  admitted; 
that  it  niust  be,  is  to  my  own  mind  equally  evident.  Of  these  sooie 
will  owe  their  origin  to  our  disposition,  and  others  to  our  igao- 
lance.  The  disposition  of  man  is  ^yid^n^y  oppctsed  (0  what  must 
be  the  will  of  so  p^rf^ct  s^d  glorious  a  being  as  Gad»  awl 
to  the  duties  which  such  a  being  cannot  fail  to  require*  The 
s^ctual  expressioAs  of  th^  will  of  God  in  his  providence  are,  in 
qiultiplied  instances,  strenuously  opposed  by  our  race*  To 
question,  to  murmur,  and  to  rebel  against,  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment is  extensively,  as  well  as  plainly,  chara^teristical  of  man, 
and  clearly  congenial  to  the  human  heart*  A  revelalion,  dis- 
closing to  us  further  accounts  of  th^.  divine  pleasure,  %Dd  mak- 
ing it  more  distinctly  known,  must  accord  wiU^  thpse  parts  of 
ifi^i  pleasure,  which  i|re  discpv^ed  iu  cr^tion  and  providence. 
It  mu^t,  theiefore,  be  regarded  as  a  ttung  of  course,  that  we  should 
he  prepared  U)  6aad  faudt  with  such  a  revelatipn.  Nay,  it  ought 
to  be  expected,  that  we  should  murmur  against  it  with  more  dis- 
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satis&ctioD,  and  oppose  it  with  more  hostility,  because  it  would 
more  distinctly  unfold  the  will  of  its  Author.  If  the  character  and 
pleasure  of  God,  when  seen  imperfectly,  awaken  dislike ;  the 
same  things,  when  more  fully  seen,  must  awaken  greater  dislike 
in  the  same  mind. 

But  all  the  difficulties,  attending  such  a  work,  do  not  arise  from 
oor  dispositions.  Not  a  small  number  of  them  are  derived  from 
our  ignorance.  The  works  of  God  are  filled  with  difficulties  of 
ibis  nature.  It  is  rationally  to  be  supposed,  that  such  a  revela- 
tion would*  in  greater  or  Jess  degrees,  be  fraught  with  them  also. 
When  things,  which  we  have  not  known  before,  are'  revealed  to 
tis ;  the  revelation  necessarily  communicates  various  other  things, 
with  which  those  are  inseparably  connected.  The  things  reveal- 
ed are  naturally  attended  with  the  same  difficulties,  or  at  least 
with  a  part  of  them,  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  God  ;  and  the 
things,  connected  with  these,  and  necessarily  yet  imperfectly  dis- 
closed in  such  a  revelation,  must  involve  more  if  not  greater  dif- 
ficulties, from  the  imperfection  of  the  disclosure.  As  the  field  of 
knowledge  is  boundless ;  and  as  our  faculties  continue  the  same, 
whatever  the  revelation  may  be ;  our  perplexities  must  increase 
with  every  enlaigement  of  its  discoveries.  ^  Every  thing  revealed 
to  us,  must  of  course  disclose,  imperfectly,  many  with  .which  it  is 
ccHinected  :  and  our  perplexities  must  multiply  at  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  revelation. 

Accordant  with  this  account,  I,  readily  acknowledge,  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  professed  revelation  of  the  churacter,  and 
will,  of  God.  There  are  in  this  volume  many  things,  which  are 
hard  to  be  understood;  difficulties,  which  will  seem  such  to  a  mind 
well  disposed  ;  which  will  puzzle  all  readers,  and  leave  most  not 
tinfrequently  in  the  dark. 

To  show  that  these  things  are  no  objections  against  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  perplex  those  who  beUeve 
in  them,  or  hinder  the  faith  of  those  who  do  not,  is  the  design  of 
the  following  discourse.  It  is  my  intention  to  show,  that  these 
difjicylt  and  incomprehensible  things  are  things  of  course^  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  necessary  and  unavoidable.  Should  I  suc- 
ceed ra  this  attempt ;  it  will  be  seen,  that  no  difficulty,  which  be- 
comes such  merely  because  we  cannot  unravel  it  or  comprehend 
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its  nature  and  connections,  ought  at  all  to  hinder  our  beliifef; 
When  the  difficulty  arises  solely  out  of  the  complication  and 
greatness  of  the  subject,  and  the  comparative  littleness  of  our 
minds ;  it  can  never  be  an  objection  against  the  doctrine  which  it 
is  supposed  to  embarrass.  If  this  be  not  admitted,  we  are  left 
without  any  means  of  obtaining  satisfaction  in  our  present  state. 
Nor  shall  we  be  less  at  a  loss,  at  every  period  of  our  existence. 
In  whatever  degree  our  faculties  may  hereafter  be  invigorated  or 
our  information  enlarged,  it  will  still  be  equally  true,  that  ttie 
ways  and  works  of  God  will,  throughout  eternity,  be  incompre<> 
hensibie  by  our  minds.  Indeed,  a  little  thought  will  convince  us, 
that,  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  which  is  yet 
to  be  known.  Ail  this  will  to  us  be  mysterious.  The  objects, 
which  are  partially  understood,  will  ever  involve  mysteries  :  and, 
as  these  objects  are  multiplied,  mysteries  will  be  also  multiplied* 

The  thonghts  of  God.  mentioned  in  the  text,  naturally  dmu^e  his 
PlarUj  or  Counsels  ;  and  the  ways  of  God,  his  Counsels  carried  into 
execution;  or,  in  other  words,  Aw  Works^  both  of  creatum  and  pro- 
vidence.  These  in  the  text  are  said  to  be  higher  than  ours  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth :  i*  e.  they  are  immeasurably 
distant  from  ours,  and  incomprehensibly  more  exalted. 

With  these  explanations,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  text  de- 
clares the  following  doctrines. 

I.  That  the  purposes^  plans^  and  actions^  of  God^  are  exceedingly 
unlike  owrs;  and, 

II.  7%a(  they  are  beyond  measure  more  no6/e,  and  excellent^ 
than  ours. 

To  illustrate  these  doctrines,  and  to  derive  from  them  some 
practical  remarks,  will  be  the  combined  object  of  this  discourse. 

Ist.  That  the  purposes,  plans,  and  actions,  of  God  are  exceed- 
ingly unlike  ours  is  easily,  and  unanswerably,  evinced  by  a  com- 
parison  of  the  character  of  God  with  that  of  ourselves. 

We  are  but  just  introduced  into  existence.  Our  powers  are 
feeble,  and  very  limited.  Our  knowledge  is  scarcely  begun ;  and 
at  the  same  time  is  mingled  with  many  errors.  The  constitution, 
by  which  we  hold  our  present  life,  is  absolutely  dependent,  frail, 
crushed  before  the  moth^  and  hastening  to  the  grave.  We  are  also 
sinful  creatures.    Our  disposition  is  plainly  opposed  to  the  will  of 
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our  Creator*  What  he  chooses  we  dislike :  what  he  comiaaiids 
we  refuse.  His  conduct  we  arraign :  and  against  his  government 
we  rebeU 

God,  on  the  contrary,  is  ^pfinitely  great,  wise,  and  good.  All 
things  possible,  and  actual,  are  perfectly  seen,  and  known,  by  his 
Omniscient  eye :  all  actual  things  he  has  done :  all  possible  thii^ 
he  can  do.  His  moral  character  is  infinitely  perfect ;  the  sum  of 
all  wisdom,  justice,  holiness,  goodness,  and  truth.  Frooi  this 
character  are  derived  bis  law  and  his  government ;  both  perfect 
like  himself;  both  aiming  at  the  best  ends,  and  accomplishing 
them  in  the  best  manner ;  both  requiring  the  best  conduct,  and 
claiming  for  their  Author  ttie  supreme  adoration,  confidence,  and 
love,  of  all  Intelligent  creatures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  purposes,  plans,  and  ac- 
tionsy  of  beings,  so  totally  unlike,  must  diifer  equally  with  their 
characlirs* 

3dly.  The  same  truth  is  evident^  also,  from  the  Mihire,  anrf  th€ 
End,  of  the  purposes,  and  plans,  farmed  by  God,  compared  mth 
those  of  men* 

The  plans  formed  by  ourselves,  are  calculated  for  a  littie  spot 
of  earth,  and  for  a  moment  of  time.  Those  of  the  Infinite  mind 
are  intended  to  reach  through  eternity,  and  immensity,  to  com* 
prise  all  existence ;  and  to  include  all  the  actions,  and  all  the 
destinies,  of  the  endless  multitude  of  creatures  which  he  has 
made.  The  consequences,  which  arise  out  of  them  are,  iona- 
merable,  and  incomprehensible  to  any  mind,  beside  that  to  which 
they  owe  their  existence. 

Our  own  plans  respect  chiefly,  or  wholly,  ourselves,  and  a  few 
other  beings  around  us,  most  or  all  of  whom  are  our  contempo* 
raries,  and  appear  and  vanish  together  with  ourselves.  Those  of 
God  respect  immediately,  all  beings  which  have  existed^  or  will 
exist,  in  the  immense  of  duration.  The  purposes  of  God,  there* 
fore^  are  great,  public,  and  disinterested :  while  ours  are  little,  in* 
significant  and  selfish. 

3dly.  The  same  truth  is  evident  also  from  Facts* 

In  the  first  place.  The  Creation,  so  far  as  it  is  kntmn  to  us,  is 
exeseOngly  different  from  what,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  should  have 
contrived  or  imagined. 
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That  tbis  world  is  in  o&any  respects  unsuited,  in  the  view  of 
maokiod,  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  God  is  unanswerably  cer- 
tain from  the  fact,  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  it  has,  in 
many  ages  and  countries,  been  urged  as  supposed  proof,  that  it 
either  was  not  created  or  is  not  governed  by  such  a  being.  So 
great  have  the  difficulties,  arising  from  this  source,  appeared  to 
the  human  eye,  that  some  of  our  race  have  denied  the  existence 
of  such  a  being.  Some  have  considered  the  God,  whom  they 
acknowledged,  as  limited  in  his  attributes.  Some  have  disbe- 
lieved the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  some  have  asserted,  that 
God,  instead  of  governing  it,  has  left  it  to  itself;  and  permitted 
every  thing  which  it  contains  to  go  on  without  his  interference* 
For  all  these  opinions  a  primary  ai^ument,  alleged,  has  been 
the  unsuUablenesa  of  the  work  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  ^gmt. 
But,  if  it  appears  to  us  unsuited  to  such  a  character,  we  cer- 
tainly should  have  contrived,  if  left  to  ourselves,  a  world  of  a 
very  different  nature. 

Every  man  accustomed  to  reflection  will  perceive,  if  he  at- 
tends to  bis  own  thoughts,  that  he  is  employed,  no  small  part  of 
his  time,  in  wondering  that  things  around  him  should  have  beeo 
such  as  they  actually  are.  He  will  also  perceive,  that  very  often 
be  not  only  wonders,  but  finds  fault  with  the  atate  of  the  creation, 
and  that  tn  many  particulars  ^  and  questions,  at  least,  whether  it 
was  proper  that  God  should  make  the  world  such  as  it  appears 
to  him. 

Three  parts  out  of  four  of  this  globe  are  ocean ;  apparently 
useless,  and  lost.  Why  should  so  great  a  proportion  be  created 
seemingly  for  no  valuable  end  ?  Or,  if  there  be  such  an  end^ 
why  should  it  not  app^r  to  ua,  the  only  beings  within  our  know- 
ledge to  whom  it  can  be  of  any  serious  importance  ? 

Of  the  remaining  fourth  a  hirge  proportion  is  either  a  region  of 
frost  and  ice,  or  a  collection  of  sterile  sands,  or  a  mass  of  rocky 
wastes,  or  a  difibsion  of  marshes  incapable  of  colttvatSon*  All 
these  are  uninhabitable  by  man;  and  seem  to  answer  no  purpose, 
worthy  of  a  perfect  God. 

A  great  port  of  the  productions  of  this  world,  also,  ate,  appa- 
rently, either  useless  or  noxious.  Antmals  in  great  numbers  are 
fierce,  wild,  and  disposed  only  to  prey  either  on  man,  or  on  other 
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animals  of  inferior  strength,  and  much  more  desirable  natures. 
Others  are  stupid,  sluggish,  and  fitted  merely  to  exist,  to  eat,  and 
to  die  ;  of  no  use  to  us,  and  of  little  to  themselves.  Others,  still, 
are  poisonous  ;  and  are  only  hostile  to  human  comfort,  and  to 
human  life.  Who  would  expect  from  the  hand  cf  the  Creator  the 
tiger,  the  sloth,  the  rattlesnake,  and  the  scorpion  ?  Who  can  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  those  innumerable  insects,  which  infest  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea  ;  and  often  diminish  the  happiness,  de- 
stroy the  health,  and  cut  off  the  life,  of  mankind  ?  Why  were 
formed  those  loathsome  reptiles,  which  create  pain  by  their  very 
appearance,  and  by  their  actions  awaken  distress  and  horror? 
Why  are  the  regions  of  nature  peopled  by  those  millions  of  ani- 
malcula,  which,  while  they  add  nothing  when  alive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  destroy  his  life  after  they  are  dead,  by  the  pestilen- 
tial exhalations  to  which  they  give  birth  ? 

'  In  the  vegetable  world,  mysteries,  and  the  perplexities  which 
grow  out  of  them,  are  exceedingly  increased,  both  in  number  ani 
degree.  Productions^  of  this  class  are  wonderfully  numerous  in 
fheir  kinds  and  sorts.  Yet  how  few  of  them  have,  during  the 
long  continued  flight  of  ages,  been  discovered  to  possess  any  va- 
lue to  mankind.  How  many  of  them  are  apparently  useless  even 
to  animals  ?  How  many  of  them  are  poisonous  ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  discern,  formed  to  no  end,  but  to  destroy  either  comfort 
OP  life.  Why  were  they  created  ?  Who  has  sufficient  know* 
ledge  to  answer  this  question  ? 

Secondly.  The  works  of  Providence  are  still  more  strangej  and 
perplexing* 

.  The  most  perplexing  of  all  considerations  is  the  existence  of 
Moral  evil :  and  whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  immediately 
created,  or  permitted,  it  is  equally  inexplicable  by  us.  Had  we 
been  employed  in  forming  conceptions  concerning  a  scheme  of 
,  creation,  and  providence,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Infinite  mind, 
we  should  have  certainly  expected,  that  such  a  mind  would  fill  a 
world  with  beings,  who  were  only  virtuous  and  happy.  All  these, 
also,  we  should  expect  to  be  Equally  virtuous,  and  equally  happy. 
How  distant  from  this  scheme  is  that,  actually  presented  to  our 
view  ?  The  great  body  of  mankind  are  evidently  and  grossly 
•inful*    Few^  very  few,  seem  to  be  virtuous  at  all:  and  even 
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these  are  miserably  defective.  The  happiness,  enjoyed  by  man, 
is,  also,  in  a  manner  generally  similar,  contradictory  to  every 
expectation  which  we  should  have  naturally  and  originally 
formed. 

This  subject  will  be  better  realised  by  a  more  particular  exhi- 
bition. 1  observe,  therefore,  that  we  should  eipect  all  men  to 
know,  worship^  and  obey^  the  true  God  only*  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  race  have,  in  every  age,  been  ignorant  not  only  of 
the  character,  but  even  of  the  existence,  of  the  true  God ;  and 
have  neither  worshipped  nor  obeyed  him  at  all*  Heathenism  has 
evidently  predominated  throughout  this  globe  during  most  of  the 
ages  of  time  ;  and  its  inhabitants  have  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore demons,  men,  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  vegetables,  and 
images  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  wood,  and  stone. 

We  certainly  should  look  for  an  universal  prevalence  of  TVtif A/ 
both  as  the  object  of  belief,  and  the  subject  of  declarations.  Er- 
ror has  however  been  believed,  and  falsehood  declared,  in  every 
age  and  country,  to  a  degree  amazing  and  portentous. 

In  a  world,  made  by  t|ie  God  of  peace,  we  should  expect /?eace 
to  reign*  War,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  bosiness,  the  plea- 
sure, and  the  sport,  of  mankind. 

Justice^  and  Benevolence^  ought  plainly  to  be  the  controllii^ 
principles  of  rational  and  immortal  beings.  But  Oppression  has 
in  this  world  been  the  greatest  source  of  misery,  and  the  most 
bitter  theme  of  complaint,  from  the  beginning.  Cruelty  and  In- 
justice have,  to  a  great  extent,  reigned  without  a  rival,  and  ravag- 
ed without  end. 

In  a  world,  formed  by  the  Source  and  the  Author  of  all  perfec- 
tion, we  should  nslturally  suppose  that  health  and  plenty  must 
abound.  Famine  and  Disease  have,  however,  in  an  almost  un- 
limited degree  claimed  the  present  world  as  their  own,  and  swept 
their  millions  to  an  untimely  grave. 

In  a  world,  governed  by  the  Author  of  all  Excellence,  we  should 
expect  the  good  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  wicked,  if  any  wicked 
could  be  supposed  to  exist,  to  be  afflicted  and  unhappy.  How 
different  has  been  the  fact.  How  often  has  Jfero  been  on  the 
throne,  and  Polycarp  at  the  stake  ?  So  different  has  been  the 
actual  state  of  things,  that  even  Asaph  was  well  nic;h  overthrown 
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by  the  flight  of  the  successful  iives,  and  quiet  deaths,  of  wicked 
men  in  bis  own  time. 

Half  of  mankind  die  under  five  years  of  age.  For  what  pur- 
pose were  these  innumerable  millions  created  ?  Where  is  the 
philosophy,  which  can  point  out  the  £ud,  accomplished  by  their 
ephemeral  existence  ? 

Such  is  a  summary,  and  imperfect,  view  of  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence,  on  the  mysterious  side.  In  surveying  it, 
how  soon  and  how  absolutely  are  our  minds  lost  f  At  the 
very  commencement  of  our  researches  we  enter  a  labyrintb,  to 
which  there  is  no  clue;  or  launch  upon  an  ocean,  without  a  bot- 
tom, without,  a  pole-star,  and  without  a  shore. 

Still,  the  universe  is  the  work  of  God ;  and  it  is  governed  by 
the  same  God.  Of  these  great  truths  the  evidence  is  complete* 
7%e  keavehS  declare  ike  glory  of  God,  and  the  Jirmamehi  sheraeth 
forth  &i>  harubf'workm  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  concerning  him, 
by  which  his  presence,  character,  and  agency,  are  proved  beyond 
all  reasonable  debate  ;  and  nigfit  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge  of 
him,  which  has  forced  itself  upon  the  human  mind  with  irresisti- 
ble conviction,  and  put  even  the  voluntary  blindness  of  Atheism 
to  shame  and  confusion.  The  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  be- 
neath, unite  their  voice  in  declaring  the  existence  and  the  glory  of 
their  Author*  The  sun  and  the  numerous  worlds  which  form  the 
planetary  system,  in  their  appearance  and  their  forms,  their  dis- 
tances and  their  revolutions,  silently  indeed,  but  in  language 
which  cannot  be  misconstrued,  declare  themselves  to  be  the  work 
of  an  infinite  hand.  In  this  world  the. mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  kingdoms  make  the  same  declaration  concerning  them- 
selves in  the  same  decisive  manner.  A  single  vegetable,  or  a 
single  animal,  unfolds  a  combination  of  power  and  wisdom,  attribu- 
table to  no  mind  less  than  infinite.  The  human  body,  a  world  of 
wonders,  teaches  the  same  doctrine  with  evidence  which  cannot 
be  controverted.  No  skill,  which  was  not  divine,  could  contrive ; 
no  power,  not  unlimited,  could  construct;  a  machine,  so  com- 
plicated, so  mysterious,  furnished  with  such  astonishing  faculties, 
or  fitted  to  M6\  such  amazing  ends. 

The  Eye,  itself,  is  ample  proof  of  the  finger  of  God»     What  but 
Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence,  could  originate  life,  or  pour  it 
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incefleantly  through  its  tboosand  channels  ?  Who,  bat  Jbhoyah, 
could  create  a  Mind;  and  invest  it  with  the  amaaog  powers  of 
thinking  and  choice ;  enable  it  to  expand  its  views  into  eternity ; 
and  adorn  it  with  the  beauty  and  glory  of  virtue  ? 

In  tk€  Providential  kingdom  the  evidences  of  the  same  exalted 
agency  are  neither  less  numerous,  nor  less  salis&ctory.  The 
visible  control  of  the  universe  is  a  work,  which  alike  demands 
and  displays  perfections,  incapable  of  limitation.  Both  the  means 
and  the  ends,  when  understood  by  us,  and  so  far  as  they  are  under* 
stood,  are  on  the  one  hand  worthy  of  a  God,  and  on  the  other  are 
decisive  proofs  that  t^ey  are  the  work  of  a  God.  The  divine  Wis« 
dom,  like  all  other  wisdom,  is  manifested  in  the  selection  of  valua- 
ble ends,  and  the  adoption  of  means  happily  suited  to  their  accom* 
plishmeot.  Sach  ends,  and  such  means,  are  visible  in  the  circuit 
of  the  seasons ;  in  the  formation  of  food ;  in  the  succession  of  day 
and  night ;  in  the  diffusion  of  light  and  warmth,  life  and  enjoyment, 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  wisdom,  visible  in  these  things, 
admits  of  no  bounds*  The  mind,  by  which  these  were  contrived 
and  done,  and  done  uniformly,  with  absolute  ease,  in  all  places, 
towards  all  the  beings  interested  in  them,  and  without  any 
approximation  to  a  close ;  can  plainly  do  every  thing  which  it 
pleases. 

Accoidingiy,  thinkingmen  in  every  age  and  country,  astonished 
at  these  displays  of  transcendent  power  and  transcendent  skill, 
have  pronounced  them  to  be  the  works  of  a  God.  Nay,  the  Com- 
mon nnind,  at  least  as  universally,  has  drawn  op  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  and  found  the  footsteps  of  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence, 
wherever  it  has  turned  its  eye*  Could  we  look  through  the  uni« 
verse ;  could  we  understand  the  nature  and  design  of  the  in* 
numerable  beings,  of  which  it  is  composed ;  the  purposes,  which 
they  were  intended  to  accomplish ;  and  their  adaptation  to  these 
purposes ;  the  fitness  of  the  parts  to  the  places  which  they  occupy ; 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  ;  and  the  glorious 
destination,  towards  which  they  are  all  making  a  silent  but  certain 
pn^ress :  could  we  enter  that  eternal  worid,  in  which  they  all 
find  their  proper  use  and  consummation :  there  cannot  be  a  ra* 
tional  doubt,  that  we  should  be  equally  satisfied  of  the  universal 
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prevalenceofthegame  wisdom  and  goodnesi,  throughout  evciy 
part  of  his  iinmense  aad  eternal  kingdom. 

REMARKS. 

From  this  view  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the  works  which  it 
has  accomplished  both  in  creation  and  providence,  it  is  evident, 

1st.  That  we  ot4g**,  on  the  most  rational  prtudpks,  to  believe 
many  things,  which  we  can  neither  comprehend  nor  unraveL 

A  multitude  of  mankind,  stjied  by  themselves  philosophers, 
and  often  so  styled  by  others,  seem  to  have  resolved  that  they  will 
believe  nothing,  but  what  they  can  thoroughly  understand,  hi  this 
determination,  also,  they  appear  to  glory ;  as  being  honourable  to 
their  character,  and  a  proof  of  that  mental  independence  which 
mankind  are  so  ready  to  challenge  to  themselves,  and  of  which 
with  not  a  little  self-complacency  they  so  frequently  boast*  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  this  scheme  of  thinking  is  very  gmtefol  to 
pride :  nor  can  it  any  more  be  questioned,  that  it  is  disgraceful 
to  our  character  as  rational  beings.  In  the  whole  list  of  those 
who  pretend  to  think  m  this  manner,  there  is  not,  there  never 
was,  a  single  individual,  whose  conduct  through  a  single  day,  or 
•even  a  single  hour,  accorded  with  his  professions.  Every  such 
individual  believes,  continually,  a  multitude  of  things  which  he 
can  neither  comprehend  nor  unravel.  Not  one  of  them  can  go  a 
step  toward  explaining  how,  or  by  what  power,  he  thinks  at  all ; 
or  chooses,  or  speaks,  or  moves  ;  or  even  lives.  To  be  consistent 
with  himself,  therefore,  he  ought  to  believe  none  of  these  facts. 
Nor  ought  one  of  these  persons  to  eat,  because  he  cannot  conceive 
how  he  can  masticate,  or  digest,  his  food  ;  or  in  what  manner  it 
can  contribute  to  the  stipport  of  his  life.  No  more  ought  he  to  at- 
tempt to  speak ;  nor  to  move  his  hands,  or  feet.  If  he  would  act 
consistently ;  he  would,  instead  of  making  such  attempts,  fix  him- 
self as  a  statue,  or  a  log,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be ;  and 
bid  adieu  to  every  exertion.  In  this  manner  he  would  at  least 
claim  the  praise  of  consistency :  now  he  is  only  a  mass  of  self- 
contradictions.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  or  ridiculous, 
than  professedly  to  adopt  this  scheme  of  thinking,  and  then,  instead 
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of  conforming  to  it  universally,  apply  it  only  to  subjects  of  rel^on, 
and  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  a  priori^  that  the  woAs  of  this  incompre- 
hensible Being  must  perpetually  defy  the  investigation  of  such 
creatures  as  we  are*  A  mere  comparison  of  the  extent  of  these 
works  with  the  extent  of  our  minds  will  show  irresistibly,  that  the 
former  can  never  be  measured  by  the  latter.  A  small  part  of  them 
we  may  comprehend,  so  far  as  a  few  particulars*,  relative  to  their 
manner  of  existence  and  their  relations,  are  concerned.  Of  the 
nature  of  substances,  whether  material  or  immaterial ;  the  nature 
of  causes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  operate ;  we  know  nothing. 
With  facts  we  may  be  extensively  acquainted,  and  widi  the  rela- 
tions of  these  facts  ;  and  of  the  beings  by  whom  they  are  originat- 
ed, our  knowledge  may  be  considerable.  Of  the  attributes,  also, 
of  these  beings  we  have,  to  some  extent,  a  just  apprehension. 
Beyond  this  our  minds  are  not  formed  to  advance ;  and  accord- 
ingly have  never  advanced. 

But  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  existence  and  operations  of  such 
beings  as  are  presented  to  our  view,  were  the  refusal  in  our  power, 
would  be  to  determine  that  we  would  employ  none  of  our  facul- 
ties, nor  benefit  ourselves  by  them,  merely  because  they  are  not 
infinite.  An  archangel  might  with  exactly  the  same  propriety  act 
in  the  same  manner.  For,  vast  as  the  powers  of  such  a  being  are, 
they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  complete  comprehension  of  the 
Works  of  God  than  the  faculties  of  man.  To  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  them  will  be  his  employment  throughout  endless  ages : 
and,  tite  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  will  perceive  which  is  yet 
to  be  known. 

Sdly.  In  every  attempt  to  investigate  the  works  of  God  roe  onght^ 
origiM^ty^  to  expect  to  find  them  widely  different  from  our  precon- 
ceptions. 

We  ought  to  expect,  that  they  will  be  attended,  extensively, 
with  mysteries ;  that  fhey  will  be  strange ;  that  they  will  be  in- 
comprehensible ;  and  that  in  many  respects  they  will  contravene 
our  previous  opinions.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  irresistibly  led 
by  a  perfect  analogy.  All  the  works  of  God,  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  acquainted,  have  possessed  this  character;  have 
.     VOL.  I.  18 
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eluded  our  utmost  research,  and  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
comprehension.  -  There  cannot  be  a  rational  hope,  that  others, 
with  which  we  are  yet  to  become  acquainted,  will  appear  in 
any  other  manner.  They  are  all  works  of  the  same  God ;  are 
effects  of  the  same  boundless  power  and  skill ;  and  must  therefore 
be  equally  removed  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  understandings* 
This,  then,  is  to  be  universally  presupposed;  and,  instead  of 
awakening  disappointment,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
course. 

3dly.  Whenwefindanjf  works  of  God  to  possess  this  strctnge  and 
mysterious  character,  we  are  to  believe  them  not  the  less  accordant 
zoith  his  wisdom  arid  goodness. 

Wherever  we  understand  even  in  a  moderate  d^ree  the  works 
of  God,  they  are  plainly  exhibitions  of  power  and  skill,  immeasura* 
.bly  superior  to  our  own,  and  of  a  benevolence  equally  transcend- 
ent. Anal(^  here  also  perfect  compels  us,  if  we  would  act 
rationally,  to  admit  the  same  conclusion  here,  widi  the  sana 
universality,  as  in  the  former  case.  Not  a  reason  can  be  given, 
why  we  should  not  admit  the  unknown  works  of  God  to  be  equally 
worthy  of  his  character,  as  those  which  are  known*  Certainly 
such  a  reason  cannot  be  found  in  our  ignorance. 

4thly.  From  these  observations  the  Necessity  of  a  Revelation  is 
evident. 

In  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God  are  involved  all  our  duty,  and 
.  all  our  interest.  Here  we  must  find,  if  we  ever  find,  the  direc- 
tions which  are  to  regulate  our  duty,  and  the  motives  by  which 
we  shall  be  influenced  to  perform  it.  Here  we  are  to  gain,  if  we 
eyer  gain,  the  happiness  of  which  our  minds  are  capable ;  and  to 
reach,  if  we  ever  reach,  the  destination  of  Intelligent  and  immor- 
tal beings.  But,  that  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God  may  be  of 
any  use  to  us,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  know  them>  so 
far  at  least  as  to  perceive  in  them  these  directions  and  these  mo- 
tives :  that  they  may  regulate  and  influence  our  moral  conduct 
Peculiarly  it  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  learn  what 
is  the  End,  which  our  Creator  proposes  in  all  this  vast  apparatus 
spread  around  us  in  the  universe.  Voluntarily  to  coincide  with 
his  designs,  and  with  the  enid  which  is  the  consummation  of  them 
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all,  and*  to  devote  to  its  accomplishment  all  our  faculties  and  ef- 
forts, is  all  that  is  intended  by  the  word  Virtue  ;  all  that  will  be 
useful  to  us ;  all  that  will  be  approved  by  God. 

But,  from  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  divine  works  which  has 
been  the  snbjiect  of  these  observations,  it  is  evident  beyond  de- 
bate, that  by  such  an  examination,  as  we  are  able  to  make  of  the 
works  themselves,  neither  their  nature,  nor  the  end  for  which 
they  were  made,  can  be  understood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  necessary  rules  to  guide  us,  or  the  motives  to  in- 
fluence us,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  In  vain  have  man- 
kind hitherto  attempted  to  find  ttiese  mighty  objects  in  the  book 
of  Creation,  or  the  book  of  Providence,  written  with  any  such 
expItcitnesB  as  to  satisfy  the  conscience,  direct  the  worship,  guide 
the  moral  conduct,  or  unfold  with  sufficient  probability  the  future 
destiny,  of  the  soul.  The  uncertainty  and  the  obscurity  which 
have  ever  attended  these  subjects,  must  in  the  same  circum- 
stances attend  it  forever.  Superior  minds  to  those,  which  were 
possessed  by  some  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  cannot  be  ration- 
ally expected  to  exist ;  nor  superior  efforts  to  those  which  they 
made ;  nor  more  enlightened  views  than  those  which  they  form- 
ed ;  nor  juster  conclusions  than  those  which  they  drew.  Yet  how 
imperfect  were  their  views ;  how  false  were  their  conclusions ! 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  A  child  must  ever  learn  his 
duty  wiA  extreme  imperfection  and  extreme  difficulty,  if  he  were 
to  derive  it  solely  from  looking  on  the  fruits  of  his  father's  la- 
bours. How  much  would  he  need  a  direct  communication  of  his 
&ther's  pleasure,  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  that  conduct 
which  would  satisfy  his  demands.  But  men  know  less,  and  in  the 
same  manner  of  investigation  most  ever  know  less,  concerning  the 
pleasure  of  God,  than  a  child  may  know  concerning  the  pleasure 
of  his  parent. 

The  prime  difficulty  in  this  most  interesting  of  all  concerns, 
and  that  vdiieh  meets  us  at  the  threshold,  is  to  learn  whether 
God  is  reconcileable  I0  sinners;  and  if  this  be  possible,  to  learn 
farther,  on  what  conditions,  and  by  what  means,  the  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  effiscted.  As  we  are  all  sinners ;  these  inquiries  are 
equally  interesting  to  all.    But  on  these  subjects  the  works  of 
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creation  and  providence  return  ua  no  answer.  We  are  stopfied, 
therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  our  investigation ;  and  com- 
pelled to  return  in  the  anxiety  of  suspense  and  the  gloom  of  dis- 
appointment, to  the  spot  whence  we  set  out. 

5thly.  Shoidd  a  book,  professing  to  be  a  revelation^  extensvoely 
contravene  our  preconceptions  of  what  a  revelation  ought  to  be ; 
stu:h  a  fact  would  not  at  all  lessen  its  claims  to  this  character. 

A  revelation  must  of  course  be  a  work  of  God.  AU  the  other 
works  of  God  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  plainly  to  contravene  our 
preconceptions.  This,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  clearly  shown 
to  be  their  general  character.  But,  if  all  other  works  of  God  are 
of  this  nature,  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that  a  revelation,  which 
is  a  work  of  the  same  Being,  should  possess  the  same  nature  also. 
Every  agent  works  like  himself:  and  whatever  he  does  must  be 
expected  to  have  imprinted  on  it  more  or  less  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  profess  tiaem- 
selves  to  be  a  revelation  from  God;  and  have  always  been  as- 
sailed with  a  multitude  of  objections,  because  they  have  in  many 
ways  not  answered  to  the  previous  opinions  of  inankind ;  at  least, 
of  IJie  objectors  themselves.  But,  if  these,  observations  are  ju^t, 
every  objection  derived  from  this  source  is  groundless. 

This  subject  deserves  to  be  examined  with  some  particularity. 
I  therefore  observe,  that  the  manner  in  which  thfi  Scriptures  are 
written  has  been  objected  to  their  authority  as  a  revelation*  They 
are  partly  historical:  and  the  history,  which  they  contain,  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  a. single  nation;  and  extensively  to  individu- 
als of  that  jiation.  That  nation  also  was  through  a  great  part  of 
its  national  existence,  and  has  been  ever  since,  disttnguislied  by 
being  generally  and  very  grossly  sinful :  while  not  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  individuals,  whose  actions  arc  recorded^  sustained  a 
similar  character. 

Another  part  of  these  writings  consists  of  a  Code  of  laws  both 
civil  and  religious.  The  religious  laws  were  never  designed  for 
any  other  people,  and  have  long  since  been  abolished.  ITie  civil 
laws  were,  in  many  instances,  unsuited  to  the  circamstances  of 
any  other  people ;  and  were,  therefore,  never  intended  to  regu- 
late their  aiOTairs.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that,  thus</ar,  both  were 
useless  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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Another  part  of  the  Scriptares  is  poeticak  There  are  those, 
who  r^ard  poetry  as  a  trifling  art ;  claiming  little  regard  from 
men  of  sense,  and  still  less  becoming  the  dignity  of  Inspiration. 

Another  considerable  part  of  the  same  Toiume  is  made  up  of 
famUiar  ItiUrs,  This  kind  of  writing  is  supposed  to  be  much  in- 
ferior in  gravity,  solemnity,  and  dignity,  to  a  formaly  didaeiic^  or 
phUosop/ncal^  work :  the  kind  of  writing,  which  the  objectors,  if  the 
subject  had  been  left  to  their  determination,  would  have  proba* 
bly  preferred  to  every  other. 

Similar  objections  have  been  *  made  to  the  manner,  m  nhick 
cerUun  parts  of  ihe  Scriptures  are  written.  Particulariy  the  fVo- 
phecies  hare  been  sometimes  censured,  because  they  are  too  gt" 
neral  and  obscure ;  and  sometimes,  because  they  are  too  particuiar 
and  explicit.  The  styh^  in  the  view  of  some  individuals,  is  too 
nmpU ;  in  the  view  of  others,  too  abnqft ;  and,  in  the  view  of 
many,  too  devoid  of  art  and  elegance. 

Anotibev  source  of  objections  to  the  Scriptures  is  found  in  their 
Ooelnus.  Particularly,  multitudes  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
them  because  they  are  mysterious.  Of  this  class  are  tiiose,  con* 
ceming  the  Decrees  of  God ;  the  Trinity ;  the  Deity,  and  Hu- 
manity, of  Christ;  the  Personality,  and  Agency,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  die  faicamation;  the  Atonement ;  the  Renovation  of  the 
fasmah  soul ;  the  Resurrection  ;  and  the  endless  Punishment  of 
tile  wicked.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remark  how  nu- 
merous the  objections  against  these  have  been ;  or  how  often  they 
have  been  r^eated. 

The  Precepts  oi iXs^  Scriptures  have  not  been  less  censured; 
particulariy  for  their  strictness,  their  extent,  their  unbending  na- 
ture, and  their  want  of  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  man. 

I  am  weU  aware,  that  many  answers  have  been  given  to  these 
objections,  and  that  more  might  be  given,  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
move them  out  of  the  way.  It  might  be  shown  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty, that  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  is 
happier  than  any  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  for  it ; 
tht^  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  to  us,  the  doctrines  accord  with 
trofli,  and  the  precepts  with  righteousness ;  and  that,  where  they 
are  mysterious,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  violates  the  dic- 
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tate8  of  oar  reason;  althoagh  there  are  mauy  thii^  which  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  our  inyestigation.  To  do  this,  however,  or 
any  part  of  it,  is  not  at  kll  included  in  my  present  design.  I  am 
perfectly  willing,  for  my  present  purpose,  that  as  many  of  the 
things  specified  as  the  objectors  please,  shall  be  considered  as 
difficult,  mysterious  and  inexplicable. 

But  the  objectors  are  bound  to  remember,  and  if  possessed  of 
any  candour  must  willingly  remember, 

First,  TTtat  a  Revelation  is  the  work  of  Ood.  As,  therefore,  all 
{he  other  works  of  God  are  mysterious  and  inexplicable  ;  it  ought 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  Revelation  must  sustain  the  same 
character.  Should  1  be  asked,  Why,  if  it  is  thus  mysterious,  it  is 
called  a  Revelation,  since  to  reveal  is  to  discover ;  the  answer  is 
at  hand.  It  does  actually  discover  innumerable  things,  before 
unknown  by  man  ;  explains  and  settles  innumerable  more,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been,  as  without  its  assistance  they  had 
ever  been,  obscure  and  doubtful ;  and  that  it  discloses  with  suf* 
ficient  clearness  parts  of  many  other  subjects,  with  respect  to  each 
of  which  the  v}hoU  is  necessarily  incomprehensible  by  us.  The 
parts  revealed  were  necessary  to  us ;  and  are  therefore  revealed : 
while  that  which  is  unnecessary  is  withheld.  A  Revelation, 
formed  in  this  manner,  is  beyond  a  doubt  all  that  we  need..  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Scriptures  have  been  found  perfectly  competent  to 
all  the  wants  of  mankind,  both  as  a  rule  of  duty  and  as  a  guide  to 
eternal  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  plain  men  have  ever  found 
them  sufficiently  clear  and  comprehensive,  for  their  own  use :  and 
none,  but  those  who  were  professedly  learned,  have  ever  been 
troubled  with  these  difficulties. 

Secondly,  ^  Revelation  is  necessarUy  an  account  of  the  thoughts 
and  zoays  of  God^  which  we  every  where  see,  so  far  as  we  see  them 
at  all,  attended  with  many  mysteries^  incomprehensible,  anil  inexpli- 
cables  If  then,  a  Revelation  is  to  be  a  true  and  just  account  of 
these  inexplicable  things  ;  it  must  of  course  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  mysterious.  The  very  things-,  which  are  the  most 
plain  and  obvious,  are  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  connected 
with  others  less  plain.  These,  again,  are  inseparable  from  others 
still  more  obscure ;  and  these  with  others  still  more  remote  from 
our  investigation.      Wherever,  therefore,  a  Revelation  should 
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stop ;  such  an  one  I  mean  as  would  be  of  any  serious  importance 
to  us ;  such  an  one  as  would  at  all  deserve  the  name ;  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  mysterious :  both  because  it  must  be  an  account  of 
the  character,  agency,  and  works,  of  God ;  and  because,  from  the 
inseparable  connection  of  things  in  the  created  system,  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  plainest  must  involve  a  partial  disclosure  of  others 
eluding  our  research. 

Thirdly,  If  the  Scriptures  contained  nothing  mysterious;  they 
would  want  one  proof  of  being  a  Revelation*  What  one  man  could 
completely  comprehend,  another,  for  aught  that  appears,  might 
have  devised*  The  very  mysteries,  objected  to  the  ScriptureSy 
carry  with  them  decisive  evidence,  that  they  neither  were  nor 
could  be  invented  by  man. 

Gtfaly?  Objections  against  a  Revelation  from  whatj  it  is  suppoS" 
edj  God  aught  to  do^  are  destitute  of  weight,  as  well  as  of  decency • 

^<  Who,''  saith  St.  Paul^  ''  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?''  Let  me  vary  this  phrase- 
ology, and  ask;  Who  can  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  and  who 
eon  be  his  counsellor  ?  Who  can  determine  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  Mind,  boundless  in  its  attributes ;  designing  and  acting 
for  immensity  and  eternity  ?  Who  can  tell  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  even  a  minute  part  of  what  he  has  done?  Who,  much 
more,  can  tell  or  even  remotely  conjecture,  what  he  ought  to  do  i 

On  these  subjects  to  philosophize  is  folly  in  the  abstract.  They 
are  so  entirely  removed  beyond  our  reach,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  any  thing  which  can  be  of  any  value.  No  efforts  of 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  have,  hitherto,  been  able  even  to 
lay  hold  on  them.  Very  many  ingenious  men  have  employed 
themselves,  with  no  small  labour,  in  attempting  to  form  schemes 
of  creation  and  providence  ;  and  in  determining  what  was  proper, 
and  what  was  improper,  to  be  done  by  the  Ruler  of  all  tfiings* 
Unsatisfied  with  that  which  is  disclosed  in  the  Bible,  they  have 
wished  to  substitute  a  plan  of  their  own  for  that  of  God.  By  this 
plan  they  have  not  only  chosen  to  interpret  the  designs,  for  which 
the  beings  and  events,  which  compose  the  great  system,  were 
farmed;  but  have  strenuously  insisted  that  their  fellow-men 
should  adopt  this  interpretation.  To  the  same  plan  they  have 
not  only  bent  their  own  creed,  but,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  as- 
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aarance,  have  required  the  Creator  to  confMin  bis  condoct. 
Wretched  plulosophers !  Miserable  men!  How  much  more 
rationally,  and  justly,  would  they  have  acted,  had  they  exclaimed 
with  a  man  incomparably  wiser  than  themselves,  '^  Such  know- 
ledge it  too  wonderful  for  me :  it  is  high ;  1  cannot  attain  to  it.'' 
f¥hat  is  it,  that  we  attempt  to  comprehend,  and  explain  ?  The 
thoughts  and  works  of  an  Infinite  mind :  plans,  filling  eternity 
and  immensity:  a  tram  of  causes  and  effects,  begun  here  and 
reaching  in  a  regular  chain  through  endless  duration :  causes  and 
eflfecis,  now  existing,  to  be  explained  by  consequences,  situated 
in  the  remote  regions  of  beii^.  Who  are  we,  that  thus  resolutely 
enter  upon  this  mighty  tausk  ?  Worms  of  ttie  dust*  When  were 
we  born  ?    Yesterday.     What  do  we  know  ?    Nothing* 
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LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT  B\ 
THE   GOSPEL.    SERMON  I. 


2  Timothy  i.  10. 

&a  u  nom  made  nuaUfest  hy  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  JesUs 
Christjwho  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  Itfe^  andifn^ 
mortaUtjf  to  Kgkt  through  the  Gospel. 

In  thu  paasage  of  Scriptare,  Ckriat,  according  to  the  common 
truMlatioii,  is  said  to  have  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  through  the  Gospel.  The  word,  which  is 
rendeied  hath  abolished  is  xara^ii^avroc ;  the  proper  meaning  of 
which  is  to  render  vain  or  ineffectual ^  i.  e.  to  deprive  a  thing  ofiis 
effieacy.  The  word,  rendered  hath  brofk^ht  to  light,  is  ^uiruftKvrog, 
which  signifies  to  illuminate  ;  to  cast  a  strong  light  upon  ;  to  setf 
or  exhibit,  m  a  clear  light.  The  words  in  the  original  for  life  and 
imsHortality  are  |^ciniv  wu  a^kig^un ;  Itfe  and  tncornption.  The  life 
here  mentioned  is  unquestionably  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 
The  incormption  is  an  attribute  of  that  life;  and  may  refer, 
without  any  impropriety,  either  to  the  body,  or  the  mind,  of  him 
who  will  possess  it;  or,  with  equal  propriety,  to  both.  In  He- 
brew phraseology,  life  and  tncom^totiare  the  same  as  incorrupti- 
ble lye.  But  incormption,  applied  to  this  subject,  is  the  same 
thing  with  immortality.  The  words  may,  of  course,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  be  rendered  immortal  life.  I  would,  there* 
fore,  translate  the  whole  verse  in  the  following  manner ;  And  is 
now  made  manifest  through,  or  by  means  of,  the  aj^earing  of  our 
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Savi&ur  Jesus  Christy  who  haih  rendered  death  intffectual  and 
exhibited  immorial  life  in  a  clear ^  strong  light  through^  or  by  means 
of,  the  Gospel.*  Death  is  rendered  ineffectual  bj  tfie  preTention  of 
its  dreadful  consequences ;  the  suflerings,  destined  to  follow  it  in 
the  future  world.  These  our  Saviour  has  effectually  prevented 
by  the  atonement,  which  he  has  made  for  sin,  and  the  appliclitioii 
of  its  blessings  to  all  those  who  believe  on  his  name.  Every  such 
believer  will  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  condemning  sen- 
tence of  the  divine  law,  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  immortal  Kfe, 
mentioned  in  this  passage ;  and  the  efficacy  of  death  to  make 
him  miserable,  hereafter,  will  be  finally  taken  away. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  text,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal  doctrine 
which  it  contains ;  viz.  That  Christ  has^  in  the  Gospel,  clearly  and 
strongly  exhibited  to  mankind  a  future  immortal  life.  This  doc- 
trine I  propose  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  observations,  under  the 
three  following  heads : 

L  Immortal  life  was  unknown  to  mankind  by  the  investigations  of 
Reason, 

II.  //  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  ^riptures* 

III*  It  is  completely  revealed^  proved^  and  explained,  by  Christ  in 
the  GospeU 

L  Immortal  life  was  unknown  to  mankind  by  the  investigations 
of  Reason. 

To  exhibit  my  own  views  concerning  what  is  intended  in  this 
declaration,  I  observe, 

1.  That  in  most  coimtries  the  common  people  have  believed 
the  soul  to  be  immortal,  and  to  be  rewarded,  or  punished,  beyond 
the  grave. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  impossible,  for  me  to  recite,  here, 
the  various  opinions  of  mankind  concerning  this  subject.  Few 
persons  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  assertion  is  generally  true :  few, 
I  mean,  who  have  read  to  any  extent.  We  can  hardly  take  up 
a  history  of  any  nation^  without  finding  this  doctrine  a  part  of  their 
creed.  The  Savages  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  held  it 
with  as  much  confidence,  and,  I  may  add,  with  as  much  rati<Hiali- 
ty,  as  the  nations  who  were  more  enlightened. 

In  a  few  countries  it  seems  to  have  faded  out  of  the  belief,  as  it 
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has  gradttaUy  been  lost  pot  of  the  knowledge,  of  the  inhabitants : 
I  mean,  that  they  ceased  to  believe  a  future  state  of  existence, 
because  they  ceased  to  know,  that  there  was  any  such  doctrine* 
This  is  probably  true  of  the  Caffres,  bordering  on  the  country  of 
the  HoUeniots  ^  of  the  people  who  inhabit  Jiew  Holland;  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  nations.  In  all  these  cases  the  Doctrine 
seecns  to  have  been  lost,  through  a  general,  and  extreme,  ignor- 
ance and  degradation.  Wherever  the  doctrine  has  been  known, 
it  aeems  regularly  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  people  at  large. 

2.  It  has  also  been  admitted  by  some  Philosophers* 

Among  theae  may  be  enumerated,  not,  however,  without  some 
uncertainty  respecting  several  of  them,  and  not  without  some 
qualifications  of  their  opinions,  Pheretydesj  Pythagoras^  Socrates, 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch  ;  together  with  some  others.  Several, 
also,  of  the  Oriental  philosophers  held  the  same  doctrine ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  some  whole  sects,  or  perhaps 
more  properly,  by  a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  who  be- 
longed to  these  sects. 

3*  These  Philosophers  held  very  defective,  and  very  erroneous^ 
opinions  concerning  this  doctrine. 

Pythagoras,  it  is  universally  known,  held  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration :  i.  e.  he  supposed,  that  the  soul,  when  it  left  one 
body,  passed  into  another;  and,  indifferently,  into  the  body  of  a 
man,  or  of  a  brute.  This  opinion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siadus, 
he  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  who  held,  that  the  soul,  after 
leaving  the  body,  passed  successively  through  the  body  of  one  ani- 
mal after  another,  in  a  circuit,  occupying  three  thousand  years  ; 
and  then  entered  again  into  a  human  body.  When  this  transmi- 
gration was  ended,  Pythagoras  taught,  that  the  soul  became  re- 
united to  the  Deity,  or  Universal  Soul;  of  whom  he  supposed  it  to 
be  originally  a  part ;  having  been  only  separated,  or  lopped  off; 
retaining,  through  all  its  various  modes  of  existence,  its  primeval 
nature;  and  being,  thereforcv  necessarily  immortal.  At  the 
same  time  he  held,  and,  to  be  consistent  with  himself^  must  have 
held,  that  all  animals  have  a  near  kindred  to  man,  and  are  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Socrates  says,  a  little  before  bis  death, "  I  hope  I  am  now  going 
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to  good  men ;  /ihoQgh  thn  I  would  not  tftke  upoa  me  peremptorily 
to  assert.  But  I  would  certainty  affirm,  if  I  could  affirm  any  thing 
of  this  nature,  That  I  shall  go  to  the  gods.  I  am  in  good  hope, 
that  there  is  something  remaining  for  those,  that  ape  dead;  «ind, 
as  it  has  been  said  in  ancient  times.  That  good  men  will  thenfa^e 
better  than  bad  ones."  Such  men,  as  had  diligently  studied 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  Socrates  beHered,  would  go  4io  the  gods, 
and  live  with  them  through  their  remaining  existence.  Of  other 
men,  who  were  not  philosophers,  but  who  were  just,  temperate,  and 
useful,  he  taught,  *^  That  their  souls  would  go,  either  into  other  bo- 
man  bodies,  or  into  the  bodies  of  such  animais,  as  were  mild,  aad 
social ;  ants,  for  example,  and  bees ;  who  maintain  a  species  of 
order  and  government."  The  rest  of  mankind,  he  supposed, 
would  re-animate  the  bodies  of  grosser  animals,  whose  nature  ivas 
suited  to  fteir  own. 

Plato  held,  in  substance,  the  doctrines  of  his  master.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  rewards  would, 
hereafter,  probably  be  distributed  to  the  good  and  punishments  to 
the  evil.  He  also  held,  with  Pythagoras^  that  the  soul  was  a 
part  of  the  Divinity,  and  would  be  re<*united  wttii  it  hereafter. 

Cicero  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  existence  \  and  frequently 
laboured  to  defend  it.  At  times,  however,  he  expresses  himself 
doubtfully  on  the  subject  $  and  at  others,  directly  asserts  the  con- 
trary doctrine. 

The  same  inconsistency  is  predicable  oi  Epictetua. 

4.  The  Philosophers  supported  their  doctrines  on  ihis  svAject 
toith  arguments  J  mhich  were  unsatisfactory  even  to  themselves^ 

This  iSocrofe;  and  Cicero  directly  declare. 

Cicero  says ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  ailments,  which  others  had  advanced  ceneeming 
this  doctrine ;  That,  while  he  is  contemplating  i/be  subject;,  and 
examining  the  arguments,  he  feels  satisfied,  tjiat  the  doctrine  is 
true;  but,  that,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  away,  fhe  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  a  dream. 

Socrates  expressly  styles  his  view  of  it  J  hope  ;  and  aayi  ex- 
pressly, that  he  will  not  take  upon  him  peremptorily  to  assert  it.  It 
is  also  evident,  that  both  he,  and  Plato,  very  plainly  rested  for 
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ONidi  of  tlie  bcdiei^  wtakh  they  had,  tm-tbe  declarations  of  the 
Anciettta,  which  had  come  down  to  them  by  tradition. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  arguments  can  be 
produced,  excafrt  s«ch  as  are  ridiculous,  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
of  transmigration,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  future  exist- 
ence taught  by  Ihfthagoras^  and  borrowed  by  him,  most  probably, 
from  the  firaAimmc  philosophy. 

These  imperfect  arguments  were  also  greatly  weakened  by 
the  doubts,  which  the  authors  of  them  frequently  expressed  ;  by 
the  veiy  various  opinions  concerning  the  subject  which  they  enter- 
tained ;  and  by  the  contradictory  opinions  and  arguments  of  other 
]rtiilo0opbeff8«  From  these  and  other  causes,  their  ai^uments  had 
so  little  influence  with  their  countrymen,  that  they  scarcely  made 
mBHj  converts  to  their  own  peculiar  doctrines. 

5.  Mny  Meets  of  Philosophers  denied  a  ftUure  existence  alio- 
gtther. 

Arisioile  says  expressly,  That  '^  death  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
dungs,  because  it  is  the  end  of  our  being ;  and  that  the  dead  ex^ 
perience  neither  good,  nor  evil.^'  Many  of  his  followers  held  the 
aame  doctrine ;  and  one  of  them,  Dicaarchusj  wrote  a  book  to 
prove  that  ttie  soul  is  mortal* 

The  Simes  seem  generally  to  have  held,  that  the  soul  survived 
the  body,  but  only  for  a  limited  period ;  those  of  ignorant  men, 
for  a  little  time ;  and  those  of  the  wise,  to  the  general  conflagra- 
tion* 

Dtmocritm  and  Epicurus  wholly  denied  a  fiiture  existence ;  as 
did  dso  their  followers. 

The  PyrrhxnUsts  and  Jfew  Academics^  acknowledged  notfaii^  as 
certain ;  not  even  self-evident  propositions. 

>  Qn^udus  the  celebrated  Chines  philosopher,  did  not  admit  a 
foture  state ;  nor  does  such  a  state  appear  to  have  been  believed 
by  any  of  hisfollowere. 

TUs  extensive  denial  of  a  -futare  existence  among  so  many  of 
dieir  learned  men ;  the  clashing  opinionsof  those,  who  admitted 
such  an  existence ;  and  the  clashing  arguments,  by  which  they 
'severally  supported  their  own  doctrines;  produced,  as  we  should 
natural^  'expect,  very  unfavourable  effects  upon  tihe  minds  of  the 
people  at  large.  In  this  manner  the  Athenians jRomans^dioA  Chinese^ 
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all  of  whom,  like  the  rest  of  mankiod,  appear  to  have  belieTeda 
future  exi8teuce,  came,  in  the  end,  generally  to  disbelieve  it. 

The  whole  real  influence  of  philosophy  seems  to  have  been, 
therefore,  to  weaken,  not  to  establish,  this  doctrine*     Hence, 

6.  The  reception  of  the  doctrine^  so  far  as  it  extended^  watj  m  all 
prohabUity^  derived  from  Traditum.  and  not  from  Philosophy. 

Among  the  common  people,  a  future  existence,  and  that  im- 
mortal, has  been  very. generally  admitted  throughout  the  world; 
and  apparently  without  a  single  doubt,  it  will  not  be  believed, 
that  men  of  this  description  derived  their  opinions  from  philoso- 
phy. Besides,  this  doctrine  has  been  received  in  innumerable 
countries,  which  philosophy  never  reached ;  and  in  ages,  long  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  most  ancient  sect  of  Philosophers.  We 
have  also  seen,  that  wherever  philosophy  prevailed,  its  decisions 
had  a  very  unfavourable  influence  on  the  belief  of  a  future  state, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  exterminated  it  in  China^  Greece^  and 
Rome.  The  philosophy  of  most  sects  induced  them  to  den;  it  : 
that  of  others  led  them  to  receive  it,  only  with  uncertainty  and 
doubt* 

Pherecydes,  the  master  of  Pythagoras ^  the  first  among  the  Greeks, 
who  wrote  of  nature  and  the  gods,  is  expressly  said,  by  Suidas^  to 
have  exercised  himself  in  the  hidden  books  o(  the. Phmnidtms,  and 
to  have  derived  from  them  his  wisdom  and  Theology. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus  call- 
ed the  Jews  Syrians^  and  Phanicians* 

Jamblicus,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras^  informs  us,  that  that  phi- 
losopher made  a  voyage  to  Sidon^  where  he  conferred  with  the 
prophets,  who  were  successors  of  Moschms^  u  e.  Moses,  the 
physiolc^ist. 

Porphyry  declares,  that  Pythagoras  went  to  the  Arabians^  He- 
brews^  and  Chaldeans. 

Jamhlicus  says,  that  he  was  in  Judea^  and  dwelt  in  Mount  Carmel. 

Strabo  declares  the  same  thing ;  and  says,  that  a  priest  showed 
him  the  walks  of  this  philosopher. 

Diogenes  Laertius  also  testifies,  that  he  visited  the  Hebrews. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  asserts,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
circumcised,  that  he  might  receive  instructions,  which  he  couM 
not  otherwise  obtain. 
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Finally,  both  Clemens  Alexandrmus  and  Porphyry  testify,  that 
he  derived  the  most  excellent  parts  of  his  philosophy  from  Barha* 
fians  ;  i.  e.  from  nations,  who  were  not  Greeks. 

Socrates^  as  I  have  already  observed,  declared,  just  before  his 
death,  that  he  had  good  hope  of  something  remaining  for  those 
that  are  dead  ;  nd  that,  as  it  had  been  said  ofoid^  the  good  would 
fiire  much  better  than  the  bad.  Again,  in  his  Apology  to  his 
Judges  he  says,  ^^  There  is  much  ground  to  hope,  that  death  is 
profitable,  and  that  it  is  only  a  migration  of  the  soul  to  another 
place,  according  to  what  toe  are  told.^'^  And  again,  "  If  the  things^ 
that  are  told  us^  are  true,  that  death  is  a  migration  to  another 
place,  this  is  a  much  greater  good.^'  And  again,  *^  Those  who 
live  there  are  happier  than  we.  and  are  immortal,  tf  fAe  things^ 
which  are  toldus,  are  true.^^  From  these  declarations  it  is,  1  think, 
certain,  that  Socrates^  notwithstanding  his  arguments,  relied  ulti- 
mately on  tradition,  and  not  on  Philosophy,  to  support  his  doc« 
trine  of  the  souPs  immortality* 

Plato  says,  in  his  Philehus,  "  The  tradition^  which  I  have  had 
concerning  the  unity  of  God,  his  essence,  perfections,  and  de- 
crees, was  from  the  tmcients^  who  were  better  than  the  Greeks  j^^ 
This  Philosopher,  aecording  to  the  testimony  of  Diogenes  Leer'- 
tins,  and  Quinctilian.  went  into  Egypt.  Cicero  says  the  same. 
Strabo  says,  he  continued  there  thirteen  years.  Cicero  says,  that 
the  purpose  of  his  journey  to  Egypt  was,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  celestial  speculations  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  St.  Ambrose, 
"  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  things  done,  and  written,  by 
Moses,  the  oracles  of  the  law,  and  the  sayings  of  the  prophets.'' 
Justin  ,Af<irfyr  declares,  that  "  he  drew  many  things  from  the  He- 
hrew  rivulets ;  and  that  whatsoever  he  said  devoutly  of  God,  or 
his  worship,  he  stole  out  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy."  Clemens 
Alexarulrinus  calls  him  a  Philosopher  of  the  Hebrews;  and  Mime- 
niusj  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  asks,  '^  What  is  Plato,  but  Moses 
speaking  Greek  ?'^  Finally,  St.  Augustine  says,  that  helearned 
the  Hebrew  langul^e  while  he  was  in  Egypt. 

According  to  Pausanias,  he  derived  his  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  from  the  wise  men  of  Sais.  He  himself  says, 
"  The  surest  way  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  by  some 
divine  word.^^ 
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From  all  these  iacts  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  anaBSW^raUy  evi- 
dent, tbat  these  Philosophers  were  entirely  indebted  to  tnidi- 
tionarj  information  for  all  the  knowledge,  which  they  possessed, 
concerning  the  immfortality  of  the  soul.  Accordmgly,  this  dec- 
trine  was  embraced  generally  by  such  among  them,  as  endeavour- 
ed to  collect  the  traditions  of  tbe  countries  around  them :  while 
it  was  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly  denied  by  those,  who  derived 
their  opinions  from  their  own  reason. 

7.  T%e  inimortalityj  which  was  actually  bclievedj  toat  m  most 
respeds  merely  fanciful^  and  incc^able  of  being  received  in  the  ex- 
ercise  cf  tchtr  thought. 

The  general  doctrine,  concerning  a  future  existence,  was  this  ; 
That  it  was  a  life  much  resembling  the  present,  where  similar 
pursuits  were  to  be  followed,  and  the  same  enjoyments  repeated^ 
Thus,  the  Aborigines  of  this  country  expected,  in  fAsir  future  hap- 
py world,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  region,  where  game  abounded,  and 
might  be  easily  taken ;  where  they  were  to  be  safe  from  enemies, 
to  find  food  plentifully  supplied,  and  to  spend  their  time  in  ease 
and  sports.! 

The  Greeks^  and  Romans^  bad  generally  the  same  views ;  com« 
municated,  indeed,  with  more  skill  and  el^ance,  but  formed, 
substantially,  of  the  same  materials.  Their  future  existence  was 
also  to  be  passed  in  eating  and  drinking,  wrestling,  horse  and 
chariot  races,  singing,  playing  upon  the  harp,  and  other  pursuits  of 
a  similar  kind.  In  all  this,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  there  is 
nothing,  worthy  of  the  proper  dignity  of  a  rational  being ;  nothing, 
which  can  excite  a  single  momentary  wish  in  the  mind  of  a  wise 
and  good  man,  that  his  being  may  be  protracted  after  deatii.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  tbat  both  Socrates  and  Plato 
formed  conceptions  on  this  subject,  of  a  nature  plainly  superior  to 
these.  Socrates  speaks  of  the  soul,  which  gives  itself  up  to  vria- 
dom  and  philosophy,  "  as  going,  at  death,  to  that,  which  is  like 
itself;  wise,  divine,  and  immortal ;  where  it  shall  be  haj^y ;  de- 
livered from  error,  ignorance,  fear,  wild  desiAs,  and  other  evib 
incident  to  man ;  and  live,  during  the  remainder  of  its  existence, 
with  the  gods."  He  also  says,  that  ^'  those  who  are  virtuous,  and 
are  pui^ed  by  philosophy,  ascend  to  beautiful  habitationsy  in  a 
purer  region  above  the  earth."     Plato  also  says,  that "  the  enjoy- 
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mentB,  which  reward  good  men  in  this  life,  are  nofting,  either  in 
number  or  d^ree,  to  those,  that  remain  for  them  after  death.'' 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  these  and  some  other  Philosophers 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  itself  from  tradition.  It 
will  easily  be  believed,  that  those,  who  communicated  the  tra- 
ditioivi  to  them,  disclosed  also,  and  of  course,  these  general  ap- 
pendages ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible,  that  one  man  should  receive 
from  another  information  of  so  much  importance,  as  that  concern- 
ing a  future  state  of  existence,  and  not  inquire  what  kind  of  a  jtate 
it  was  to  be;  or,  that  the  communication  itself  should  be  made, 
without  involving  some  of  those  circumstances,  which  would 
especially  constitute  its  importance. 

Should  this  reasonable  supposition  be  questioned  5  it  must  be 
admitted  by  an  objector,  that,  in  these  two  instances,  the  human 
mind  has  risen  above  its  usual  level ;  and  from  other  informatioa 
which  it  had  previously  received,  has  struck  out  several  sttblime 
truths,  of  which  we  find  scarcely  a  hint  in  the  opinions  of  any  other 


8.  At  the  present  timCj  such  a  siate^  independently  ofRevelation^  is 
felt  to  be  uncertain. 

Revelation  not  only  asserts  th^  future  existence  of  immortal 
life,  but  explains  also  its  nature,  propriety,  and  importance,  in  a 
manner  remarkably  clear,  and  wondeifully  sublime.  Enlightened 
by  these  communications,  the  Reason  of  man  comprehends  this 
subject  with  view9,  in  many  respects  totally  new,  and  far  more 
satisfactory  thaq  those,  which  could  be  formed  by  a  heathen* 
The  very  fact,  'that  we  have  learned  from  Revelation  the  nature 
of  virtue ;  its  worth  in  the  sight  of  God ;  the  capacity  of  the  doul 
for  endless  improvement ;  the  existence  of  means,  by  which  it 
may  thus  improve ;  and  the  nature  of  those  rewards,  to  which  it 
is.  destined :  furnishes  us  with  incomparably  more  just  and  expand- 
ed apprehensions  concerning  a  future  state  of  being,  its  propriety 
and  probability,  than  we  could  otherwise  acquire.  What  is  still 
more  to  the  purpose,  we  have  learned  also  from  Revelation  the 
true  character  <xf God;  and  perceive,  that  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  are  unlimited.  We  perceive,  that  he  has  formed 
tbe  Universe  to  be  an  immense  kingdom  of  virtue  and  happiness ; 
and  are  convinced,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  nofluog 
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is  too  great  or  too  good  for  bim  to  do.  With  these  views  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  God,  we  much  more  readily  admit  the 
existence  of  such  a  state,  than  any  heathen  can  be  supposed  to 
have  done.  Such  gods  as  his  were,  contained,  in  their  character, 
no  decisive  principles,  on  which  he  could  build  any  assurance  of  a 
revival  beyond  the  grave ;  or  any  such  circumstances  of  that 
existence,  as  might  render  it  plainly  desirable.  Of  virtue,  also, 
his  conceptions  were  indefinite  and  lame.  Still  more  imperfect 
must  have  been  his  apprehensions  concerning  the  manner  id 
which  such  virtue,  as  was  within  his  knowledge,  must  be  re- 
garded by  his  gods ;  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  rewards, 
with  which  it  lyould  be  retributed  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  modem  astronomy  has  expanded  and 
ennobled  all  human  conceptions  of  the  Universe  itself,  lyitb  our 
apprehensions  concerning  its  extent,  and  greatness,  and  import- 
ance, our  conceptions  concerning  the  dignity,  and  destiny,  of  its 
inhabitants  have  become  more  rational  and  exalted ;  and  we  are 
prepared  much  more  readily  to  admit,  that  they  may  be  designed 
for  immortal  existence. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  question  concerning  this  interesting  sub- 
ject has  been  so  often  discussed,'  that  the  arguments  are  all  arrang- 
ed,  and  in  a  sense  learned  by  heart,  by  every  student  of  metaphy- 
sicdl  science.  Little  pains,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  summon 
them  all  up  to  view ;  and  to  see  and  feel  their  whole  import. 

But  with  all  these  advantages^  the  doctrine  of  a  future  being,  as 
soon  as  we  forsake  the  dictates  of  Revelation,  is  even  now 
questioned,  doubted,  and  denied.  Almost  every  Infidel  questions 
it ;  by  a  great  proportion  of  them  it  is  doubted ;  by  many  of  them 
it  is  denied.  It  is  incredible,  that  this  should  be  the  fact,  if  any 
ailments  furnished  by  Reason,  clearly  estabhshed  the  point  in 
debate.  Infidels  certainly  would  very  readily  admit,  both  the 
point,  and  the  arguments :  For  then  they  would  be  able  to  meet, 
much  more  successfully,  these  reasons,  which  have  hitherto  unan- 
swerably proved  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 

The  arguments,  suggested  by  reason  on  this  subject,  are  derived 
from  the  general  state  of  providence,  the  nature  of  many  and  the 
attributes  of  God.  All  these,  I  apprehend,  are  doubtful  sources  of 
proof  on  this^  subject. 
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The  general  state  of  Providence  is  imperfectly  known  by  us. 
Wiiihout  Revelation,  it  seems  impossible  to*  determine  what  are 
the  ends,  to  which  the  divine  government  in  this  world  is  directed. 
For  ought  that  we  can  tell,  these  ends  may  be  such  as  are  com- 
pletely answered  here.  It  will  be  difficult  to  show,  that  man  was 
not  created  for  purposes,  which  may  be  sufficiently  useful  to  the 
universe,  and  yet  be  accomplished  here.  Other  beings  wiser  and 
better  than  we,  who,  for  ought  that  appears,  may  extensively 
be  witnesses  of  our  conduct,  may  learn  from  us  such  important 
lessons  of  instruction  and  adm6nition,  as  may  amply  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  our  creation ;  although  we  should  exist,  only 
daring  the  present  life*  How  extensive,  how  enduring,  and  how 
beneficial,  the  instructions  maybe  to  beings  of  a  superior  and 
TirtQoos  character,  which  may  be  derived  from  beholding  the 
endlessly  diversified  follies  and  crimes  of  men,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. For  ought  that  appears,  they  may  be  efTectual  means  of 
retaining  such  beings  in  their  allegiance,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
forever.  Nor  are  we  in  this  case  without  the  aid  of  analogy.  In- 
ferior creatures  appear  to  be  formed  for  our  use :  there  is  no 
proof  that  we  were  not  created  for  the  use  of  other  beings,  supe- 
rior to  ourselves. 

TTu  nature^  and  faculties^  of  man  are  commonly  urged  as  evi- 
dence of  a  future  state.  But  conclusions  from  this  source,  also, 
appear  to  be  doubtful.  The  soul  of  man  must,  I  think,  be  an 
uncompounded  substance ;  and  may  have  no  tendency  towards 
extinction.  But.  its  continuance  must  evidently,  and  certainly, 
depend  upon  the  will  of  God ;  and  what  that  will  is,  reason  can«« 
not  divine* 

The  soul  is  also  intelligent ;  and  is  capable  of  knowing,  loving, 
and  enjoying,  God.  But  man,  certainly,  is  not  naturally  dispos- 
ed to  do,  and,  independently  of  Revelation,  has  not  done,  either. 
For  what  reason,  then,  can  God  be  supposed  to  prolong  his  exist- 
ence in  another  state,  unless  to  punish  him.  Should  it  be  said, 
that  there  are  some  men,  to  whom  these  observations  are  not  ap- 
plicable ;  I  answer,  the  best  of  men  are  sinners.  There  is  no 
moral  truth,  more  indubitable  than  this.  But  sinners,  whether 
partially  or  wholly  sinful,  must  be  odious  in  the  sight  of  their 
Creator;  and  neither  merit  any  thing,  unless. punishment,  frdm 
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his  hands,  nor  can  be  of  any  valae  to  him.    No  exception  to  the 
general  conclusion  is,  therefore,  necessary  on  their  account. 

We  are  eztremelj  prone  to  feel,  that  the  race  of  man  it  too  im- 
portant, and  valuable,  to  b^  yielded  up  to  annihilation.  But  we 
know,  although  the  heathen  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  know, 
that,  btfort  God^  all  nations  are  as  nothifig^  and  are  counted  unto 
him  as  less  than  nothings  and  vanity*  Mankind,  considered  as  ca- 
pable of  being  virtuous,  useful,  and  immortal,  are  capable  of  an 
importance  and  worth  which  no  finite  mind  can  comprehend. 
But  they  are  evidently  not  disposed  to  be  either  virtuous  or  use- 
ful ;  and  are,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  valuable  in  the  sight  of 
their  Maker,  that  they  are  only  €tbominable  and  filthy  ;  hostile  to 
his  designsi  and  nuisances  to  his  kingdom. «  Of  what  consequence 
can  such  creatures  as  we  are  be  to  Him,  who  is  able  of  the  stones 
to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ;  and  who,  if  we  were  blotted 
out  of  existence,  could,  with  a  word,  call  into  existence  an  equal 
number  of  Angels  to  fill  our  places  ? 

From  the  attributes  of  God  no  conclusions  can  be  derived  to 
tins  point,  which  will  be  attended  with  either  certainty,  or  satis- 
faction.    It  is  said,  indeed,  that  God  is  infinitely  good ;  and  can- 
not be  supposed,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  rational  creatures. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  attributes  of  God,  independently  of  Re- 
velation, is  derived  ultimately  from  experience.     In  our  experi- 
ence, and  in  that  of  all  men,  we  find  no  proofe  of  such  goodness, 
as  can  furnish  us  with  any  hope  of  his  future  favour  to  beings  of  a 
« sinful  character.     Look  at  the  judgments,  with  which  He  has  ever 
#risited  this  guilty  world*     Look  at  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence 
and  the  famine,  the  temg^est,  the  earthquake,  and  the  volcano ! 
Marie  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the  miseries  spread  through  the 
world  by  the  rod  of  oppression !     Consider  the  sorrows  entailed 
upon  mankind  by  toil,  want,  and  disease  !     Behold  death  reign- 
ing with  a  boundless  empire,  and  an  absolute  sway,  over  all  the 
race  of  Adam !    Go  to  the  cradle ;  and  see  the  ii.fant,  that  has 
just  opened  its  eyes  upon  the  sun,  close  them  again  in  agonies  for- 
eVer !    See  half  of  all,  who  are  born,  go,  before  they  have  coat* 
pleted  five  years  of  age,  to  the  tomb !    Tell  me  now  whether  He, 
who  does  these  ttiings,  can  be  supposed  to  regard  mankind  with 
favour,  when  theif  earthly  trial  is  terminated ;  and  whether  we 
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are  not  compelled  to  expect  as  our  future  lot,  eitber  annihilatioD, 
or  such  fiufierings  as  will  suitaMj  reward  our  rebellion  against 
our  Maker. 

But  could  we  from  sources  hitherto  unexplored,  or  by  ai^n- 
ments  hitherto  unknown,  prove,  that  we  should  exist  hereafter, 
and  that  we  should  not  be  in  the  proper  sense  miserable ;  we 
should  be  equally  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  evince,  or  reasons 
even  to  hope  for,  the  immortal  life  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  a 
glorious  and  divine  immortality,  formed  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
of  enjoyment  and  usefulness,  which  admit  neither  interruption 
nor  limit ;  an  immortality,  suited  to  the  exalted  nature  of  Angels, 
and  to  the  benevolence  of  Jehovah.  At  such  an  immortality 
Reason  never  glanced  her  eye*  Of  such  an  immortality  Hope 
never  dreamed,  even  in  her  most  ecstatic  visions.  The  heathen 
promised  themselves  all  the  future  good,  upon  which  Reason,  in 
her  fondest  indulgence  of  hope,  could  ever  count ;  and  an  Arabian 
waste  is  less  unlike  to  Paradise,  than  their  Elysium  to  heaven. 

IL  The  doctrine  of  immortal  life  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the 
Jaoish  Scriptures. 

Concerning  this  position  1  observe, 

1.   The  doctrine  was  actually  revealed  in  the  Scriptures^ 

It  was  revealed  ini%  variety  o{ doctrinal  declarations.  For  ex- 
ample :  Wlien  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  Intrning 
bush^  he  said,  ^*  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob."  This  passage,  you  know,  our  Saviour 
alleges,  and  with  unanswerable  force,  as  proof  of  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacobs  and  by  consequence,  of 
others  also,  after  death.  God,  we  all  i^learly  perceive,  t^  not  the 
God  of  the  dead ;  i.e.  as  the  word  is  here  used,  of  beings  who 
have  ceased  to  exist ;  but  of  beings  who  are  conscious,  and  of 
course  living.  Job  also  says,  *'  Oh  that  my  words  were  now 
written  !  Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book ;.  that  they  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead,  in  the  rock  forever  !"-w.  or 
namely^  as  Horseley  informs  us  the  particle,  which  is  rendered/or, 
ought  to  be  translated ;  ''  I  know,  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth:  and,  after  I 
shall  awake,  though  this  body  be  destroyed  yet  out  of  my  flesh 
shaU  1  see  Crod."    "  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself;  and  mine  eyes 
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shall  behold,  and  not  another;  though  my  reins  be  consumed 
within  me/'  These  remarkable  words,  which  Job  so  naturally, 
and  earnestly,  wished  to  have  printed  in  a  book,  and  graven  with 
an  iron  pen  in  a  rock  forever,  are  an  extraordinary  disclosure  of  a 
future,  happy  existence.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those  declara* 
tions  of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  roe : 
because  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  There- 
fore my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth :  My  flesh,  also, 
shall  rest  in  hope  :  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  ScheoL 
Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
joy ;  and  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  forevermore.^'  And 
again :  ^'  As  -for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness :  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  .with  thy  likeness."  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  quotations  of  this  nature  any  farther.  These 
passages  are,  perhaps,  the  most  explicit  of  those,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  this  subject. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  taught,  in  the  Old  Testament,  by 
facts.  Of  Abraham^  khmaely  Isaac,  Jacob,  Aaron,  and  Moses,  it  is 
said,  that  they  were  gatherhd  unto  their  people.  This  phrase  has 
been  frequently,  perhaps  commonly,  supposed  to  mean,  that  the 
persons  spoken  of  were  buried  with  their  kindred,  or  ancestors. 
The  supposition,  however,  is  plainly  err^neois.  Neither  Abraham, 
Ishmaei,  Aaron,  nor  Moses,  were  buried  with  any  of  their  kindred. 
Isaac  and  Jacob  were  buried  with  Abraham.  But  it  would  be  un- 
intelligible language  to  say,  that  they  were  buried  with  their  peo- 
ple. The  word  gathered,  in  these  passages,  denotes  being  convey- 
ed to  the  assembly  of  the  blessed.  In  this  manner  it  is  used  Job, 
xxvii.  19,  '<  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down,  but  he  shall  not  be 
gathered ;"  in  Psalm  xxvi.  9,  '^  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sin- 
ners ;''  and  probably  in  several  other  places.  Of  these  persons, 
then,  it  is  directly  declared,  that  God  conveyed  them,  after 
death,  to  the  assembly  of  the  blessed. 

Of  Enoch  and  Elijah  it  is  also  declared,  that  they  did  not  die, 
but  were  translated,  while  living,  to  another  and  better  world. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  immortal  life  is,  nevertheless,  disclosed  im- 
perfectly, even  in  these  passages. 

We,  who  are  in  full  possession  of  the  New  Testament,  look  at 
the  Old  with  eyes  very  different  from  those,  by  which  it  was  seen 
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by  the  Jews*  Enlightened  concerning  this  subject  by  the  very 
numerous  and  explicit  declarations  o^  the  Evangelical  writers, 
we  understand  many  passages,  probably  most,  much  more  clear- 
ly than  the  Jews  could  understand  them.  A  Jew,  reading  the 
passage  quoted  by  our  Saviour  from  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus, 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  a  future  state,  might,  neither  unnaturally, 
nor  improbably,  have  supposed  it  to  mean  thus :  ^'  I  am  the  God, 
who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob,  and  who,  while 
they  were  living  in  this  world,  blessed  them  with  many  and  ex- 
traordinary blessings.^'  In  a  manner  not  very  dissimilar,  might 
glosses  be  put  upon  the  other  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in 
immediate  connection  with  this,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the 
meaning,  which  seems  to  us  so  clear,  much  less  obvious  and  cer- 
tain, than  it  now  seems,  and  in  the  end  di]fubtful  and  undecisive. 
Perhaps  few  of  us  would  have  thought  this  doctrine  alleged  by 
Christ,  in  the  passage  quoted,  had  we  not  found  it  thus  explained 
by  this  divine  Commentator. 

Of  the  declarations  concerning  Enoch  and  Elijah  it  might  be 
said,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  manner  of  their  exit  from  this 
world  was  a  dispensation  granted  to  them,  as  a  peculiar  favour, 
on  account  of  their  pre-eminent  piety.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
easily  concluded,  that,  although  they  existed  in  a  future  state  of 
being,  other  men,  who  were  consigned  to  the  grave  ^and  became 
the  prey  of  worms  and  corruption,  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
same  existence. 

Probably  the  Sadducees  and  their  followers,  who  constituted  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  were  often  men  of 
high  distinction  for  their  understanding,  construed  these  and  other 
similar  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a '  manner  not  very 
unlike  that  which  I  have  suggested.  However  this  may  have 
been,  we  know,  that  all  these  Jews,  although  universally  acknow- 
ledging the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  absolutely  denied,  that  they  contained  any  evidence  of  a 
future  state.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded,  that  such  a  fact 
AYould  have  been  impossible,  had  the  doctrine  of  immortal  life 
been  clearly  coi^taincd  in  this  part  of  divine  Revelation. 

On  the  same  grounds  the  celebrated  Doctor  Warburton  has 
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supposed,  and  laboriously  endeavoured  to  p^ove^  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  is  not  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Had  the  revelation  of  tois  doctrine  been  as  explicit  in  the 
Jewishj  as  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
this  learned  divine  would  never  have  even  thought  of  such  an 
opinion. 

From  these  facts  it  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded,  that  the 
disclosures  concerning  the  future  existence  of  mankind,  made  in 
the  Old  Testament,  were  so  far  obscure  and  imperfect,  aa  abun* 
dantly  to  vindicate  the  declaration  of  the  text. 
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1  Timothy  i.  10, 

But  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christy  who  hath  abolished  deaths  and  hath  brought  life  and  tm- 
mortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 

From  this  passage  of  Scripture,  after  having  endeavoured  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  its  ternas,  I  asserted  the  following  Doctrine : 

TTuit  Christ  hasj  through  the  Gospel^  clearly^  and  strongly,  ex- 
hibited to  mankindj  in  a  manner  unknown  before,  a  future,  immortal 
JLife. 

This  Doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, under  these  three  heads : 

L  Immortal  life  was  unknown  to  mankind  by  the  investigations  of 
Reason. 

II.  It  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

III.  //  is  completely  revealed,  proved,  and  explained,  by  Christ, 
in  the  Gospel. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  I  observed, 

1.  That  in  most  countries  the  common  people  have  believed  the 
soul  to  be  immortal ;  and  to  be  rewarded,  or  punished,  beyond  the 
grave. 

3.  That  this  doctrine  has  also  been  admitted  by  some  Philoso- 
phen. 

3.  T%at  these  Philosophers  held  very  defective  and  very  erroneous 
opinions,  concerning  this  Doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  particularly  recited  the  opinions  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Socrates,  and  Cicero. 

VOL.   I.  ^1 
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4.  That  these  Philosophers  supported  their  opinions  on  this  «i6- 
ject,  with  argvments^  which  were  unsatisfactory  even  to  themselves* 

5.  That  many  sects  of  Philosophers  denied  a  future  existence  aU 
together. 

Of  these  I  mentioned  Aristotle,  and  many  of  his  followers  ;  the 
Sttncs^  Democritus,  and  Epicurus^  and  their  followers ;  the  Pyrrhm- 
ists;  the  New  Academics^  Confucius  the  Chinese  Philosopher,  and 
his  followers. 

6.  That  the  reception  of  the  Doctrine^  so  far  as  it  extended^  was, 
in  all  probability^  derived  from  tradition^  and  not  from  Philosophy. 

7.  That  the  immortality^  which  was  actually  believed,  was,  in  most 
respects,  merely  fanciful,  and  incapable  of  being  received  vn  the 
exercise  of  sober  thought* 

8.  That  at  the  present  time  such^  state,  indepen4ently  of  Revela- 
tion, is  felt  to  be  uncertain. 

Under  the  second  general  head,  viz.  That  the  Doctrine  oftm- 
mortal  life  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  1  ob- 
served, 

1st.  That  this  Doctrine  was  actually  revealed  in  these  Scriptures. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  quoted  several  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  I  supposed  it  to  be  as  decisively^  and 
probably  more  decisively,  exhibited,  than  in  any  other.  Yet  I 
observed, 

2dly.  And  endeavoured  to  prove,  that,  even  in  these  passages^  ii 
is  imperfectly  disclosed. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  general 
head  of  discourse,  proposed  at  that  time ;  viz.  That  immortal 
life  is  completely  revealed,  proved,  and  explained,  by  Christ,  in 
the  Gospel. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  T%is  Doctrine  is  declared,  without  any  obscurity,  in  a  mfulti" 
tude  of  passages,  which  can7wt  be  denied,  misinterpreted,  nor  mis* 
understood. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  discourse  I  considered,  summarily,  the 
principal  sources  of  argumentation  on  this  subject,  which  have 
been  discovered  by  roason  -,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  showed  that 
they  can  give  rise  to  none  but  doubtful  conclusions.  This,  plain- 
ly, has  been  the  decision  of  all  classes  of  men ;  as  well  of  those 
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wbo  l^Fe  believed,  aa  of  those  who  have  denied,  the  Doctrine, 
ikmong  the  hes^then  Philosophers,  Socrates j  Plato^  and  Cicero j  may 
be  faif  Ij  misntionfid)  as  having  reached  the  highest  point  of  discove- 
ry evpr  gained  by  the  ancient  Philosophy ;  and  these  three  gjreat 
men  have  clearly  pronounced  their  alignments  to  be  uncertain* 
The  iwo  former  obviously  placed  more  reliance  on  ttie  traditiona- 
ry accounts,  from  which  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  Doc- 
trine, than  upon  their  own  ai^uments. 

With  respect  to  modern  times  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
almost  all  thinking  men  have  regarded  arguments  derived  from 
these  sources,  as  amounting  to  no  more,  at  the  best,  than  probable 
evidence.  Among  Deists,  Lord  Herbert  of  Ckerbury^  may  per- 
haps have  been  an  exception.  This  nobleman  announces  to  us 
the  Doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  an  mnait 
principle  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  consider* 
ed  as  believing  it  to  be  certain.  In  this^  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  he  is  alone,  among  those  who  have  denied  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

Among  Christians,  1  know  of  but  one,*  who  has  regarded  the  im- 
mortality of  tte  soul  as  susceptible  of  demonstration.  Should  we 
believe  with  this  ingenious  writer, .  that  the  soul,  metaphysi- 
cally considered,  is  so  formed,  as  naturally  to  be  immortal ;  we 
most  still  acknowle(^e,  because  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  its  exist- 
ence may  terminate  at  death,  or  at  any  other  supposable  period* 
Whatever  has  been  created  can  certainly  be  annihilated  by  the 
power,  which  created  jt.  The  continuance  of  the  soul  must, 
therefore,  depend  absolutely  on  the  Will  of  God*  But  that  will 
can  never  be  known  by  creatures,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  disclose 
it.  Without  Revelation,  therefore,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
must  be  entirely  uncertain. 

Of  a  totally  different  nature  from  all  these  things  is  the  evidence 
of  the  Doctrine,  furnished  by  Scriptural  declarations.  They  are 
declarations  of  ttie  will  of  God  concerning  our  future  destiny, 
flttde  by  himself;  the  Being,  who  certainly  knows  what  he  has 
determined,  and  has  here  communicated  his  determination. 

The  Gospel,  which  contains  these  declarations,  unfolds  also,  in 

*  9.  Drew. 
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the  most  perfect  manner,  His  character ;  and  teaches  us,  irresisti- 
bly, that  He  is  able  to  accomplish  all  things  which  he  pleases ;  that 
He  has  formed  the  soul  for  immortality  ;  has  promised  to  invest  it 
with  immortal  life ;  and  is  unchangeably  faithful  to  execute  all  his 
promises.  The  Gospel  teaches  us,  also,  that  Christ,  who  has 
made,  mediately  or  immediately,  all  these  declarations,  knows  the 
will  and  designs  of  God;  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father;  came  to 
our  world  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  li^t ; 
evinced  in  an  unanswerable  manner  the  divinity  of  his  mission ; 
and,  therefore,  has  certainly  told  us  the  truth. 

That  these  declarations  are  too  explicit  to  be  denied  or  mistaken, 
will  not  be  questioned.  Should  a  single  doubt  concerning  their 
import  exist  in  any  person,  let  him  read,  even  with  moderate  at- 
tention, the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinihians  ; 
and  it  will  exist  no  more. 

Sdly.  The  Nature  of  the  immortal  life^  which  is  announced,  is 
also  abundantly  disclosed. 

This  is  a  subject,  about  which  Reason  can  form  no  conclusions, 
except  such  as  are  merely  conjectural.  That  God  is  mercifiil 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  determined,  at  least  by  minds  enlightened 
by  Revelation,  with  evidence  which  is  sufficient,  and  which,  jet, 
13  not  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  But  no  alignments,  beside 
those  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  will  prove  that  his  mercy 
can  be  extended  to  such  beings  as  ourselves.  The  only  facts,  wbicb 
seem  to  give  even  a  hope  that  the  Divine  favour  may  hereafter 
be  extended  to  any  of  our  race,  are  these  :  Mankind  are  continued 
in  the  world ;  and  many  blessings  are  regularly  furnished  to  them. 
These  are,  not  unnaturally,  indications,  that  God  has  not  finally  cast 
ofi*  the  whole  family  of  Adam.  Yet  Reason  cannot  possibly  deter- 
mine whether  any  human  being  will  be  happy  in  a  future  world. 
If  this  great  point  were'decided,  1  ask,  when  will  that  happiness 
commence  ?  Where  will  it  be  found  ?  In  what  degree  will  it  be 
enjoyed  ?  Will  it  be  mixed,  or  unmixed  ?  How  long  will  it 
continue  ?  On  whom  will  it  be  bestowed  ?  To  these  questions, 
Revelation  apart,  no  child  of  Adam  can  return  an  answer.  To 
the  world  where  that  happiness  is  found,  no  inhabitant  of 
earth  has  ever  gone.  From  that  world  no  being  has  visited 
this  melancholy  region  of  sin  and  sorrow.    Tidings,  concerning 
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the  persons  who  dwell,  and  the  things  which  are  done  or  enjoyed,in 
that  supposed  Paradise,  have  never  been  rehearsed  below  the  sun* 
ButChrist  has  answered  all  the^e  momentous  inquiries.  He 
came  from  the  real  world,  where  happiness  dwells  forever.  He 
has  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joi/,  that  every  repenting, 
returning  child  of  jidam  shall  hereafter  be  happy.  He  has  told 
U8,  that  tile  time,  at  which  it  will  commence,  is  that  of  our  depar« 
ture.  The  place  is  Heaven  ;  the  degree,  unlimited ",  the  nature, 
perfect ;  and  the  duration,  endless*.  * 

With  the  same  precision  are  we  taught  the  manner,  in  which 
the  happiness  will  be  enjoyed.  The  spirit  of  every  just  man  will, 
we  are  informed,  be  nmde  perfect.  His  sins  and  follies,  the  garb 
of  rags  and  shame  which  he  wore,  while  a  wanderer  here,  wil(  be 
stripped  off  and  left  behind,  when  he  commences  his  journey  to 
his  Father's  house.  All  his  worldly  affections,  all  his  earthly  views, 
will  be  buried  in  the  grave.  The  soul,  escaping  from  its  prison 
and  bursting  its  chains,  will  enter  eternity,  possessed  of  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  will  stretch  its  wings  for  a 
vigorous  flight  to  the  celestial  Paradise.  Here  it  will  be  found  to 
have  been  a  humble,  faithful  follower  of  the  Lamb ;  to  have  been 
washed  in  his  blood ;  to  have  been  renewed  by  his  Spirit ;  and  to 
have  been/at'lA/ti/  over  the  few  thtngs,  entrusted  to  it  here  below. 
It  will  therefore  be  pronounced  to  have  well  done  ^  and  directed 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  its  Lord.  Henceforth  it  will  be  complete- 
ly sanctified ;  adorned  with  divine  beauty  and  loveliness ;  and  in- 
stamped  wtththe  perfect  image  of  God. 

Equally  pure,  equally  unmingled  with  error,  will  be  its  know- 
ledge* "  Now,"  saith  S/  PuuL  *'  1  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall 
I  know,  even  as  I  also  am  known.  Now,  I  know  in  part ;  but, 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,^then  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  done  away.  When  I  was  a  child.  1  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  i  reasoned  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man, 
I  put  away  childish  things.  Now,  I  see  through  a  glass,  darkly; 
bat  then,  face  to  face.''  The  state  of  the  soul,  at  its  arrival  in 
heaven,  is  no  longer  a  state  of  infancy,  in  which  its  inquiries  are 
lisped  toothers  ;  their  answers  are  half  understood,  and  doubtfully 
received  ;  and  its  own  reasonings  concerning  them  are  lame,  par- 
tial, and  unsatisfactory. .   It  is  a  vigorous  manhood,  in  which  its 
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conceptions  are  strong  and  intuitive ;  its  communicaitiona  instan- 
taneous  and  exact  exhibitioins  of  its  thoughts ;  and  its  reasonings, 
whenever  it  finds  occasion  to  reason,  direct  and  decisive.  The 
ohjects  of  its  knowledge  will  be,  here,  equally  extended  with  the  uni- 
verse ;  numerous  and  diversified,  as  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compos- 
ed, and  the  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited  y  and  subUme  and  vast  as 
the  Providence  by  which  it  is  controlled.  At  the  same  time,  the 
scheme  of  benevolence,  begun  with  the  Creation  by  its  gloriovs 
Author,  and  pursued  through  an  endless  succession  of  dispensa- 
tions, will  be  so  exactly  unfolded,  and  their  perfect  nature  and 
divine  consequences  will  be  so  distinctly  understood ;  that  all  these 
objects  of  contemplation  will  be  only  delightful. 

In  its  powers  also,  its  capacity,  and  its  energy,  the  mind  will  be 
t^ayysK^Q'^  likeanAngeL  Instead  of  decaying;  instead  of  being 
wearied  ;  instead  of  being  limited  by  a  goal  beyond  which  they 
cannot  advance ;  these  powers  will  be  enlaiged  and  invigorated 
forever.  With  such  powers  to  investigate,  with  such  objects  to 
be  investigated  ;  with  such  ample  means,  and  such  efficacious  mo- 
tives, for  investigation ;  what  mind,  less  than  Omniscient,  can 
comprehend  either  its  progress  or  its  attainments  ? 

At  the  same  time,  also,  the  End,  the  genuine  etfect,  of  all  Hiese 
endowments  and  acquisitions,  will  be,  the  improvement  of  its 
beneficence,  and  of  its  piety.  The  end  of  all  thought  is  action. 
The 'real  worth  of  all  virtue  lies  in  being  the  voluntary  cause  of 
good.  Here,  the  real  beauty,  the  genuine  worth,  of  this  gioiious 
principle  will  be  completely  manifested.  To  God  the  soul  will 
instinctively  turn,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  under  the  magnetic 
influence  of  that  love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection ;  and,  day 
and  night,  yield  its  reverential  and  rapturous  tribute  of  homage 
to  the  Author  of  all  its  mercies.  The  silent  hymn  of  gratitude  and 
complacency  will  be  wafted,  without  intermission,  to  the  throne 
of  heaven,  from  a  heart,  whose  intelligence  and  affectiona  are, 
here,  first  wrought  into  a  divine  and  perpetual  harmony.  In  endless 
succession,  also,  will  it  unite  all  its  powers  in  the  social  Anthem 
of  heaven,  ^'  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and 
ever ;''  accompanied  by  every  harp,  and  every  voice,  in  that  de- 
lightful world  :  while,  at  each  successive  pause,  the  four  and  twentj/ 
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Elders  fall  dawn,  and  worship  HSm^  thai  liveih  forever  and  ever  ; 
and  the  four  Living  creaiuresj  who  are  round  abo%U  the  throne,  pro- 
nounce their  aolemli  Jltnen. 

The  same  diTine  principle,  the  mine  perfect  energj  of  the 
soiU,  will  ^^erate,  with  undecaying  pleasure,  in  an  immortal 
covrse  of  beneficence  to  its  companions,  the  general  Assembly  of 
tiie  Firstborn,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels.  AU 
these  will  be  motQaliy  and  intensely  endeared,  as  children  of  the 
one  God;  servants  of  the  one  Redeemer;  the  divine  workman* 
ship  of  the  one  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  inhabitants  of  one  house ;  mem- 
bers of  one  family ;  engaged  in  th^  same  glorious  pursuits ;  and 
destined  to  the  same  eternal  enjoymehts.  Among  all  these  not 
one  sinner  will  be  found ;  not  a  solitary  cause  of  r^ret«  not  a  sin- 
gle source  of  pain,  anxiety,  or  fear.  The  face  of  heaven  is  spot- 
ted by  no  stain ;  its  sunshine  intercepted  by  no  cloud.  Wherev- 
er the  eye  looks,  it  sees  a  child  of  God  ;  adorned  with  his  imagey 
and  mformed  with  his  excellence ;  beautiful  and  lovely  in  His 
sight,  and  delightful  in  its  own.  All  the  denizens  of  that  world 
are  friends ;  all  their  intfsrcourse  is  the  pure  friendship  of  the 
Gospel ;  intense  benevolence,  and  unlimited  hen^cence,  recip- 
rocated and  enjoyed,  through  ages  which  know  no  end. 

To  the  soul  thus  approved,  sanctified,  enlightened,  will  be  re- 
united, after  the  Resnrrectioo,  a  bot^y  raised  in  incorruption, 
power,  and  glory,  and  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ;  spiritual  in  its  nature,  attributes,  and  endurance;  and 
thus  fitted  to  become  the  residence  of  a  perfect  mind,  and  the 
means  of  enlargmg  its  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment. 

To  complete  this  system  of  good,  we  are  taught,  that  of  its  m- 
crease  there  will  be  no  end*  The  individuals  which  compose  it, 
and  the  whole  which  they  compose,  bright,  and  good,  and  glori- 
ous, and  happy,  at  first,  will  be  brighter  and  better,  more  glorious 
and  more  happy,  Uiroughont  endless  ages. 

Such,  summarily,  is  the  immortal  life,  disclosed  in  the  Gospel* 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  form  a  comparison  betwixt  this  scheme, 
and  that  of  the  ancient  heathen.  The  distance  is  too  vast;  the 
labour  too  discouraging.  As  well  might  a  comparison  be  formed 
between  earth  and  heaven,  or  between  our  momentary  life  and  the 
immense  of  duration. 
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3dly.  Christ  has  disclosed  this  Doctrine  in  tinree  methods. 

First.  He  taught  it  directly  Toith  his  voice* 

The  declarations  which  he  has  givea  us,  to  this  purpose,  are 
multiplied,  express,  and  unquestionable.  See,  for  example,  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  that  of  the  prodigpil 
son^  the  thirteenth  and  twenty -fifth  chapters  of  Matthew  ^  the 
fifth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth,  of  Johsi ; 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  otlier  passages  dispersed  eveiy 
where  throughout  the  Evangelical  History. 

To  feel  the  full  import  of  these  declarations,  we  must  remem* 
ber,  that  Christ  came  from  the  very  world  where  immortal  life  is 
found,  and  had  dwelt  there  from  the  beginning.  All  things, 
which  were  done  in  that  happy  region,  he  perfectly  kneilr ;  smd  all 
which  ever  will  be  done.  Nay,  he  is  the  very  person  who  will 
communicate  these  blessings ;  and  in  these  declarations,  there- 
fore,  only  announces  to  us  what  he  himself  will  do. 
.  Secondly.  Christ  has  disclosed  this  Doctrine  by  his  owm  death 
and  resurrection* 
'    Here,  the  facts,  which  it  involves,  actually  took  place. 

Christ  lived  in  this  world  a  frail,  dying  man,  like  ourselves. 
At  the  close  of  his  Ijfe  he  actually  suffered  death ;  as  was  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  blood  and  water,  which  flowed  from  the 
wound,  made  in  his  side  by  the  spear  of  the  Roman  soldier.  He 
actually  gave  up  the  ghost ;  was  buried ;  and  was  gone.  Bat, 
having  of  his  own  accord  laid  down  his  life,  he  took  it  ag^  again  ; 
arose  from  the  dead ;  and  ascended  to  heaven. 
'  By  these  stupendous  events  mankind  are  taught, 

First.  7%at  there  is  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Secondly.  TTiat  it  is  a  resurrection  to  immortal  Itfe  ;  a  sUUe  of 
endless  glory  and  happiness. 

Thirdly.  That  those,  who  art  tfius  raised  ascend  to  heaven. 

Fourthly.  That  he  is  able  to  accomplish  such  a  resurrectionfor  us* 

Christ  was  actually  raised  to  immortal  life,  glory,  and  happi- 
ness ;  ascended  to  heaven  with  a  glorified  body,  and  a  mind,  final- 
ly freed  from  those  infirmities,  which  as  our  High  Priest  he  was 
pleased  to  assume.  All  this  he  accomplished  for  himself;  and  is, 
therefore,  able  to  raise  us  to  the  same  life,  happiness,  and  glory, 
with  bodies,  and  minds,  resembling  his  own. 
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All  this,  also,  he  has  proved  that  he  will  do.  He  became  in- 
carDate,  lived,  and  died,  for  us ;  and  has  thos  evinced,  beyond 
debate,  that  he  will  do  every  thing  else,  which  is  desirable.  No 
future  labour,  no  self-denial,  can  equal  what  he  has  already  un- 
dergone. His  determination,  therefore,  and  his  faithfulness,  are 
here  written  in  sun-beams. 

The  evidence  thus  presented  to  us,  is  of  the  happiest  and  most 
convincing  kind  conceivable.  It  can  be  understood  6y  all  men, 
whether  ignorant  or  learned ;  and  cannot  but  be  felt  and  realized. 
The  conviction,  effectuated  by  reason,  is  ordinarily  liable  to  much 
misunderstanding  and  uncertainty ;  and  has  little  influence,  es- 
pecially on  the  ignorant  and  the  wicked.  Accordingly,  no  rea- 
sonings on  this  subject  appear  to  have  produced  any  moral  effects 
on  the  minds  of  mankind. 

All  the  evidence,  communicated  to  us  in  these  two  methods, 
has  been  conveyed  down  by  the  Gospel ;  and  has  been  attended 
by  such  a  multitude  and  variety  of  proofs,  as  have  been  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  wise  and  good  men,  wherever  they  have 
been  known.  The  more  they  have  been  objected  to,  the  more 
firmly  they  have  been  established ;  because  they  have  been  more 
dii^ently  examined,  and  more  thoroughly  understood. 

Thirdly.  Christy  in  the  GospeL  has  also  taught  us  this  Doc- 
irint^  in  a  manner  different  from  both  these*  He  has  exhibited  all 
the  PartSy  and  Reasons  ;  the  propriety,  excellence^  sublimity,  and 
dignity  ;  of  this  scheme  of  immortal  life. 

In  this  exhrbition  we  are  presented  with  a  new,  wonderful,  and 
harmonious  scheme  of  moral  truth ;  in  which  all  the  parts  are 
suited  to  each  other ;  and  are  the  proper  constituents  of  a  mag- 
nificent and  glorious  system,  disclosing  with  unrivalled  splendour 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Here,  the  reasons,  on  which 
this  mighty  dispensation  is  founded ;  the  manner,  in  which  im- 
mortal life  is  bestowed  ;  and  the  harmony  of  tiiiose  parts,  out  of 
which  the  scheme  is  formed;  present  to  the  mind  of  a  thinking 
man  evidence  of  the  same  general  nature  with  that,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fitness  and  agreement  of  all  the  parts  in  a  well  con- 
ducted narrative  ;  the  invention  of  which  is  fairly  pronounced  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  imposture.  At  the  same  time  the  mind 
is  delivered,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  perplexity  which  natu- 
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rally  springs  from  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  nature  of  the 
subject,  as  surveyed  by  Reason.  The  Gospel  discloses  to  us  the 
great  truth,  that  God  can  forgive  sin ;  and  the  grounds,  on  whicb, 
even  we  discern,  it  may  with  propriety  be  forgiven.  It  shows  us, 
^that  such  guilty  beings  as  we  are  may  be  sanctified ;  may  become 
real  penitents ;  and  may  resume  that  confidence  in  our  Maker, 
without  which  our  re-union  to  him  would  be*  impossible.  All 
these  things  are  entirely  undiscoverable  without  Revelation*  At 
the  same  time,  the  complication,  vastness,  and  grandeur,  of  the 
,  scheme,  place  it  evidently  beyond  the  utmost  efibrts  of  huaiaii  in- 
vention. 

4thly.  Christ  has  also  taught  us  the  Means j  by  which  we  may  oi- 
tain  immortal  life. 

Had  we  been  informed,  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave ;  and  that  within  the  Universe  there  are  means, 
by  which,  in  some  supposable  progress  of  events,  some  happily 
directed  series  of  efibrts,  we  might  become  possessed  of  this  glo- 
rious privilege ;  and  yet  those  means  were  unrevealed  and  uo* 
known ;  the  Revelation  which  we  possessed  would  be  of  no  iisei 
except  to  plunge  us  in  anguish  and  despair.  We  might,  nay,  we 
should,  pant,  and  pine,  and  agonize,  to  find  the  path  which  led  to 
the  Divine  possession  ;  but  we  should  agonize  in  vain.  In  this 
mighty  article,  important  beyond  all  estimation,  reaching  every 
nerve  of  the  soul,  and,  in  such  a  case,  harassing  it  with  delirious 
suspense,  Reason  is  lame,  helpless,  and  useless.  To  her,  the 
terms,  on  which  God  will  bestow  this  invaluable  boon,  are  hidden 
in  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals  ;  which,  whether  learned,  or  un« 
learned,  she  is  equally  unable  to  open  or  to  read* 

The  only  ground,  on  which  Reason  can  conclude,  or  even  hope, 
that  God  will  admit  any  Intelligent  creatures  to  the  enjoyment  of 
immortal  life,  is,  that  of  pleasing  him  alwd^*  Whatever.the  cha« 
racter  of  God  may  be  in  other  respects,  he  cannot  but  choose  to 
be  pleased.  It  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  love  those  who 
please  Um,  and  hate  those  who  displease  him  :  for  this  is  no  mote 
thaa  to  say,  that  be  is  pleased  with  those  who  please  him,  and 
displeased  with  those  who  displease  him.  But  those  whom  he 
loves  he  will  certainly  bless ;  and  those  whom  he  hates  he  will  as 
osrtaiHly  punish. 
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If  God  IB  a  holy  Being,  be  must  be  pleased  with  holiness,  and 
displeased  with  sin :  to  other  words,  he  must  be  pleased  with  love 
and  obedience  rendered  to  him,  and  displeased  with  enmity  and 
disobedience.  Plain  and  awful  as  these  dictates  are,  man  has 
neither  loved  him  nor  obeyed.  Hence,  he  is  certainly  displeased 
with  man.  In  what  manner  then  shall  God  become  reconciled 
to  man ;  or  man  obtain  an  interest  in  his  favour?  '^  Wherewith 
shall  he  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  himself  before  the  most 
high  God?  Shall  he  come  before  him  with  burnt -offerings,  with 
calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  V^  Alas !  his  are  the  cat- 
tkim  a  ihmisand  hills  ;  and  we  should  only  offer  him  that,  which 
IB  already  his  own.  *^  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me,  saith  Jehovah  :  I  am  full  of  the  bumt^ofier- 
ings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the 
blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats."  Even  reason  it- 
self, puTbKnd  as  it  is  with  respect  to  moral  subjects,  cannot  fail  to 
Bee  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  j  and  of  goats  to  takt 
uw0g  wn.  Shall  he  then  give  hisjirst-bom  for  his  transgression? 
the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul  ?  How  plainly  would 
this  be  only  a  vain  and  melancholy  attempt  to  expiate  one  sin  by 
committing  another.  Unfortunately,  for  every  purpose  of  this 
nature  Reason  clearly  discerns,  that  God  needs  not  us  nor  our  of- 
ferings. To  Him,  who  of  the  htonts  of  the  street  can  raise  tp  chil- 
ifr«n  to  Abraham^  such  creatures  as  we  are  can  plainly  be  of  no 
vahie. 

ISiall  we  then  attempt  by  the  obedience  of  to-day  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  yesterday  ?  Alas !  all  our  services  of  to-day  are  due 
for  the  day ;  and  we  were  bound  to  serve  him  yesterday,  no  less 
than  to-day.  But  we  serve  and  love  him  less,  incomprehensibly 
less,  toHlay,  and  every  day,  than  we  ought ;  and  go  finally  to  the 
grave  with  all  these  sins  and  all  these  transgressions  on  our  heads^ 
without  any  atonement,  without  any  satisfaction,  even  for  one. 
What,  then,  will  Reason  tell  us  that  we  can  do,  sufficient  to  obtain 
our  reconciliation  with  God  ?  To  this  luomentous  question,  out- 
nmiung  in  its  importance  the  comprehension  of  nuin,  Reason  can 
give  no  answ^.  Wherever  she  turns  her  eyes,  she  sees  notfaimg 
but  a  blank  of  perplexity,  distress,  and  despair. 
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The  Dispensation,  by  which  mankind  become  reconciled  to 
God,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works*  Great  beyond  mea- 
sure, surpassing  all  understanding,  glorious  beyond  all  praise, 
is  the  mystery  of  Godliness  ;  God  mauifeifttd  in  the  flesh;  justified 
in  the  spirit  ;  seen  of  Angels  ;  preached  unio  the  Gentiles  ;  believed 
on  in  the  world  ;  received  up  into  glory  I 

But  even  after  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  accomplished,  Rea- 
son was  equally  at  a  loss,  as  before,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  mankind  might  become  interested  in  that  atonement,  and 
attain  the  blessings  to  which  it  opened  the  access.  Here  Revela- 
tion was  equally  indispensable,  as  in  the  very  first  stage  of  this  all- 
interesting  inquiry.  Revelation  alone  could  teach  us,  that,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  immortal  life,  we  were  to  become  the 
seed,  the  children,  of  the  Redeemer ;  that.our  union  to  him  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  faith,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  our  souls  into 
his  hands,  as  a  humble,  cordial,  and  eternal  oii'ering  ;  that,  when 
thus  offered,  he  would  accept  us ;  that  he  would  defend  us  from  all 
enemies,  give  us  the  victory  over  death,  raise  us  from  th^  grave, 
and  acquit  us  in  the  judgment ;  and  that  the  Father  would  foi]give 
our  sins  for  his  sake,  accept  us  as  his  children  and  friends,  and  in 
this  character  would  bestow  on  us  the  blessings  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality. 

The  means,  here  pointed  out  for  the  attainment  of  this  Divine 
inheritance,  while  they  are  thus  wonderful,  are  all  such,  as  become 
the  perfect  character  of  God ;  and  are  exactly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  frail,  sinning,  perishing  man.  They  are  obvious ;  they 
are  effectual.  They  are  easy ;  they  are  delightful.  Rich  bless- 
ings in  themselves,,  they  are  the  high- way  to  all  other  blessings. 

Thus,  in  every  thing,  interesting  to  man,  is  immortal  life 
brought  to  light  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  considerations  we  cannot  fail  to  realize,  in  the 

1st.  place,  TTie  Excellence  of  the  Redeemer. 

What  condescension,  benignity,  labours,  and  sufferings,  has 
Christ  exhibited  in  the  mighty  work  of  obtaining  for  us  immortal 
life.     Lord  of  all  things,  to  accomplish  this  woric  he  became  a 
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servant.  HoaooraUe  above  all  beings,  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  contempt  and  rejection  of  men.  Happy  beyond  all  beings,  he 
hecsitneanian  of  sorrows^  and  acquainted  with  gnef.  Needing  no- 
thing for  himself,  he  purchased,  with  his  own  blood,  every  thing 
for  ut.  Hated,  persecuted,  and  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  remember- 
ed sinners  with  infinite  compassion  ;  and  died  only,  that  they  might 
live*  For  yoxi,  and  me,  and  such  as  we  are^  were  all  these  things 
done.  When  we  were  friendless  and  helpless,  he  became  our 
almighty  and  everlasting  Friend.  Unchanged  by  our  provoca- 
tions, undiscou raged  by  our  backslidings,  with  tenderness  immuta- 
ble and  unlimited,  he  brought  us  out  of  endless  sin  and  misery, 
and  raised  us  to  endless  holiness,  life,  and  joy.  How,  then,  ought 
we  to  prize  him  above  aJI  things,  and  determined  to  know  nothing 
in  comparison  with  Jesus  Christy  and  him  crucified  ;  to  consecrate 
ourselves  to  his  service,  and  study  what  we  shall  render  to  him  for 
his  bmefits!  Who,  with  these  considerations  in  view,  can  fail  to 
exclaim,  ^^  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him, 
who  bringeth  good  tidings  \  that  publisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good ;  that  publisheth  Salvation ;  that  saith  unto 
Zion,  *  Thy  God  reigueth.'  " 

3dly.  Prom  the  same  considerations  we  leam^  that  the  Oospel  is 
of  inestimable  value ^ 

In  this  scheme  of  immortal  life  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  you 
lukve  seen  that  the  richest  blessings  are  proffered  and  communi- 
cated to  mankind.  Here  are  riches  endless,  and  enjoyments  infi- 
nite. Here  are  all  things  which  can  make  the  soul  wise  and  virtu- 
ous; the  body,  vigorous,  beautiful,  and  undecaying ;  and  the 
man,  immortal,  glorious,  and  happy,  a  friend,  a  child  of  God,  an 
inhabitant  of  his  house,  and  an  heir  of  his  Universe.  These  bless- 
ings, die  same  Gospel  teaches  us,  not  only  exist,  but  may  be  ours ; 
discloses  the  manner,  in  which  they  may  be  obtained ;  points  out 
all  the  means  of  the  attainment;  and  places  those  means  in  our 
power.  They  are  means  open  to  all  men.  ^'  The  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  unto  them."  No  school  of  Philosophy  needs  be 
sought  out,  in  order  to  find  the  path  to  heaven.  The  Sanctuary 
unfolds  its  doors  to  the  child  and  the  peasant,  the  beggar  and  the 
slave ;  and  invites  them  to  enter  in,  and  be  saved.  The  Bible 
opens  its  pages  and  its  promises  to  every  perishing  sinner,  so  that 
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he  who  runs  may  read ;  and  poidting,  with  its  anerring  index,  to 
die  path  of  life,  proclaims,  ^  This  is  the  Way,  walk  ye  tber^." 

Sdlj.  Thtse  considerations  shorn  us  what  entmies  Infidels  are  to 
themselvei^  and  to  their  fellow-men* 

Infidels,  although  horn  in  a  Christian  land,  and,  (paii^l  to  remem* 
ber^)  often  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  y  andoftheSon,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghoet,  Toliuitarily  become  heathen*  They  do  not,  indeed, 
worship  Jvpiter  and  Apollo;  nor  prostrate  themselves  before  stocki 
and  stones;  for,  usually,  they  worship  no  God,  whether  iabe or 
true.  But  they  place  themselves  on  the  same  foundation  with  the 
heathen,  for  acceptance  with  God.  They  reject  the  Bible ;  deaj 
the  Saviour ;  and  renounce  the  immortal  life  of  the  Gospel*  In 
every  respect,' therefore,  they  are  heathen,  except  that  they  re- 
fuse light  which  the  heathen  never  enjoyed ;  and  cast  away  bless- 
ings of  which  the  ancient  heathen  never  heard.  Their  aias, 
tfierefore,  are  exceedingly  aggravated  beyond  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors* God  would  save  them ;  but  they  will  not  be  savedi- 
Christ  would  redeem  them  from  their  sins ;  but  they  refiise  to  be 
redeemed*  loimortal  life  is  ready  to  descend  upon  them ;  the 
gates  of  heaven  are  opened,  that  they  may  enter  in,  and  becone 
partakers  of  its  glorious  blessings ;  but  they  torn  their  backs  upon 
the  proffer,  and  reject  it  with  disdain.  What  foUy  was  ever  so 
entire !     What  maniac  was  ever  so  much  his  own  eoeny ! 

Nothing,  however,  is  farther  from  the  Infidel's  own  thoughts* 
St.  Paul  exclaims,  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  own  inspiratiao, 
and  triumphing  in  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Evangelical  sycrtem 
to  the  wild  dreams  of  Philosophy,  ''Where  is  the  wise  mMif 
where  is  the  Scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  f"  To 
these  questions  the  Infidel,  vrith  a  cool  and  settled  front,  answers, 
^^Here  am  I,  who  assemble  all  these  characters  in  my  own  person* 
I  know  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God.  I  can  devise  a  bet- 
ter scheme  of  Salvation,  than  that  of  Christ*  I  can  form  better 
precepts,  than  those  of  my  Maker*  I  can  disprove  his  perfec- 
tions. I  can  show,  that  he  did  not  create,  and  that  he  does  not 
govern,  the  Universe.     Nay,  I  can  prove  that  there  is  no  God.." 

The  amount  of  all  these  magnificent  pretentions,  and  the  real 
results,  which  have  flowed  from  the  reason  of  man,  tiius  puffed  up, 
and  thus  vauntmg  itself.  I  have  fiurmeriy  exhibited,  summarily,  in 
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two  discourses  on  tbe  '^  Dangers  of  Infidel  Philosopby.^'  It  will 
therefore  be  unnecessary  for  me,  as  well  as  impossible,  to  repeat 
them  here. 

Were  I  warranted,  in  an  interview  with  a  person  of  this  charac- 
ter, to  exercise  the  frankness,  as  well  as  the  candour,  which  a 
case  so  solemn  would  evidently  demand ;  1  would  address  him  in 
some  such  manner,  as  the  following.  ^^  Who  art  thou,  that  thus 
ezaltest  thyself  against  thy  Maker  ?  A  worm,  born  yesterday  of 
the  dust,  to  return  to  the  same  dust  to-morrow !  and  yet  declaring 
diyself  able  to  scan  the  Universe,  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  of 
Omniscience,  and  to  measure  the  arm  of  the  Almighty !'' 

"  Rend  the  veil,  which  has  so  long  covered  thinc^  eyes ;  and 
open  them  upon  the  world  around  thee*  What  dost  Aon  behold  ? 
An  Universe  of  wonders.  Whence  were  they  derived  ?  "  From 
fiite,^'  thou  wilt  answer ;  ^^  or  from  chance ;  or  from  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  matter,  proceediog  in  an  eternal  series.''  Dost 
thou  not  perceive,  that  in  this  assignment  of  so  many,  and  so  va« 
rwoa,  causes  for  the  origination  of  all  things,  thou  declarest  thy 
abaolule  %norance  of  any  cause  ?  If  the  true  cause  were  known 
to  thee,  thou  wouldest  certainly  point  it  out ;  and  not  creep,  for 
a  vetieat,  into  these  alternatives.  If  fate  is  the  cause,  then  chance 
18  not :  if  chance,  then  the  cause  is  not  found  in  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  matter." 

^  What  is  £iite  ?  A  word;  What  is  its  meaning  ?  Nothipg. 
Search  thy  own  mind,  and  thou  wilt  perceive,  that  this  abstract 
term  has  tkert  had,  hitherto,  no  signification.  Annex  meaning  to 
it;  and  it  becomes,  of  course,  God.\' 

<*  Survey  yonder  tree.  Dost  thou  not  perceive,  that  it  is  a 
Wioideffiil  system  of  contrivances ;  of  innumerable  parts,  formed 
a  complete  whole  ?  Are  the  roots  casually  formed  ?  Is  the 
i  casually  annexed  to  them  ?  aud  successively,  the  branches, 
leavea,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  ?  If  these  things  do  not  manifest 
contrivance;  has  the  word  any  meaning  ?" 

^'  Examine  thy  own  body.  Are  the  bones,  sinews,  nerves,  the 
▼Mcnlar  system,  the  limbs,  the  trunk,  the  head,  and  the  features 
o£  tlie&ce,  the  offspring  of  casualty  ?  Did  chauce  arrange  them, 
mth  such  symmetry,  into  a  frame  so  mysterious  ?  and  commence 
its  more  mysterious^  and  more  wonderful  operations  .^" 
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'^  Look  at  thy  mind.  Is  chance  the  parent  of  thought?  of  sci- 
ence ?  of  wisdom  ?  of  moral  action  ?  of  virtue  V^ 

"  Didst  thou  ever  see,'  didst  thou  ever  hear  of,  a  casualty  ? 
Thou  wilt  be  competed  to  reply  in  the  negative.  Where,  then, 
and  why,  and  when,  did  this  supposed  torrent  of  casualties  b^io, 
and  cease,  to  flow  ?^'  '    « 

^y  If  the  inherent  attributes  of  matter  are  the  causes  of  its  ope- 
rations, those  operations  must  have  existed  in  an  eternal  series. 
But  dost  thou  not  perceive  intuitively,  that  an  eternal  serieais  a 
self-contradiction  ?'' 

"  Of  what  is  the  Universe  composed  ?  Of  Atoms.  What 
binds  them  together,  so  as  to  constitute  worlds  and  systems? 
Thou  wilt  say,  Attraction.  What  is  attraction?  To  this  quefr* 
tion  thou  canst  give  no  answer.  Dost  thou  not  perceive,  that  this 
word  denotes  an  effect ;  and  not  a  cause  ?  a  fact ;  and  not  the 
power,  by  which  it  is  produced  ?  Of  this  power  thou  knowest 
nothing:  and  yet  it  is  bouiidless,  unwearied,  and  eternal.^' 

"  Remove,  then,  this  mental  rubbish  of  Infidelity;  and  ac- 
knowledge, what  thou  canst  not  deny,  that  there  is  a  God.  His 
hand  lighted  up  the  sun  ;  rolled  the  planets  around  him  ;  kindled 
the  stars ;  and  marked  out  the  mysterious  course  of  the  moon. 
The  same  hand  sprinkled  this  world  with  verdure,  beauty,  and 
magnificence;  formed  man  upon  it;  gave  him  tke  breath  of  lift ; 
and  caused  him  to  become  a  living  souL  He,  also,  has,  from  the 
b^inning,  given  rain  from  heaven^  and  fruitful  seasons  ;  and  filled 
the  hearts  of  mankind  with  food  and  gladness.  In  all  this  he  has 
not  left  himself;  to  any  sober,  discerning  eye,  withouJt  ample  wit' 
7ie8s  of  his  existence,  presence,  agency,  and  character." 

^^  Of  this  same  great  and  glorious  Being  thou  art  the  workman- 
ship ;  indebted  to  Him  for  every  thing,  which  thou  hast  enjoyed ; 
and  dependent  on  him  for  every  thing,  which  thou  canst  hope. 
But  against  this  Being  thou  hast  sinned.  By  whatever  law  thou 
believest  thyself  governed,  that  law  thou  hast  broken.  To  Him 
thou  hast  been  ungrateful,  impious,  and  rebellious ;  to  thy  fellow- 
men,  unjust,  Uiikind,  and  insincere;  and  to  thyself,  a  continual 
source  of  moral  pollution.  For  these  sins  thou  canst  make  no 
atonement ;  and  allege  no  excuse.  Of  them  all  he  has  been  an 
eye,  and  an*  ear,  witness.     Thou  durst  not  believe,  that  Ae  i^  not 
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ofpurtt  eyesj  than  to  behold  iniquHtf.  Thy  own  reason  declares, 
with  a  silent,  but  solemn  voice,  that  God  cannot  but  hate  sin,  and 
cannot  bless  sinners.  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  he  executes 
vengeance  upon  this  guilty  world*  Mark  the  ravages  of  the 
storm,  the  desolating  miseries  of  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the 
devastations  of  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano.  See  oppression 
grind  the  race  of  man  to  the  dust ;  and  war  dye  the  world  in  blood. 
MTith  these  terrible  proofs  of  his  justice  before  thine  eyes,  will  it 
be  possible  for  thee  to  comprehend,  or  to  measure,  his  future  ven* 
geanee  against  iniquity  ?^' 

"  Thoa  art  a  sinner.  Thy  own  conscience  has  a  thousand 
times  declared  this  tremendous  truth.  Should  he  summon  thee 
to  account  for  thy  sins  h^eafter,  what  wilt  thou  answer  ?  From 
his  eye  where  wilt  thou  hide  ?  From  his  hand  how  wilt  thou  es- 
cape  ?  With  what  agonies  wilt  thou  then  wish,  that  thou  hadst  ac- 
knowledged, believed,  and  obeyed,  his  Word  ?  With  what  sighs 
will  thy  bosom  heave,  with  what  throes  will  thy  heart  wring,  for 
an  interest  in  that  divine  Redeemer,  whom  in  this  world  thou  hast 
only  crucified  afresh  by  thy  tmbeliefl  Dost  thou  not  see,  that  thoa 
art  sacrificing  thyself  on  the  altar  of  Infidelity,  and  murdering  thy 
soul  as  a  victim  io  sinful  pleasure  ?^' 

^^  What  then  is  thy  hope  ?  Annihilation.  But  how  dost  thoa 
know  that  God  will  annihilate  thee  ?  Stung  by  thy  guilt,  thou 
bast  made  thyself  willing,  or  persuaded  thyself  that  thou  art  will- 
iff^,  to  see  the  living  light  of  the  mind  go  out  in  eternal  darkness* 
Bat  will  He,  who  kindled  it,  suffer  it  to  expire  ?  Shouldst  thou 
continoc  to  exist  after  death,  how  terrible  a  state  of  existence 
will  eternity  prove  to  thee !'' 

^^  Accompany  me  to  yonder  cemetery.  Whose  graves  do  I 
see  ?  In  this  thy  father  is  interred :  in  that^  sleep  the  remains  of 
thy  mother.  They  were  Christians.  They  loved  God;  they 
trusted  in  the  Redeemer ;  they  practised  holiness ;  and,  from  this 
melancholy  world,  they  ascended  to  heaven.  In  that  delightful 
world,  amid  all  its  glories,  they  wait  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
thee,  their  beloved  child,  to  complete  their  joys.  But  they  wait 
in  vain.  Thy  path  is  only  downward.  Thou  hast  destined  thy- 
self to  the  regions  of  annihilation.  Nay,  thou  wouldst  pluck  them 
from  the  foot  of  the  eternal  throne ;  extinguish  their  immortal 
VOL.  I.  23 
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life  ;  strip  them  of  angelic  happiness ;  and  hurl  them  down  to  the 
same  dark  and  desolate  abyss.     Miserable  man !'' 

^'  Open  thine  ejes,  if  they  are  not  finally  closed  in  moral  dark- 
ness, and  see  before  thee  the  melancholy  regions  of  woe,  where 
the  groan  of  anguish  resounds,  and  the  stream  of  tears  flows  with- 
out intermission,  and  without  end ;  and  where  death  and  despair 
stretch  their  iron  sceptre,  forever,  over  the  dreary  solitude! 
Dost  thou  tremble  at  the  prospect  ?  Look  behind  thee,  and  be- 
hold Goqdness  and  Mercy,  twin-born  of  heaven,  and  arrayed  in 
robes  of  uncreated  light,  stand,  anxiously  watching  thy  course,  and 
beckon  thee  back  to  life ;  while,  at  their  side,  Hope,  with  her  lu- 
cid finger,  points  the  path  to  immortality,  and  exclaims,  with  a 
smile  of  transport,  ^  Glory  to  God  in  tijie  Highest;  peace  on 
earth ;  and  good-will  towards  men !'  " 
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TIDINGS  OP  A  SAVIOUR,  TIDINGS  OF  GREAT  JOY. 


Luke  ii«  10,  U. 

Jlnd  the  Angtl  said  unto  thern^  fear  not :  for  behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  jcy^^^wkkh  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  hom^  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord. 

In  the  preceding  Chapter  we  are  informed,  that  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel was  sent  first  to  Zacharias,  a  priest ;  and  afterwards  t6  Mary, 
a  vii^n  of  the  family  of  David  ;  to  announce  to  them,  and  through 
diem  to  mankind,  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  birth  of  John, 
the  Baptist,  his  harbinger  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming  the 
world  from  sin  and  misery,  was  also  predicted  by  the  same  illus- 
trious person ;  and  in  the  appointed  season  was  accomplished. 
On  this  occasion,  Zacharias,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  speech, 
both  to  punish  his  unbelief,  and  to  manifest  the  certainty  of  the 
prediction,  resumed  it  in  the  same  miraculous  manner ;  and  ut- 
tered to  tiiose  around  him  a  memorable  prophecy  concerning  the 
child  already  born,  and  the  more  wonderful  infant  whose  birth 
was  approaching. 

The  Context  opens  with  an  account  of  a  decree,  issued  by  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Augustus  Casar,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea  to  enrol  their  names,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taxed.  The 
ancient  prophets,  particularly  Micah,  had  foretold,  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David.  By  means 
perfectly  natural  and  easy  this  prophecy  was  now  accomplished. 
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InJudea,  the  register  of  eyery  family  was,  according  to  custom, 
kept  in  the  city  to  which  that  family  was  originally  attached* 
Bethlehem  was  the  city  of  Joseph  and  Mary^  the  parents  of  Christ. 
In  obedience  to  this  decree,  therefore,  they  were  necessitated  to 
go  up  from  Nazareth^  where  they  usually  lived,  to  be  roistered  in 
Bethlehem.  While  they  were  here  attending  on  this  business,  she 
brought  forth  her  first-bom  Son^  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  number  of  Shepherds  in  the  neighbour* 
ing  fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  bt  night.  As 
they  were  occupied  in  this  employment,  ^^  the  Ai^el  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them."  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  they  were  terrified  by 
this  vision,  but  the  Angel  soothed  their  fears,  and  restored  their 
presence  of  mind,  with  these  remarkable  words :  ^^  Fear  not  \  for 
behoM  i  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  he  ,to  aU 
people :  For  unto  you  is  bofji,  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shaH  be  a  s^  unto 
you.  Ye  shall  find  the  Babe,  wrapped  in  swftddtiag  clothes,  ly- 
ing in  a  manger." 

Immediately  there  appeared  ^^  a  multitude  of  thefaeaveoly  host, 
praising  God,  and  saying, '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  aad  on 
earth  Pefioe :  Good  will  towards  nieo.'  " 

Such  is  a  brief  recital  of  the  story,  of  which  the  test  forms  an 
interesting  part ;  a  story  wholly  singular,  recounting  events  x>f  a 
wonderful  nature,  and  demancUng  from  mankind  tJie  deepest  at^ 
tention. 

My  design  in  choosing  these  words,  as  the  theme  of  ihe  paeseat 
discourse,  is  to  endeavour  to  iJiustrate  the  ^eclamtiott,  made  by 
the  Angel ;  and  to  show,  that  tht  tidings,  which  he  ftuhlidud  of  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour  ^  are  tidings  of  great  joy  to  aU  people. 

This  Doctrine  I  shall  illustrate, 

1st.  From  the  story ^  which  has  been  summarily  recounted. 

The  person,  who  announced  this  intelligence  to  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem^  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  person  of  high  4Ngni- 
ty.  He  was  an  inhabitant,  and  plainly  no  common  one,  of  the 
highest  heavens.  In  that  happy  world  he  had  been  ibmed  with 
powers  of  an  exalted  kind;  had  stood  firam  the  beginning  be&Me 
the  throne,  and  in  the  immediate  presence,  of  God  :  had  advaac- 
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ed  for  a  vast  period  of  time,  in  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  had 
been  bolden  in  high  estimation  among  Cherubim  and  Seraphim. 
Ample  knowledge  to  discern,  and  an  unquestionable  disposition  to 
declare,  the  real  nature  of  the  tidings^  which  he  proclaimed,  were 
of  coaree  united  in  him,  and  left  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
declamtions* 

From  bis  own  happy  residence  he  came  to  this  world,  for  the 
▼eiy  purpose  of  publishing  these  tidings  to  the  human  race.  De- 
lighted with  the  nature  of  this  intelligence,  he  was  pleased  to  be 
the  laeasenger  of  it  to  the  world,  to  which  it  was  so  interesting. 
Witii  him  came  also  a  train  of  his  immortal  companions  ;  all  alike 
astonished  and  transported  by  the  event  which  he  announced ; 
and  all  equally  delighted  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the  Stran- 
ger, who  this  night  became  a  visiter  to  our  ruined  world* 

The  aaoie  illustrious  beings  had  formerly  attended  him  at  the 
Creation ;  when  they  sctng  together^  and  shouted  for  joy^  at  the 
siglhC  ef  the  amazing  things  which  he  then  accomplished.  Their 
ficmgs,  liiey  now  renewed ;  and  joined  together  in  a  hymn  more  no- 
ble, caore  divine,  than  had  ever  before  proceeded  from  thetr  lips. 
"Glory,"  they  sung,  **  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  Earth 
Peace;  Good  will  towards  men.^'  God,  they  perfectly  well 
knew,  had  been  always  infinitely  glorious,  and  possessed  of  in- 
finite good  will  to  his  Universe  ;  but  his  glory  was  now  peculiar- 
ly displayed,  and  his  benevolence  outshone  all  its  former  manifes- 
tations* The  redemption,  renovation,  and  forgiveness  of  sinners, 
were  an  exhibition  of  divine  excellence,  which  enlarged  the 
views,  and  elevated  (he  praises,  even  of  Angels ;  after  all  their 
preceding  acquaintance  with  the  heavenly  system.  In  proclaim- 
ing these  tidings,  also,  the  Angel  and  his  companions  were  wholly 
disinterested.  They  had  never  fallen,  and  needed  therefore  no 
Saviour  to  restore  them  to  the  favour  of  God.  In  that  favour 
they  now  stood  securely ;  and  were  assured  by  the  divine  good- 
ness of  unchangeable  holiness  and  happiness  forever.  Still  they 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  human  race  to 
the  favour  of  God,  and  to  their  own  happy  society.  The  good, 
which  they  now  enjoyed  and  celebrated,  was  the  good  of  others ; 
of  a  W9ce  of  beings,  united  to  them  only  as  intelligent  creatures  of 
the  same  God ;  creatures,  who  had  revolted  from  their  Sovereign, 
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and  opposed  all  the  wishes  and  interests  of  his  virtuous  subjects. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  joy  most  benevolently  felt  in  the  mere  diffii- 
sion  of  happiness :  a  happiness  made  their  own  by  exalted  parti- 
cipation, and  divine  sympathy. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that,  although  they  came  to  this 
world  voluntarily,  and  were  joyfully  present  on  this  occasion  ;  yet 
they  were  sent  hither  by  their  Father  and  our  Father,  by  their  Crod 
and  our  Grod.  Their  mission  they  executed  exactly,  as  well  as 
gladly  ;  and  disclosed  his  views  as  well  as  their  own.  In  declar- 
ing thefie  to  be  tidings  of  great  joy,  'they  announced  the  decision 
of  God  himself,  and  proclaimed  the  views,  formed  concerning 
this  subject  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  Through  them, 
therefore,  mankind  are  assured,  that  these  are  tidings  of  great  joy, 
not  only  in  the  estimation  of  angels,  but  also  in  that  of  Jehovah. 

Sdly.  The  situation^  in  which  mankind  were^  when  these  tidings 
were  brought  to  them,  strongly  exhibits  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

The  whole  human  race  were  in  a  state  of  determined  rebelKon 
against  God.  Since  the  Apostasy  of  Adam,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe,  that  a  single  member  of  his  great  family  has 
been  born  with  a  disposition  to  obey  and  glorify  his  Creator ; 
that  even  one  solitary  instance  can  be  found  among  his  numerous 
progeny,  in  which  a  mind,  pure  and  unbiassed,  has  loved  God, 
cherished  Righteousness,  and  hated  sin,  with  all  the  heart ;  or 
that  the  heavenly  character  has  ever  made  its  appearance,  un- 
mixed and  unsullied,  in  this  polluted  world.  On  the  contrary  the 
scriptural  declarations,  which  conclude  all  men  under  m,  and 
pronounce  every  imagination  of  man^s  heart  to  be  evil,  and  only 
evilj  are,  and  ever  have  been,  completely  verified  by  tiie  concur- 
ring experience  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

As  thus  guilty  and  rebellious,  mankind  were  condemned  by  the 
holy,  righteous,  and  reasonable  law,  which  they  had  violated ;  and 
were  of  course  exposed  to  its  dreadful  penalty.  The  law  was 
immutable,  like  its  Author ;  and  for  the  same  reason ;  viz.  that  it 
was  perfect.  Death,  therefore,  endless  and  hopeless,  was  the 
proper  and  certain  lot  of  all  men  :  for  the  law  specified  no  con- 
dition, on  which  transgressors  might  return ;  furnished  no  pro- 
mise to  repentance;  and  communicated  no  hope  of  redemption. 

In  themselves  there  was  no  relief  for  their  distresses,  and  no 
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means  of  escape  from  their  danger.  They-  could  make  no  atone- 
ment  for  their  sins ;  for  all  their  services  were  due,  of  course,  for 
the  time  being.  They  could  offer  no  righteousness  to  reconcile 
them  to  God ;  for  their  best  righteousness  was  the  polluted  ofier- 
11^  of  unclean  and  rebellious  creatures.  The  door  of  life  was 
therefore  shut  to  them ;  and  could  not  be  opened. 

If  relief  existed  for  them  in  the  divine  system ;  it  lay  beyond 
their  discovery.  In  the  present  world  it  was  unknown.  With 
the  future  world  they  had  no  connection.  From  the  regions 
where  life  is  found,  no  messenger,  independently  of  Christ^s  me- 
diation, had  ever  visited  this  residence  of  apostasy  ;  and  no  tidings 
had  ever  arrived  of  designs  formed  for  their  deliverance,  or  of 
hopes  indulged  concerning  their  restoration.  If  such  designs  ex- 
isted ;  if  such  hopes  were  entertained ;  they  were  hidden  from 
their  knowledge  in  a  book,  sealed  with  seven  seals. 

Thusall  the  prospects  were  dark  and  desolate.  A  desert  of  ruin 
spread  immeasurably  around  them ;  without  a  habitation  to  which 
they  might  betake  themselves  for  shelter,  or  even  a  friendly  hermit 
to  point  out  a  hopeful  end  to  their  melancholy  pilgrimage.  Over 
their  heads  extended,  without  limits,  a  dreary  and  perpetual 
night,  in  which  no  lamp  lighted  their  bewildered  path,  and  not  a 
star,  not  a  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  twinkled  through  the  vast  gloom 
of  sorrow  and  despair. 

The  destruction,  to  which  they  were  devoted,  was  an  awful 
and  comprehensive  destruction  ;  involving  all  evil,  and  excluding 
all  good.  Eternal  sin,  and  eternal  sufiering,  constituted  this 
compound  of  woe.  In  the  land  of  darkness^  as  darkness  itsdfj 
where  there  is  no  order^  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness^  they 
were  banished  forever  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,  ori-. 
ginally  their  Sun  and  their  shield,  their  light  and  their  protection, 
and  from  the  friendship  and  intercourse  of  every  virtuous  being. 
Here,  forsaken  and  forgotten,  distressed  with  the  pains  of  an  im- 
mortal body,  and  agonized  with  the  throes  of  an  ever-dying  mind, 
they  were  utterly  cast  off  from  the  virtuous  universe,  as  objects  of 
unchangeable  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

While  this  was.  their  certain,  and  irremediable  destiny  ;  they 
still  did  not  even  wish  for .  deliverance.  They  sinned  against  God, 
and  wronged  their  oxon  souls  ;  they  hated  him,  and  loved  Death. 
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Accordingly  they  never  sought  nor  prayed,  neither  desired  nor  la- 
boured, for  iife ;  but  cherished  their  misery,  and  were  in  love 
with  their  ruin.  Heaven  in  all  its  long  succession  of  ages,  and 
amid  all  the  sweet  incense,  which  ascended  continually  before 
the  throne  of  God,  never  heard  a  single  prayer  rise  from  this  Ipat 
world  for  the  reiiewal  of  one  corrupted  mind,  or  the  salvation  of 
one  self-destroyed  sinner,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the  tidings 
of  a  Saviours 

3dly«  The  Saviour^  »Ao,  when  they  were  in  this  wretched  eon£r 
tion^  was  born  unto  them,  is  able,  zoilling^  and  faithful^  to  save  them 
from  this  complicated  misery. 

That  he  is  able  to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  will  came 
unto  God  by  Atm,  is  evinced  by  arguments,  which  cannot  be 
doubted* 

All  things  are  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  all  power  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  is  committed  to  him.  His  name  is  above  every  nasnej 
which  is  named,  not  only  m  this  world  but  also  in  that  whwh  ts  to 
come^  and  he  is  head  over  all  things  to  his  church.  By  Attn  abo 
all  things  consist,  and  he  upholds  them  all  by  the  word  of  his  pomsr* 
All  things  also  were  made  for  him ;  for  his  use,  and  pleasure. 
Hence  they  will  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  his  re- 
demption, and  the  salvation  of  returning  sinners. 

At  the  same  time,  while  he  knows  whatever  is  within  man,  or 
without,  he  knows  the  Father  also ;  the  character,  pleasure,  and 
designs,  of  Jehovah.  The  worlds  of  creation,  and  providence,  he 
searches  alike  ;  and  is  therefore  perfectly  qualified  to  proB<miice 
on  every  thing,  which  is  proper  to  be  done ;  whether  as  usefiil  to 
men,  or  pleasing  to  God.  With  this  perfect  knowledge  he  began 
the  work  of  redeeming  love;  and  cannot  be  deceived  in  any 
thing,  which  pertains  to  its  completion. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  person  of  supreme  excellency  and 
loveliness,  of  supreme  dignity  and  greatness.  He  is  the  beloved 
Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person.  In  him  the  Father  is  ever  well  pleased.  Infinite  wisdom 
regards  him  as  the  assemblage,  of  all  that  is  great  and  good ;  as 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  heaven.  Of  course  bis  at- 
tributes qualify  him  for  every  purpose ;  however  vast,  however 
arduous,  however  incredible,  it  may  seem  to  created  minds.     In 
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this  character  he  was  appointed  by  his  Father,  as  the  Saviour  of  his 
own  choice;  the  atonement  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept ;  the 
Redeemer  in  whom  his  soul  delighted. 

He  knew /Ae  way  of  righteousness  ;  and  was  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  eternal  life.  In  the  world,  where  that  life  is  found,  he 
had  ever  dwelt ;  and  from  the  beginning  had  been  possessed  of 
all  the  things  which  constitute  its  nature,  or  bring  it  into  exist- 
ence. As  he  had  alwaj  pleased  God ;  so  he  knew  entirely  the 
things,  with  which  he  is  pleased.  The  doctrines,  therefore,  and 
the  precepts,  the  disposition  of  the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  the 
life,  which  secure  his  favour ;  he  was  wholly  qualified  to  teach, 
and  enjoin. 

hi  all  things^  also,  he  was  made  like  unto  usj  his  brethren  ;  sin 
only  excepted ;  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  :  for  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered^  being  tempt- 
ed,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 

Nor  was  he  less  willing,  than  able,  to  accomplish  our  salvation. 
For  this  single  purpose,  he  entered  voluntarily  on  the  most  ardu- 
ous of  all  enterprises  ;  descended  from  heaven ;  made  himself  of 
no  reputation  ;  or  as  in  the  original  language,  emptied  himself;  i.  e. 
of  his  supreme  external  glory  ;  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  In  this  situation  he 
obeyed  the  law,  which  man  had  broken,  and  thus  magnified  and 
made  it  honourable,  in  the  sight  of  the  universe ;  atoned  for  the 
sins,  which  they  had  committed;  was  made  a  curse,  to  deliver 
those,  who  were  under  the  curse  of  the  law  ;  and  became  obedient 
to  death ;  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  that  we  niight  live.  His 
willingness  to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost,  who  can  question  ? 

These  things  are  equally  evidences,  that  he  is  faithful  to  save, 
and  can  never  be  changed  from  a  purpose,  which  he  has  thus  un- 
dertaken. In  the  niean  time,  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever :  the  same  divinely  great,  excellent,  and  glorious  person, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting*  From  the  beginning  he  rejoiced 
in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  his  delights  were  with  the 
sons  of  men*  That  love  for  men,  with  which  he  prayed,  and  died, 
on  the  cross,  ever  dwells  in  his  bosom ;  susceptible  of  bo  change, 
no  decay. 

vol.  I,  "24 
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All  possible  confidence  is  therefore  due  to  him,  and  may  be 
safely  placed  on  him ;  for  he  is  just  such  a  Saviour  as  we  need^ 
such  an  High  Priest  as  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless^  undefiUd, 
separate  from  sinners^  made  higher  than  the  heavens^  and  seated  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  majesty  on  high  :  where  he  ever 
appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  «*,  to  make  an  eternal  and  effec^ 
tual  intercession^ 

4thly.  The  blessings^  to  which  he  invites  usj  and  which  he  vfill 
bestow  on  all,  who  heartily  accept  of  them^  strongly  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine. 

These  blessings  are  noble,  exquisite,  and  enduring,  beyond  the 
conception  of  finite  minds.  They  extend  alike  to  the  soul  and  to 
the  body  ;  they  fill  time  ;  they  spread  through  eternity.  In  this 
world,  they  are  formed  of  unceasing  protection,  guidance,  sup- 
port, consolation,  holiness,  peace  which  passeth  all  understandings 
hope  which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul  in  the  stormy  sea  of  life,  and 
joy  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  They  include 
the  best  provision  for  our  wants,  the  best  conduct  of  our  lives,  and 
the  perfect  security  of  our  well  being.  They  commence  with 
our  sanctification  ;  they  attend  us  through  life ;  they  accompany 
us  in  death  ;  they  follow  us  beyond  the  grave. 

In  the  future  world,  they  assume  a  still  brighter  aspect.  There 
our  vile  bodies  will  be  refashioned  like  unto  Ckrisfs  glorious  body  ; 
according  to  that  mysterious  workings  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue 
all  things  unto  himself  Adorned,  and  invigorated,  with  youth, 
strength,  beauty  and  immortality,  they  will  be  re- united  to  our 
minds,  made  perfectly  holy  and  excellent.  In  the  highest  hea- 
vens, the  house  of  God,  we  shall  dwell  in  his  presence,  be  made 
members  atid  brethren  of  his  family ;  advance  forever  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  in  wisdom  and  loveliness,  in  peace  and  joy ; 
meet  the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency,  commence  a  pure  and 
perpetual  friendship  with  the  world  of  sanctified  minds,  become 
sons,  and  kings,  and  priests,  to  God  the  Father^  and  joint  heirs 
with  the  Redeemer  to  his  immortal  inheritance ;  shall  be  with 
him  "where  he  is  ;  and  shall  behold  and  receive  the  glory,  which  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was.  Are  not  these 
blessings  great  enough  to  fill  the  wishes  even  of  an  immortal  mind  ? 
Could  an  Angel  ask  more?     Can  we  hope  for  the  one  half  of 
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these  ?  Can  we  realize,  can  we  believe,  that  they  will  be  given 
to  such  beings  as  we  are  ?  Yet  these,  and  far  more  than  hu- 
man language  can  express,  or  human  imaginations  conceive, 
he  possessed  from  everlasting;  and  these  he  has  of  his  own 
accord,  unasked,  undesired,  proffered  to  our  acceptance :  de- 
claring that  all  things  in  the  universe,  in  time  and  through  eter- 
nity, shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

5tfaty*  The  terms^  on  which  these  blessings  are  given,  clearly  im- 
press the  truth  of  the  doctrine > 

A  sincere,  cordial  acceptance  of  these  blessings,  and  of  him  as  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  them  ;  is  all  that  is  required*  Who  could 
wish  for  easier  terms  ? 

In  this  great  and  essential  condition  is  included  a  hearty,  faith- 
ful and  final  renovation  of  an  evil,  guilty,  odious  and  despicable 
Character;  the  parent  of  all  other  misery,  and  itself  finished  and 
endless  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  required,  also,  to  as- 
sume the  honourable  character  of  holiness ;  to  become  virtuous, 
useful,  and  amiable ;  to  love  and  obey,  to  believe  and  imitate, 
Christ;  to  exercise  an  evangelical  benevolence  to  our  fellow 
creatures ;  to  sustain  an  unblameable  character  ;  and  to  direct  our 
views  to'great  and  deserving  objects.  We  must  efface  the  image 
of  apostate  Adam,  and  be  instamped  with  that  of  Jehovah. 

What  terms,  were  they  left  to  our  own  choice,  could  we  de- 
vise more  easy,  more  reasonable,  more  desirable  ?  They  are 
terms,  indispensably  necessary  to  make  us  possessed  of  the  bless- 
ings given  ;  and  they  are  all  that  is  necessary.  They  are  bless- 
ings, great  and  glorious  in  themselves ;  and  the  efiicacious  means 
of  immortal  blessings.  The  sacrifices,  which  we  make,  are  sa- 
crifices of  loss,  shame,  and  ruin  ;  the  character,  <<rhich  we  assume, 
is  in  itself  gain  immense  and  eternal. 

6thly.  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  also  illustrated  by  this  great 
fact^  that  he  has  completely  disclosed  the  means,  by  which  these 
blessings  may  be  attained* 

He  has  taught  us  all  the  knowledge,  useful  to  this  end. 

He  has  taught  the  character  and  pleasure  of  God  ;  his  designs, 
tds  providence,  and  his  promises.  He  has  also  discovered  to  us 
cnir  character,  guilt,  danger,  and  wants.  His  own  excellency  and 
amiaUeoess,  the  necessity  of  his  interference  on  our  behalf,  and 
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the  greatness  of  his  love  to  us,  he  has  proved)  beyond  a  question^ 
bj  his  humiliation,  life  and  death  ^  by  every  thing  which  he  has 
done,  and  by  every  thing  which  he  has  suffered.  The  truths, 
universally,  which  we  must  believe,  the  duties  which  we  must  do, 
the  dangers  which  we  must  shun,  and  the  means  of  our  escape 
and  safety;  he  has  set  before  us  in  language  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  unless  we  choose  to  misunderstand  it.  Motives 
innumerable  and  infinite  he  has  presented  to  us  in  the  mt^i  af- 
fecting forms :  purification  from  sin,  and  deliverance  from  woe ; 
the  enjoyment  of  his  love ;  the  possession  of  endless  life,  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  undisturbed  safety,  peace,  and  joy  ;  and  the 
communion  and  friendship  of  the  whole  body  of  the  wise  and 
good  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  All  times,  places  and 
things,  impress  these  motives  on  our  hearts,  and  bring  themjup 
to  our  view,  with  an  efficacy,  which  cannot  be  described. 
^  These  instructions,  dnd  these  motives,  he  has  also  caused  to  be 
written  with  the  unerring  hand  of  his  own  Spirit.  The  book,  in 
which  they  are  contained,  is  thus  rendered  every  day,  and  in  eve- 
ry place,  a  certain,  standing  guide ;  a  closet  monitor,  a  perpetual 
preacher  of  righteousness ;  a  visitor  at  the  daily  board ;  a  com- 
panion in  every  walk,  and  in  every  solitude. 

To  render  its  monitions  and  counsels  effectual  to  our  salvation, 
he  has  sent  his  own  divine  Spirit  into  the  world^  to  convince  us  of 
siuy  of  righteousness  J  and  of  judgment ;  to  incline  us  to  hear  and 
to  obey,  to  be  wise  and  to  be  safe ;  to  preserve,  comfort,  quicken 
and  direct  us  in  our  wanderings,  doubts  and  dangers ;  and  to  con- 
duct us  in  the  end  to  his  house  and  family  in  the  heavens. 

To  these  things  he  has  added  his  own  perfect  Example^  as  a 
complete  pattern  of  righteousness  for  our  imitation  ;  and  a  glori- 
ous combination  of  motives  for  our  encouragement  and  support. 
He  has  thus  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  how  to  die ;  how  to  please 
God,  and  how  to  gain  a  blessed  immortality.  He  has  taught  as 
in  what  manner  we  may  resist  temptation,  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man;  and  in  the  end  become  meet  to  be  par- 
takers,  with  him,  in  the  inheritance,  which  is  undefiled  andfadeth  not 
awdy. 

Finally,  to  remove  all  our  doubts  and  fears,  and  to  seal  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  every  thing  which  he  has  taught  and  pro- 
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mised,  and  of  every  thing  which  he  has  undertaken  or  done,  he 
htis  voluntarily  ascended  the  cross^  and  poured  out  his  blood  on  the 
accursed  tree.  In  this  amazing  transaction,  he  has  ;  laced  on  his 
instructiona,  and  conduct,  the  stamp  of  infinity,  ihe  seal  of  a  God. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  place  the 
doctrine  beyond  debate^  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark  in  the 

Ist  place,  The  very  different  views j  which  men  and  Angels  have 
entertained  of  the  character  and  mediation  of  Christy  as  expressed  in 
their  different  treatment  of  this  glorious  person. 

When  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  was  about  to  appear  in  this 
guilty  world,  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven,  to  announce  his 
advent  to  Zacharias  ;  and  came,  a  second  time,  to  declare  the 
same  glad  tidings  to  his  mother  Mnry.  His  actual  birth  an  An- 
gel published  with  peculiar  exultation  to  the  Bethlehem  shep- 
herds ;  and,  in  connection  with  a  choir  of  his  dignified  compan- 
ions, sung  his  natal  hymn,  and  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God  dis- 
played in  his  mission,  as  they  rose  to  the  heavens.  After  his 
temptatidn  was  ended,  a  band  of  these  celestial  beings  appeared, 
again,  to  minister  to  his  wants,  and  to  receive  his  commands*  In 
the  garden  o(  Gethsemane^  one  of  their  number  came,  to  strength- 
en him,  under  his  agony,  chained,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, with  a  message  from  on  high.  An  Angel  rolled  away  the 
stone  from  his  sepulchre,  whose  countenance  was  like  lightnings  and 
at  whose  presence  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  Roman  guards 
became  as  dead  men.  Two  Angels,  humbly  seated  in  his  tomb, 
announced  his  resurrection  to  his  desponding  followers*  Two 
Angels,  in  shining  garments,  comforted  and  instructed  them  again, 
when  he  made  his  final  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  An- 
gels repeatedly  appeared  to  protect,*  relie\e  and  guide,  his  disci- 
ples, in  the  progress  of  their  arduous  ministry.  The  same  hea- 
venly messengers  taught  St.  John  the  glorious  things,  which  the 
Apocalypse  discloses  concerning  all  the  following  ages  of  time- 
Throughout  the  whole  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  exquisite 
joy  has  been  difiused  by  every  victory  of  the  Cross,  over  ignor- 
ance, sorrow,  and  sin ;  and  the  repentance  of  one  returning  sinner 
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has  excited  over  all  the  great  world  of  happiness,  more  transport 
and  higher  praise  than  the  continuance  otninttif^nine  just  peraonsj 
who  needed  no  repentance^  in  their  obedience  to  God- 
How  unlike  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  men  towards  the  same 
exalted  person  ?  When  he  was  born  in  Btthiehem,  his  only  man- 
sion was  a  stable;  his  only  cradle  was  a  mauger.  When  he  was 
less  than  two  years  old,  a  man  sought  his  life  with  such  eagerness, 
that  to  secure  his  destruction,  he  murdered  every  infant  of  that 
age  in  the  city  in  which  he  was  born.  When  he  came  forth  to  his 
public  ministry,  although  declared  by  the  visible  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  him,  and  the  audible  voice  of  the  Almighty,  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  he  was  still  de- 
liied,  rejected,  and  persecuted,  from  place  to  place  ;  and,  with  a 
poverty  singular  and  excessive,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
His  whole  life  was  spent  in  a  course  of  the  most  sublime  virtue, 
and  in  performing  actions  equally  wonderful  and  beneficent ;  yet 
he  was  hated,  calumniated,  and  devoted  to  death,  on  multiplied 
occasions,  by  the  arts  and  efforts  of  the  guilty,  ruined  beings, 
whom  he  came  to  save.  By  these  guilty  beings,  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  kindred,  he  was  betrayed,  falsely  accused,  and  cause- 
lessly condemned,  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  consigned  to  the 
grave. 

With  the  same  spirit  have  men,  in  every  succeeding  age,  con- 
tinually crucified  him  afresh,  accounting  the  blood  of  the  covenant^ 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  done  despite  to 
the  Spirit  of  Grace,  whom  he  sent  into  the  world,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  benevolent  design  of  his  life  and  death.  In  every 
age,  and  in  every  land,  he  has  been  disbelieved,  denied,  rejected, 
and  followed  with  scorn  and  derision,  with  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion. His  truth  has  been  stained  with  every  slander,  and  mocked 
with  every  insult.  While  angels,  stooping  down  {rom  heaven, 
fiave  eagerly  desired  to  look  into  the  things,  pertaining  to  his  me- 
diation ;  human  philosophy  has  been  employed  in  coldly  inves- 
tigating, and  roundly  denying,  their  truth,  reasonableness  and 
probability;  in  decrying  their  wisdom,  and  excellency;  and  in 
preferring,  without  a  blush,  heathen  idolaters,  and  infidel  sophists, 
debauchees,  and  villains,  to  the  perfect  Redeemer.  While  the 
providence  of  God  has  been  employed  in  preserving  and  building 
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up  the  church,  formed  of  his  followers,  human  power  and  profliga- 
cy have  dislocated  them  on  the  rack,  broken  them  on  the  wheel, 
and  roasted  them  at  the  stake  ;  turned  the  house  of  God  into  a 
field  of  blood,  and  converted  his  altar  into  a  catacomb.  Chris- 
tianity was  ushered  into  this  bloody  world  on  the  hill  oiCalvary  ; 
and  commenced  its  progress  on  the  cross.  Accursed  Jews^  iron- 
hearted  Pharisees  and  Sadducees^  with  a  Pilate  died  in  blood  at 
fheir  head,  began  the  crimson  career.  Pharisees^  Sudducees,  and 
PihUfSj  have  in  every  country,  and  in  every  succeeding  age,  been 
their  numerous  progeny.  The  world  has  become  one  vast  Cal- 
vary ;  and  crucifixion,  torture,  and  death,  have  been  the  common 
work,  the  rage,  the  sport,  of  the  race  of  Adam.  Such  has  been 
the  conduct  of  Angels;  such  the  conduct  of  men  ;  and  such  their 
difierent  views  of  Christ,  and  his  Redemption. 

3dly*  We  learn  from  the  observations^  made  on  the  doctrine,  the 
disposition^  vnth  which  these  tidings  ought  to  be  received  by  mankind  : 
Tiz.  the  same,,  with  which  they  were  published  by  the  AngeL 

That  the  Angel,  who  brought  these  tidings,  understood  their 
true  nature  and  import,  will  not  be  questioned ;  nor  will  it  .be 
doubted,  that  he  disclosed  his  real  views  of  them  to  the  shep- 
herds. His  declaration  might,  therefore,  well  suffice  to  satisfy  us, 
thai  they  are  tidings  of  great  joy.  But  we  are  not  compelled 
to  rest  on  his  decision  only,  nor  to  be  governed  merely  by 
his  views,  or  those  of  his  illustrious  companions.  The  nature  of 
the  message,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  will  amply 
determine  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

The  tidings,  which  this  glorious  person  published,  and  which 
his  companions  repeated  in  their  hymn,  are  tidings  brought  to 
rebels  against  their  Saviour,  and  their  God ;  apostates,  condemned 
to  misery  and  debasement  supreme,  irremediable,  and  eternal. 
They  are  tidings  of  deliverance  from  this  debasement,  and  this 
ruin ;  of  their  justification  before  God  at  the  final  trial ;  a  reversal 
of  their  sentence ;  a  renovation  of  their  character ;  and  their  rein- 
statement in  all  their  former  privileges,  blessings,  and  hopes. 
They  are  published  to  those,  who  before  had  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance, and  no  means  of  escape ;  who  neither  knew,  asked,  nor 
wished,  for  safety  -,  who  hated  lije^  and  loved  death,  who  were 
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despised,  forsaken,  and  friendless,  through  time  and  through 
eternity. 

They  are  tidings  from  heaven ;  the  world  of  hope,  of  peace  and 
of  joy  ;  their  proper  home  ;  the  house  of  their  father*  They  are 
tidings  to  prodigals  and  outcasts ;  who  were  destined  to  wander 
forever ;  who  had  no  place  of  rest,  where  they  might  lay  their 
heads.  They  are  tidings  from  God,  the  parent,  the  Saviour,  whom 
they  had  offended ;  and  to  whom  it  was  their  infinite  interest  to 
be  reunited.  They  are  tidings  of  renewed  holiness  to  beings 
given  over  to  endless  sin  ;  of  peace  and  reconciliation  to  beings 
consigned  to  eternal  alienation ;  and  of  immortal  life  to  beings 
sentenced  to  die  forever.  They  are  tidings,  which  communicate 
the  happiest  and  easiest  terms,  on  which  these  blessings  may  be 
had  ;  unfold  the  means,  by  which  they  may  be  certainly  attained ; 
and  present  the  motives,  which,  with  infinite  force,  allure  and 
urge  to  the  attainment. 

They  are  published  to  a  great  world  in  ruins ;  and  proclaim  its 
restoration  to  hope  and  to  happiness.     They  convey  the  richest 
blessings  in  the  gift  of  Jehovah  to  this  ruined  world.     Of  the 
communication  of  these  blessings,  or  any  other,  to  such  a  world, 
heaven  had  utterly  despaired ;  and  heard  the  voice,  which  first  an- 
nounced them  with  universal  wonder,  ecstasy,  and  praise.     All 
her  regions  rung  with  gratulation,  and  resounded  blessing,  and 
honour  J  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb ,  for  ever  and  ever .     Not  one  sinner, 
merely,  was  now  beheld  as  repenting  and  returning,  but  a  world 
of  sinners.     The  regions  of  immortality  were  now  to  be  peopled 
by  creatures  of  this  new  and  unexpected  character ;  and  everlast- 
ing joy  was  seen  to  be  extended  by  the  future  arrival  of  these  extra- 
ordinary companions.    The  Saviour,  who  is  announced,  is  the  Sav- 
iour of  men.     Every  child  of  Adam,  who  hears  the  glorious  news, 
may  point  to  him,  and  exclaim,  ^^  This  is  my  Redeemer.     For  my 
deliverance  is  he  come.     For  me  he  became  incarnate,  lived,  and 
died.     For  me  he  rose  again,  and  ascended  to  the  heavens.     To 
wash  away  my  sins  he  poured  out  his  blood.     To  intercede  for  my 
soul  he  stands  before  the  throne.     To  me  he  cries,  *  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
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rest*'  To  me  he  calb,  '  Buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and 
without  price.'  '' 

Who,  with  these  tidings  resounding  in  his  ear,  would  not  exnlt  ? 
Who  would  not  join  in  the  apgelic  hymn,  Glory  to  God  m  the  high- 
est ;  and  an  earth  peace :  Good  will  towards  men  ?  Who  would 
not  feel  and  exclaim,  Though  I  have  been  dead,  yet  I  am  alire 
again  ;  though  I  have  been  lost,  yet  am  1  found. 

3dly.  How  strange  and  guilty  must  be  the  disposition  of  him. 
who  will  not  rejoice  in  such  a  Saviour ! 

How  blind  must  he  be  to  his  guilt,  his  condemnation,  and  his 
ruin  ?  How  insensible  to  his  odionsness  and  deformity  ?  How 
torpid  to  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  to  an  approaching  judg- 
ment, to  an  opening  hell  ? 

What  ingratitude  must  defile  his  heart  towards  this  amiable  and 
excellent  person  f  What  stupidity  must  debase  his  mind,  while 
he  marks  the  condescension,  the  labours,  the  self-denial,  the  suf- 
ferings, of  the  Son  of  God,  which  procured  eternal  life,  for  the 
soul;  and  is  yet  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  charmer, 
charming  him  with  divine  wisdom  and  tenderness,  and  calling  to 
him  to  repent,  and  return,  and  live  ?  How  lost  is  he  to  life,  and 
holiness,  and  happiness.  How  buried  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
guilt,  and  woe  ?  How  wise  in  his  own  conceit ;  and  yet  how  bereft 
in  fact  of  reason;  how  poor  and  wretched  a  maniac,  dreaming 
that  his  dungeon  is  a  palace,  his  tatters  robes  of  state,  his  straw 
hat  a  diadem,  and  his  dunghill  a  throne  ;  giving  mock  orders  to  his 
fellow  bedlamites,  and  mistaking  it  for  empire  ;  clanking  his 
chains,  and  calling  it  harmony.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner^  and 
the  ass  his  master'* s  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know  ;  my  people  doth 
not  consider, 

4thly.  With  what  eagerness,  according  to  this  doctrine,  ought 
mankind  to  embrace  the  offers  of  salvation !  Let  me  address  this 
remark  immediately  to  my  audience. 

You,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  sharers  in  all  the  wants, 
dangers  and  miseries,  which  I  have  mentioned.  Your  souls  are 
the  subjects  of  sin  and  guilt,  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
infinitely  need  to  be  foi^ven,  and  saved,  by  Christ.  The  same 
death  is  hastening  to  summon  you  to  the  future  world ;  the  same 
grave  is  opening  to  receive  you ;  the  same  judgment  is  waiting  for 
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your  appearance;  the  same  world  of  misery  rejoices  in  your  im- 
penitence and  approach  ;  the  same  dark  and  comfortless  regions 
sigh  for  your  condemnation ;  the  same  evil  spirits  exult  over  your 
ruin,  and  hail  with  dreadful  prescience  your  arrival  to  their 
agonies. 

Your  souls  can  never  cease  to  he.  They  may  live  :  if  they  em- 
brace Christ,  they  will  live :  if  they  reject  him,  they  will  die  for- 
ever. 

Bring  these  things  home  to  your  hearts.  Spare  a  solitary  mo- 
ment from  the  world,  and  sense  and  sin ;  and  ponder  soberly  on 
your  situation,  and  your  prospects. 

Without  the  love,  the  atonement,  and  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
how  will  you  disarm  death,  and  triumph  over  the  grave?  Who 
will  guide  your  lonely  and  anxious  steps  through  the  unknown 
world ;  sustain  your  hearts  before  the  last  tribunal ;  acquit  you  of 
your  immeasurable  guilt  \  and  redeem  you  from  endless  darkness^ 
and  despair  ? 

Who  wiH  conduct  you  to  heaven  ?  Who  will  provide  for  you 
immortal  good ;  support  you  with  self-approbation  and  peace ; 
adorn  you  with  beauty  and  excellency ;  inspire  you  with  love ; 
improve  and  refine  you  with  wisdom  ;  instamp  on  you  the  glorious 
image  of  God;  and  bring  you  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  first- 
bom,  as  their  eternal  friend  and  companion?*  Who  will  unlock 
for  you  the  springs  of  life;  who  will  feed  you  with  living  bread? 
Who  will  clothe  you  with  unfading  robes  of  Righteousness  ?  Who 
will  fix  you  in  mansions  of  everlasting  joy  ?  Who  in  a  word  will 
be  your  light,  your  portion,  and  your  friend  forever  ? 
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1  Timothy  vi.  12. 


•  Lay  hold  on  eternal  life  ;  zohereunto  '  thou  art  also  called^ 


and  hast  prof tssed  a  good  prof ession  before  many  witnesses. 

In  this  passage  St.  Paid  exhorts  Timothy  to  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life;  an<L  presents  two  powerful  motives  to  engage  him  in  the 
pursuit.  Of  these  the  first  is,  that  he  has  been  called  by  God  to 
take  possession  of  this  glorious  inheritance.  The  call,  here  spoken 
oft  not  only  intends  the  general  invitation  of  the  Gospel,  but  also 
that,  which  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  is  styled  Effectual  calling : 
the  internal  call  of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  second  is  the  good 
profession^  which  ht  had  professed  before  many  witnesses.  Timo- 
thy  had  publicly  professed  the  religion  of  Christ  before  many  wit- 
nesftes ;  thus  declaring,  that  this  was  the  religion  of  his  choice ;  and 
solemnly  given  himself  up  to  the  Redeemer  as  one  of  his  disci- 
ples. Id  the  former  of  these  transactions  God  had  bound  him 
to  seek  eternal  life :  in  the  latter,  he  had  bound  himself.  More 
powerful  reasons  could  not  be  alleged,  why  he  should  continue  to 
seek  with  unremitted  diligence  and  fervour  this  all  important 
object. 

The  profession,  which  Timothy  had  made  of  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  in  this  case,  wbls  a  public  prof  ession :  for  it  was  made  be- 
fore many  witnesses.  St.  Paul  declares  it  also  to  have  been  a 
good  profession ;  and  in  this,  as  he  spoke  by  inspiration,  could  not 
be  deceived. 

The  same  religion  is  publicly  professed  in  our  churches :  as  it 
plainly  ought  to  be.    That  the  profession,  when  made,  ought  also 
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§ 


to  be  good,  <%Qnot  rationally  be  denied ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  any  other  will  be  acceptable  to  God. 

In  the  following  discourse  it  is  my  design  to  consider  the 
subject  with  some  attention.  In  pursuing  this  design  I  shall  con- 
sider, 

I.  What  a  good  prof  ession  of  the  Christian  religion  is. 

II.  What  is  that  state  of  mindj  in  which  a  profession  may  be. 
made^ 

I.   tVhat  is  a  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 

A  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  w,  in  the 

Ist  place,  A  declaration  that  we  believe  the  fundamenial  doc^ 
irinesof  the  Gospel. 

That  some  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  fundamental  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  the  Gospel  to  be  a  Re* 
velation.  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  truths ;  conformity  to 
which  in  our  hearts  and  lives  will  entitle  us  to  the  favour  of  God. 
Such  as  will  be  condemned  at  the  final  day,  among  those  who 
know  the  Gospel,  we  are  assured,  will  be  condemned  because 
they  obey  not  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  clearly  certain,  that  what  we 
do  not  believe  jwe  cannot  obey.  No  man's  heart  or  life,  was,  it 
is  presumed,  e^r  better  than  it  would  appear  to  be  firom  the 
whole. of  the  doctrines,  which  he  believed. 

Among  these  doctrines,  however,  some  are  obviously  of  more 
importance  than  others  ;  and  of  such,  as  possess  this  importance, 
some  are  obviously  essential  to  the'very  nature  of  the  scheme,  of 
which  they  are  parts.  This  is  true  of  all  systems  of  thought ; 
whatever  may  be  their  nature,  or  subject.  Most  evidently  is  it 
true  of  the  Evangelical  system.  There  are  certain  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  on  which  all  the  rest  depend  for  their  whole  importance, 
and  even  for  their  meaning.  If  we  believe  not  these,  we  believe 
not  the  Gospel:  for  without  these  the  Gospel  is  nothing:  if  we 
love  not  these,  we  love  not  the  Gospel :  if  we  obey  not  these,  we 
obey  not  the  Gospel.  If  we  believe  not  these,  it  is  impossible, 
that  we  should  love,  or  obey,  them.  No  truth  was  ever  loved,  or 
obeyed,  until  after  it  was  believed.  And,  as  these  truths  consti* 
tute  the  substance  and  marrow  of  the  Gospel,  so,  unless  we  be« 
lieve  them,  it  is  impossible  that  the  evangelical  system  should 
have  its  proper  influence  either  on  our  hearts  or  our  lives :  in 
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other  words,  it  is  impossible,  that  we  shoatd  be  true  disciples  of 
our  Redeemer. 

It  will  oot  be  doubted,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian,  unless 
he  believes  the  Gospel*  it  is  so  often,  and  so  expressly,  declared 
in  the  Gospel  itself,  that  faith  is  absolutel)  necessary  to  salvation, 
as  t6  put  to  flight  every  hope  of  obtaining  it  without  the  posses- 
sion of  this  attribute.  Who,  after  hearing  these  declarations, 
*^  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Sou  shall  not  8ee  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him,^^  can  rationally  expect  to  escape  that  wrath,  or  to 
obtain  that  life,  without  believing  ?  To  believe  on  the  Son  of 
God,  then,  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  life.  But,  . 
whatever  else  is  included  in  this  faith,  it  certainly  involves  a  spe* 
culative  belief  of  the  truths,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
faith.  Without  such  belief  there  can  be  no  faith.  Accordingly 
those  are  declared  to  be  condemned^  universally,  who  believe  not 
the  truth.  Those  also,  who  will  be  finally  saved,  are  declared  to 
be  chosen  to  salvcUion,  not  only  through  the  sanctifictaian  of  the 
spirit,  but  also  through  belief  of  the  truth.  Nay,  the  trutii  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  essential  means  of  sanctification.  "  Sanctify 
them,'^  says  our  Saviour  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  ^^  by  thy  troth. 
Thy  word  is  truth." 

Among  the  truths,  which  are  essential  to  the  system  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  those,  which  together  constitute  the  character  of  Christ,  are 
undoubtedly  of  primary  importance.  ^'  If  ye  believe  not  that 
I  am  he,"  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  ^'ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins."  '^  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already."  ^^  Whoso  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  horn  of  God." 

To  believe  in  Christ  is  undoubtedly  to  believe  in  his  true 
character;  his  nature,  his  otfces,  and  his  actions.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  believe  that  he  is  what  he  really  is,  that  he  has  done 
what  he  has^really  done,  and  that  he  has  said  what  he  has  really 
said.  All  this,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known  by  us,  or  be  an  object  of 
our  faith,  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  To  believe,  then, 
in  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concerning  Christ  is  to  be* 
lieve  in  his  character,  offices,  and  actions.    But  to  believe  the 
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declarationa  of  fhe  Scripture  is  to  believe  their  true  meaning;  for 
the  words,  independently  of  their  meaning,  are  nothing :  and^  if 
we  substitute  a  meaning  for  the  true  one ;  we  believe  not  the 
Scriptures,  but  ourselves ;  not  tkeir  meaning,  but  our  own  ;  not  a 
declaration  of  God,  but  a  declaration  of  man,  put  in  its  place. 
To  believe  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptural  declarations 
concerning  Christ  is,  then,  to  believe  the  true  character,  offices, 
and  actions,  of  Christ. 

What  this  meaning  is  in  most  cases  cannot  be  lawfully,  nor  inno- 
cently, mistaken.  In  almost  all  instances  these  declarations  were 
addressed  to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  were  intended  to  be 
understood  by  them.  They  are  written,  not  in  words,  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teachtth; 
and,  therefore,  the  best  of  all  words.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that 
their  obvious  meaning  is  the  true  one,-  for  these  plain  and  un- 
answerable reasons :  that  those,  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
cannot  possibly  find  out  any  other ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
that  God  should  have  so  written  his  word,  as  that  those,  to  whom 
it  is  especially  addressed,  should,  when  faithfully  employed  in 
examining  it,  be  necessarily  perplexed,  and  deceived. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  tliese  declarations  in  the  Scriptures : 
"  Christ  is  God  over  all  things,  and  blessed  forever ;"  -^  This  is 
the  true  God,  and  eternal  life;"  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
gins;"  we  cannot  innocently  refuse  to  believe,  that  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins ;  the  true  God,  and  God  over  all  things. 
These  things  are  plainly  a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the 
character,  and  offices,  of  Christ ;  and  to  believe  them  is  essential 
to  the  faith,  by  which  we  must  be  saved. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  that  the  simple  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing to  these  or  to  any  other  propositions,  is  the  saving  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  "  With  the  heart,"  and  with  the  heart  only,  I  am  well 
aware,  that "  man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  But  the  belief 
which  I  have  specified  is  essential  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  to  the 
righteousness,  of  which  it  is  the  source.  *•  The  wordft,  which  I  speak 
unto  you,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 

What  is  true  of  the  declarations,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is 
equally  true  of  many  others.  It  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  impossi- 
ble for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  enlarge  upon  them*    1  will,  how- 
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ever,  barely  recite  a  few.  *'  Except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  tbe  kingdom  of  God.''  '^  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh :  that  whirh  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit/'  *^  Not  by 
works  of  righteousness,  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy,  he.  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  '*  A  man  is  not  justified  by  works 
of  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ/'  '^  By  grace  are  ye 
saved,  through  faith ;  and  that,  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the' gift  of 
God."  ^^  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
^'  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  "  Without  hoH- 
ness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord/' 

All  these  declarations  carry  their  own  importance  with  them. 
All  of  them  have  an  obvious  meaning.  In  that  meaning  we  are 
bound  to  receive  them.  If  we  do,  not.  we  certainly  do  not  receive 
the  Gospel :  for  the  declarations,  which  1  have  recited,  are  the 
substance  of  the  Gospel. 

To  give  a  strong  example  of  the  contrary  mode  of  managing 
vrith  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  B*^Uham^  one  of  the  principal  Unitarians 
in  Greajt  Britain^  says,  that  '^  Christ,  after  having  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  hi9  resurrection,  was  in  a  miraculous  manner  withdrawn 
from  their  society :  which  is  described  as  an  ascension  into 
heaven:"  and  again,  ^' Jesus  is  indeed  now  alive;  but  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  place,  where  he  resides,  and  of  the  occupa- 
tions, in  which  he  is  engaged."  Su  Jlfer)!:,  however,  says,  *' After 
the  Lord  had  spoken"  unto  the  apostles,  ^^  he  was  receive<^up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  St»  Peter  says  of  him, 
<<  Whom  the  heaven  must  receife,  until  the  times  of  the  redtitu- 
tioB  of  all  things  :"  St.  Paut^  that,  '^  when  Christ  bad  by  him- 
self purged  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high."  Christ  says  of  himself,  ^*  I  overcame,  and  am  set  down 
with  my  Father  in  his  throne."  St,  Paul  says,  that  one  of  his 
employments  is  to  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  hia  power  j 
another,  to  be  over  all  things^  or  universally  to  rule.  St*  John 
says,  that  one  of  his  occupations  is  to  amiie  the  nations  for 
their  sins;  another,  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  anoth- 
er, ta  be  the  light  of  heaven^  or  the  great  source  of  knowledge 
to  its  inhabitants;  another,  to  feed  bis  children  with  the  bread  of 
life^  and  to  lead  them  unto  fountains  of  living  waters. 
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.  Now  it  18  plain  from  the  words  of  Mr.  BeUkam,  which  have 
been  recited,  that  he  believed  none  of  these  Scriptural  declara* 
tions  in  their  obvious  meaning ;  a  meaning  as  obvious,  let  it  be 
observed,  as  that  of  any  words  in  any  language  whatever;  a  mean- 
ing so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  rejected  without  a  violence,  done 
by  no  sober  commentator  to  any  other  book.  To  believe,  as  Mr» 
Behham  believes,  is  not  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  but  himself. 
The  Scriptures  actually  tell  us  where  Jems  u,  and  what  are  his  • 
occtigiMUians ;  that  he  ascended  into  heaven;  that  he  resides  in 
heaven ;  that  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  on  the  throne  of  the 
Universe ;  that  he  will  continue  there^ till  the  times  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things ;  that  he  upholds  all  things ;  that  he  rules 
all  things,  and  performs  whatever  else  I  have  recited  from 
the  Sacred  canon. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  a  profession  of  religion  is  an  im- 
portant  duty  of  Christians.  In  such  a  profession  these  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  included.  The  whole  amount  of 
any  profession  is  no  other  than  a  solemn  declaration  ofourfaiih  in 
the  Scriptural  doctrineSy  and  our  design  to  obey  them*  Without  a 
profession  of  the  doctrines,  therefore,  our  design  to  obey  them 
cannot  be  disclosed,  or  professed ;  because  it  cannot  l»e  known 
what  are  the  doctrines,  which  we  intend  to  obey.  In  this  case 
our  profession  will  of  course  be  radically  defective.  St.  John  ac- 
cordingly speaks  of  professing  our  belief  in  the  character  of 
Christ  as  being  the  whole  amount  of  our  duty' in  this  respect. 
"  Every  spirit,  that  confesseth,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  tn  the 
flesh,  is  of  God.'^  And  again,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  confess,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God.'^ 
On  the  contrary,  <^  He  that  confesseth  not,  that  Jesus  is  come  in 
the  flesh,  is  not  of  God  :  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  where- 
of ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come ;  and  even  now  already  is  it 
jn  the  world." 

To  confess^  or  prof  ess^  our  belief,  ttiat  Christ  came  in  thejlesh  is 
to  confess,  that  he  voluntarily  assumed  the  flesh,  or  the  nature  of 
man ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  existed  before  he  took  upon  him 
this  nature.  The  declaration  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  Si. 
Patdy  ^^  Verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  Angels,  but  he 
took  on  him  tbe^seed  of  Abraham."    This  is  perfectly  evident 
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from  the  absurdity  of  applying  this  phraseology  to  a  man.  To 
say  that  Adam^  Abraham^  or  Moses^  came  in  the  flesh  would  be  to 
utter  uniDtelligible  nonsense.  But  to  say  this  of  Christ  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  that,  being  in  the  form  ofGod^  and  thinking  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  he  emptied  himself;  taking  tipon  hm- 
self  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  being  bom  in  the  likeness  of  mm. 

To  profess  our  belief,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  is  to  con- 
fess, that  he  is  all,  which  this  phraseology  is  customarily  employ- 
ed in  the  Scriptures  to  denote.  That  he  is  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  the  Xafoexr*}^  uvrMfroursciv,  the  exact  counterpart  of  his 
substance ;  That  A«  vf  holds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  pow' 
erf  Tbait  by  himself  he  purged  our  sins  ;  and  that  Ae  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Msjesty  on  high.  Of  him,  that  makes  such 
a  profession,  St.  John  says,  '^  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  words,  profess^  and 
confess^  are  translations  of  the  same  word,  ^uiKoysu. 

2dly .  A  good  profession  of  the  Christian  Religion  w,  also,  a  pro* 
/essionofthe  Christian  character. 

The  christian  character  consists  o(  those  affections,  and  that  con^ 
duct,  which  constitute  what  is  called  vital  Religion :  in  other  words, 
obedience  of  the  heart,  and  conformity  of  the  life,  to  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  plainly  to  no  purpose,  which  will  finally  be  useful  to  our- 
selves, that  we  believe,  in  the  most  undoubting  speculative  man- 
ner, the  doctrines  of  Revelation ;  or  that  we  profess  this  belief 
before  mankind,  even  with  absolute  sincerity,  if  we  stop  here ;  if 
these  doctrines  have  no  practical  influence  on  our  hearts,  and 
lives*  The  religion  of  the  heart  and  life,  is  that,  and  that  only, 
which  answers  the  demands  of  the  Gospel.  "  Then,"  says 
Christ,  ^'  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  if  ye  continue  in  my  word," 
John  viii.  31.  And  again.  ^'  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit :  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples,"  John  xv. 
8«  And  again.  '^  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  -keep- 
eth  them,  he  it  is,  thai  loveth  me :  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be 
iQved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  my- 
self to  him,"  John  xiv.  21.  And  again.  '^  Ye  are  my  friends, 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you,"  John  xv.  14.    Passages 
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to  the  same  purpose  are  found  every  where  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  whole  tenour  of  them  all  is  to  prove,  that  he  who 
heareth  the  sayings  of  Christy  and  doeth  them^  builds  upon  a  rock, 
and  shall  never  be  moved  5  and  that  A<,  who  heareth  these  sayings, 
and  doeth  them  not,  builds  upon  the  sand,  and  shall  befinaHy  over* 
thrown  with  an  irremediable  destruction. 

In  a  good  profession  of  Christianity  it  is  indispensable,  that  the 
character,  which  we  profess,  should  be  Evangelical.:  that  is,  the 
things  professed  should  all  be  such,  as  are  unfolded,  and  required, 
in  the  Gospel,  as  the  true  and  proper  character  of  Christians* 
In  addition  to  the  system  of  truths,  which  we  declare  ourselves  to 
believe,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  profess  also  their  influence  on 
our  hearts,  and  lives.  No  other  character  is  in  the  Gospel  un- 
folded, and  required,  as  that  of  the  Christian.  ^'  If  any  be  a  bear- 
er of  the  word,''  says  S/.  James,  '^  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto 
a  man,  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass :  for  he  beboldeth 
himself,  and  goeth  away,  and  straightway  forgettetb  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liber- 
ty, and-  continueth  therein,  he,  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a 
doer  of  the  word,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed.''  No 
other  religion  but  this  is  vital.  ^<  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments :"  and  there  is  no  love  of  God,  where  his 
commandments  are  not  kept. 

It  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  that  Visible  Christiauity  was 
all,  which  it  was  necessary  to  profess  in  this  solemn  transaction. 
By  visible  Christianity  is  intended  an  external  conformity  to  the 
precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel ;  the  mere  outside,  the 
mere  garb,  of  real  Christianity.  This  opinion  was  probably 
derived  from  another ;  viz.  that  the  Sacraments  are  ordinances  of 
conversion,  and  not  merely  of  edification.  It  seems  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  how  either  should  have  been  adopted  by  an  intelligent  reader 
of  the  Scriptures ;  since,  evidently,  they  do  not  support  it  even  in 
a  distant  matiper.  As  this  opinion  is  very  generally  excluded 
from  the  present  system  of  doctrines,  held  in  this  country,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  here.  I  shall  only  observe  therrforc, 
that,  as  the  members  of  the  churches,  addressed  by  the  Aposties 
in  their  several  Epistles,  are  uniformly  styled  saints,  called,  chosen, 
faithful,  sanctified,  justified,  beloved  of  God,  brethren  of  Christ. 
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menAers  of  kis  body,  and  by  many  other  equivalent  expressioDs ; 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt,  that  the  members  of  all  other 
churches  ought  to  possess  the  character,  denoted  by  this  phrase- 
ology, and  that  the  religion  which  they  profess  ought  to  be  the 
vital  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  christian  character,  or  the  vital  religion  of  the  Gospel,  is 
in  substance  made  up  o(  Repentance^  Faith^  and  Holiness.  These 
must  be  all  evangelical.  The  repentance  must  be  a  real  hatred 
of  sin;  a  real  loathing  of  our  own  sinful'character ;  an  ingenuous 
and  godly  sorrow,  that  we  have  ofiended  God,  violated  his  law,  and 
abused  his  grace ;  a  sincere  intention  to  live  a  life  of  new  obedi- 
ence;  a  real  conversion  of  soul  to  God ;  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
walk  blamelessly  in  all  his  ordinances  and  commandments ;  ac- 
companied by  a  voluntary  confession  of  our  guilt,  and  a  humble 
supplication  for  forgiveness. 

The  faith,  professed  here,  is  widely  difieretit  from  that  specula- 
tive belief  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  on  which 
I  have  so  largely  insisted  under  the  first  head  of  this  discourse.' 
The  faith,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  an  affectionate  confidence  in 
God;  and  peculiarly  in  the  Redeemer;  as  the  only  Saviour,  the 
only  propitiation  for  sin,  the  only  intercessor  for  sinners.  To  the 
belief  of  the  understanding  it  adds  the  affection  of  the  heart;  and 
with  exact  precision  is  styled  trust  or  confidence ;  by  the  former 
of  which  names  it  is  extensively  designated  in  the  Scriptures* 
This  is  what  is  appn^riately  called  Evangelical^  or  Justifyhigfaith  ; 
and  bj  every  good  man  is  exercised  towards  all  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  promises,  and  invitations,  of  the  sacred  canon,  as  well 
as  toward  the  offices  of  Christ,  and  the  character  of  God. 

Bolineas  is  the  love  of  God^  and  of  mankind^  disinterested,  not 
selfish,  love ;  the  obedience  of  the  two  great  commands  of  the 
moral  law,  together  with  that  self-denial  which  it  involves,  styled 
by  St  Paul  the  demcd  of  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  ;  and  a  life 
conformed  to  the  dictates  of  these  principles,  styled  by  the  same 
Apostle,  living  soberly^  and  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world. 
lliese  are  the  attributes,  and  these  the  actions,  which  form  the 
christian  character ;  the  attributes  of  which  we  declare  ourselves 
to  be  the  subjects,  the  actions  which  we  declare  our  sincere 
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and  fixed  intention  to  perform,  when  we  make  the  good  pro* 
fession. 

3dly«  A  good  prof  ession  involves  Sincerih/* 

By  this  it  is  intended,  that,  when  we  profess  that  we  belieye 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  sustain  the  character  of  Christians ; 
we  should  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  The  reasonableness  of  this 
position  will,  I  presume,  not  be  questioned.  No  sober  man  will 
doubt,  that  God  desireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts  ;  or  that  he  seeth, 
not  as  man  seethj  but  looketh  on  the  heart.  On  this  subject  I  have 
conversed  with  a  multitude  of  persons,  offering  themselves  as 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  Christian  church  ;  and,  so  far' as 
I  remember,  not  one  of  the  number  ever  doubted  at  all  the  abso- 
lute obligation  of  making  this  profession  with  entire  sincerity. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  ministers,  and  churches,  in  this 
country  to  admit  persons  to  a  profession  of  Religion,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Baptism  for  their  children.  In  this  case 
the  professor  entered  into  the  same  covenant,  which  was 
entered  into  by  all  others ;  engaging  to  walk  faithfully  m  all 
the  commandments^  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord.  Among  these 
ordinances  one  of  high  import  is  the  Lord?s  supper.  Yet  it  was 
the  professed  intention  of  the  candidate,  at  this  very  time,  not 
to  attend  upon  that  ordinance.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  his 
declared  apprehension  that  at  the  very  time  of  making  his  profes- 
sion he  was  not  a  Christian,  and  therefore  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
walk  in  any  of  the  commandments,  or  ordinances,  of  Christ. 
Glaring  as  this  contradiction  was,  both  ministers  and  people  not 
only  countenanced  it,  but  contended  for  it  with  eagerness. 
Here,  it  is  evident,  the  professor  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 
His  sincerity  was  not  that,  which  God  requires.  The  service 
began,  and  ended,  at  the  lips ;  and  had  no  place  in  the  heart. 

It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  the  sincerity  in  question,  that  in 
this  transaction  the  candidate  should  be  what  inthe  technical  divini- 
ty, in  this  country,  has  been  styled  morally  sincere :  that  is,  that 
he  should  really  desire  to  become  a  Christian.  If,  indeed,  he  desires 
to  be  a  Christian  in  one  sense,  a  sense  not  very  unfrequently  in- 
tended, he  is  already  a  Christian  :  that  is,  if  Christianity  appears 
to  his  eye  so  lovely  and  excellent,  that  he  desires  it  for  its  own 
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sake.  If  he  desires  to  possess  the  attributes,  and  perform  the 
actioos,  of  a  Christian,  because  the  character  seems  delightful  to 
his  taste,  he  actually  possesses  the  character,  ahhough  he  does  not 
discern  the  fact.  But  this  is  not  what  is  intended  in  the  case  be- 
fore us*  The  candidate  is  here  supposed  to  desire  this  character, 
only  because  of  the  blessings  annexed  to  it.  In  other  words,  he 
desires  to  escape  future  punishment,  and  to  obtain  immortal  life. 
But  who  does  not  desire  these  things  ?  Who  would  not  willingly 
be  saved  from  perdition,  and  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  heavea  ? 
If  all  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  profession  of  religion,  who  could 
make  such  a  profession  as  this,  the  Church  would  literally  include 
the  whole  race  of  Adam ;  and  the  profession  would  be  summed 
up  in  this  short  sentence,  ^'  I  wish  to  be  saved."  Happily, 
both  these  schemes  have  nearly  vanished  out  of  this  State ;  and 
appear  to  be  retiring  fast  from  our  country. 

In  the  covenant,  into  which  we  enter  when  we  make  a  profes- 
fiion  of  Christianity,  we  solemnly  ai^oucA,  that  is,  publicly  declare, 
Jehovah  to  be  our  God^  our  Father^  our  Redeemer^  and  our  Sanctis 
Jter.     To  make  tibis  declaration  true,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
really  belreve  ourselves  to  have  t:hosen  God  as  our  God  ;  as  our 
Sovereign,  whom  we  sincerely  intend  to  obey ;  as  the  object  of  our 
supreme  love,   reverence,  and  confidence ;  as  our  chief  good, 
in  whom,  and  from  whom,  we  expect  to  find  our  present  and  eter- 
nal happiness.     At  the  same  time  we  declare  our  reliance  on 
Christ  for  redemption,  and  on  the  Spirit  of  grace  for  sanctification. 
We  also  declare,  that  it  is  our  sincere  wish,  and  design,  to  live 
nowj   through  the  grace  of  God,  and  our  real  resolution,  and  en- 
gagement, to  live  hereafter,  soberly^  righteously ^  and  godly ^  so  long 
as  we  are  in  the  world*     I  say,  we  declare  these  things,  because,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  they  are  the  substance  of  that  profession  of 
religion,  which  is  generally  required,  and  generally  made,  by  the 
great  body  of  Christians,  with  whom  we  are   in  communion, 
throughout  our  land.     Now  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  such  wish,  any  such  .design,  to  exist  m  our  minds ;  if 
we  do  not  suppose  ourselves  to  have  formed  such  resolutions,  and 
to  enter  into  such  engagements ;  we  cannot  honestly  make  these 
declarations  ;  and  have  not  that  truth  in  the  inward  parta^  which 
.  God  certainly  requires.    If  we  have  not  chosen  God  as  our  God ; 
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as  our  Father,  our  Redeemed',  and  ourSanctifier ;  we  cannot,  with 
truth,  avouch  him  to  be  our  God.  Of  course,  we  cannot  declare 
ourseJves  to  be  his  children.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  make  a 
good  profession  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel* 

Let  anj  candidate  for  admission  into  the  church  carefully  read 
ttie  covenant,  in  use  throughout  the  great  body  of  the  churches,  of 
our  communion,  in  this  country,  and  solemnly  consider  its  import. 
If  I  am  not  deceived,  he  will  then  see,  that,  in  order  to  mean  in 
his  profession  of  religion  what  the  words  of  this  covenant  obvious- 
ly signify,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  possess  the 
views  and  affections  of  a  Christian. 

II.  Ishallnmo  inquire,  what  is  that  state  ofmitd,  in  which  a  pro* 
ftssum  may  be  made. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  It  is  evident^  that,  if  we  knew  with  certainty  whether  we 
were  Chrisiians  or  not,  we  could  not  conscientiously ,  or  lawfidly, 
make  a  profession  of  religion,  unless  we  were  Christians,  m  ike 
Evaugelieal  sense. 

In  this  case  it  would  be  perfectly  known  to  us  whether  we 
could  make  the  declarations,  involved  in  a  good  profession,  with 
sincerity,  and  according  to  their  real  meaning  ;  or  not«  There 
eould,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  concerning  our  duty,  and  our  quali- 
fications, or  our  want  of  them,  for  performing  it.  Every  man 
wouM  then  know,  that  he  could,  or  that  he  could  not,  make  a 
good  profession ;  and  by  this  knowledge  his  duty  would  be  ex- 
actly pointed  out. 

But,  as  such  knowledge  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  candi* 
date,  nor,  in  my  view,  attainable  by  him,  some  further  rule  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  to  direct  us  in  this  important  concen. 
I  observe,  therefore, 

2dJy.  That  the  state  of  mind,  in  which  a  profession  of  religion 
may  be  lawfully,  and  Scripturally  made,  is  a  prfponderating  per- 
suasion in  our  own  minds,  after  a  diligent  and  faithful  examination 
of  ourselves,  that  we  can  make  this  profession  with  the  sincerity, 
which  has  been  already  described. 

God  has  requi^d  all  men  to  make  a  profession  of  religion. 
The  command  is  absolute ;  and  the  duty  of  making  it,  indispen- 
sable*   At  the  same  time  he  has  required,  that  this  profession 
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should  be  made  with  Christian  siacerity.  In  n^lectiogto  make 
this  profession,  in  this  manner,  we  are  continually  guilty  of  dis- 
obedience  to  a  known  command.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  profession  itself,  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  are  things  equal- 
ly obligatory. 

As  has  been  obserred,  Certainty,  or  Knowledge^  concerning 
our  ability  to  make  this  profession  n^ith  the  sincerity  of  Chris- 
tians, is  not  attainable  by  us,  when  we  become  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Church.     But  in  every  case  of  duty,  where  cer- 
tainty is  not  attainable,  we  are  bound  to  govern  ourselves  by  the 
commanding  Probability*    Cases  of  this  nature  are  innumerable; 
and  constitute  almost  all  those,  in  which    we  are  concerned. 
There  would  never  be  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  all  candidates 
for  the  Ministry  were  to  defer  their  entrance  into  this  office,  until 
they  knew  with  certainty,  that  they  were  qualified  for  the  duties, 
which  it  involves.     There  would  never  be  a  communicant  in 
the  Christian  Church,  if  all  candidates  for  admission  were  to 
wait,  until  they  knew  with  certainty  their  fitness  to  become  mem- 
bers.    Or  if  this  language  should  be  thought  not  precisely  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  very  few  persons  would  be 
found  either  in  the  church,  or  the  ministry.    But  this  most  clear- 
ly does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  intentions  of  God  concerning 
the  formation,  and  continuance,  of  the  Church,  and  the  Ministry, 
as  expressed  in  the  Scriptures ;  nor  with  the  practice  of  Christ, 
and  bis  Apostles,  with  respect  to  this  subject.     A  single  instance 
will  be  sufficient  to  elucidate  this  practice.     St*  Paul  writes  to 
the  Corinthians,  (2  Corinthians  xiii.  5.)     ^'  Eiamine  yourselves, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.     Prove  your  own  selves*     Know  ye 
not  your  own  selves  ?  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye 
be  reprobates  V^     "  How  that  Jesus  Christ  is  among  you,  except 
ye  be  unapproved  ?^'     These  Corinthians  were  admitted  into  the 
Church  by  the  Apostle  himself;  and  had  all  apparently  given 
what  SU  Peter  calls  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience j  at  their  bap- 
tism.    Yet  St.  Paul  teaches  us  irresistibly,,  that,  in  their  own 
view,  they  were  only  probably  Christians  ;  and  might  by  a  faithful 
examination  find  themselves  unapproved.    As  St*  Paul,  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration,   admitted   such  persoi\s  into  the 
Church ;  it  is  unquestionably  right,  that  every  Minister  should  do 
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the  same.  As  such  persons  then  made  a  profession  of  religion^ 
under  the  direction  of  inspired  men;  it  is  certainly  right,  that  the 
same  persons  should  make  the  same  profession  tiozom 

In  this  case,  then,  as  in  almost  all  others,  we  are  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  commanding  probability. 

This  I  have  styled  a  preponderating  persuasion^  that  we  ca^i 
make  our  prof  ession  with  Christian  sincerity »  But  a  mere  prepon* 
derating  persuasion  is  not  enough  to  determine  this  point,  of 
course.  It  is  to  be  a  preponderating  persuasion  in  our  own 
minds,  obtained  by  a  diligent^  and  faithful  examination*  It  will 
then  be  properly  asked,  What  is  a  diligent,  and  faithful  exomma- 
tion? 

To  this  question  I  answer, 

In  the  first  place,  That  it  consists  in  diligently  searching  the 
Scriptures  for  that  information^  concerning  this  subject,  which. they 
communicate. 

All  the  information,  which  mankind  possess,  or  can  possess,  of 
experimental  religion,  is  derived  originally,  and  solely,  from  the 
Bible.  To  this  fountain  of  instruction,  therefore,  every  man 
must  resort,  who  would  learn,  satisfactorily,  how  to  answer  the 
great  question,  whether  he  is  a  subject  of  religion,  or  not.  What 
the  Scriptures  do  not  contain ;  what  conclusions  they  do  not 
warrant ;  stand,  in  this  case,  for  nothing.  To  them,  .therefore, 
every  inquirer  must  betake  himself  often,  earnestly,  and  faithful- 
ly ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide,  so  far  as  it  can  be  decided,  this 
momentous  question. 

Secondly.  In  examining  with  similar  diligence  other  hooks,  pro- 
fessedly  written  on  experimental  religion. 

Wise  and  good  men  have,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  collected 
with  great  industry,  care,  and  faithfulness,  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  especially  relate  to  this  subject ;  arranged  them  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  exhibit  their  connection  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantage ;  commented  on  them  with  skill,  and  success ;  and 
shown  their  real  import  with  a  felicity,  unattainable  by  most  oth- 
er men,  without  the  aid  of  their  labours.  To  read  these  books  is 
to  read  the  Scriptures  with  an  advantage,  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  possess ;  and  with  a  degree  of  intelligence,  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  acquire.     Here  the  subject  is  presented  by  it- 
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stlf;  ai|d  withoat  that  connection  with  other  Scriptural  doc- 
trines, which  we  so  generally  meet  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible ;  and 
therefore  is  seen  more  clearly,  and  more  comprehensively,  than 
it  otherwise  could  be,  by  such  minds  as  ours. 

Thirdly.  It  constats^  aUo^  in  such  freqtuni  and  careful  convert 
sntion  with  toise  and  good  men^  as  our  circumstances  may  permit. 

Christians,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  extensive  experience 
in  practical  religion,  learn  from  tiiat  experience  many  truths  of 
great  importance,  which  can  never  be  derived  from  mere  specu- 
lation. These,  for  want  of  experience,  must  chiefly  be  unknown 
to  the  candidate ;  and  even  those,  which  he  knows,  will  often 
appear  to  him  in  a  dim  and  doubtful  light,  because  they  are  no- 
vtliies  /  about  which  his  judgment  is  either  not  formed,  or  not 
settled.  Not  a  little  of  the  evidence,  which  he  will  find,  of  his 
own  Christianity,  and  not  a  little  of  the  comfort,  which  will  flow 
from  it,  must  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  his  views,  affections, 
and  purposes,  and  the  conduct  to  which  they  prompt,  are  similar  to 
those  <ff  other  Christians*  From  this  analogy,  if  it  exist,  he  will 
gain  instruction,  comfort,  hope^  and  peace,  not  easily  attainable 
from  any  other  source.  At  the  same  time  these  desirable  Coun- 
sellors will  discover  to  him  his  mistakes ;  lessen  his  false  hopes, 
and  false  fears ;  and  enable  him  in  difficult  cases  to  distinguish  be- 
tween natural  and  evangelical  afiections,  between  enthusiasm 
and  piety. 

Such  counsellors  are,  to  the  inquirer,  living,  practical  Com- 
mentators on  the  Scriptures ;  and  will  point  out  to  him  passages, 
of  high  importance  to  his  case,  which  would  otherwise  escape  his 
attention,  and  the  meaning  of  such  as,  otherwise,  he  might  have 
continued  to  misconstrue,  perhaps  through  life.  They  will  also 
learn  from  him  the  particulars  of  his  own  case ;  hear,  and  answer, 
the  very  questions,  which  he  wishes  to  propose;  consider,  and 
remove,  his  peculiar  difficulties  *,  and  enable  him  the  better  to 
jadge  of  the  whole  subject,  not  in  the  abstract  only,  as  he  must 
find  it  in  books,  but  as  it  is  immediately  applicable  to  himself. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  benefit,  which  he  cannot  obtain  from 
anj  other  source. 

Among  these  counsellors,  Mnisters  of  the  Gospel,  from  their 
extensive  intercourse  with  persons  in  these  circumstances,  and  the 
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superior  knowledge,  which  in  this  manner  fhey  scarcely  fail  to 
gain  of  experimental  religion,  hold  undoubtedly  the  first  place. 

Fourthly.  /*  conristSj  also^  in  what  is  appropriatthf  caiUd  Self- 
examination. 

After  all  that  can  be  done  by  others ;  after  all  tfiat  can  be  gain- 
ed from  books,  even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  the  Applica^ 
tion  of  the  whale  mass  of  evidence,  acquired  by  the  candidate, 
must  be  made  to  his  own  case  by  himself.  This  is  the  Ihsk :  here 
lies  the  difficulty.  Books,  and  other  men,  may  furnish  him  a 
complete  summary  of  the  evidences  of  personal  piety ;  and  he 
may  possess  it  without  any  material  error  :  but  they  cannot  make 
the  application  to  his  own  case  with  such  precision,  as  it  dettiands. 
Books  furnish  it  only  in  the  abstract.  Men,  aided  by  his  inquiries 
and  representations,  may  assist  him,  whife  employed  in  making  the 
application  to  himself.  But  after  all,  which  they  may  have  done, 
or  can  do^  the  principal  labour  will  stiH  remain ;  and  this  he 
must  do. 

That  he  may  do  it  successfully,  it  will  be  indispensable,  that  he 
become  acquainted  with  his  own  character.  He  must  watch  his 
views,  afiections,  purposes,  and  life;  must  mark  the  motives, 
which  he  feels,  and  by  which  he  is  governed ;  the  objects,  on 
which  he  loves  to  dwell,  and  which  he  chooses  to  pursue ;  the 
persons,  with  whom  he  delights  to  converse,  and  whose  characters- 
he  regards  with  complacency ;  the  resolutions  of  refarmatioD, 
which  he  forms,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed ;  and 
the  progress,  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  appears  to  make.  He 
must  examine  diligently,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  without  paitiality, 
the  manner,  in  which  he  regards  God ;  the  Father,  the  Redeemer, 
the  Holy  Spirit;  the  Scriptures ;  the  Sabbath;  and  the  worship 
of  the  Sanctuary,  the  family,  and  the  closet.  He  must  inquire 
faithfully  concerning  his  obedience  to  all  the  precepts  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  particularly  to  those,  which  require  of  him  the  duties 
of  piety,  and  self-denial ;  the  estimation,  in  which  he  holds 
Christians ;  the  estimation,  in  which  he  holds  himself;  his  at- 
tachment to  the  world,  to  sense,  and  sin ;  his  disposition  to  resist, 
or  yield  to,  temptation ;  his  spirituality ;  his  views  of  heaven ; 
his  disposition  to  lay  up  his  treasure  in  that  glorious  world,  and 
to  converse  with  the  persons,  and  objects,  found  in  its  delightful 
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regions ;  his  lore  of  justice,  truth,  and  kindness  ;  his  performance 
of  the  duties,  which  they  require ;  and  his  desire  to  become  a 
blessing  to  those  around  him ;  his  zeal  to  promote  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  men ;  his  humility ;  his  reliance 
on  the  righteousness  of  Christ  for  justification;  and  his  depend- 
ence on  the  free  grace  of  God  for  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal 
life.  These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  subjects,  on  which 
he  is  to  dwell ;  and  out  of  which,  he  will  find,  if  he  should  ulti- 
mately &id  it,  a  solid  and  evangelical  hope,  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

Fifthly.  To  all  these  must. be  added  constant  and  fervent  Prayer 
to  God^  to  guide  him  arigfU* 

Prayer  is  the  best  single  mode  of  self-examination.  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  else  will  secure  to  us  the  guidance  of  our  Maker. 
He,  who  would  proqier  in  the  great  duty,  which  has  been  discuss- 
ed, Blast  ask  faithfaUy,  and  fervently,  for  the  immediate  blessing 
of  Ood  upon  all  Ins  endeavours :  for  without  this  blessing  they 
will  be  in  vain.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  ask  once,  or  twice,  or 
thrice.  We  must  ask  continually.  We  must  importune.  We 
most  wiestle.    We  must  pray  cUvoays,  and  never /am/. 

Such  are  the  views,  which  I  have  formed  concerniug  this  most 
interesting  subject.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  covenant 
into  which  we  enter,  when  we  make  a  profession  of  religion,  is  in 
the  Scriptures  frequently  styled  an  Oathj  that  it  has  all  the  obUga- 
tioo  of  an  oath ;  that  the  subject  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
transaction  the  most  solemn,  of  all  those,  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned OB  this  side  of  the  gsave  :  I  am  persuaded,  that  my  audi- 
enc#  will  confess  the  high  import  of  the  duty  itself^  and  realize  the 
indiqtensable  necessity  of  peifonning  it,  whenever  it  is  professedly 
performed  .in  a  faithfiil  and  Evangelical  manner. 
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SERMON  XIIL 

DANGER  OF  OPPOSING  RELIGION. 


Acts  v.  38,  39. 

jSndnow  I  say  unto  you:  refrain  from  these  mtn^  and  hi  theni 
alone  :  for  if  this  counsel^  or  this  work^  be  ofmen^  it  tdUI  come  to 
nought :  But  if  it  be  ofGod,  ye  cannot  overthrow  t<,  lest  haply  ye 
be  found  even  to  fight  against  God. 

The  story,  of  which  these  w>rds  are  a  part,  is  summarily  the 
following. 

After  the  remarkable  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  ap- 
parently through  the  solemnity,  and  alarm,  diffused  by  these  aw- 
ful events  throughout  the  multitudes,  who  were  informed  of  it; 
many  converts  were  added  to  the  Lord  by  the  miracles,  and  preach- 
ing, of  the  Apostles.  Nor  was  the  impression  confined  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  A  great  number  of  persons  from  the  neighbouring 
cities  brought  thtir  diseased  friends  and  neighbours  to  the  Apos- 
tles. Ail  these,  together  with  such  as  were  afflicted  in  the  same 
manner,  in  Jerusalem  itself  were  healed.  The  agitation  became 
general,  and  soon  reached  the  Sanhedrim.  The  High  priest  ac- 
cordingly, summoning  this  body  tc^ether,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
licentious,  opulent,  and  voluptuous  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  Apostles,  and  put  them  into  the  common 
prison,  where  the  vilest  malefactors  were  confined.  7%€  Angel 
of  the  Lord^  however,  opened  the  prison  doors  by  night;  and, 
bringing  then|  out,  directed  them  to  go  into  the  temple,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  They  went,  and 
preached,  accordingly. 
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The  Dext  morning  the  High  priest  called  together  the  great 
Council  of  the  Jews  /  and  sent  the  proper  officers,  to  bring  the 
Apostles  before  them.  The  officers  went  to  the  prison  ;  but,  not 
finding  the  Apostles,  returned  to  the  high  priest,  and  told  him, 
that  they  had/otinc/  the  prison  shut  with  all  safety^  and  the  keepers 
standing  without  before  the  door ;  but  that,  when  they  had  opened 
the  door^  they  found  no  man  within.  This  story  alarmed  the 
Council ;  and  agitated  their  minds  with  a  variety  of  doubts,  and 
fears,  concerning  the  event. 

While  they  were  in  this  situation,  a  person  came,  and  told  (hem, 
that  the  Apostles  were  in  the  temple^  preaching  to  the  people.  Im- 
mediately they  sent  the  officers  again ;  and  brought  them  ;  but 
withoiU  any  violence,  for  feiar  of  those,  who  had  assembled  to  hear 
tibem. 

When  the  Apostles  came  before  the  Council ;  the  High  priest 
imperiously  asked  them,  '^  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you, 
that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  behold,  ye  have  filled 
Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this  man's 
blood  upon  us.''  To  this  charge  Peter^  and  his  companions, 
firmly  replied.  *'  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 
The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew,  and 
hanged  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to 
be  a  Prince,  and  a  Saviour ;  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and 
remission  of  sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things : 
and  to  is,  also,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them 
that  obey  him." 

By  this  information,  St.  Luke  informs  us  ;  they  were  cut  to  the 
heartj  and  took  counsel  to  slay  their  prisoners.  But  Gamaliel,  a 
Pharisee,  a  doctor  of  the  /aw,  the  instructor  of  St,  Paul,  and  had  in 
reputatum  am^ng  all  the  people,  having  commanded  the  Apostles  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  council  chamber  for  a  short  time,  addressed  to 
his  companions  a  series  of  observations,  which  persuaded  them  to 
dismiss  their  prisoners.  They  accordingly  recalled  them ;  and, 
having  ordered  them  to  be  beaten  in  their  presence,  and  charged 
them  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Christy  they  let  them  go. 

The  text  is  the  conclusion  of  GamaliePs  address  to  the  Simhe- 
<!rti7^;  and  is  plainly  the  substance  of  the  whole:  the  observa- 
tions, preceding  it,  being  little  more  than  an  introdcTttion,  and  an 
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illostratioD,  of  tbe  sentence,  which  it  contains,  and  of  <he  aigu- 
ments,  bj  which  that  sentence  is  here  enforced. 

The  Apostles  were  Tigoroualy  employed  ttf  preaching  Ae  Gos- 
pel^  and  in  converting  mankind  to  the  religion  of  the  cron.  To 
this  work  tbe  Sanhedrim  with  an  obstinate  spirit  of  unbelief,  and 
with  the  malevolence,  always  generated  in  tbe  hearts  of  unbeliev- 
ers, when  seriously  engaged  in  resisting  Christianity,  strenuously 
opposed  themselves.  They  hated  the  Redeemer :  they  hated  ttie 
Gospel,  which  he  taught :  they  hated  the  religion,  which  the  Gos- 
pel unfolded,  and  which  it  is  the  great  means  of  spreading  among 
mankind.  So  violent  was  their  hatred,  that  they  ordered  tbe 
Apostles,  for  preaching  thi^  rehgion,  to  be  beaten  with  rods  before 
them  in  the  senate  chamber;  forgetting  their  character,  and 
shamelessly  violating  decency,  as  well  as  justice.  Nor  was  this 
all.  From  the  story  of  St»  Luke  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  o(  these  excelle&t 
men ;  as,  a  little  time  before,  they  had  actually  imbrued  them  in 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  At  the  same  time,  the  Apostles  had 
done  nothing  to  provoke  their  resentment ;  nor  interfered  i%  any 
of  their  concerns.  Nor  could  the  high  priest  and  his  ^ompaiiions 
charge  them  with  a  single  violation  of  any  law,  either  Jewish  or 
Soman* 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  conduct  is  palpable;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  reprobated  by  men  of  sobriety  in  every  christian 
age,  and  country,  as  being  flagrantly  opposed  to  every  principle 
both  of  righteousness  and  humanity.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose,  that  it  is^at  all  uncommon.  Christ  foretold  antecedent- 
ly to  his  crucifixion,  that  such  suflferings  from  their  fellow-men 
were  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  their  allotments  in  tbe 
present  world.  ^Un  the  world,''  said  he,  ^'ye  sh^ll  have  tribu- 
lation." -  And  again,''^  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated 
me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  his  own :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you. 
Remember  tiie  word,  that  I  said  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  great- 
er than  his  lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  perse- 
cute you ;  if  they  have  kept  niy  saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also.'" 
What  the  Saviour  thus  taught  to  the  Apostles,  as  their  own  desti- 
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nation,  they  tangfat  thefr  converts  universal] j,  as  theirs.  ^^  All, 
that  will  live  godly,"  says  St.  Paud^  "  shall  sufier  persecution/' 

In  accordance  ^ith  these  declarations,  both  Christians  and 
Cbristiflnity  have  been  resisted  by  wicked  men  from  die  begin* 
ning :  and  the  resistance  has  been  dictated  by  the  same  hostility, 
widi  that,  which  was  €ixhibited  by  the  Sanhedrim  at  Ae  time, 
wbentihe  text  was  «ttered.  Often  has  this  spirit  fallen  out  into 
the  most  violent  ontrage.  In  the  ten  persecutions  of  the  Chdrcb, 
-carried  on  by  the  hea&en  emperors  of  Rome,  and  in  those,  which 
were  svibsequently  indicted  upon  the  Waldenges^  the  Hussites, 
and  the  Prdttstants,  by  the  papal  empire,  pride,  malice,  and 
cruelty,  satiated  their  violence  in  all  the  modes  of  creating  anguish 
and  agony,  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  the  arm  of  power 
eiecute :  and  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  cried  to  heaven 
foT  vengeance  in  accents,  which  were  heinrd,  and  answered.  The 
heathen  Rmnan  empire  was  deluged  with  slaughter  and  misery ; 
and  the  papal  dominion  has  been  overturned  Jby  judgments  stiH 
more  terrible,  slaughter  more  extensive,  and  sufierings  more  multi- 
plied, and  more  intense. 

Under  tfie  influence  of  Protestantism^  toleration  has  been  better 
understood,  and  firmly  established.  The  rack,  the  wheel,  and  the 
gibbet,  have  ceased  to  be  instruments  of  conversion:  and  the 
spirits  of  good  men  no  longer  rise  to  heaven  from  the  stake  and 
the  cross.  Piety  is  neither  immured  in  a  dungeon,  nor  driven  into 
exile.  The  christian  may  offer  up  the  incense  of  his  family,  and 
the  minister,  that  of  his  congregation,  without  trembling  at  the 
approach  of  a  sheriff,  or  anticipating  the  horroA  of  a  prison. 

The  hand  has  now  delivered  over  this  office  to  the  tongue ; 
and  slander,  ridicule,  and  derision,  have  in  the  work  of  persecu- 
tion succeeded  the  scourge,  and  the  faggot.  The  person  of  the 
christian  is  ordinarily  safe :  his  porperty  is  safe  :  and  the  warfare  is 
chiefly  carried  on  against  his  good  name,  and  the  feelings  of  his 
heart.  The  gain,  I  acknowledge,  is  real,  and  important.  But  Jet 
not  those,  by  whom  the  war  is  carried  on,  imagine,  that,  because 
they  have  been  obliged  to  change  their  weapons,  and  with  them 
their  modes  of  attack,  they  have  therefore  changed  their  spirit. 
The  spirit  is  still  the  same :  not  usually  wrought  up,  I  acknow- 
ledge,  to  the  same  violence  and  phrcnzy ;  but  possessing  the  same 
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malignant  character;  hostile  to  truth,  to  religion,  to  Christ,  and 
to  God. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  whenever  religion  revives  in  any 
given  place,  and  a  considerable  u umber  of  pereoos  appear  to  be 
seeking  the  way  to  heaven,  this  enmity  to  it  regularly  revives 
also.  The  reason  evidently  is,  that  religion  is  at  such  seasons 
presented  in  a  clearer  and  more  striking  manner  to  the  view  of  its 
enemies.  They  see  more  distinctly  what  is  its  nature :  and  their 
opposition  is  awakened,  just  as  the  hostility  of  the  human  mind  is 
always  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  foe.  A  sober  man  would 
naturally  say  to  persons  of  this  cast,  ^^  Why  do  you  indulge  this 
unkind,  this  malignant,  disposition  against  these  individuals? 
They  certaiqiy  do  you  no  harm.  They  are  merely  seeking  their 
own  salvation.  Why  should  they  not  seek  it  ?  If  you  will  not  go 
with  them  to  heaven ;  you  ought  reasonably  to  permit  them  to  go« 
Their  perdition  can  be  of  no  use  to  }ou  :  for  yours  certainly  will 
not  be  lightened  by  their  participation.^' 

To  dissuade  the  members  of  the  present  assembly  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  spirit  is  the  design,  with  which  I  have  chosen  the 
text  as  the  theme  of  the  present  discourse.  It  is  my  intention 
especially  to  apply  it  to  the  particular  case,  which  1  have  last 
mentioned ;  and  to  engage  those,  who  hear  me,  to  shun  all  op- 
position to  the  revival,  and  prevalence,  of  Religion. 

For  this  purpose  I  observe,  in  the 

1st  place,  That  this  spirit  is  exactly  the  same  zoith  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim* 

This  truth  hardly  needs  to  be  illustrated.  Hatred,  exercised 
by  persons  of  the  same  character,  is  the  same  emotion,  too  ob- 
viously to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Could  we  be  at  a  loss ;  the  effects, 
produced  in  both  cases,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  exactly  the  same* 
The  obloquy,  contempt,  and  ridicule,  thrown  upon  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  were  in  no  respect  different  from  the  same  things, 
as  they  are  now  dealt  out  to  Christians.  The  Jtws^  to  whom 
Paul  addressed  himself  at  Rome,  said  concerning  the  Christians 
of  that  time:  *'  We  know,  that  this  Sect  is  every  where  spoken 
against;"  Then,  indeed,  the  enemies  of  Religion  were  able  to 
add  violence  to  obloquy,  and  to  torture  the  persons,  and  destroy 
the  lives,  of  those  whom  they  hated,  as  well  as  to  wound  their 
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good  name.  Were  the  same  power  in  the  bands  of  the  modern 
enemies  of  Christianity ;  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  they 
would  employ  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

Bat  there  is  probably  not  an  Individual  of  this  character,  who, 
whenever  he  reads  the  story^  of  the  Jewish  High  priests  and  the^r 
coadjutors,  does  not  severely  condemn  them  in  his  own  thoughts 
for  their  hostility,  and  injustice,  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  But 
<^  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man !  whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest ; 
for  wherein  thou  judgcist  another  thou  condemnest  thyself:  for 
thou,  that  judgest,  doest  the  same  things :"  ,pie  same  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree.  He,  who,  from  reading  the  history  of 
crimes,  particularly  of-  injustice,  and  cruelty,  does  not  learn  to 
avoid  them,  but  terminates  his  views  merely  in  censuring  others, 
while  he  practices  the  same  iniquity,  certainly  reads  in  vain. 
Every  such  man,  when  he  is  opposing,  and  maligning,  the  reli- 
^on  of  the  Gospel,  or  those  who  profess  it,  or  attempting  to  dis- 
courage others  from  professing  it,  ought  to  say  within  himself,  ^^  I 
am  one  of  the  progeny  of  Caiaphas  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  I 
have  the  same  spirit ;  and  am  engaged  in  the  same.  work.  All 
the  censures,  which  I  bestow  upon  them,  ought,  of  course,  to  re- 
bound upon  myself." 

2dly.  Both  the  conduct,  and  character ,  ofGamaliel,  as  exhibited 
in  the  text,  plainly  merit  the  highest  commendation. 

Probably  no  person  ever  read  the  story  without  yielding  the 
most  entire  approbation  to  this  distinguished  man*  The  transac- 
tion was  that  of  a  moment :  and  the  speech,  which  he  made,  is 
contained  in  four  sentences.  But  he  has  gained  more  credit  with 
succeeding  ages  than  his  compeers  would  have  acquired  by  acting, 
as  they  really  acted,  during  the  years  of  Methuselah.  This  eve- 
ry one,  who  reads  the  story,  knows.  If,  then,  he  does  not  cherish 
the  same  disposition,  aqd  act  substantially  in  the  same  manner; 
he  refuses  to  do  what  his  own  conscience  testifies  to  be  right, 
what  he  knows  to  be  worthy  and  honourable.  Thus  he  follows 
an  example,  which  he  condemns  with  unqualified  reprobation; 
and  refuses  to  copy  what  in  the  same  unqualified  manner  he  ap« 
proves.     How  could  he  more  severely  condemn  himself? 

3dly.  This  hostility,  and  all  its  malignant  efforts,  arcvnnecessa- 
ryj  and  useless* 

VOL.    I.  ?o 
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^'  If  this  counsel,  or  this  work,'*  said  Gamaliel^  ^^  be  of  men,  it 
will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it.'' 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  useless,  in  the  first  place,  became  Chris- 
tianity, and  ChriMians,  will  do  no  harm  to  men  of  this  descriptum. 

That  Christians  will  not  be  active  in  doing  injuries  to  such  men, 
they  themselves  perfectly  know.  Such  conduct  would  be  direct- 
ly  contradictory  to  all  their  professions ;  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Scriptures ;  to  the  example  of  their  Master,  and  his  disciples ;  and 
to  the  behaviour  of  Christians  at  the  present  time.  All  this  these 
men  perfectly  understand  ;  and  feel,  that  they  are  absolutely  safe 
from  every  injury,  on  the  part  of  Christians* 

Nor  are  they  exposed  to  any  injury  from  Christianity.  All  the 
purposes  of  Christianity  towards  those,  who  are  not  Christians, 
are  iairly  summed  up  in  the  address  of  Moses  to  his  father  in  law. 
^^  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place,  of  which  the  Lord  said,  ^  I 
will  give  it  you.'  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good : 
for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.  And  it  shall 
be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea,  it  shall  be,  that  what  goodness  the 
Lord  shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee."  That 
such  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  can  be  denied  by  no  person, 
who  reads  the  Gospel :  and  that  such  is  the  spirit  of  those,  who 
profess  themselves  Christians,  in  the  churches  of  this  country, 
can  no  more  be  denied  by  any  person,  who  examines  their  lives 
with  a  moderate  share  of  attention,  and  candour/  Here,  certain- 
ly, there  is  no  foundation  laid  for  hostility,  or  hatred.  Christians 
certainly  believe,  that  Christianity  is  the  first  of  all  blessings,  and 
the  best  of  all  characters.  To  wish,  and  to  labour,  that  their  fel- 
low*men  may  possess  this  character,  and  obtain  these  blessings, 
is  certainly  benevolent,  and  amiable ;  and  claims  the  utmost 
good  will  from  all  men.  Even  if  they  are  deceived  in  this  be- 
lief; they  are,  still,  not  the  less  amiable*  The  design  is  equally 
kind  ;  and  the  disposition  equally  commendable.  They  may  be 
pitied  for  their  error ;  but  they  cannot  without  the  grossest  injus- 
tice be  regarded  with  hatred. 

Still  less  is  there  any  room  for  animosity  in  the  case,  especially 
under  consideration :  that^  in  which  persons  are  merely  seeking 
their  own  salvation.  That  I  should  become  a  Christian,  or  seek 
to  become  a  Christian,  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  to  my  neigh- 
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bour's  property,  bis  reputation,  his  liberty,  his  life,  his  comfort, 
his  family,  or  his  future  well-being.  All  these  are  absolutely  un- 
molested by  me;  and  are  left  just  as  they  were  before.  My 
neighbour  has,  therefore,  no  cause  to  complain  of  me,  or  to  re- 
gard me  with  ill  will.  His  hatred,  if  he  exercise  it,  is  grpundless, 
UDprovoked,  and  incapable  of  juatitication. 

Secondly.  If  Christianity  is  a  delusion  ;  a  mere  mistake^  or  a 
mere  'contrivance ;  this  opposition  is  unuecessary  and  useless,  be- 
cause the  delusion  will  come  to  nothing  of  itself  »  •'  If  this  counsel j 
or  this  work,^^  said  Gamaliel^  "  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught,^^ 

In  this  case  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  than  a  candid,  fair 
exposure  of  the  delusion,  or  the  trick.  Christians  in  this  country 
are  certainly  as  able  to  understand  the  force  of  arguments,  as  any 
other  body  of  men ;  and  in  all  other  cases  are  as  ready  to  yield  to 
them.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe,  that  they  would 
not  with  equal  readiness  yield  to  them  in  this.  To  fair  ai^u- 
ments  there  can  never  be  a  reasonable  objection,  let  the  doctrine 
aigued  against  be  what  it  may.  Nor,  if  Christianity  be  a  delu- 
sion, can  there  be  a  single  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  at  all  more 
incapable  of  being  exposed,  and  disproved,  than  other  delusions. 
A  way  is,  therefore,  perfectly  open  in  this  manner,  in  which  reU- 
gion  may  be  eifectually  resisted,  if  resistance  to  it  can  be  effectual. 
To  this  there  can  be  no  objection. 

Bat  all  other  modes  of  opposition  to  Christianity  will  be  in 
vain.  Hostility,  in  all  the  forms  of  persecution,  slander,  and  ri- 
dicule, has  been  tried  long,  laboriously,  and  often,  enough  to  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous  mind,  that  it  can  never  accomplish 
this  work.  Occasionally,  it  has  checked  the  progress  of  Religion : 
at  times  it  has  driven  it  out  of  one  city,  and  country,  to  another : 
and  at  times  it  has  forced  Christians  to  conceal  themselves  from 
the  agents  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Usually,  it  has  produced 
the  contrary  effects.  ITie  blood  of  Martyrs  has  been  proverbially 
'etyted  the  seed  of  the  Church  :  and  a  great  part  of  the  rulers  of 
Ouistendom  have  become  so  entirely  satisfied  of  this  truth,  that 
tfaey  have  ceased  from  persecuting  their  subjects  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions,  or  character. 

Slander  also,  and  ridicule,  have  been  completely  tried  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  have  failed  equally  with  the  cross,  and  the 
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fa^ot.  Infidels  have  exhausted  their  contempt,  their  obloqnj, 
and  their  wit,  upon  Christianity  and  Christians ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  effort  has  been  tried  in  many  countries,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  and  in  every  form,  which  their  ingenuity 
could  devise.  Why  should  it  be  tried  again  ?  The  experiment 
has  certainly  been  made  sufficiently  to  satisfy  malignity  itself,  that 
the  euij  can  never  be  accomplished  in  this  manner*  Hatred  may, 
•  Ihdeed,  he  indulged  again  :  but  the  hope  of  success  can  never  be 
jCsitionaliy  entertained. 

Thirdly.  If  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  true  ;  all  opposition  to 
it  Toilt  certainly  fail ;— "  but  if  it  be  of  God^  ye  cannot  overthrow 
it»^^  Such  was  the  sentence  of  Gamaliel :  a  sentence  so  obvious, 
that  a  sober  man  must  be  astonished  to  find,  that  it  was  ever 
doubted ;  and  so  solemn^  that  .such  a  man  must  be  scarcely  less 
astonished,  that  it  does  not  absolutely  controul  all  human  mea- 
sures, relating  to  this  subject. 

Mankind  never  attempt  to  resist  the  circuit  of  the  seasons ; 
to  force  water  up  hill ;  to  controul  the  clouds,  the  winds,  or  the 
waves.  They  never  attempt  to  plough  the  rocks;  to  level  the 
mountains;  or  to  dry  up  the  rivers.  Why  do  they  not  attempt 
these  things  ?  It  will  be  answered,  ^^  Because  they  are  plain 
impossibilities.^'  If  Christianity  be  the  work  of  God  ;  it  will  be 
equally  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  taking  its  own  course,  and 
from  spreading  as  fast,  and  as  far,  as  he  pleases.  Men  can  no 
more  resist  the  hand  of  God  in  one  case  than  in  any  other ;  in  the 
moral,  than  in  the  physical,  world  ;  in  opposing  the  operations  of 
his  Spirit,  than  in  controlling  the  winds,  and  the  waves.  With 
respect  to  all  these  things,  and  to  all  alike,  the  language  of  this 
great  Being  is,  ^'  I  work ;  and  who  shall  let  it  ?  My  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.''  How  delirious  then  must 
be  every  expectation  of  success  in  undertaking  to  resist  Chris- 
tianity, if  the  Gospel  be  true. 

From  these  observations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  all  ef- 
forts of  this  nature  must  be  foolish  in  the  extreme,  because  they 
are  so  easily,  and  so  certainly,  foreseen  to  be  fruitless.  But  this 
is  not  all.    For,  in  the 

4th  place.  This  opposition  to  Christianity  is  in  the  highest  degree 
dangtr<ms.    "  Lest  haply  ye  befoundfghting  against  GodJ^^    Sach 
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was  the  solemn  warning  of  the  distinguished  man,  who  spoke  in 
the  text  to  the  JtToish  Sdnhedrim :  a  warning,  published  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  it  might  be  addressed  to  all  other  persons  of  the 
same  dispositions,  to  whom  the  Bible  should  come  ;  and  that  it 
might  by  them  be  beneficially  applied  to  themselves. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  this  conduct  ma)  4n  some  measitr^  be 
learned  from  the  followiiig  considerations* 

In  the  first  place.  /  *" 

Every  person^  who  opposes  the  commencement,  or  the  pr^gresSytf 
Religion  in  others,  hardens  his  own  heart.  v    « 

All  the  hatred  and  contempt,  which  he  indulges  in  this  ^dse^ 
will  rest  ultimately  upon  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel.  He  may 
flatter  himself,  with  many  ingenious  contrivance^,  that  his  hostili- 
ty is  directed  only  against  enth.isiasmy  extravagance,  and  supersti" 
tiofi}  and  thus  may  endeavour  to  find  justification  for  his  con- 
duct. But  he  will  learn  in  the  end,  and,  if  he  would  honestlj 
examine  his  heart  one  hour,  he  would  now  learn,  that  his  hatred, 
and  his  contempt,  are  both  pointed  against  Christianity  itself,  and 
not  against  its  counterfeits.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  contempt  and  hatred,  often  indulged,  become  like  all  other 
passions  habitual;  and  of  course  powerful,  and  obstinate.  The 
enemies  of  Christianity,  in  all  preceding  ages,  have  become,  re- 
gularly, more  and  more  hostile,  by  all  the  successive  exercises  of 
their  enmity.  We  read  their  history ;  and  are  amazed  to  see 
tlieir  hatred  of  men,  who  had  done  them  no  wrong  ;  their  unrea- 
sonableness; their  cruelty  ;  their  renunciation  of  all  human  feel- 
ings ;  their  adamantine  hardness  of  heart ;  and  the  infernal  plea- 
sure, with  which  they  satiated  themselves  on  the  deplorable  suf- 
ferings of  unoffending  ChristiaK.  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
These  men  originally  had  hearts,  as  susceptible  as  ours.  Their 
obduracy  was  the  result  of  their  conduct.  They  themselves  ren- 
dered their  hatred  of  Religion  thus  intense  :  they  shut  their  own 
bowels  against  sympathy  and  tenderness. 

No  emotion  so  soon,  so  easily,  or  so  insensibly,  produces  hard- 
ness of  heart,  as  Contempt,  He,  who  hates  Religion,  may  cease 
to  hate  it;  but  who  will  ever  become,  who  will  ever  think  of 
becoming,  what  he  despises  ?  Contempt,  whatever  may  be  the 
person^  or  thing,  towards  which  it  is  directed,  always  flatters  us 
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with  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  superiority  in  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. To  persuade  us  from  indulging  an  emotion,  so  gratifying  to 
our  pride,  is  a  Herculean,  and  ordinarily  a  hopeless,  task.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Wisdom  of  God  exclaims  at  the  sight  of  these  men  : 
"  How  long  will  scoiners  delight  in  scorning ;  and  fools  bate  know- 
ledge?" 

In  this  manner  the  opposers  of  Relii'ion  remove  themselves  far 
from  it.  "  Hearken  unto  me,"  says  God,  *'  ye  stout-hearted, 
who  are  far  from  righteousness."  They  hate  it,  they  despise  it, 
more  and  more ;  and  thus  make  their  situation  continually  more 
and  more  dangerous,  until  it  becomes  desperate.  How  melan- 
choly an  employment  is  this  for  a  being,  who  is  advancing  daily 
towards  the  final  judgment ! 

Secondly.  Every  person  of  this  character  daily  provokes  the  anger 
of  God  against  himself. 

If  the  Gospel  is  true ;  the  establishment  of  the  religion,  which 
it  unfolds,  is  the  chief  end  of  all  the  works  of  God  in  this  lower 
world.  Christ  himself  ^ays,  *'  that  he  came  to  seek,  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost."  ^'  There  is  joy  in  heaven,"8ay8  the  same  glonoas 
person,  "  over  one  dinner  that  repenteth,  more  thaa  over  nine- 
ty and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance."  Christ  died, 
tiiat  sinners  might  become  religious,  'i'he  Spirit  of  grace  came 
into  the  world  to  sanctify  smners,  that  they  might  become  reli- 
gious.    When  sinners  become  religious,  all  heaven  rejoices. 

Can  it  then  be  believed,  that  God  can  regard  persons,  who  wan- 
tonly oppose  religion  in  others,  and  endeavour  with  hatred  and 
contempt,  with  slander  and  ridicule,  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing religious,  in  any  other  manner,  than  with  indignation,  and  ab- 
horrence. The  Jews^  notwithftanding  their  enormous  guilt  in 
crucifying  their  Saviour,  would  plainly  have  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion, which  overwhelmed  their  nation,  if  they  had  embraced  tt^e 
religion  of  the  Gospel.  This  we  know,  because  such  of  them,  as 
did  embrace  it,  actually  escaped.  Their  rejection  of  Christianity, 
therefore,  and  the  hostility,  with  which  they  opposed  its  progress, 
became  the  immediate  cause  of  those  wonderful  miseries,  which 
befell  their  nation ;  of  that  tremendous  ruin,  which  our  Saviour 
styles  such,  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  time^  nOj  nor  ever 
shall  be.    Who,  that  reads  the  histoi'y  of  this  unpacalleled  event. 
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and  considers  the  influence,  which  enmity  to  religion  had  in  pro- 
ducingit,  can  foil  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  found  in  the 
same  ranks  with  these  miserable  workers  of  iniquity  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  consideration  still  more  awful,  if  any  thing 
can  be  more  awful,  than  either  of  these,  which  have  been  mention- 
ed. When  the  Pharisees  chained  our  Saviour  with  casting  out 
demons  by  Beelzelnd),  the  prince  of  demons  ;  after  refuting  this  in- 
fatuated as  well  as  impious  suggestion,  he  subjoined  to  his  argu- 
ments this  terrible  monition :  ^'  Wherefore,  I  say  unto  you,  All 
manner  of  sin,  and  blasphemy,  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men ;  but 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto 
men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man, 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  foi^iven  him,  neiUier  in  this  world, 
neither. in  the  world  to  come.'' 

The  sin,  specified  in  these  declarations,  is  obviously  singled  out, 
as  being  alone  in  the  list  of  human  crimes,  and  as  plainly  standing 
far  aloof  from  every  other.  *'  All  manner  of  sin,  and  of  blasphe- 
my," says  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, "  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  men  :  but  wlu>soever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
shall  not  be  foi^iven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come."  AH  other  sins  are  pardoiiable :  this  lies  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  infinite  mercy. 

It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  man;  or, 
•  in  other  words,  to  awaken,  convince,  and  renew  the  soul :  that  is, 
to  communicate  to  it  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  To  resist  the 
commencement,  and  the  prepress,  of  religion  in  our  fellow-men  is, 
therefore,  to^resist  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  peculiar 
office.  To  speak  evil  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  reli- 
gion in  the  soul  is  to  speak  evil  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  of  his  peculiar 
agency;  of  his  appropriate  character;  of  the  great  purpose,  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world.  Of  all  purposes  this  is  the  most 
benevolent,  the  most  glorious,  the  most  godlike.  It  is  no  other, 
than  to  rescue  an  immense  multitude  of  the  human  race  from  end- 
less sin  and  death,  and  to  raise  them  to  immortal  life  and  holiness. 
Compared  with  it,  the  creation  of  the  whole  material  system  is 
nothing.  God,  here,  is  seen  in  bis  most  honourable,  and  most 
amiable,  character ;  and  is  eminently  jealous  for  bis  glory,  and  re- 
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gards  all  opposition  made  to  him,  while  engaged  in  this  most 
benevolent  employment,  with  peculiar  abhorrence. 

I  will  not  say,  1  do  not  feel  that  it  can  warrantably  be  said,  nei- 
ther do  I  believe,  that  every  degree  of  opposition  to  this  work  of  the 
divine  Spirit  amounts  to  the  unpardonable  sin  ;  but  that  this  sin  is 
found  somewhere  in  the  progress  of  such  resistance,  and  in  so^nc 
degree  or  other  of  this  evil  speaking,  1  see  no  reason  to  doubt. 
What  is  there,  which  can  be  called  speaking  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  speaking  against  his  peculiar,  appropriate,  official  agencj 
is  not  of  this  nature  ?  The  reason,  why  this  crime  cannot  be  for- 
given,  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  attacking,  and  insulting,  God,  when 
coming  out  to  men  on  the  kindest  of  all  designs ;  with  foi^ive- 
ness,  sanctification,  and  eternal  life,  in  his  hands  ;  presenting  him- 
self in  a  character,  singularly  amiable,  and  glorious;  and  demand- 
ing of  mankind  their  highest  adoration,  gratitude,  and  praise. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  doing  the  greatest  injury^  in  our  power j  nay, 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  injuries^  to  our  fellow-men.  It  is  to  fix 
them  in  obstinate  and  hopeless  sin.  It  is  to  help  them  onward  to 
perdition.  It  is  to  preclude  them  from  the  attainment  of  holiness. 
It  is  to  rob  them  of  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  God.  It  is  to  shut 
them  out  of  heaven.  Compared  with  these  things,  what  is  it  to 
plunder  them  of  their  estates  by  fraud,  or  of  their  lives  by  murder  ? 

Let  every  person,  then,  who  finds  in  himself  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  enter  upon  this  employment,  tremble,  lest  he  be  found 
fighting  against  God*  Let  him  shudder,  lest  he  should  even  now 
be  advancing,  lest  he  should  already  have  far  advanced,  towards 
the  perpetration  of  that  sin,  for  which  there  is  no  foi^iveness. 
Let  him  remember,  that  his  progress  in  this  dreadful  course  may 
be  real,  rapid,  and  yet  imperceptible  to  himself.  Sinners  are 
rarely  sensible  of  the  growth  of  their  evil  habits  ;  and  never,  of 
the  rapidity,  with  which  they  grow  ;  nor  oi  the  guilt,  which  them- 
selves incur  by  indulging  them  ;  nor  of  the  danger,  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  But  neither  the  guilt,  nor  the  danger,  are  on  this 
account  the  less  real,  or  the  less  to  be  dreaded.  How  would  the 
most  stout  hearted  person  in  this  assembly  tremble,  if  assured,  that 
the  sentence  of  final  condemnation  was  already  passed  upon  him ; 
and  that  his  perdition  was  sealed  on  this  side  of  the  grave ! 

At  the  same  time,  let  those,  who  are  awakened  to  solemn  conT 
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sideration  coQceming  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace^  and 
have  began  to  remember,  that  they  have  souls,  which  must  either 
be  saved,  or  lost,  beware  how  they  resist  the  merciful  influence  of 
the  same  divine  Agent  in  rousing  them  to  just  thoughts  about  their 
condition,  and  a  rational  concern  for  their  eternal  well  being.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  oppose  the  Spirit  of  God,  thus  graciously  em- 
ployed  to  bring  us  to  salvation.  God  is  not  mocked.  If  you  for- 
sake him,  he  will  forsake  you  :  and  you  have  no  right  to  believe, 
that  he  will  ever  return  to  you  again.  Keep  before  your  eyes  the 
parable  of  the  unclean  spirit^  who,  after  he  had  gone  out  of  the  man, 
and  had  wandered  for  a  season  in  desert  places^  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none^  said  to  himself ^  "  /  will  return  to  my  hotue^  whence  I 
came  otU."  Accordingly  he  went,  and  found  it  empty ^  swept,  and 
garnished*  Then  he  took  seven  other  spirits,  worse  than  himself, 
and  entered  with  them  into  the  soul  of  the  miserable  wretch, 
firom  whom  he  had  been  once  cast  out.  Well  might  our  Sa- 
viour add  this  melancholy  reflection,  ^^  The  last  state  of  that  man 
is  worse  than  thefirst.^^ 


VOL.  u  5^ 
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Isaiah  Ix.  8. 

Who  are  thescj   that  fiy  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their 

windows  ? 

These  words  are  a  part  of  the  most  splendid  Prophecj  eon- 
ceming  the  future  glory  of  the  Church,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Prophet  describes,  in  the 
most  affecting  terms,  the  miserable  state  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
'  immediately  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  world,  immediately  before  the  Millennium.  In  the 
last  mentioned  period  of  declension,  God  is  exhibited  as  inflicting 
exemplary  vengeance  upon  the  apostates,  especially  concerned  in 
it;  and  then,  as  gloriously  exerting  his  power,  wisdom,  and  mer- 
cy, to  save  the  world  from  absolute  ruin.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  united  display  of  vengeance  and  mercy,  it  is  declared,  that 
they  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  west^  and  his  glory 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  enemy  will  indeed  come  in  like  a 
flood;  but  his  exertions,  however  furious  and  formidable  they 
may  seem,  will  be  in  vain :  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him.  The  Redeemer  also  will  come  to  Zton,  and 
tmto  them  that  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  Christ  will  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  manner  to  his  church,  and  to  his  ministers^  for 
their  protection,  encouragement,  and  success.  The  covenant, 
mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  will  then  be  carried 
into  complete  execution.  The  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Word  of 
God,  will  no  more  depart  from  his  children,  nor  from  their  chil- 
dren, throughout  all  succeeding  generations. 
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Enraptured  with  the  prospect  of  these  wonderful  events,  the 
Prophet  hastens  throu^  the  intervenii^  ages  on  the  wings  of  in- 
spiration ;  and,  stationing  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious 
scenes,  which  he  had  anticipated  with  wonder  and  d^elight,  calls 
upon  the  church  to  art'^e,  and  shine  )  her  light  heit^  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her.  Darkness,  he  informs  her, 
Toill,  indeed,  at  the  i^pment  of  her  approaching  prosperity,  cover 
the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people  :  btU  tlu  Lord  shall  arise 
vpon  her,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  her.  As  an  immediate 
effect  of  this  peculiar  manifestation  of  Christ  to  his  church,  he 
informs  her,  that  the  Gentiles,  the  innumerable  inhabitants  of  this 
great  world,  shall  come  to  her  light,  and  their  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  her  sun-rising.  The  Prophet  then  directs  her  to  lift  up  her 
eyes  round  about  ^  i.  e«  to  cast  them  over  the  whole  horizon ;  and 
to  see.  "  All  they,''  he  exclaims,  ^^  are  now  gathering  themselves 
together ;  they  come  unto  thee*"  This  is  the  end,  for  which 
they  assemble  by  one  great  and  universal  impulse,  moving  at  once 
the  whole  family  of  Adam.  Strangers  as  they  have  heretofore 
been,  they  have  now  become  sons  and  daughters ;  and  shall  be 
nursed,  or  carried,  as  children,  at  her  side.  « 

Full  of  this  astonishing  event,  so  sudden,  so  momentous,  the 
Prophet,  continuing  his  strain  of  rapture,  and  addressing  the 
church  in  the  name  of  God,  subjoins,  ^^  '^Thou  shalt  fear,  and 
overflow  with  joy ;  and  thy  heart  shall  be  ruffled,  and  dilated. 
And  the  riches  of  the  sea  shall  be  poured  in  upon  thee,  when  the 
wealth  of  the  nations  shall  come  unto  thee.  An  inundation  of 
camels  shall  cover  thee  :  the  drohie'daries  of  Midian  and  Epha. 
All  of  then)  from  Saba  shall  come :  gold  and  frankincense  diall 
ibey  bear.  And  the  praise  of  Jehovah  shall  they  joyfully  pro- 
claim* All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  unto  thee :  unto 
fliee  shall  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  minister.  They  shall  ascend 
with  acceptance  on  my  altar:  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my 
glory." 

These  animals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  exhibited  as  partaking 
of  the  same  general  impulse,  and  (instead  of  being  compelled,  as 
heretofore,  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,)  as  voluntarily  assembling 

"^  Lowth^s  Traaalation. 
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themselves ;  taking  bj  one  common  instinct  the  road  to  Jeru$alem; 
and  of  their  own  accord  ascending  the  altar  of  God.  Amazed  at 
this  unexampled  event,  the  Prophet  casts  his  eyes  beyond  this 
multitude  of  voluntary  offerings ;  and  beholds  a  vast  assembly  of 
mankind,  moving  onward  in  the  same  direction,  and  pointing 
their  course  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  At  this  wonderful  sight, 
he  exclaims,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  '^  Who  are  these,  that 
fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?" 

The  question,  ''  Who  are  these  ?''  plainly  indicates,  that  the 
persons,  spoken  of,  were  either  unknown,  or  unexpected*  They 
are  said  to^y,  as  a  cloud.  They  were,  of  course,  a  vast  multi- 
tude, and  were  hastening  eagerly  to  their  place  of  desttnaiionm 
They  are  said  to  fly,  as  the  doves  to  their  windows :  and  were, 
therefore,  considered  as  returning  with  a  dove4ike  spirit  to  their 
final  and  proper  residence.  As  this  is  a  prediction  inspired  by 
God  himself;  it  will  one  day  be  certainly  fulfilled. 

From  the  text,  thus  introduced,  i  derive  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

I.  At  some  future  period,  a  vast  Multitude  of  mankind  will  be 
'  gathered  into  the  Church  of  Christ* 

II.  T%is  multitude  will^  in  a  great  measure^  consist  of  such  per  * 
sons^  as  were  not  rationally  expected  to  become  Christians. 

III.  These  persons  will  enter  the  Church,  of  their  ovm  accord^  and 
Toith  great  earnestness  of  mind. 

IV.  T%e]f  will  possess  a  dove-like  character. 

I.  At  some  future  period,  a  vast  Multitude  of  mankind  will  be 
gathered  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  there  can  be  little  doubt  to  him, 
who  admits  this  chapter  to  be  a  part  of  divine  Revelation.  At  its 
commencement,  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  arise  and  shiu  ; 
her  light  being  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  tgnm  her : 
and  is  informed,  that  the  Gentiles,  u  e.  the  great  body  of  them ; 
the  mass  of  mankind,  comprehended,  in  the  Jewish  language,  un- 
der this  name,  shall  come  to  her  light ;  or  as  it  is  rendered  by 
Bishop  Lowthy  shall  walk  in  her  light;  and  their  kir^s  in  the 
brightness  of  her  sun-rising :  i.  e.  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  or  the  moral  light  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  5th 
verse,  the  church  is  directed  to  lift  up  her  eyes  round  aboui^  and 
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to^ee:  and  is  informed,  that  all  of  them  are  gathering  themsehea 
together,  and  commg  unio  her.  Finally,  it  is  declared,  that  they 
are  become  her  sons  and  daughters^  who  are  to  be  carried,  and 
fostered,  as  beloved  children,  at  her  side. 

This  immense  train  is  the  subject  of  the  text.  The  great 
world  of  men  is  the  body^  which  flying  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves 
to  their  windows,  occasioned  the  astonishment  and  rapture  of  the 
Prophet. 

II.  This  multitude  will^  in  a  great  measure,  consist  of  such  per- 
sons, as  were  not  rationally  expected  to  become  Christians* 

This  troth  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  question  in  the  text : 
a  question,  asked  evidently  with  surprise  and  exclamation.  ^^  Who 
are  these,  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  V^ 
Why  is  this  inquiry  made  ?  Evidently  because  those,  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  were  either  unknown  to  the  Prophet,  or  were  un- 
expected by  him.'  They  cannot  have  been  unknown;  because 
he  has  before  told  us  who  they  were.  It  was  their  character, 
therefore,  which  especially  astonished  his  mind.  Nor  shall  we 
wonder  at  this  fact,  if  we  consider  the  actual  character  of  those, 
who  are  here  exhibited  as  voluntarily  hastening  into  the  kingdom 
ofChrist.  They  are  Heathen^  Mohammedans,  Votaries  of  the 
Greek  and  Romish  superstitions^  Jews,  and  Infidels.  All  these 
have  been  bitter  and  persecuting  enemies  to  Christ  and  his 
church.  The  Heathen,  1  acknowledge,  did  not,  in  many  in* 
stances,  even  know  him  by  name.  Yet  they  always  opposed  his 
govemnnent,  and  redemption,  so  far  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
them ;  refused  to  perform  those  acts  of  duty,  which  they  under- 
stood; and  obstinately  and  characteristically  perpetrated  the 
crimes,  which  he  had  forbidden.  The  rest  knew,  and  rejected, 
him ;  hated  his  word,  and  his  followers  ;  were  guilty  of  every  sin ; 
and  neglected  every  duty.  Well  might  the  Prophet  be  astonish- 
ed at  the  sight  of  such  men,  changed  into  disciples  of  the  Redeem- 
er. Were  we  to  be  alive  at  the  time,  and  to  be  actual  specta- 
tors of  the  event;  should  we  not  be  amazed  to  see  the  Jew,  with 
a  heart  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  reacting  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  by  bitterly  opposing  his.  redemption,  and  a  reprobate  of 
eighteen  hundred  years*  changed  into  a  penitent,  believing,  meek, 
humble^  disciple  of  the  Redeemer?    Should  we  not  be  astonish^ 
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ed  to  behold  the  Mohamnudan^  lewd,  revengefiil,  bigoted)  and 
seeking  a  paradise  of  seosuality  b;  external  abltttions,  pilgrimages 
to  Meccaj  and  stapid  veneration  for  the -Author  of  the  iTofYHi,  pub- 
licly professing  the  faith,  which  he  had  perBecoted  for  more  than 
twelve  centuneSf  and  mingling  his  anthems  with  those  of  the  very 
Christians,  whom  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  exterminate  with 
the  sword  ?  What  emotions  must  it  excite  in  us  to  see  the. disci- 
ple of  Brahma,  trained  for  four  thousand  years  in  principles  and 
practices  of  stupidity,  licentiousness  and  crime,  and  bound  by  in- 
dissoluble chains  as  a  galley  slave  of  superstition  ;  the  Chinese j  the 
child  of  fraud  and  trick,  a  senseless  votary  of  the  Idol  Fo,  a  mere 
mass  of  lust  and  brutishness ;  the  Caffre,  a  human  animal,  raised 
but  one  degree  above  the  verge  of  moral  agency ;  the  shrivelled 
inhabitant  o(  J^ew  Hollattd;  the  sluggish  native  oi  KamsduUka^ 
and  the  wolf  like  American  savage :  all  casting  off  their  whole  attire 
of  sin  and  lust,  of  ignorance  and  frenzy,  of  fraud  and  revenge ; 
and  coming  abroad,  under  the  venial  influence  of  the  Sun  of  hea- 
ven, in  a  new  clothing  of  penitence,  faith,  and  love  ?  How  won- 
derful a  prospect  would  be  presented  to  «s  by  the  conversicm  of 
the  fool,  who  haih  said  m  his  heart,  ^^  There  is  no  God;'*^  and  of  the 
wretch,  who  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  preceding  life  in  ander^ 
mining  the  Scriptures,  in  laughing  at  the  Saviour,  and  in  labour- 
ing with  all  his  powers  to  destroy  Christianity  ?  What  a  novel 
and  delightful  prospect  will  it  be  to  see  churches  rise  in  the  wastes 
of  Arabia,  and  the  forests  of  Tartan/ ;  on  the  savage  shores  of 
Nootka,  and  the  burning  sands  of  Negrolaiid?  How  dionld  we 
be  startled  to  hear  the  enraptured  songs  of  the  Psalmist  resoand- 
ed  by  the  precipices  of  Imaus ;  and  the  hymns  of  evangelical  pie- 
ty re-echoed  by  the  cliffs  of  the  Atides  ?  7%e  wilderness  would, 
then  indeed,  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  desert  be  changed  into  the 
garden  of  God.  Then  the  wolf  would  lie  down  with  the  tasnb^ 
the  lion  eat  straw  as  the  ox  ;  the  child  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp  ; 
and  the  weaned  child  on  the  den  of  the  cockatrice. 

III.  These  persons  will  enter  the  church  of  their  own  accord,  and 
with  great  earnestness  of  mind. 

All  the  declarations  concerning  them  in  the  context,  which  re- 
late to  the  subject,  exhibit  this  truth  in  a  decisive  manner.  The 
Prophet  presents  them  to  the  church,  and  to  us,  as  gathering 
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themselves  together,  to  come  unto  her ;  and  collecting  all  their 
treasives,  to  present  them  to  her  as  a  free-will  offering.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  spontaneoasly  building  up  her  walls ;  as  cheerful- 
ly ministering  to  her  necessity,  and  her  comfort ;  as  bowing  them- 
selves before  her  in  humble  confession  of  their  former  abuse ;  and 
as  prostrating  themselves  at  the  soles  of  her  feet,  as  an  atone* 
ment  for  their  opposition,  injustice,  and  contempt.  In  the  Text, 
alaoy  they  ^^  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ;'^  as 
bound  homeward  on  a  favourite  undertaking ;  on  an  ehterprize, 
which  could  not  be  delayed. 

Sim  Paul  informs  us,  that  the  future  reception  of  the  Jews  into 
the  chofch  of  Christ  will  be  to  the  Gentiles  as  life  from  the  dead^ 
In  other  words,  the  Gentiles,  roused  by  this  great  event,  will, 
with  one  accord,  awake  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life ;  or, 
renoancing  their  former  character  of  sin,  will  assume  that  of  holi- 
ness, in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  as  strongly  to  resemble  the  re- 
surrection of  the  final  day. 

If  we  attentively  consider  the  circumstances  which  will  accom- 
pany this  event,  we  cannot  fail  to  discern,  that  the  natore  of  the 
case  lends  the  high^t  probability  to  the  prediction.  The  system 
of  truths  in  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  which  they  will  yield 
themselves  to  the  Redeemer,  is,  to  almost  all  these  persons,  un- 
known and  unheard  of.  The  views,  which  it  will  present  to 
them  at  the  time  of  their  Conversion  to  God,  will  be  new,  strange, 
and  surprising.  It  is  a  system,  containing  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  unrivalled  beauty,  supreme  excellence,  and  unexampled  sub- 
limity ;  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  Angels  could  not  have  de- 
vised, and  which  Angels  will  investigate  with  intense  study  and 
transport  forever  and  ever.  It  is  a  system,  which  discloses 
all  their  duty  to  God,  to  themselves,  and  to  their  feltow«crea- 
tures.  Finally,  it  is  a  system,  which  produces  every  virtue,  com- 
municates every  comfort,  and  inspires  every  hope,  found  in  the 
present  life ;  and  prepares  them  for  endless  improvement,  exalta- 
tion and  felicity,  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  disposition^  also,  effectuated  in  them  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  enter  the  Divine  Kingdom,  is 
a  disposition,  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  truths,  which  they 
have  imbibed,  as  the  Word  of  God ;  realizing  their  own  endless 
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interest  in  them  all ;  and  finding  an  entire  delight  in  yielding  to 
them  perpetual  obedience.  It  is  a  disposition,  opening  with  an 
expansive  benevolence,  with  a  sublime  friendship,  to  the  various 
members  of  this  delightful  kingdom  ;  rejoicing  in  their  virtue  and 
happiness ;  contributing,  with  vigorous  efforts,  to  the  advance^ 
ment  of  both ;  and  giving  itself  up  to  the  contemplation,  worship 
and  enjoyment,  of  Infinite  Perfection. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  they  are  beings^  created  oneo. 
Of  >  rebels  they  have  become  children ;  of  aliens  they  have  be** 
,  come  heirs  ;  of  outcasts  they  have  become  favourites  of  God;  of 
nuisances  to  the  universe  they  have  become  blessings.  They 
are  born  into  a  new  world  ;  a  world  of  light  and  glory,  into  which 
they  have  unexpectedly  entered  from  a  dungeon  of  sin,  of  dark* 
ness,  and  of  woe.  In  a  word,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  imbib- 
ed, the  character  acquired,  and  the  situation  gained,  are  all  such, 
as  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  best  thoughts,  and  the  most  deligfatful 
emotions;  as  to  ennoble  every  faculty,  and  quicken  every  exer- 
tion. Who  can  doubt,  that  such  men,  so  circumstanced,  would 
manifest  singular  ardour  of  mind,  when  taking  possession  of  bless- 
ings so  numerous,  and  of  such  inestimable  importance  ? 

IV.   They  will  possess  a  dove-like  character. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Dove  are  tiarmlessness^  gen* 
tlenessy  affection,  and  constancy.  Such  are  the  attributes  of  those, 
who  form  this  great  assembly. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  descended  on  Christ  at  his  baptism, 
*  he  assumed  the  visible  form  of  a  dove.  In  this  manner  he  indi- 
cated his  own  character,  and  that  of  the  Saviour,  on  whom  he 
rested.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  The 
disposition  of  Christians  is  produced  by  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  partakes  of  his  proper  character;  and  is,  there- 
fore, throughout  the  Scriptures  denominated  spiritual.  Accord- 
ingly, the  meek  and  humble  virtues  are,  every  where  in  the  sa- 
cred volume,  presented  to  us  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  disposition.  Not  heroism,  not  magnanimity,  but  love,  joy^ 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and 
temperance,  are  recited  by  St.  Paul,  as  the  peculiar  firuits  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  renovated  mind. 

It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Christians  to  have  the  same 
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nindj  which  was  alsQ  in  Christ,  and  to  walk  as  he  also  walkedm 
What  was  the  predominatiDg  character  of  Christ  ?  It  was,  as  I 
remarked,  beaatifully  imaged  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
him  in  the  form  ofadov^^  and  is  everywhere  described  in  the 
Scriptares,  in  exact  conformity  to  this  divine  symbol.  <'  Take 
nay  yoke  upon  you,''  says  this  glorious  Person  to  the  world  of 
suffering  sinners, ''  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart.''  <'  Such  an  high  priest,"  says  St.  Paul,  '*  became  us,  who 
was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners :  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  sufiered,  he 
threatened  not ;  but  committed  his  cause  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously."  '^  He  was  led,"  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  ''  as  a 
Iamb  to  the  slaughter;  and^  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dnmb,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth.'^  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  Redeemer,  universally  exhibited.  The  same  character 
Christians  are  both  commanded,  and  declared,  to  possess,  in  the 
sacred  volume.  Christ,  when  his  apostles  went  out  upon  their 
first  mission,  directed  them  to  ht  wist  as  serpents,  and  harmless  a9 
doves.  Of  his  church  He  says,  ^'  My  sister,  my  dove,  my  undefiled, 
18  but  one."  The  Psalmist,  also,  in  a  prayer  to  God,  says,  ^^  O 
deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove  unto  the  wicked ;  foiget 
not  the  congregation  of  thy  poor  forever." 

This  character  is  pre-eminently  lovely.  To  be  harmless, 
homble^meek,  gentle,  afiectionate  and  faithful,  is  to  be  highly  ex- 
cellent, useful  and  praise-worthy.  "  The  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,"  says  St.  Peter ^  "  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price." 

What  a  change  must  be  wrought  in  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
before  they  can  possess  this  distinguished  exceUence !  What  im- 
pure and  proud  hearts  must  they  resign ;  what  fierce  and  bloody 
passions  must  they  overcome ;  what  deceitful  and  fraudulent  pur- 
poses must  they  renounce ;  what  unjust  and  oppressive  lives 
must  they  reform ;  in  order  to  resemble  doves ;  in  order  to  re- 
semble Christ  ?  What  a  new  face  would  this  melancholy  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow  wear,  if  inhabited  by  beings,  instamped  with 
this  divine  image  of  the  Redeemer !  How  soon  would  tyranny 
and  war ;  how  soon  would  fraud  and  robbery ;  how  soon  would 
gambling  houses  and  brothels ;  how  soon  would  jails  and  gibbets ; 
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vanish  from  the  earth ;  and  Icare  its  face  clear  for  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood;  for  piety  and  love;  for  gratitude  ^ 
praise !  Heaven  would  once  more  shine  with  pristine  benignity 
upon  the  earth ;  paradise  again  blossom  on  its  sarface ;  and  an- 
gels become,  anew,  the  visitors  of  men. 

REMARKS. 

Ist.  From  these  Observations  it  is  evident,  that  there  vfillj  here* 
after,  be  a  general  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  world* 

The  change,  whose  effects  have  been  here  described,  will  be 
no  other  than  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness*  The  only  diflerencc, 
made  in  the  state  of  the  world,  at  the  time  which  is  usually  called 
the  Millennium,  will  be  accomplished  merely  by  the  prevalence 
of  religion  throughout  the  earth,  and  by  the  consequences,  which 
religion  draws  in  its  train.  The  sole  distinction  in  the  dnracter 
of  Adam,  before,  and  after,  he  became  an  apostate,  was,  that  in 
the  former  case  he  was  religious,  and  in  the  latter  sinful.  Eiden 
was  formed,  and  garnished,  as  the  proper  mansion  of  religious 
Adam*  A  world  of  thorns  and  briers,  of  toil  and  death,  was  fitted 
to  be  the  residence,  of  sinful  Adam,  if  he  had  not  sinned,  para- 
dise would  have  bloomed  forever. 

In  a  future,  happier  state  of  this  world,  mankind  wiH  nniver- 
sally  become  religious  ;  and  fly  as  a  cloud,  into  the  l^pf^dom  of 
Christ.  Renewed  by  his  Spirit,  and  transformed  into  his  mage, 
they  will  receive  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  confide  in  his  atone- 
ment, yield  themselves  to  his  government,  and  follow  his  exam- 
ple. All  these,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are  nothing 
more,  than  merely  to  become  subjects  of  his  religion.  The  bless- 
ings, conferred  on  them  at  this  period,  however  great,  numerous 
or  permanent,  will  only  spring  up  as  the  proper  consequences  df 
this  character* 

Whenever  men  in  considerable  numbers  become,  within  a 
short  period,  subjects  of  piety.  Religion  is,  in  customary  language, 
said  to  have  revived*  A  Revival  of  Religion,  therefore^  means  no- 
thing  more,  t?ian  that  multitudes,  in  a  kind  of  concert,  andvnthin  a 
lUtle  time,  feel,  and  confess,  its  power*  Of  course,  the  wouderfiil 
change  in  this  world,  at  the  commencement  of  the  MiUenniimi, 
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WiU  be  merely  an  universal  Revival  of  Religion  throughout  the 
great  family  of  Adam.  As  this,  in  unquestionable  terms,  is  pre^* 
dieted  by  a  Prophet  of  God ;  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass. 

3dly.  This  Revival  will  furnish  a  soltd  foundation  of  joy  to  the 
Universe, 

It  cannot  but  be  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  the  Universe  to 
have  even  o[ie  of  its  inhabitants  made  better  and  happier.  When- 
ever this  change  is  extended  to  two,  twenty,  one  thousand,  or 
ogie  million,  the  reasons  for  rejoicing  are  proportionally  increased. 
At  the  period,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  an  endless 
multitude  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  made  wiser,  better  and  hap- 
pier, than  before ;  and  than,  otherwise,  they  would  be  throng* 
out  eternity. 

RatioBal  minds  are  capable  of  being,  indefinitely,  the  subjects 
of  sin  or  holiness,  and  of  misery  or  happiness,  according  to  their- 
own  choice,  if  they  choose  sin ;  they  choose  with  it  misery,  its 
inseparable  companion.  If  they  choose  holiness ;  they  ever  find 
happiness,  by  its  side.  Piety,  benevolence,  and  self-government, 
produce,  by  their  own  proper  efficacy,  blessings  innumerable, 
both  within  and  without  us ;  and  destroy  the  root,  and  stem,  of 
bitterness,  by  whose  fruits  our  minds  are  defiled,  and  our  capa- 
city for  enjoyment  converted  into  a  mere  cause  ofsufiering. 

Self>-Government  would  annihilate,  at  once,  all  the  evils  of 
wrath,  envy,  malice,  and  revenge;  of  drunkenness,  gluttony, 
lewdness,  and  sloth ;  together  with  their  dreadful  attendants,  re- 
morse, self-abhorrenee,  the  fear  of  a  future  judgment,  and  the 
terrible  alarms  of  an  approaching  retribution. 

What  blessings  to  others  ^ould  the  enlarged  benevolence  of 
the  Goapel  effi^^tuate  ?  How  many  quarrels  and  litigations,  how 
«  many' slanders  and  frauds,  how  many  treacheries  and  seductions, 
hew  many  oppressions  and  persecutions,  how  many  wars  and  ra- 
vages, would  it  banish  in  a  moment  ?  How  soon  would  the  rack, 
the  wheel,  and  the  £>ggot,  be  buried ;  the  prison  moulder  into 
dust ;  the  gibbet  cease  to  frown  on  the  shrinking  passenger ;  and 
die  furnace  kindle  its  flames  no  more  for  the  viction  of  cruelty 
and  pride. 

Delighted  with  this  proapect,  Piety,  beftding  the  knee  of  Atvo^ 
tion,  Ufting  up  her  meek  and  humble  eyes  toward  heaven,  and 
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raising  her  hands  to  the  Throne  of  Mercj,  would  call  down  upon 
the  reviving  world  a  shower  of  blessings  from  Him,  who  hath  not 
said  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  '^  Seek  ye  my  face  in  Tain.'' 

Such,  my  brethren,  will  hereafter  be  the  actual  state  of  things, 
before  this  earthly  system  shall  be  completed.  All  these  horrorB 
will  hereafter  cease.  The  sword  will  one  day  be  beaien  into  a 
plough'skare,  and  the  spear  into  a  prtming-hook^  Trophies  will 
one  day  rise,  no  more  on  the  bones  of  the  vanquished,  and  lau- 
rels be  nourished  no  more  by  the  blood  of  man.  Every  land, 
like  the  land  of  promise,  will  be  employed,  not  during  a  few,  mo- 
mentary national  Festivals,  but  from  age  to  age,  in  the  worship  of 
Jehovah ;  and  no  man  shall  desire,  or  invade,  it,  while  the  iidia-* 
bitants  go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord. 

Kor  will  the  internal  state  of  each  nation  be  less  safe,  and  hap* 
py.  Rulers  J  under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  will  ruUjtuily, 
and  in  the  fear  of  God*  Of  course  they  will  be  beneficent  as  thB 
light  of  the  morning,  even  a  morning  without  clpuds  ;  and  ob  tJb« 
clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  of  thefietd* 
First  in  station,  they  will  be  first  in  worth ;  in  virtue ;  in  piety: 
tind  while  they  will  cease  to  be  a  terror,  because  none  will  do  tvilj 
they  will  be  the  praise  o/*al],  because  all  will  do  well. 

In  towns  and  cities  also,  the  Theatre  will  cease  to  entice,  cor- 
rupt, and  destroy,  the  thoughtless  crowd  of  victims  to  sense  and 
sin.  The  Brothel  will  no  more  hang  but  the  sign  of  pollution, 
and  perdition,  to  allure  infatuated  wretches  into  the  path,  which 
goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  The  dram-shop  will  no  long- 
er solicit  the  surrender  of  reason,  duty,  and  salvation,  to  drunken- 
ness and  brutality.  Night  will  no  more  draw  her  great  curtain 
over  those  felon  sins,  which,  like  spirits  from  the  abyss,  have 
hitherto  haunted  and  terrified  this  miserable  world. 

In  the  family  also,  no  drunken,  lewd,  or  cruel  husband ;  no 
false,  abandoned  wife  ;  no  rebellious,  graceless,  debauched  child  ; 
will  murder  domestic  peace,  comfort,  or  hope ;  nor  present  die 
prospect  of  a  relation,  dear  and  tenderly  beloved,  ripening  for  the 
wrath  to  come.  The  morning  will  no  more  dawn ;  the  evenii^ 
will  no  more  descend ;  the  sabbath  will  no  more  return ;  with- 
out flie  return  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  without  the  rising  of  sweet 
incense  to  the  heavens. 
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The  wretched,  forsaken  wanderer  will  then  find  a  home.  The 
heart  of  charitj  will  be  cold,  and  her  hand  closed,  no  more. 
Strangers,  by  this  new,  alchymical  process,  will  be  converted  into 
neighbours,  and  enemies  into  friends.. 

In  the  place  of  all  the  sins,  and  horrors,  of  this  dismal  world, 
peace,  descending  from  Heaven,  will  hush  every  tumult,  and  eve- 
ry storm.  Joy  will  smile,  and  triumph,  at  her  side  :  and  love  will 
scatter  in  her  path  unceasing  and  unnumbered  blessings  for  all 
people. 

The  picture,  which  has  here  been  drawn  of  this  divine  subject, 
is  faint  and  faded,  when  compared  with  the  colours,  in  which  the 
prospect  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Evangelical  Prophet. 
'^  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man 
went  through  thee ;  1  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy 
of  many  generations.  Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  Gentiles ; 
and  shalt  be  fostered  at  the  breast  of  kings.  And  thou  shalt  know, 
that  I,  the  Lord,  am  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Mighty 
one  of  Jacob.  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold;  and  for  iron  I  will 
bring  silver ;  and  for  wood  brass ;  and  for  stones  iron :  I  will  also 
make  thine  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteousness.  Vio- 
lence shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land  ;  wasting,  nor  destruc- 
tion, within  thy  borders  ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation, 
and  thy  gates  Praise.  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by 
day ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee : 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy. God 
ihy  glory.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous :  they  shall  in- 
herit the  land  forever :  the  branch  of  my  planting ;  the  work  of 
my  hands ;  that  I  may  be  glorified.  A  little  one  shall  become  a 
thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation.  I  the  Lord  will  has- 
ten it  in  its  time.'' 

Is  there  not  here,  my  brethren,  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  eve- 
ry rational  being  ?  In  what  do  we,  in  what  ought  we,  to  rejoice, 
bat  in  real,  extensive,  and  permanent  good.  Here  the  good  is 
all  real;  exquisite;  diffused  over  the  earth;  and  extended 
through  eternity.  The  world,  no  longer  a  world  of  sin,  disgrace, 
and  woe,  becomes  a  world  of  virtue,  glory,  and  happiness ;  and 
is  changed  from  a  desert  into  a  paradise.    Its  inhabitants  re- 
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nounce  their  sio ;  escape  fro^i  hub  ;  aod  are  anew  deatioed  to 
never-eudiog  impravement,  exaltation,  and  transport* 

Sdly.  From  these  obdervatioiis  it  follows  also  that  the  aaine 
things  are  partiail}  true  of  every  Revival  of  lieligion* 

Every  Revival  of  Rtiigtmi  is  of  the  same  nature  with  this  great 
and  general  one :  the  ditference  between  this  add  others  being 
only  in  degree.  Religion,  at  the  present  time,  is  less  exleuded, 
and  less  vigorous,  than  it  will  be  at  the  glorious  era,  wbkh  we 
have  been  contemplating.  Still,  so  iar-as  it  actually  exists,  it  is 
to  be  r^arded  with  the  same  emotions.  Every  such  Revival  is, 
therefore,  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  all  the  rational  creatures  of 
God. 

Ttytrt  isJQjf  in  Heaven;  in  saiatst  in  angels,  and  in  God  Him* 
self;  over  one  sinner  that  repentethf  more  thctn  over  ninety  oimI 
nine  just  persons^  mho  need  no  repentance*  That  benevolent  and 
happy  world  experiences  new  sensations  of  delight,  throughout  aU 
its  extended  r^ioiis,  at  the  return  of  a  sii^le  apostate.  Ever; 
face  wears  a  new  smile  of  complacency ;  and  every  heart  glows 
with  an  ex(|Uisite  addition  to  its  own  immortal  joys. 

What  then  must  be  the  texture  of  that  mind,  which,  here  ou 
earth,  .is  npt  warmed  to  rapture  at  the  sight  of  a  sinner,  raised 
from  death,  and  restored  to  life,  virtue  and  happiness?  How 
would  you  feel,  my  brethren,  jf  you  beheld  the  escape  of  the 
same  man  from  a  disease,  which  doomed  him  to  languish  and  suf^ 
fer  while  he  lived ;  from  an  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  whose 
doors  were  never  opened,  unless  to  yield  its  inhabitants  to  the 
gibbet ;  from  slow  sufleriogs  on  the  rack,  which  were  to  temik- 
nate  only  in  the  grave  ?  Would  you  not  hail  the  mnryeUooB  re* 
torn  of  health  to  the  hopeless  patient ;  of  liberty,  proclaimed  to 
the  wretched  prisoner;  and  of  ease,  hope  and  safety,  to  the 
friendless,  agonizing  captive  ?  Would  you  not  rejoice  in  his  joy ; 
exult  in  his  exultation ;  and  mingle  smiles  and  transports,  witli 
his? 

How  much  nobler  a  cause  of  exultation  is  fumiabed  by  the  con* 
version  of  a  sin,*er  to  God  ?  Before,  he  was  an  apostate ;  a  jre- 
bel;  an  unbeliever  ;^a^  outcas^t;  fixed  in  immoveable  sin,  and 
condenwed  to  hopeless  ruin.    But  the  apostate  has  become  a 
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penitent ;  the  infidel  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  flie  rehel  a  child  of 
God ;  the  oat-cast  an  heir  <tf  the  Universe  Sin  shall  no  more 
regain  its  power  over  his  mind.  Virtue  has  ascended  the  throne ; 
and  will  reign  over  him  with  a  dominion,  which  shall  increase  and 
improve  forever* 

Do  you  claim  to  be  regarded  a«  patriots ;  and  to  love  the  pros- 
perity  of  your  country  ?  And  can  you  be  indifierent  to  the  well- 
Imng  of  a  world  ?  Shall  angels  smile,  and  glow,  and  join  their 
flODgs  of  rapture,  upon  the  salvation  of  a  dying  soul  ?  And  can 
men,  the  brethren  of  the  riiined  and  redeemed  captive,  refuse  to 
miite  in  the  joy  ?  Can  earth  be  senseless,  stupid  and  dead,  at  a 
sight,  which  moves  ail  Heaven  to  its  centre  ? 

There  are,  my  brethren ;  there  are  in  this  land  ;  men,  who  op- 
pose, decry,  and  ridicule.  Revivals  of  Religion.  Few,  peihaps 
none,  of  theae  persons  profess  to  direct  their  hostility  against  Re- 
ligion. A  Revival  of  Religion  is,  in  their  view,  or  at  least  in 
their  declarations,  £ilse  phraiieology  ;  and  not  descriptive  of  the 
iaet,  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied.  Enthusiasm,  and  Fanati- 
cism, are  the  names,  under  which  their  opposition  is  carried  on, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  appear  to  think  it  justifiable.  Let 
nae  ask  these  persons ;  Are  you  sure,  that  this  opinion  is  just? 
Have  you  any  satislactory  evidence,  that,  in  your  designs^  Entho- 
aiasm,  only,  is  aimed  at ;  diid  that  you  intend  no  hostility  against 
Religion  itself?  Should  this  be  the  fact ;  have  you  ascertained, 
that  that,  against  which  you  contend,  is,  in  the  given  case,  not 
Religion,  but  Enthusiasm  '  He,  who  may  he  Jmmd  fighting 
aguinsi  6*  rf,  ought,  certainly,  to  be  woll  assured,  that  a  conflict, 
«pon  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  is  not  of  this  tremendous  nature. 
Where  there  is  a  visible  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  soul; 
wiiere  men  are  heard  to  ask,  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved}  there 
is,  certainly,  the  appearance  of  Religion :  and,  where  there  is  the 
appearance,  there  may  be  the  reahty.  Suppose  then,  that  amid 
flanch  Enthusiasm, 'and  many  delusions,  there  should  be  some  real 
-piety;  that  among  multitudes,  who  in  what  is  called  a  Revival  of 
Religion  are  anxious  about  their  salvation,  a  single  man  should 
become  a  genuine  convert,  and  actually  embrace  the  oflers  of 
eternal  life.'   This,  certainly,  is  supposing  the  least ;  and  fess^ 
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probably,  than  the  troth,  in  any  case  of  this  natuce^  Would  Dot 
the  salvation  of  this  ioidividuai  more  than  balance  all  the  eTila, 
which  yon  apprehend  from  the  Enthusiasm  in  question  ?  This 
single  man  will  escape  from  more  evils,  as  may  be  shown  with 
mathematical  certainty,  if  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God, 
than  bmfe  been  sufiered  by  the  whole  human  race  since  the  world 
began ;  and  will  enjoy  more  happiness,  than  has  iallen  to  the  lot  of 
all  the  generations  of  men  on  this  side  of  the  grave*  Would  not 
the  arrival  even  of  this  one  man  in  the  regions  of  immortality  be 
a  source  of  everlasting  joy  to  the  Church  of  the  First-born  ?  Who, 
unless  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  can  &il  to  welcoioe 
the  conversion,  from  which  such  glorious  consequences  will 
sprii^,  with  the  most  ardent  feelings  of  gratulation! 

Suppose  your  opposition  should  be  successfiiL  Suppose  your 
arguments,  your  ridicule,  or  your  influence,  should  discoarage 
even  one  awakened,  anxious  man  from  pursuii^  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.^  With  what  emotions  will  he  regard  you  on  lus  dyii^ 
bed  !  With  what  feelings  will  he  remember  you  amid  the  end- 
less sufferings  of  perdition !  What  appearance  must  you  nrake 
to  the  eye,  what  character  must  you  sustain  in  the  heart,  of  the 
religious  parent,  who  beholds  you  labouring  to  destroy,  who  sees 
•that  you  have  finally  destroyed,  his  beloved  child ;  have  cat  off 
his  hopes  of  life,  and  shut  him  out  of  heaven.  Angels,  if  sorrow 
could  find  an  entrance  into  their  unspotted  minds,  would  weep 
over  this  terrible  catastrophe  ;  and  sackclotii  shroud  the  worid  <xf 
immortal  glory. 

4thly.  TTiese  observations  teach  usj  that  we  are  bound  faiihfidhf 
io  labour,  and  fervently  to  pray j  for  the  Universal  Revival  of  R^ 
ligion. 

To  do  good  is  the  only  proper  business  of  man  :  and  there  is  ao 
man,  who  is  unable  to  do  good.  The  good,  here  proposed,  is  the 
greatest  which  ever  hsis  been,  or  ever  will  be,  done ;  in  its  na- 
ture exalted;  in  its  duration  boundless;  in  its  consequences 
transporting.  It  demands,  therefore,  every  wish,  and  every  ef- 
fort. To  accomplish  it  is  the  first  dictate  of  virtue  ;  the  business 
of  angels;  the  employment  of  God  himself.  The  man,  who  en- 
gages in  this  employment,  although  bom  of  dust,  and  allied  to 
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^orms,  is  styled  by  the  Scriptures^  a  fellow-w<Hrker  with  God* 
Hoff  poor  and  pitiful,  compared  with  this,  is  tlie  office  of  kings, 
and  the  splendour  of  heroes. 

In  this  employment  every  man  can  engage.  Anoong  the  nu- 
merous modes,  in  which  it  can  be  usefully  pursued,  there  is  am« 
pie  opportunity  for  the  useful  application  of  every  mind,  the  ex- 
ertion of  every  talent,  and  the  employment  of  every  possession. 
To  him,  who  possesses  the  disposition  of  the  Gospel,  Uiese  asser* 
tions  will  require  no  proof.  He,  who  cannot  contribute,  can  la- 
tx>ur:  he,  who  cannot  labour,  can  contribute:  he,  who  can  do 
neither,  can  pray ;  and  can  present  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men  the  beauly,  power,  and  persuasiveness,  of  an  evangelical  ex- 
ample. How  few  are  there,  who  cannot  do  all  these  things  f 
Advice,  admonition,  reproof^  encouragement,  and  comfort,  may 
every  where  be  administered;  and  administered  with  a  success 
and  profit,  which  no  mind  can  foresee,  no  tongue  describe,  and  no 
numbers  estimate. 

Can  we  want  motives  to  this  employment  ?  My  brethren  look 
into  your  own  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  sorrows : 
and  you  will  find  tiiem.  Do  you  hope  to  be  saved  ?  Do  you  fear 
to  be  lost  r  At  what  price  do  you  estimate  this  salvation  ?  What 
would  be  a  compensation  for  your  final  ruin  ?  Have  you  calcu* 
lated^can  you  calculate,  the  number  and  value  of  the  mines,  the 
crowns^  the  worlds,  the  systems,  which  might  become  a  proper 
exchangt  for  the  soul?  Of  exactly  the  same  value  is  every  soul, 
which  will  be  either  saved,  or  lost. 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  your  families.  You  will  there  find  these 
motives  multiplied.  Bo  you  value  the  salvation  of  your  Chil- 
dren f  Do  you  ardently  wish,  when  you  appear  at  the  last  tribu- 
nal, to  be  able  to  say,  "  Lo  here  are  we,  and  the  children  whom 
fhou  bast  given  us  ?"  Do  you  form  desires,  which  no  language 
can  express,  <rf  meeting  your  sons  and  daughters  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  welcoming  with  transport  their  arrival  in  the  regions. 
oftmmorUl  life?  Do  you  hope,  with  feelings  unutterable,  to 
mingle  in  that  happy  world  hearts,  and  raptures,  and  praises,  with 
your  beloved  offspring  ?  If  the  universe  were  ofiered  to  you  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  endless  Ufe  to  them,  and  as  the  price 
oS  their  perdition ;  would  you  not  regard  the  ofier  with  a  disdain, 
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and  the  author  of  it  with  a  detestation,  which  language  could  not 
utter  ?  Rememher,  that  other  children  are  equahy  dear  to  their 
parents ;  that  their  souls  are  equally  precious ;  that  their  salva* 
tion  is.  equally  inestimable;  and  that  their  destruction  will  be 
equally  dreadful.  Whose  children  are  you  willing  to  see  sent 
down  to  the  world  of  woe  ? 

Look  to  the  apostles.  Mark  the  toil,  the  self-denial,  the  suf- 
fering, which  they  underwent ;  the  cheerfulness  and  perseverance, 
with  which  they  sustained  these  evils.  Who,  among  the  vast  fa- 
mily of  Adam,  ever  laboured  and  suffered  like  them  ?  For  what 
did  they  labour  and  suffer  ?  By  the  side  of  these  disinterested 
and  glorious  men,  serenely  and  cheerfully  encountering  toil,  dan- 
ger, persecution  and  death,  to  form  disciples  for  Christ,  and  fill 
heaven  with  inhabitants,  how  do  statesmen,  kings,  and  conquer- 
ors, shrink,  and  wither,  and  fade  from  our  sight. 

Look  to  the  Cross.  Behold  the  Son  of  God  nailed  to  the  ac- 
cursed tree,  pouring  out  his  blood,  and  giving  up  the  ghost,  that 
men  might  be  saved !  Shall  Christ  die,  amd  will  you  refuse  to  la- 
bour, that  your  fellow-men  may  live  forever ! 

Awake,  then,  to  righteousness ;  to  your  obvious,  unceasing, 
and  most  important  duty.  God  has  given  you  all  that  you  are, 
and  all  that  you  possess.  Your  possessions  are  his :  you  are  his. 
''  All  souls  are  mine.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Render  therefore  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God^s»  Cheerfully  as  well  as  faithfully,  perseveringly  as  wciJ  as 
patiently,  devote  your  time,  your  talents,  your  property,  and  your 
efforts,  to  this  divine  purpose.  Let  no  difficulty  discourage,  no 
opposition  slacken,  no  passion  hinder,  and  no  obstacle  prevent, 
your  exertions.  Extend  them  through  iife ;  and  say  from  the 
heart,  day  by  day,  "  If  1  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  1  do  not  remember  thee  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  1  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy." 

But  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  you  labour.  If  you  would  find  suc- 
cess, you  must  pray  also.  No  good  descends  from  heaven  to  this 
world,  except  as  an  answer  to  prayer.  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive," is  the  great  law,  according  to  which  all  blessings  are  given. 
Prat/  always  with  all  prayer,  and  supplication  of  the  Spirit,  there- 
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fore,  for  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  the  favour,  and  the  service, 
of  God.  For  this  glorious  end  let  the  secret  aspirations  of  the 
closet  rise  unceasingly  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  These  let  the 
morning  and  evening  oblation  of  the  household  accompany,  every 
day,  to  the  presence  of  God  ;  and  call  down  the  life-giving  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  upon  this  world  of  death  and  ruin. 
Finally,  for  the  same  delightful  end  let  the  sweet  incense  of  the 
sanctuary  ascend  in  one  vast  cloud  to  heaven,  from  sabbath  to 
sabbath,  as  the  united  and  acceptable  offering  of  all,  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  Him,  who  has  not  said  to  the  house  of  Jacob, . 
^^  Seek  ye  my  face  mrain."  Thus  shall  the  millions  of  your  fel- 
low-men, ransomed  of  the  Lord,  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with 
songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  They  shall  obtain  joy 
and  gladness^  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 
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CHRIST  LOVES  HIS  CHILDREN  UNTO  THE  END. 
SERMON  I. 


John  xiii.  K 

■    '  '■  Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved 
them  unto  the  end* 

The  period,  with  which  this  chapter  commences,  is  placed  by 
judicious  commentators  immediately  before  the  last  passover,  at 
which  our  Saviour  was  present.  The  declaration,  made  in  the 
text,  is  intended,  as  I  apprehend,  to  refer  to  all  the  events,  and  to 
all  the  discourses,  contained  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  book. 
By  most  of  them  it  is  directly  illustrated  ;  and  by  the  whole,  taken 
together,  it  is  placed  in  the  strongest  light  conceivable. 

^^  Having  loved,"  that  is,  having  once  begun  to  love :  indicat* 
ing,  that  placing  his  affection  was  decisive  with  regard  to  its  con« 
tinuance ;  and  that  it  was  insusceptible  of  decay,  or  termination. 

^^  His  own,  which  were  in  the  world."  This  phraseology 
teaches  us,  that  they  were  his  property^  chosen  for  himself,  and  des- 
tined to  his  'U«e  and  service.  All  things  are  his  :  for  they  were 
made  by  Atm,  and  for  him*  But  these  were  his  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner; and  are,  here,  intentionally  distinguished,  as  standing  in  a 
nearer  relation  to  him  than  any  thing  eUe  which  this  world  con- 
tains. His  property  in  them  is  peculiar,  both  in  kind  and  d^ree ; 
and  his  interest  in  them  of  a  superior  nature. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  still  in  the  wo;*id ;  and  were  not 
numbered  with  those,  who,  being  his  own  also,  had  ascended  to 
heaven.    The  objects  of  his  love;  here  specified,  were  not  ^  the 
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Bpirits  of  jast  meD  made  perfect.'^  Thej  were  still,  in  greater  or 
leas  degrees^  sinners.  They  were  sanctified  only  in  part ;  and 
were  but  partially  attached  to  him.  They  had  many  errors, 
many  follies,  and>  many  faults,  still  remaining;  and  therefore 
many  things  to  be  blamed,  and  to  be  forgiven.  Their  disposition 
was  at  times  alienated  from  his  interest,  and  opposed  to  his  pre- 
cepts* At  the  best,  it  was  imperfectly  conformed  to  his  plea- 
Bare.  Even  the  good,  which  they  would^  or  wished  to  do,  at 
timet  they  did  not ;  and  the  evil,  which  tl^y  would  not^  they  often 
dtti;-  because  of  the  sin  still  remaining  in  them.  He  did  not  love 
them,  therefore,  merely  on  account  of  their  •personal  worth,  but 
with  views,  of  a  more  exalted  nature. 

<*  He  loved  them  unto  the  end.^'  The  end,  here,  may  widi« 
oat  violence  be  variously  understood ;  and  yet  the  application  of 
die  term  be  strictly  just,  as  well  as  highly  important. 

From  the  textj  thus  briefly  explained,  I  derive  this  doctrine : 

Christ  loves  his  children  unto  the  end. 

This  doctrine  I  shall  illustrate  from  his  Conduct  towards  his 
,/^$tles. 

Particularly, 

lat*  He  chose  them  ouH  of  the  world* 

<'  Ye  have  not  chosen  me ;  but  1  have  chosen  you.'^  John 
XV*  16. 

They  were,  originally,  like  ourselves,  miserable  sinners.  In 
them,  that  is  in  their  flesh,  as  St«  Paul  testifies  of  himself,  dwelt  no 
gaodihisng;  nothing,  which  rendered  them  worthy  and  amiable  in 
hia  tight;  nothing,  on  which  he  could  look  with  approbation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  enemies  to  his  character,  cross,  and 
kingdom.  They  t)ere  in  the  worid,  in  the  moral,  or  worst,  sense : 
lAe  world,  that  lieth  in  wickedness  :  but,  as  he  informs  them  in  the 
16th  Chapter,  he  chose  them  out  of  the  world. 

Id  the  mean  time,  they  were  born  of  humble  lineage,  were  edu- 
caled  in  a  very  lowlj  and  limited  manner,  and  lived  in  obscurity 
and  insignificance.  It  was  therefore  obvious,  that  they  could  be 
of  no  consequence  to  him.  He  could  derive  from  them  neither 
iMtmetion,  property,  assistance,  nor-credit.  It  was  of  course  im- 
pottible,  that  he  should  have  chosen  them  for  his  own  benefit. 
Whatever  they  were  to  do  for  him  at  any  fiiture  period,  it  was 
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indispensable  that  he  should  enable  them  to  do  it.  Their  pow- 
er, their  wisdom,  nay  the  very  disposition  with  which  they  were 
to  act,  must  all  be  derived  from  him.  Even  these,  then,  and  the 
usefulness  to  which  they  gave  birth,  could  be  no  original  reasoiu 
why  he  chose  them:  for  he  could  have  given  exactly  the  same 
attributes,  and  furnished  exactly  the  same  osefulness,  to  aoy 
others. 

In  choosing  them,  he  covenanted  nvith  them,  although  they  per* 
haps  knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  to  t%upply  all  their  wants ;  so  far  as 
should  be  necessary  for  his  service,  or  their  good.  From  this 
time  he  took  their  wants  upon  himself,  and  the  supplies  of  them ; 
their  sins,  and  the  atonement  of  them ;  their  sufferings^  and  the 
necessary  relief.  A  series  of  offices,  infinitely  necessary  to  them, 
and  infinitely  benevolent  on  his  part,  he  now  began  ;  in  which  he 
displayed  unlimited  condescension,  and  in  which  through  an  inter- 
minable  progress  his  love  was  to  be  more  and  more  unfolded  to 
them  forever. 

2dly.  In  teaching  them  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  Religion. 

The  benevolent,  and  to  them  indispensable,  office  of  an  instruc-. 
tor  he  assumed  from  the  beginning ;  and  continued  it  until  his  as- 
cension. Nay,  he  resumed  it  after  this  wonderful  event ;  and, 
although  he  had  finally  left  the  world  as  a  place  of  residence,  he 
sent  down  his  Spirit  to  dwell  with  them,  to  guide  them  into  all  the 
truths  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  mindsy  whatsoever  he  had  said 
to  them,  in  the  way  of  remembrance. 

In  his  instructions  he  began  with  the  plainest  and  most  obvioas 
precepts,  and  such,  as  would  least  violate  those,  which  without  an 
abuse  of  language  may,  perhaps,  be  called  honest  prejudices.  ^  I 
have  many  things,''  he  observed  in  Chapter  xvi.  12,  ^^  to  say  anto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  This  rule  he  followed 
through  his  life ;  unfolding  the  truth  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it, 
and  wearing  away,  imperceptibly,  one  of  their  errors  after  anoth- 
er. When  the  disciples  of  John  asked  him,  ^'  Why  do  we  and  the 
Pharisees  fast  oft  ;  but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?"  he  replied.  ''  No 
man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment :  for  that, 
which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up,  is  taken  from  the  garment,  and  the 
rent  is  made  worse.  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bot- 
tles :  else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the 
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bottles  perish.  But  men  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles ;  and 
both  are  preserved.^'  He  found  his  disciples  extremely  ignorant ; 
slow  of  appi-eheiision;  ready  on  every  occasion  to  fall  into  gross 
mistakes;  and  perpetually  prone  to  return  to  their  former  preju- 
dices. Like  their  countrymen,  they  expected  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah :  and,  like  them,  hoped  to  obtain  high  offices  in  his  kingdom. 
No  instructions  could  eradicate  this  silly  expectation  from  their 
minds  until  the  day  of  Pentecost •  They  were,  also,  slow  of  heart 
to  believe  what  he  taught,  and  what  the  prophets  taught  before  him. 
Often  was  he  obliged  to  reprove  them  for  their  want  of  faith,  and 
their  reluctant  belief  of  his  own  precepts.  Yet  he  never  re- 
proached them ;  he  never  ridiculed  them  ;'  he  never  exhibited  to 
them  a  single  specimen  of  unkindness.  On  the  contrary  he  treat- 
ed even  their  prejudices  with  tenderness;  and  gave  them  *Hine 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept  :^'  exhibiting  himself  in 
these  respects  as  a  glorious  pattern  for  every  succeeding  in- 
structor. 

3dly.   He  bore  patiently  with  all  their  fault s. 

These,  as  you  well  know,  were  numerous.  They  were  com* 
mitted  in  the  face  of  his  instructions,  and  in  the  face  of  his  mira- 
cles. They  were,  therefore,  direct  testimonies  of  shameful  un- 
belief; and  well  merited  severe  reprehension.  Yet,  though  they 
were  often  repeated,  he  never  lost  his  equanimity,  nor  his  tender- 
ness. When  there  arose  a  reasoning  among  them,  which  should  be 
the  greatest ;  instead  of  reproaching  them  for  this  fooUsh,  con- 
temptible pride,  he  took  a  child^  and  set  him  by  him  ;  and  said  unlo 
them,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  receive  this  child  in  my  name  receiveth 
me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  me : 
for  he  that  is  least  among  you  alL  shall  be  great."  When  Peter 
had  thrice  denied  him,  and  had  mightily  enhanced  his  wickedness 
by  cursing  and  swearing ;  how  wonderfully  gentle  and  affectionate 
was  the  reproof,  administered  to  him  by  the  Saviour  ?  '^  And  the 
Lord  turned,"  says  5/.  Luke,  '^  and  looked  upon  Peter ;  and  Peter 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him, 
^Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.'"  What  an 
example  is  here  furnished  of  patience  and  tenderness  to  us ! 

4thly»  The  same  spirit  was  strongly  discovered  in  the  action. 
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tohich  Si,  John^  hath  stibjoined  as  an  %llustrati(m  o/ii^  in  the  verses 
immediately  following  the  text. 

^^Je6U8,  knowing,'^  says  the  Apostle,  '^that  the  Father  bad 
given  all  tbings  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  com^  from  God, 
and  went  to  God ;  he  riseth  from  supper,  aod  laid  aside  his  gar- 
ments, and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that,  be  pour- 
eth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples  feel,  and 
to  wipe  them  with  the  towel,  wherewith  he  was  girded."  Remem- 
ber that  this  wasthe  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Remember,  that  it  was 
done  with  the  consciousness,  that  he  came  from  God^  and  rttunud 
to  God^  and  that  the  Father  had  put  all  thingi  into  his  hand*  CaO 
to  mind  the  humble  nature  of  the  office  itself.  Foi^get  not  for 
whom  it  was  done.  They  were  poor  peasants ;  of  no  considera- 
tion in  the  country  where  they  lived.  The  office  was  the  most 
lowly,  which  is  customarily  performed  for  man.  He,  wbo  per- 
formed it,  was  great  and  glorious  beyond  a  parallel. 

In  this  act  he  presented  them  with  a  beautiful  t}pe  of  thatiater- 
nal  cleansing,  which  he  was  just  ready  to  procure  for  them  by  a 
far  more  humble,  and  immensely  more  self-denying,  effort :  pour-, 
ing  out  his  blood  for  them  on  the  cross.  Here,  therefore,  he  held 
out  to  them  an  illustrious  prediction  of  the  unlimited  humiliation, 
which  he  was  about  to  undergo  for  their  bakes;  and  the  incompre- 
hensible love,  with  which  he  was  preparit^  to  terminate  his  own 
life,  that  they  might  live  forever. 

All  this,  also,  was  done,  not  for  himself;  not  even  for  bis  own 
convenience  ;  but  solely  for  them  ;  to  instruct  them  in  their  duty ; 
to  persuade  them  to  the  performarRe  of  it,  and  thus  to  become 
amiable  and  excellent  in  his  sight.  ''  After  he  had  washed  their 
feet,''  says  St.  John^  ^^  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set 
down  again*,  he  said  unto  them,  '*Kiiow  ye  what  I  have  done 
unto  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Master,  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for 
so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your 
feet ;  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given 
you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Veri- 
ly, verily,  I  say  unto  yon.  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord ;  neither  he  that  is  sent,  greater  than  he  that  sent  bim.  If 
ye  know  these  things ;  happy  are  ye,  if  ye  do  them*" 
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5ih\j*  Tke  same  iisponUon  was  emmmtly  manifested  in  insiUut- 
ingj  the  same  evening,  the  LorJPs  supper. 

In  this  ordinance  bis  sufferings  were  exhibited  in  a  new  and 
most  affecting  Kght.  Here  the  eye  of  faith  saw,  in  clear,  andeceiv- 
ing  vision,  bis  cross  erected ;  himself  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree  ; 
his  bodj  broken ;  and  his  blood  poured  out ;  for  the  sins  of  men. 
Here  in  a  record,  written  in  letters  of  blood,  destined  to  endure, 
unaltered,  through  all  the  ages  of  time,  liable  to  no  interpolation, 
and  no  loss,  and  capable  of  no  misconstruction ;  was  written  the 
love^  stronger  than  death,  and  triumphing  over  the  grave ;  the  love, 
which  glowed  in  his  bosom  in  the  beginning,  and  which  will  burn 
with  an  intense  flame  forever  and  ever. 

Equally  manifested  were  his  humility  and  condescension.  He 
sf^id  wHh  them;  and  they  mth  him.  Humble  as  they  were  in 
their  station  and  character,  they  sat  at  his  table  as  his  friends ;  and 
saw  in  this  proof  of  his  affection  a  rich  earnest  of  their  future 
glory.  They  were  hereafter  to  be  most  honourably  acknowledg- 
ed afl  bis  flriends.  In  the  heavenly  world  they  were  to  appear  as 
the  baiMeraof  his  earthly  house :  and  on  the  precious  stones,  which 
form  the  foundation  of  the  JWzp  Jerusalem^  were  to  be  engraved  in 
eternal  characters  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb. 
They  were  to  be  joint-heirs  with  him  in  the  heavenly  inheritance ; 
his  companions  in  everluting  joy ;  and  kings  and  priests  in  Ins  im- 
mortal Kingdom. 

U  was  a  perpetual  ordinance  ;  and  in  this  manner  indicated  the 
perpetual  and  unchangeable  nature  of  his  love.  His  suflerings, 
and  the  spirit  which  lived  and  breathed  in  them,  were  always  to  be 
presetttod'in  Hie  same  manner  to  the  eye  of  his  children  by  the 
tame  aacijpd  symbols.  At  the  celebration  of  it  he  was  always  to  be 
present ;  to  sup  with  his  children ;  to  pity  ^ir  weaknesses  and 
follies ;  to  fisel  their  temptations  and  dangers ;  to  fotgive  their 
sins;  to  heal  their  baek-slidings ;  to  miutHpfy  to  them  grace, 
mercy ^  tmd peace;  and  to  tsdce  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them 
onward  towaids  endless  Kfe« 

U  was  em  universal  ordinance  ;  to  be  celebtated  in  eveiy  coan- 
try,  and  in  every  age,  where  christians  should  be  found*  In  tfus 
faciwas  strongly  hnaged  the  universahty  of  his  love.*    The  ordi- 
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Danfe  is  instituted  for  all  men,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  master  and  the  slave  ;  christians  of  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south  ;  of  that  age,  and  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  To  every  one  of  these  the  love  of  the  Redeemer 
is  extended  :  and  every  one  is  loved  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
object  of  his  Saviour's  aflTection.  To  every  one  it  is  the  love  of  a 
Saviour:  love,  which  brought  him  down  from  heaven;  which 
carried  him  through  the  sufferings  of  a  persecuted  life,  and  induced 
him  patiently  and  serenely  to  ascend  the  cross* 

Finally,  the  a*me,  at  which  this  ordinance  was  instituted,  strongly 
illustrates  the  benevolence  of  the  Redeemer.     No  season  could 
have  been  equally  interesting,  useful,  or  proper.  He  was  now  going 
out  of  the  world*     He  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners, condemned  as  a  malefactor,  and  nailed  to  the  cross.    For 
these  distressing  events  the   Apostles  were  very  ill   prepared* 
Such  a  catastrophe  of  the  Redeemer's  life  violated  all  their  ex- 
pectations.   With  some  imperfect  views  of  his  true  character 
they  had  united  all  the  Jewish  prejudices  concerning  the  expected 
Messiah ;  and  firmly  believed,  that  he  was  to  become  a  great  and 
glorious,  temporal  prince ;    reigning  over  a  vast  empire  with 
unprecedented  splendour.     In  this  empire  they  expected,  without 
ji  doubt,  to  hold  places  of  high  distinction :  and  even  on  thia  very 
occasion,  discouraging  as  it  was,  disputed  which  of  them  should  he 
raised  to  the  highest  distinction.     In  direct  contradiction  to  all 
this,  he  was  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death,  and  be  carried  to  4lie 
grave.     Nothing  could  be  more  disheartening  to  men  in  such  cir- 
cumstances.   Nothing  could  more  entirely  overwhelm  them  with 
distress,  or  bring  them  nearer  to  the  borders  of  despair.    All  this 
he  distinctly  foresaw ;  and  provided  the  necessary  remedy.     In 
this  living,  perpetual  memorial  he  showed,  in  a  manner  un- 
questionable, that,  though  he  was  to  die,  his  death  was  voluntary ; 
foreseen  by  himself;  chosen  by  himself;  undergone,  because  it 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  Providential  system ;  and  undergone 
for  them.    In  this  manner  he  proved,  that  he  loved  them  with  a 
love,  superior  to  death  itself;  a  love,  which  would  warm  his 
bosom,  until  he  should  again  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
poiter^  and  great  glory. 
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6tblj.  The  same  trutk  is  gloriously  evident  in  the  Discourses, 
which  ke  delifoered  after  the  institution  of  the  LonPs  Supper. 

These  constitute  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  Sacred  Canon  ; 
and  contain  the  most  affecting  sentiments,  the  most  supporting 
Consolations,  which  were  ever  made  known  in  the  present  world. 
Moral  sublimity  is  here  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and,  while  it 
expands  the  thoughts,  and  elevates  the  conceptions,  to  the  utmost, 
continually  forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the  things,  in- 
tended in  the  several  declarations,  exceed  its  grasp,  and  rise  be- 
yond its  utmost  ken*  Nothing  could  be  so  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Apostles,  or  those  of  afflicted  Christians  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  period. 

**Liet  not  your  heart  be  troubled:"  says  the  compassionate 
Redeemer  to  them ;  ^^  Ye  believe  in  God  ;  believe  also  in  me. 
In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I 
wouM  have  told  you.  I  go,  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And,  if 
I  go,  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive 
you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am.  there  ye  may  be  also."  He 
then  declares,  that,  while  they  are  in  the  world,  he  will  not  leave 
tiiem  hopeless,  or  comfortless ;  that  through  his  name  they  shall 
have  access  to  all  the  blessings,  which  they  need ;  that  he  will 
send  them  the  S^rit  of  Truth,  whose  name  is  the  Comforter^'  who 
will  enlighten,  guide,  support,  sanctify,  and  save,  them.  He  de- 
clares, that  his  Father  will  love  them,  and  that  he  and  his  Father 
will  dwell  with  them.  Tribulations,  it  is  true,  await  them  in  the 
world:  and  they  will  be  called  to  encounter  hatred,  oppression 
and  sorrow.  These  things,  however,  will,  as  sources  of  suffering, 
be  momentary,  and  insignificant;  and  will  at  the  same  time  he 
means  on  the  one  hand  of  their  purification  and  happiness,  and  on 
the  other,  of  his  glory.  The  world,  he  informs  them,  he  has  over- 
come. Peace,  he  declares,  he  leaves  with  them ;  even  his  own 
peace  ;  the  peace,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  has  sustained  all 
his  trials,  and  with  unchanging  serenity  met,  and  vanquished,  aH 
his  enemies.  If  the  worid  hate  them ;  it  has  also  hated  him  :  and 
tiiey  ought  cheerfully  to  receive  the  same  allotments,  which  were 
dispensed  to  him  ;  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  best  Beloved :  same- 
ness of  circumstances  being,  here,  proof  of  sameness  of  character 
and  evidence  of  similar  approbation  and  love  from  God.     Al- 
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thoo^  in  appearance  he  leaves  them  for  a  time ;  it  is  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  their  sakes,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  Spirit  of  grace  ; 
infinitelj  the  best  of  all  blessings.  Although  be  leaves  them  for 
a  time ;  it  is  in  appearance  only :  and  he  will  soon  manifest  hini* 
self  to  them  again.  The  Father,  he  assures  them,  loves  him[; 
and  hath  put  all  things  into  his  hands.  From  such  a  friend,  in- 
vested with  such  possessions,  no  good  therefore  can  be  ad(ed,  or 
hoped,  in  vain. 

Such  is  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  summary  of  the  4ivine  con- 
solations, communicated  in  the  three  first  of  these  chapters*  The 
fourth  is  a  prayer,  primarily  for  his  Apostles,  and  generally  for  all 
his  children  to  the  end  of  the  world :  a  prayer^  fraqght  with  senti- 
ments more  sublime,  more  noble,  and  more  benevolent,  than  any 
other  which  the  pen  of  man  has  been  permitted  to  record.  Id 
this  m^t  wonderful  discourse,  Christ  asserts  his  divine  power  and 
glory  \  the  infinity  of  his  possessions ;  and  his  unity,  and  e^iialilyy 
with  the  Father.  He  supplicates  for  them,  also,  all  the  blessings 
which  they  nced^  declares,  that  he  has  kept  th^m  hitherto; 
and  beseeches  the  Father  to  keep  them  hereafter.  The  glory, 
to  which  they  are  destined,  he  asserts,  is  the  glory,  which  the 
Father  had  given  him  \  and  declares  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  that  they 
should  hereafter  be  with  him,  and  behold,  and  enjoy,  his  glory 
forever. 

In  this  prayer  we  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  commencement  of 
the  intercession,  which  Christ  makes  for  his  children,  before  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  Heavens.  In  the  early  part  of  it  he 
asserts,  that  he  had  performed  the  great  work  of  a  Mediator,  un- 
dertaken by  him  in  the  covenant  of  Redemption ;  and  on  this 
ground  claims  the  reward,  which  in  that  Covenant  the  Father  had 
promised.  ^^  Fathcf ,''  said  he,  "  I  have  glorified  jthjee  on  earth : 
I  have  finished  the  work,  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now, 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory,  which 
I  had  with  thee  before  ever  the  world  was.''  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  of  the  same  tenor  is  his  eternal  interceaaioa 
Jn  the  heavens. 

Of  the  same  general  nature  and  import  were  all  the  aaluma  qf 
the  Saviour,  which  were  subsequent  to  these  discourses.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  agony  in  the  garden  he  directed  them  to 
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watch.  Speedify  aiterbe  lefttbem,  however,  they  fell  asleep. 
Mark  the  gentleness  of  his  reproei^  when  he  retumed^  and  found 
them  asleep.  ^^  What,  coeM  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ? 
Watch,  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  The  aphnt 
indeed  is  willing ;  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  And  when  the  band 
came  up  to  take  him,  he  provided,  with  the  same  tenderness,  for 
their  escape.  *^  I  have  told  yoo,''  said  he,  ^^  that  I  am  he :  if 
therefi>re  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way/'  After  his  resur- 
rection, while  they  disbelieved  that  he  had  risen ;  and,  v>ken  he 
staodin  tlumidii  qf  (Aem,  instead  of  believing,  were  terrified  and 
qf^riglUedf  and  a/uppoted  they  had  sttn  a  epirit ;  he  again  reproved 
theiti  with  the  same  inimitable  tenderQess«  ^^  And  he  said  unto 
them,  ^  Why  are  ye  troubled ;  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
hearts  f  Behold  my  bands,  and  my  feet ;  that  it  is  I  myself. 
Handle  me,  and  see :  for  a  spirit  luttfa  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye 
see  me  have.'  And,  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them 
his  hands  and  his  feet." 

Finally,  in  ttie  same  manner,  when  Tkonuis  refused  to  receive 
the  testimony  of  the  other  Apostles  concerning  this  great  event, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  believe  without  the  evidence  of 
his  own  sight  and  feeling ;  Jesus,  having  met  them  again,  when 
7%oma#  was  present,  reproved  the  unbelieving  Apostle  with  a 
kindness,  and  gentleness,  which  admit  no  parallel.  **  Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they, 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

After  his  ascension,  he  continued  to  exercise  the  same  disposi- 
tion towards  them  onto  the  end  of  their  lives.     When  Peter^  for 
example,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  bmmd  between  four  qwUer* 
moM  o/"  soldUre ;  he  sent  his  angel,  and  smote  off  his  chains ; 
and  deliTered  his  feithfol  disciple  from  the  merciless  tyrant  who 
sought  his  life.     The  emotions,  which  Paul  felt  concerning  this 
sol^t,  etrongly  illustrated  to  him  by  a  thousand  deliverances  of 
his  own,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  best 
learned  from  his  own  mouth.    '^  For  this  cause,"  says  he.  ^<  I 
bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye,  being  rooted, 
and  grounded,  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all 
satmlB,  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height  $ 
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and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passetb  knowledge.^'  Such 
was  the  love,  which  Christ  manifested  to  those  who  became  his 
disciples  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church.  Of  the  same 
nature,  exactly,  is  the  love,  which  he  exercises  towards  his  chil- 
dren in  every  succeeding  age  of  the  world.  In  his  intercession 
for  his  Apostles  in  the  17th  Chapter  of  St.  John,  he  said,  ^'  Nei* 
tfaer  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also,  who  shall  believe 
on  me  through  their  word :  that  they  may  be  one,  as  thou  Fa- 
ther art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us : 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  roe*  And  the 
glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  given  them :  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one."  What  he  prayed  for  in  this 
place  he  has  taken  effectual  care  to  accomplish.  They  have  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  this  intercession  in  every  period  of  time : 
and  Htke  members  of  this  church,  if  they  are  his  real  disciples,  are 
now  partakers  of  these  benefits.  He  is  the  same  yesterdays  to-dm/, 
and  forever  ;  and  in  the  constancy  of  his  love  to  his  apostles  has 
gloriously  evinced  the  cohstancy  of  his  love  to  every  Christian. 
'^  Lo  !'^  said  he  to  them,  and  through  them  to  all  his  foilowers,  ^^  I 
am  with  you  alway  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

He  hath  chosen  them  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  he  chose 
his  Apostles.  In  the  same  manner  has  he  renewed  them  by  his 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  same  manner  does  he  instruct  them,  and 
bear  with  them.  For  them  also,  as  truly  as  for  the  Apostles,  be 
instituted  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  aiui  at  every  administration  of  it  is 
present  with  them.  "  Where  two,  or  three,"  said  he,  "  are  met 
tc^ether  in  my  name,  there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them."  The 
discourses,  which  he  addressed  to  the  apostles,  he  has  caused  to 
be  written,  and  conveyed  down,  for  the  consolation  of  his  &ithful 
followers  to  the  end  of  time :  and  they  are  addressed  to  fis,  in  the 
same  manner  substantially,  as  to  Peter  and  John.  Nor  is  tbeie  a 
promise,  which  was  made  to  them,  as  Christians,  which  is  not  also 
made  to  us  in  the  same  character.  Of  every  Christian  betakes 
the  immediate  and  special  chaise  :  superintending  with  watchfiii 
care,  and  unlimited  kindness,  all  his  interests  of  soul  and  body, 
time  and  eternity.  "  1  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee," 
is  the  declaration,  with  which  he  commences  his  intercoorae  with 
the  renewed  mind;  and  he  fulfils  it  exactly,  until  he  has  placed 
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that  mind  bejond  the  reach  of  every  enemy,  temptation  and 
danger. 

What  18  true  of  individual  Chrifllians  is  equally  true  of  the 
Church  at  large*     In  the  beginning  he  declared,  thai  he  founded 
his  church  upon  a  rock^  and  that  tht  gaits  of  Heli^  or  rather  of 
Hades,  should  not  prevail  against  it»     The  real  meaning  of  this 
declaration  is,  that  his  church  should  never  become  extinct :  and 
it  has  been  exactly  fulfilled  to  the  present  hour.     There  is  now  a 
church  in  the  world*     There  has  always  been  a  church  in  the 
world.    What  prediction  could  hd^e  seemed  more  improbable,  if 
we  consider  its  feebleness  at  its  first  establishment ;  the  humble, 
powerless  character  of  its  members,  the  power,  numbers  and  vio- 
lence, of  its  enemies ;  and  the  immense  persecutions,  which  it  suf- 
fered.    This  improbability  is  not  lessened,  when  we  remember, 
that  its'  situation  has  been  equally  dangerous  in  many  other  suc- 
cessive periods*     The  church  has  always  been  surrounded  by 
enemies.     They  have  been  numerous :  they  have  been  formida- 
ble.    At  times  they  have  seemed  entirely  to  prevail :  and  its  fiuth- 
ful  witnesses  have  been  slain  in  the  streets  of  its  enemies.     Still 
they  have  risen  again.     Immediately  before  the  Reformation,  the 
Heavens  were  clothed  with  blackness^  and  sackcloth  was  made  their 
covering*     At  this  moment  the  day  dawned^  and  the  day  star  arose 
in  the  hearts  of  millions.     At  the  present  time*  a  similar  gloom 
has  overspread  the  world.     There  are  voices,  and  thunders,  and 
lightnings  and  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were 
upon  the  earth  ;  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great.     The  cities 
of  the  nations  fall ;  the  islands  flee  away ;  and  the  mountains 
vanish.     Still  God  is  the  refuge  and  strength  of  his  churchy  her 
very  present  help  in  trouble,  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ^  and  she 
shall  not  be  moved.     With  a  constant,  parental  hand;  with  the 
love,  which  he  carried  to  the  cross  ;  the  Redeemer  watches  over 
all  her  interests,  and  causes  all  things  to  work  for  her  good.    She 
may  be  afflicted;  but  she  will  not  be  forsaken.     She  may  be  cast 
down,  but  she  will  not  be  destroyed.     He  keeps  her  in  the  hollow 
of  his  ha7%d  and  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.     "  Can  a  woman,"  he  cries, 
^^  forget  her  sucking  child ;  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on 

*  lu  the  year  181?.  • 
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the  frait  of  her  womb  t  Yea,  they  maj  Ibiget ;  yet  will  not  I  for- 
get thee*'' 
Finally,  CAmi  lava  kit  ckUdrm  fkrmtgk  £femtly« 
He  does  not  forsake  them  in  death*  On  a  dying  bed  he  ipeaks 
peace  to  their  departing  spirits :  and  his  Migels  wait,  to  condtict 
ihem  to  ihe  boswn  of  Abraham.  Their  bodies  are  tiien  soisn  in 
their  original  ibAortour,  wutknus^  and  eomy(ton,  to  bt  rmted  m 
incomptien^  powers  and  glory  * 

In  the  final  day  they  iq&  be  raised  wiA  these  splendoars  of 
immortality ;  and  re-uoited  td^  their  minds,  adTanoed  in  know- 
ledge, and  eicellence,  to  absolute  perfection.  Then  he  will 
acquit  them  before  the  assembled  onivene ;  and  confess  them  as 
his  followers  and  friends.  When  the  judgment  is  finished  \  he 
will  convey  them  in  triumph  to  heaven,  and  present  them  to  his 
Father^  and  ihiir  FiUher,  to  his  God^  and  their  Oodj  as  the  crown 
of  his  labours,  his  endless  joy,  and  the  objects  of  Us  eternal  love. 
Then  he  will  claim  the  unchangeaUe  promise  m  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption,  that  they  should  endkre  forever^  and  his  dominion  over 
them  be  ae  the  dayi  of  heaven.  Then  he  wiH  miake  them  kings^ 
and  priests  wiio  Ood:  and  of  ihe  inereaoe  of  their  jMoce,  and  Us 
kingdom^  there  trill  be  no  end. 
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SERMON  II. 


John  ziii.  1. 

Having  loved  his  oton  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved 
ihetn  unto  the  end. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  derived  from  these  words  thefol' 
lowing  doctrine : 

Christ  loves  hit  children  unto  the  end. 

This  doctrine  I  iUustrated  from  the  conduct  of  Christ  to  his 
Apostles :  and  observed  that  he  manifested  his  love  towards  them, 
particularljy 

1st.  In  choosing  them  out  of  the  world  ; 

2dly*  In  teaching  them  the  doctriries  and  precepts  of  his  Religion  J 

Sdly.  In  bearing  patiently  with  all  their  faults  ; 

4thly.  In  the  avt  of  washing  their  feet  j  recited  in  the  verses  follow^' 
ing  the  text ;  ' 

5thly.  In  instituting j  the  same  evenings  the  Lord^s  supper^  and, 

Gthly.  hi  the  discourses,  which  he  delivered  after  the  institution  of 
that  Sacrament. 

I  then  observed,  that  the  love,  eitercised  towards  his  children  in 
every  age,  is  eqaally  intense ;  and  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this 
position  from  his  declarations  in  the  Scriptures,  and  from  his 
conduct  towards  individual  Christians,  and  towards  the  church. 

I  shall  now  derive  from  this  interesting  subject  several  Re- 
marks^ intended  to  be  means  of  improvement  in  the  Christian 
cbafacter. 
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I.  How  wofiderf^J  is  the  love  of  ChrisL 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  under  the  fol- 
lowing beads. 

1st.   The  love  of  Christ  was  Disinterested. 

"  Jehovah,^'  said  he,  '^  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  bis 
way,  before  his  works  of  old :  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the 
earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 
When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  1  was  there  ;  when  he  seta  com* 
pass  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  When  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  de- 
cree, that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment ;  when  he 
appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  Then  was  I  by  him,  as 
one  brought  up  with  him  :  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing 
always  before  him."  "  For  by  him,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  vi.^ible 
and  invisible  ;  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him. 
And. he  is  before  all  things  :  and  by  him  all  things  consist;  And 
he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church  ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the 
first-born  from  the  dead  ;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre- 
eminence ;  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  full- 
ness dwell." 

It  is  impossible,  that  he,  of  whom  these  things  are  said,  should 
heed  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  any  being  whatever.  If  he  wished 
to  add  worlds  to  his  possessions ;  he  could  create  them  with  a 
word.  If  he  wished  to  fill  them  with  inhabitants;  they  would 
spring  up  in  endless  myriads  at  his  bidding.  Heaven  is  his  throne : 
the  Universe  is  his  empire :  and  all  its  virtuous  inhabitants  have 
from  the  beginning  ascribed  blessings  and  glory ^  and  wisdom^  and 
power^  and  might,  and  thanksgiving,  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever.  At  the  same  time  he 
rejoiced  alzoay  before  his  Father ;  and  was  supremely  happy  in  his 
boundless  and  eternal  complacency.  How  evidently  must  he,  of 
whom  these  things  can  be  said,  be  removed  far  beyond  the  exist- 
ence, and  the  possibility,  of  wanting  any  thing,  which  could  contri- 
bute to  his  glory  and  happiness,  from  the  hands  of  any  creature 
whatever  ? 

But^  whoever  might  be  of  importance  to  him,  certainly  men 
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were  not.  As  we  have  nothing,  but  what  we  receive  from  him ; 
it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  should  give  him  whatever  we  possess,  we 
should  barely  return  what  he  daily  gives  to  us.  Should  we  add 
ourselves  to  the  oblation ;  we  should  only  add  one  more  gift,  of 
exactly  the  same  nature :  for  ourselves  also  are  absolutely  bis. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  We  are  not  only  his  ;  but 
we  are  of  no  value  to  him,  unless  as  mere  objects  of  his  benefi- 
cence :  not  beings,  which  can  do  good  to  him,  but  objects,  to 
which  he  may  do  good :  not  as  things,  valuable  in  themselves, 
bat  things,  which  he  is  able  to  make  valuable  by  bestowing  on 
them  worth,  foreign  to  their  nature.  Think  how  humble  is  our 
original,  and  bar  end.  From  the  dust  we  sprang :  to  the  dust  we 
return.  Worms,  and*  mites,  and  minims,  claim  the  same  origin  ; 
and  are  destined  to  the  same  end. 

Remember,  beyond  this,  the  whole  race  of  man  were  sinners : 

vile,  polluted,  and  abominable,  in  his  sight.     Cast  your  eyes  over 

the  great  world,  which  we  inhabit ;  and  mark  what  an  appear-' 

ance  its  surface  has  exhibited,  from  the  apostasy  to  the  present 

time.  •  See  a  great  proportion  of  it,  covered  with  idolatry  ;  and 

ttie  inhabitants  worshipping  demons  and  brutes,  stocks  and  stones, 

and  absolutely  forgetting,  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  Jehovah. 

See  them  rendering  all   their  religious  homage,  and  all  their 

gratitude,  to  these  infernal,  or  to  these  stupid,  objects.    See  their 

worship  a  compound  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  of  lewdness  and  blood. 

See  their  doctrines  a  mass  of  folly  and  stupidity,  at  the  appearance 

of  which  virtue  sickens,  and  reason  stands  amazed.     Mark  their 

treatment  of  each  other.     What  a  train  of  unfilial,  unparental, 

unfratemal,  injuries,  of  frauds  and  thefts,  of  gross  and  monstrous 

imparities,  of  lies,  slanders  and  perjuries,  of  quarrels  and  murders, 

it  has  regularly  involved  from  the  beginning.    From  these  private 

scenes  of  guilt  turn  your  eyes  to  scenes  of  a  more  public  and 

general  nature.     Observe  how  great  a  part  of  the  public  business 

of  man  has  been  formed  of  the  mere  repression  of  crimes.     How 

many  jails  and  gibbets  frown  over  the  face  of  every  civilized 

country ;  and  what  a  multitude  of  wretches  are  doomed  to  drag 

out  life  in  the  one,  or  to  end  it  on  the  other.     Ascend  a  degree 

higher ;  and  see  sceptred  Avarice  matching  on  the  right  hand^ 

and  devouring  on  the  lefi;  spreading  want,  and  woe,  through 
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cities,  provinces  and  countries ;  and  wrenching  from  the  hand  of 
poverty  its  last  mite.  To  finish  the  prospect,  behold  Ainbitioa 
kjing  waste  the  world ;  and  with  fire,  and  sword,  emptying  earth 
of  its  inhabitants;  to  secure  the  privilege,  the.  birthright,  of  his 
kindred  tigers,  of  roaming  and  ruling  in  a  desert;  and  to  acquire 
the  glory  of  having  his  name,  indelibly  written  in  characters  of 
blood. 

From  such  beings  what  advantage  could  this  divine  Agent  ex.* 
pect?  In  what  manner  could  they  contribute  to  his  pleasurp,  or 
his  praise  ?  Could  such  hands  ever  be  employed  in  pxomotii^  faia 
pleasure  ?  Could  such  tongues  ever  become  vocal  with  his 
praise  ?  Had  they  all  been  blotted  out  of  existence ;  what  chasm 
wojald  have  been  made  in  his  empire :  what  loss  would  he  have  ex- 
perienced in  his  enjoyments  ?  When,  therefore,  we  find,  that  in 
the  full  possession  of  the  glory ^  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
ever  the  world  wasj  he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earthy 
and  that  his  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men  ;  we  are  irresistibly 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  drawn  to  this  object  solely  by 
kis  own  good  will*  He  saw,  here,  a  vast  multitude  of  immortal 
beings,  who  were  poor,  andwretchedy  and  miserable,  and  blinds  and 
naked*  He  saw  them  lost  in  hopeless  ruin ;  outcasts  from  the 
divine  kingdom ;  and  candidates  only  for  perdition.  He  sam,  thai 
there  was  no  man,  to  stand  between  them  and  destruction  ;  and 
zifondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor,  to  plead  for  them.  J%eH 
his  own  arm  brought  salvation  to  Atin;  and  the  time  was,  ijideed,  a 
time  of  his  love.  To  these  guilty,  wretched  beings  with  a  divine 
prescience  he  looked  down  the  immeasurable  vale  of  futurity ;  and 
with  a  boundless  compassion,  awakened  by  their  guilt  and  woe, 
determined  to  rescue  them  from  these  illimitable  evils.  In  this 
prescience,  and  this  determination,  he  became  the  Lamb,  slam  from 
ihefaundation  of  the  world:  and  the  language  of  the  church  in  the 
63d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  addressed  to  him  with  exact  propriety, 
was,  '*  Our  Redeemer,  from  everlasting,  was  thy  name."* 

To  accomplish  this  salvation,  an  immense  sacrifice  was  indts- 
peosable :  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  at  the  ckwe  of  a  train  of 
singolar  sufferings.    These  sufferings  he  voluntarily  took  upoD 

*  IsablifaBii- Id,  Margin. 
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hiiDf  elf«  This  life  he  gave  up  in  agonies.  His  aoul  was  made  an 
offering  for  sin  ;  and  kis  body  uas  carried  to  ike  grave*  Scarcely 
for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die :  but  Christ  commended  his  lore  to 
us  m  thaty  while  we  were  yet  sinners*  he  died  for  us. 

We  are  so  accuitoined  to  consider  this  subject  wiih  reference  to 
mankind  at  large,  that  our  conceptions  are  prone  to  be  habitaally 
general,  cold,  and  unimpressive.  My  brethren,  Christ  died  for 
jast  such  beings,  as  you  and  im.  For  just  such  souk,  aa  ours,  he 
became  a  ransom.  He  died  for  the  very  beings,  who  have  done 
all  the  wickedness,  which  I  have  summarily  described  above* 
The  first  trophy  of  his  sacrifice,  after  his  death,  was  a  thief.  To 
this  wretched,  polluted  being  he  gave  the  wing^  of  immortality ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  in  which  he  entered  the  world  of  departed 
spirits,  conducted  him,  as  his  own  companion,  to  the  paradise  of 
God.  What  could  this  miserable  wretch  do- for  the  Saviour  of 
men,  to  prompt  this  glorious  person  to  lay  down  his  life  upon  the 
cross,  that  such  a  polluted  creature  might  live  ?  In  this  very 
transaction  He  lighted  up  a  beacon  on  ihe  momnlain  of  the  LordPs 
kouse^  established  in  the  top  of  the  mauntains^  and  exalted  abo^e  the 
kUls^  to  announce  to  all  nations,  that  the  path  to  heaven  was, 
that  day,  opened  to  all  men ;  and  that  guilt  and  shame  would 
henceforth  shut  out  none ;  not  even  those,  whom  the  voice  of  pe<- 
nal  justice  bad  solemnly  and  truly  declared  to  be  unfit  to  Uve,  in 
the  present  world. 

What,  I  ask  again,  could  such  beings,  as  these,  do  for  the  Son 
of  God;  his  Elect,  in  whom  his  soul  delightethP  Nay,  what,  my 
brethren,  could  we  ourselves  do  for  this  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth  P  What  have  we,  that  we  have  not  received  from  him? 
Nay,  what  are  we,  ttiat  is  even  in  our  own  view  of  any  value,  be- 
side what  he  hath  made  us  ?  Had  he  permitted  us  to  return  to 
our  original  nothing,  or  to  go  down  to  the  regions  of  despair ;  how 
easily  might  he  have  filled  our  places  with  beings,  in  greater  num- 
bers, and  possessed  of  minds  unspeakably  more  pure,  excellent, 
and  amiable  ?  beings,  fitted  to  breathe  the  air,  enjoy  the  life,  and 
mif^le  in  the  praises,  of  immortality  ?  Bat  such  beings  could  not 
be  rescued  from  endless  ruin*  Over  them  his  benevaieAce  couM 
not  yearn  for  their  deliveraace  from  guilt ;  for  they  would  not  be 
guilty:  nor  weep  at  the  sight  of  (heir  appcoachini^  misery;  for 
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they  would  not  be  destined  to  be  miserable.  K  was  his  ^rj,as 
it  was  his  delight,  to  be  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  and  the  helper 
of  the  helpless ;  to  pardon  the  sinful,  and  cleanse  the  polluted  ; 
to  open  the  door  of  heaven  to  faith,  and  hold  out  the  golden  scep- 
tre to  penitence  ;  to  relume  with  hope  the  eye  of  despair,  and  open 
a  passage  from  the  grave  to  the  world  of  glory* 

2dly.   The  love  of  Christ  is  Universal* 

The  love  of  Christ  extends  through  all  lands  and  ages.  It 
reaches  persons  in  every  condition  of  life.  The  monarch  is  not 
above,  the  beggar  is  not  below,  it.  The  infant,  expiring  in  the 
cradle,  is  not  without  its  grasp ;  nor  the  hoary  sinner,  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  tomb*  It  descended,  like  the  dew  of  Eklen, 
upon  our  first  parents,  speedily  after  their  apostasy.  It  travelled 
down  through  the  Antediluvian  ages,  until  it  entered  the  ark  with 
Jfoak  and  his  family,  and  accompanied  them  over  the  ocean  of 
destruction  to  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  It  wandered,  as  a  pil- 
grim, with  Abraham ,-  and  followed  him  from  Chaldea  to  the  fand 
of  Promise.  It  went  down  with  Jacob  and  Joseph  into  Egypt ; 
and  returned  again  with  Moses  through  the  Red  Sen,  and  the  Wil- 
derness, to  the  same  sequestered  ground.  It  dwelt  with  the 
Church  in  the  Shechinah  until  the  Babylonish  captivity.  With 
Daniel  it  entered  the  Lion's  den ;  and  to  Shadrach^  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  in  the  caverns  of  the  burning,  fiery  furnace,  appeared 
with  celestial  splendour,  in  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God*  With  the 
Apostles  it  preached  through  the  Roman  world  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy^  which  were  announced  to  all  people  }  and -proclaimed 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest^  peace  on  earthy  and  good  will  towards 
men*  From  Asia  it  travelled  into  Ekirope  :  and  even  in  the  ages 
of  darkness  and  superstition  found  the  cottage  of  piety,  and  the 
cell  of  devotion,  aitd  sanctified  them  for  its  residence,  amid  a 
world  of  corruption.  At  the  Reformation  it  lighted  the  flame  of 
virtue  on  a  thousand  hills ;  and  awakened  hymns  of  transport, 
and  praise,  in  all  the  vallies  beneath  them.  From  Europe  it 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  little  flock,  which  sought  and  found 
a  refuge  for  piety  in  this  immense  wilderness ;  and  smiled  upon 
every  sanctuary  which  they  built,  every  church  which  they  plant- 
ed, and  every  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  which  they  ofiered  up 
to  God.    With  the  missionaries,  who  run  to  and  fro,  to  increase 
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knowledge^  it  is  now  sailmg  back  to  Afia  again,  to  shower  its  bies^ 
ing^  upon  regions,  long  accorsed  with  drought  and  sterility. 

In  these  vast  regions  of  the  globe,  -and  daring  this  immense 
progress  of  time,  it  has  never  failed  to  visit  a  house  where  it  was 
welcomed,  nor  a  heart  in  which  it  could  find  a  residence*  To 
the  feeble  it  has  regularly  imparted  strength ;  and  to  the  doubt- 
ing, confidence.  To  the  solitary  it  has  been  the  most  delightful 
companion ;  and  to  the  forsaken,  the  best  o&  friends.  The  eye 
of  despoudeucy  it  has  illumined  with  hope ;  and  caused  the  heart 
of  sorrow  to  sing  for  joy.  Wherever  it  has  appeared,  life  and  un* 
mortality  have  sprung  to  light ;  and  faith,  repentance,  and  holi- 
ness/have  become  inmates  of  the  breast.  The  heralds  of  salva- 
tion have  proclaimed  pardon,  peace,  and  reconciliation  with 
God :  and  the  soul,  lifting  up  its  eyes,  has,  like  the  seer  otPatmos, 
seen  the  Aeav  Jerusalem^  coming  down  from  God  out  of,  heaven^ 
prepared^  and  ado'-ned^  as  a  bride  for  her  husband. 

3diy.  The  love  of  Christ  is  Unchangeable. 

Before  our  Saviour  ascended  after  his  crucifixion,  he  said  to 
his  Apostles,  and  through  them  to  all,  that  should  believe  on  him 
through  thiir  word,  ^^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  to  the  end  of  the 
world.^'  That  Christians  might  not  be  at  a  loss  concerning  the 
application  of  this  promise  to  themselves,  individually,  Su  Paul, 
quoting  a  promise  of  the  same  import,  has  taught  every  Christian 
to  make  it  his  own*  ''  Be  content,^^  said  he  to  the  memben  of 
the  Hebrew  church,  ^'  with  such  things,  as  ye  have :  for  he  hath 
said,  ^  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  ^'  To  make 
them  perfectly  assured  of  the  safety  of  relying  unlimitedly  on  this 
promise,  he  subjoins  in  the  third  verse,  following,  the  proper  cha- 
racter of  the  glorious  Agent,  who  first  uttered  it,  in  this  remarka- 
hie  phraseology  ;  ^^  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever."  The  promise,  then,  is  unchangeable :  and  the  love, 
by  which  it  was  dictated,  is  of  the  same  unalterable  nature^  Ac« 
cordingly  we  see  this  promise  fulfilled  in  its  entire  import  at  the 
present  hour.  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  now,  as  in  every  past 
age,  .ricA  unto  all^  that  call  ipon  him.  His  providence  preserves 
his  Church  in  the  presence^  and  in  spite  of  the  persecutions,  of  Aer 
enemies  ;  and  causes  her  ct^io  run  over  with  blessings.  He  oon- 
tinues  to  Christians  the  word,  and  worship,  of  God ;  meets  them 
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still  in  his  house,  and  at  bis  table ;  and  commanicates  to  them 
the  blessings  which  deacendtd  origkUBHy  tfon  Zum;  even  lifefoT' 
evermore.  Still  bis  Spirit  renews  the  soul  of  man ;  guides  the 
wandering ;  restores  the  lost ;  directs  the  perplexed ;  binds  up 
the  broken  hearted ;  feeds  those,  wko  hunger^  0nd  thiriif  after 
rightevtunesa  ^  aiid  in  all  trials,  dangers,  and  sufiferiligs,  adminis* 
ters  consolations^  which  art  neither  few^  nor  smalL  With  the 
same  love,  with  which  he  ascended  the  cross,  he  watches  oTer 
every  one  of-  his  followers,  however  poor  and  humble,  however 
ignorant  and  despised,  with  a  heart  that  is  never  weary,  with  an 
eye  that  never  sleeps.  Not  one  of  their  number  is  forgotten  : 
and  at  the  final  day  the  name  of  every  one  will  be  founds  teriiten  in 
the  book  o/"  eternal  life, 

4thly.  The  love  of  .Christ  is  immeasurably  Great. 

"  The  lov^  of  Christ,"  says  St.  Paul^  "  which  passeth  know- 
ledge." It  is  a  love^  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  stronger  than 
deaths  a  love  which  affliction  could  not  quench^  which  sorrow 
could  not  drown.  This  is  evident,  with  a  lustre  irresistible,  in 
the  things,  which  he  has  done  ;  which  he  is  doing ;  and  which  he 
will  do  hereafter*  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall  on  this  oc- 
casion the  things^  which  Christ  has  already  done.  I  need  not  ex* 
hibit  him  to  you  on  the  cross,  pouring  out  his  blood  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men ;  nor  present  him,  agonizing  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane  ;  nor  follow  him  to  the  tomb*  What  must  have  been  the 
intenseness  of  that  benevolence,  which  could  bring  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  to  shame  and  agony,  to  the  cross 
and  to  the  grave  t 

Less  striking,  I  acknowledge,  but  scarcely  less  affecting,  are 
the  proofe  of  the  same  love  in  what  he  is  now  domg*  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  glorious  to  him,  and  beyond  measure  in- 
teresting to  us,  in. beholding  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  has  as* 
cendedfar  above  all  heavens^  that  he  might  Jill  all  things^  looking 
down,  nay  descending,  from  this  stupendous  greatness  to  the  mi- 
serable world,  which  we  inhabit,  to  blot  out  the  tran^ressions, 
and  wash  away  the  stains,  of  a  wretched  sinner ;  to  renew  a  pollut- 
ed soul  ;  to  shed  upon  it  jveace,  passing  all  understanding  ;  to  re- 
unite it  to  the  favour  of  God ;  to  chase  away  its  fears  of  future 
%voe ;  to  pour  the  balsam  of  life  into  its  wounds ;  to  illumine  it  with 
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the  beams  of  hope ;  to  conduct  it  safely  through  the  trials  and 
dangeiv  of  this  melaDcholy  pilgrimage ;  to  bat  the  gates'of  per- 
dition against  its  entrance ;  and  to  open  for  its  reception  the  door 
of  endless  hfe. 

The  same  character  will  be  still  more  illastriousljr  manifested 
in  what  A<  will  do  beyond  tht  grave.  There  he  will  make  his  fol- 
lowers sons  J  and  priests  J  and  kings  ^  to  God.  In  other  words,  he 
will  bring  them  into  the  intimate  relation  of  sons ;  endow  them 
with  the  sanctity  of  priests ;  and  raise  them  to  the  glory  of  Kings. 
As  sons,  they  wiU  love,  and  will  serve,  him  throughout  the  ages 
of  eternity  with  an  intense  and  unalterable  affection ;  and  be  re- 
garded by  him  with  infiirite  tenderness  and  complacency.  As 
priests,  they  w^  ofler  up  from  the  altar  of  the  mind  the  everlast- 
ing sacrifice  of  praise  to  their  boundless  benefactor.  As  kings, 
they  Toill  Uve,  andreign^  with  him  forever  and  ever, 

Sthly.  The  love  of  Christ  will  be  BtemaL      . 

The  truth  of  this  declaration  is  sufficiently  evident  from  -the 
last  head.  That,  which  does  not  change,  is  of  course  endless : 
and  the  importance  of  that  which  is  endless,  generally  considered, 
need  not  now  be  explained.  But  there  is  one  point  of  view,  in 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  examifie  this  subject,  brief  as  the  exa- 
mination must  be.  The  events  of  this  life  are  interesting  •  to  us 
on  account  of  their  nuitiber  and  variety,  as  well  as  their  nature. 
The  nature  of  future  events  is  generally,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  loosely,  supposed  to  be  important,  as  well  as  their  dbration* 
The  Scriptures  have  every  where  spoken  of  them  in  exalted  terms, 
and  often  in  language  of  hyperbolical  sublimity.  Hence  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  qv  at  least  to  imagine,  that  they  must  be  im- 
portant* Yet  almost  every  where  they  are  mentioned  in  phrase- 
ology so  general,  as  td  leave  upon  inattentive  readers  a  faint  and 
loose  impresiion  of  their  meaning.  This  impression  has  also 
been  rendered  mon^  faint  by  the  manner,  in  which  this  subject  has 
been  customarily  handled  by  preachers.  These,  even  when  men- 
of  great  respectability  and  worth,  may,'  I  suspect  often,  be  fairly 
numbered,  at  least  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  their 
writings,  among  the  inattentive  readers  of  this  part  of  the  sacred 
oracles :  for  they  certainly  have  done,  in  most  instances,  httle 
more  than  to  reiterate  a  few  of  the  Scriptural  exhibitions  of  fbi9 
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sabject,  in  language  even  more  general,  and  far  from  being  ^qual- 
Ij  expi^ssive.  Little  more  is  derived  from  most  of  them  than 
that  a  future  life  is  endlects ;  free  from  sin  and  suffering;  pos- 
sessed of  the  favour  of  God ;  and  fraught  with  love,  gratitude,  and 
praise,  to  him,  friendship  to  his  children,  and  a  general  state  of 
high  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  I  do  not  intend,  that  these 
things  are  not  in  themselves  pre-eminently  important.  They  are 
obviously  of  the  l)ighest  importaitee.  Still  I  insist,  that,  when 
holden  out  to  the  eye  in  this  abstract  manner,  they  strike  it  wi& 
little  force ;  and  leave  behind  them  feeble  impressions.  To  me 
it  seems,  that-  to  act  in  the  service  of  God^  and  to  communicate  good 
to  othersj  constitutes,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  one  vast  and 
glorious  division  of  the  celestial  happiness,  usuall]|||eft  out  of  view 
in  discourses  on  this  subject.  To  me  it  seems  also,  that  both  pf 
what  we  are  to  be,  and  what  we  are  to  do,  many  more  things  are 
directly  said,  and  those  of  a  highly  interesting  nature,  than  have 
been  customarily  supposed.  From  these,  when  we  compare  them 
with  diligence  and  attention,  a  great  multitude  of  other  things, 
deeply  interesting,  may  be  derived  by  irresistible  inference: 
more,  I  suspect,  than  will  ever  be  imagined  by  him,  who  has  not 
seriously  made  the  trial.  To  give  a  single  example :  those,  who 
obtain  immortal  life,  are  said  by  our  Saviour  to  be  t^ayytkoi  eqtuU, 
or  like^  to  Angels,  This  one  declaration  opens  to  us  a  wide  field 
of  inquiry  and  conclusion;  and  assures  us,  that  whatever  Angela 
are,  or  do,  or  are  exhibited  as  being,  or  doing,  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  also  shall  substantially  be,  or  do.  But  the  things,  which 
Angels  do,  together  with  their  attributes,  and  circumstances, 
are,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  very .  tmmerous,  and  very 
great:  and  these  -irresistibly  infer  othqrs,  which  are  great  «and 
numerous  also. 

The  number  and  variety  of  events,  which  make  up  Our  system, 
hardly  strike  our  minds  at  all ;  and  probably  never  enter  the 
imagination  of  most  men,  even  among  Christians.  Yet,  if  we 
read  the  Scriptures  with  attention,  and  believe  what  we  read ; 
we  must  clearly  discern,  that  both  the  number  and  the  vari^ 
are  immense.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  serve  God  day  and  night 
in  his  temple.  The  services  of  those,  who  in  this  life  fill  up  their 
duty,  are  certainly  very  numerous  5  and  are  so  entirely  varied. 
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that  no  two  actions  among  them  all  are  alike.  How  multiplied, 
then,  nfuat  be  the  actions  involved  in  a  service,  which  night  never 
internipts  ;  of  a  mind  and  a  bodj,  which  are  never  wearied  ;  and 
(^an  existence^  which  knows  no  end.  That  they  are  endlessly 
varied  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  no 
two  beiMgs  in  the  creation,  and  no  two  events  in  the  Providence, 
of  God  have  been  found  exactly  alike.  Variety  is  a  standing  law 
of  created  existence,  and  providential  dispensation ;  and  through- 
oat  eternity  will  be  the  great  means  of  disclosing  to  the  intelli- 
gent universe  the  glorious  thoughts,  and  purposes,  treasured  up 
from  everlasting  in  the  Omniscient  mind.. 

Instead  therefore  of  being,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phvaseology, 
the' tame,  dull,  spiritless  existence  sometimes  presented  to  us,  im- 
mortal life  is  a  state  of  intense  energy,  vast  design,  and  vigorous 
action ;  in  which  to  know  and  to  love,  to  do  and  to  enjoy,  will 
form  a  combination  of  dignity,  glory  and  happiness,  transcending 
every  earthly  conception.  All  this,  also,  will  expand,  and  rise, 
and  improve,  forever. 

From  these  obse^ations  may  be  conjectured,  very  imperfectly 
indeed,  soma  of  the  things,  which  Christ  will  do  hereafter  for  th€b 
objects  of  his  love.  All,  that  I  have  alluded  to ;  the  attributes, 
the  energy,  the  activity,  the  success,  and  the  consequent  enjoy* 
ment,  he  will  give ;  and  will  |ive  with  a  liberality,  suited  with 
the  love,  with  which  he  hung  upon  the  cross. 

II;  These  obs^rvaiions  leach  us  the  Earnestness^  with  which  we 
shotdd  labour  to  glorify  our  Redeemer. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  us*  What  is 
Ihere,  of  a  desirable  nature,  which  he  has  not  done  ?  Look  at 
the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  exterior  circumstances,  of  yourselves  ; 
and  of  every  thing,  which  is  hopeful  or  comfortable  in  either^  and 
you  will  be  compelled  to  say,  "^  This  is  the  gift  of  Christ.''  Look 
at  sin  and  sorrow,  at  death  and  bell,  and  you  wiU  be  obliged  to 
say,  '^  My  deliverance  from  these  incomprehensible  evils  Christ 
purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Draw  the  curtains  of  eternity  ; 
and,  while  overpowered  by  the  splendours  of  limmortal  life  ;  you 
will  be  forced  to  exclaim,  *^  These,  also,  are  the  good  and  perfect 
gif)^  of  the  same  glorious  person." 
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How  evidentty  is  all,  whieh  we  can  do  to  retribute  Hub  wi^tAy 
benefactor^  nothing,  Uus  than  notiwng,  ajudvanify?  Et«ii  thisi 
although  done  in  obedience  to  bis  pleasure,  isi  in  tibe  proper 
sense,  in  no  wise  profitable  to  him.  He  is  not  senred^  as  thm^  he 
needed  any  things  seeing  he  giveth  unto  ali  life^  emd  breath,  amd 
all  things.  Though  Israel,  tbo«igh  we,  should  noi  be  gathered^  yet 
will  he  be,  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  Jbhovab*  Should  we  Berve  him 
to  the  uttermost  of  our  power ;  the  only  good«  which  he  wiUgaiii« 
will  be  thftt,  which  a  virtuous  parent  eojoys  ia  the  character  and 
behaviour  of  a  dutiful  child,  formed  to  eaoeilence  by  bis  own  caie, 
labour  and  expense ;  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  child  virtnoas 
and  lovely.  Of  what  materials  must  the  child  be  eompaeed,  who 
would  not  exert  all  his  faculties  to  give  this  pleasure  to  his  pa- 
rent ?  What  must  be  the  spirit  of  that  man,  who  would  not  la- 
hour  with  all  his  powers  thus  to  requite  his  Redeener  ? 

Do  you  inquire  what  you  shall  do,  to  accomplish  this  divme 
purpose  ?  You  cannot  doubt  that  he,  who  died  to  expiate  m, 
must  be  earnestly  desirous  that  you  should  hate  your  own  smm  ; 
that  you  should  mourn  for  them ;  that  you  sboold  forsake  them;- 
ihat  you  should  watch  against  temptation ;  that  youshMtld  abeimn 
even  from  the  appearance  of  evil;  that  you  shouhl  mortify  those 
passions  and  appetites,  which  so  frequently  betray  you  into  iniqui- 
ty ;  that  you  should  resist  those'eneraies  to  him  and  yonrselves, 
whose  only  employment  it  is  to  seduce  you  from  your  duty.  He, 
who  came  from  heaven  in  the  character  of  a  Saviovr,  and  has  done 
all  the  things  mentioned  in  these  discourses,  to  accomplish  this 
salvation;. He,  who  has  in  this  manner  infinitely  merited  your 
highest  confidence ;  cannot  but  be  {leased  to  see  you  confide  in 
his  righteousness,  his  intercession,  his  government,  and  his  pro- 
mises. He,  who  has  laboured  and  suffered  without  a  pavaHel  to 
re-establish  holiness  in  your  minds,  must  be  delighted  to  see  this 
glorious  end  accogiplished ;  to  see  you  assume,  improve,  and 
brighten,  this  beauty  of  the  mind,  this  divine  excellence,  this  im> 
age  of  himself*  How  obviously  will  the  gain  of  all  these  things  be 
yours  alone. 

IlL  These  considerations  forcibly  impress  upon  us  (he  dutyt  ef 
loting  one  another.  9 
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This  is  the  very  inference  of  St.  John  firom  the  great  subject  of 
the  piesent  discourse*  ^^  Beloved,"  sajs  that  amiable  Apostle, 
^  if  God  so  toved  us,  we  aught  also  to  love  one  another."- 

When  a  Christian  looks  round  on  his  felt€»w-christians ;  he  sees 
those^  for  whom  Christ  died ;  those  who  are  united  to  himself  in. 
the  same  faith,  and  the  same  covefiant ;  who  are  members  of  the 
same  deKghtfiil  family ;  who  are  fellow-travellers  towards  Hea- 
ven ;  who  will  be  forever  united  with  him  in  the  friendship  of 
that  happy  world;  who  are  to  share  together  in  its  immortal  en- 
joyroetits ;  who  are  loved  by  Christ  with  » love,  which  admits  no 
limits,  and  which  will  know  no  end.  Shall'not  these  persons  love 
each  other  with  an-  intense,  unchanging,  and  everlasting  love  ? 
How  obviMsiy  are  Christians  bound  and  compelled  by  this  great 
fttgvnent  lalKMioosly  to  promote  each  other's  welfiure^  in  all  their 
progress  tMbugh  this  vale  of  tears  ? 

The  good  offices,  which  Christians  are  thus  required  to  render 
to  each  other,  are  all  pointed  out  to  tiiem,  and  enforced  on  their 
consciences,  and  on  their  hearts,  by  the  example  of  XDhrint.  He 
fed  the  hungry ;  healed  the  sick ;  released  the  prisoner ;  comfort- 
ed  the  sorrowful ;  instructed,  reproved^  warned  and  edified,  his 
Iblloweffs;  prayed  for  them  earnestly  and  continually ;  set  before 
tiiem  ^n  example,  UamehfSj  and  harmless^  and  witkotU  rebuke  / 
and  nntverascily  helped  thens  onward  towards  eternal  Life.  These 
are  the  very  things,  which  he  .requires  Christians  to  do  to  each 
other ;  and  in  these  be  exhibiled,  while  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
gospel  still  exhibits,  to  his  faithfol  followers  his  unspeakable  love- 
Here  we  teA^/ct,  as  in  a  glass^  the  glory  of  the  Lord*  How  desira- 
ble is  ity  that  we  should  be  changed  into  the  same  image^  and  raised 
firom  excellence  to  excellenee,  and  from  glory  to  glory^  by  the 
Sfirkofihe  Lord? 

Christians  have  innumerable  wants,  which  their  fellow-cbristians 
are  to  aopply ;  and  n»ny  sufferings,  which  their  feilow-christians 
are  to  relieve*  They  are  poor ;  and  need  food  and  raiment,  fuel, 
beds,  and  houses.  They  are  sick ;  and  need  medicine,  attend- 
ance, nurses,  and  physicians*  They  are  in  distress  ;  and  need  re- 
lief. They  are  in  sorrow;  aad  need  consolation.  They  are 
perplexed ;  and  need  to  have  their  doubts  removed.  They 
are  despondiiifc ;    ^^^    powerfully    claim    to  be  cheered  with 
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hope.  Their  ignorance  calls  irresistiUj  for  instruction;  their 
afflictions,  for  sympathy ;  and  their  dangers,  for  deliverance. 
They  are  slothful;  and  must  be  quickened.  They  are  diffident; 
and  must  be  encouraged.  They  love  the  world ;  and  must  be 
withdrawn  from  it.  They  are  lukewarm ;  and  must  be  animated. 
They  backslide ;  and  must  be  recalled  to  their  duty* 

What  a  field  is  here  npread  before  the  Christian  for  the  exercise 
of  his  brotherly  love  !  To  labour  in  this  field  is  the  proper  bosi* 
ness,  the  professional  employment  of  every  disciple  of  Christ.  In 
this  field  what  disciple  will  not  labour  willingly,  vigorously,  and 
witho.ut  ceasing.  Should  any  one  find  himself  slothful,  rehictant, 
discouraged,  or  weary  ;  let  him  call  to  mind,  that  the  service, 
which  is  proposed  at  an}  time,  and  in  danger  of  being  decKned  by 
him,  beside  being  an  act  of  brotherly  love  to  a  fellow-christian,  is 
a  service  done  to  Christ  himself.  ^^  Inasmuch  as  ye<iibve  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me-,"  is  the  defi.iitive  sentence,  pronounced  by  himselfonevefj 
eflTort  of  this- nature.  Let  every  Christian  call  to  mind,  that  eveiy 
such  effort,  is  intended  to  requite,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  this  di- 
vine benefactor  for  the  immense  blessing  of  eternal  life  :  life,  too, 
purcha<^ed  b}  the  death  of  the  cross.  Let  him  remember,  that  it 
is  one  of  those  works,  according  to  which  he  will  be  judged ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  will  be  the  means  of  superior  glory  to  him  in 
heaven,  and  of  superior,  enjoyment  throughout  his  immortal 
existence.  If  these  considerations  do  not  move  him,  his  Religion 
has  gone  from  home,  or  is  buried  in  sleep. 

IV.  £y  the  same  considerations  we  are  strongly  urged' io  love  all 
men. 

"  I  say  unto  you,"  saith  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  ^^  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them,  that  curse  you ;  do 
good  to  them,  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them,  who  despitefiilly 
use  you,  and  persecute  you  ;  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Ffcther,  who  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil,  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just,  and  on 
the  unjust." 

There  is  no  example  in  the  providence  of  God,  in  which  his 
kindness  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  or  to  those  who  ultimately 
hecome  grateful  and  good,  is  shown  with  such  intenseness  and 
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splendoor,  as  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  aiid  the  consequent  mis* 
sion  of  his  Spirit.  Here  the  example,  the  rule,  and  the  motive, 
are  alUpread  before  us'with  a  glory  which  is  supreme,  and  an  cffi* 
cacy  which  will  be  eternal.  The  example  and  the  rule  are  com« 
mensurate,  and  comprise  men  of  all  ages,  countries  and  characters, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  render  them  any  service* 
Where  they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  active  beneficence,  we 
are  bound  to  wish  their  prosperity,  and  to  pray  fervently  for  their 
welfare.  The  same  good  wishes,*  and  the  same  fervent  prayers, 
we  are  obliged  to  extend,  also,  to  those  who  are  included  within 
this  pale  ;  and  additionally  to  impart  to  them  of  our  substance,  to 
furnish  them  with  our  kind  ofiices.  and  Htset  before-  them  a  blame- 
less and  beneficial  example.  These,  therefore,  are  constituted  by 
God  the  peculiar  objects  of  Dur  beneficence.  Among  them 
the  first  place  belongs  to  the  kou^hoid  of  faith  ;  the  second,  lo  all 
others,  to  whom  wet  have  opportunities  of  doing  good.  The 
ways,  ia  which  this  is  to  be. done,  are  both  iu'taumber  and  variety 
endless ;  and  occur  every  day.  and  at  every  turn  in  the  journey  of 
life.  '  Who  the  objects  are,  to  whom  it  may  be  done,  scarcely  de- 
mands an  inquiry.  Should  the  question,  however,  be  asked  ;  the 
first  answer  is,  ^^  Those,  to  whom  it  can  be  done  ;^^  and  the  second, 
"Those,  who  most  need  it.''  Wriether  they  be  friends  or  ene- 
mies, neighbours  or  strangers,  is  of  no  moment.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  we  are  under  t||e  same  obligation  to  do  the  same  good  to  all 
men,  who  are  within  our  reach.  We  are  bound,  especially,  to  do 
good  to  our  famihes,  and  frient's  ;  because  God  has  placed  this 
peculiAriy  in  our  power,  and  made  it  peculiarly  our  duty.  But  I 
mean,  that,  when  an  object  of  our  beneficence  is  set  before  us  in 
his  providence,  the  good,  which  is  in  our  power,  is  then  to  be 
done,  eo  far  as  may  consist  vith  other  duties  of  life ;  and  thaf^ 
whoever,  and  whatever,  this  object  may  be.  Should  it  be  asked, 
What  are  the  good  offices,  which  we  are  especially  bound  to 
perform  ?  I  answer.  Those,  which  are  most  needed ;  and  those, 
which  we  can  render,  consistently  with  superior  duties.  The  provi- 
dence of  God  will  ordinarily  point  out  both  the  duty,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  it ;  and  that,  in  language,  which,  if  we  open  our  hearts,  can 
scarcely  be  misconstrued :  language,  easily  intelligible  to  bin), 
who  is  willing  to  understand. 
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There  is,  however,  one  work  of  ChristiaQ  charity,  which  is  of 
pre-eminent  importance ;  and  always  claims  a  superior  place  ia 
our  labours  of  benevolence*  This  is  the  great  work,  which  Christ 
came  to  accomplish :  the  conversion  of  sinners.  ^^  Brethren,^' 
says  St.  Janus  J  ^^  if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  con- 
vert him ;  let  him  know,  that  he,  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  deatbi  and  shall  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins.''  Who  would  not  willingly  labour  in  such  an 
employment  as  this  ? 

l)avul,  contemplating  the  greatness  and  all  sufficiency  of  God, 
and  his  own  absolute  insufficiency,  and  moved  at  the  same  time  by 
an  ardent  spirit  of  piety  vd  beneficence,  exclaimed,  ^*  My  good- 
ness," that  is,  my  kindness,  '^  extendeth  not  to  thee,  but  to  the  saints, 
that  are  in  the  earth,  and  the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  ny  de- 
light." This  eminent  saint,  under  the  influence  of  all  his  piety, 
and  directed  by  Inspiration  itself,  perceived,  that  the  important 
attribute  <tf  Kindness,  forming  so  gr^t  a  part  of  the  sanctified 
character,  could  not  reach  heaven,  but  was  to  find  its  objects  on 
earth.  Christ  has  taught  us,  that  thtse  objects  are  all  men.  This 
he  .has  taught  in  his  instructions,  and  in  his  example ;  and  in  both) 
with  the  most  vivid  language,  and  the  most  constraining  motives* 
To  find  these  very  objects,  he  canvs  from  Heaven.  To  teach  this 
duty,  and  exert  this  beneficence,  he  preached  the  Gospel ;  wrou^t 
his  glorious  miracles ;  and  ascended  the  Cr^ps^  In  his  ouracles 
and  in  his  preaching,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  calls  with  infi- 
nite authority,  and  unlimited  persuasion,  to  every  one  of  bis  follow- 
ers :  ^<  Go  thou ;  and  do  likewise." 
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ECCLESIASTES  lil*    12. 

Iknovfy  thai  there  is  no  good  in  them,  but  for  a  fnan  to  refoice^  and 
to  do  good  in  his  life. 

The  word  lAem,  in  this  vene,  appears  to  refer  to  the  worics, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse :  the  works  of  creation ;  or  the 
creatures,  which  Ood  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end*  In 
these,  it  is  said,  ^^  thete  is  no  good,  bat  for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and 
to  do  good  in  his  life*"  The  joy,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  is  un- 
questionably joy  in  God,  his  wgrks  and  his  designs,  sufficiently 
explained  in  Jeremiah  ix«  23;  34.  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  '  Let 
not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom ;  neither  let  the  mighty  man 
glory  in  his  might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches:  But 
let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  this;  that  he  understandeth,  and 
knowetfa,  me ;  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  exercise  loving-kind* 
ness,  judgment,  and  righteousness^  in  the  earth :  for  in  diese  things 
I  delight,'  saiih  the  Lord.''     > 

To  dtp  good  may  denote, 

1  •  To  promote  our  own  happiness. 

2.  To  promote  the  happiness  of  our  fellow'men. 

3.  To  glorify  our  Creator,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his 
kingd&n. 

The  declaration,  made  in  the  text,  then,  amounts  to  this : 
That  there  is  nothing  good,  i.  e.  useful,  or  valuable,  in  the  Creeh 

iion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  that  we  rejoice  in  it ;  and  «n 

God  the  Author  of  it ;  and  that  we  do  good. 
VOL*  I.  35 
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This,  then,  is  implicilly  asserted  to  be  the  end  of  our  being : 
for  if  all  the  good,  or  profit,  resulting  from  our  connection  with 
the  Creation,  be  placed  in  this ;  then  this  is  th^  real  purpose,  the 
sole  end,  for  which  we  were  made.  The  following  doctrine  is, 
therefore,  evidently  contained  in  the  words  of  the  text :  Jo. rejoice 
in  God,  and  to  do  good^  is  the  fjnd^for  which  man  was  created* 

By  the  End,  for  which  man  was  created,  1  intend  the  purpose, 
for  which  his  life,  faculties,  and  advantages,  were  given  to  him  by 

his  Maker. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  shall  not  consider  at  the  present 
time.  Fruitful,  interesting,  and  noble,  asHhis  theme  of  instruction 
is,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  it,  even  imperfectly, 
without  consuming  the  time,  which  1  havp  intentionally  allotted 
to  the  latter.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  two  or  three  sum- 
mary observations. 

1.  Rejoicing  in  God  supposes  a  diligent  contemplation  of  both 
his  works,  and  his  word. 

2.  It  supposes,  also,  that  we  derive  from  this  contemplation  a 
real  knowledge  of  his  true  character. 

3.  That  we  delight  in  this  character,  so  far  as  we  understand 
it ;  and,  where  we  do  not,  that  we  regard  it  with  a  sincere  and  vir- 
tuous confidence. 

4.  Rejoicing  in  God,  therefore,  iuToIves,  either  immediately  or 
consequentially,  all  those  aflfections,  which  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Piety. 

All  this  is  plainly  but  one  way  of  doing  good.  Yet,  as  this 
phrase  usually  denotes  that  train  of  virtuous  conduct,  which  im- 
mediately respects  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  ;  particularly  the 
latter;  I  have  separated  these  efforts  of  a  virtuous  mind,  in  order 
to  make  the  subject  more  clearly  understood. 

Most  men  will  probably  confess,  without  much  reluctance,  or 
difficulty,  that  to  do  good  to  mankind  is  a  primary  end  of  our  be- 
ing. So  many  loose,  general  observations  are  continually  made 
on  this  subject,  which  are  favourable  to  the  doctrine,  that  few  per- 
sons would  probably  hesitate  to  join  the  train  of  those,  by  whom 
it  seems  to  be  both  believed,  and  respected.  It  is  to*  be  feared, 
however,  that  the  number  of  those,  who  realize  either  its  truth, 
or  importance,  is  much  smaller,  than  of  those,  who  adopt  this 
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langaage.  It  is  fiir  from  being  ttae,  that  we  believe  every  thing, 
which  we  suppose  ourselves  to  believe ;  much  less  do  we  believe 
all,  that  we  acknowledge  to  be  true.  A  multitude  of  those  pro- 
positions, which  are  familiarly  asserted  by  mankind,  particularly 
on  moral  subjects,  and  those,  often,  of  the  highest  importance, 
have  their  seat  only  on  the  lips ;  and  are  nearly  of  that  class, 
which  logicians  term  Verbal.  Many  of  these  are  uttered  only  for 
the  sake  of  bearing  a  part  in  conversation ;  many  others,  out  of 
complaisance  to  those  around  us,  by  whom  they  have  been  already 
adopted ;  and  many  more,  because  we  wish  to  appear  on  that, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  generally  considered  as  the  right,  side. 
What  is  thus  familiarly  asserted,  has,  in  most  cases  at  least,  never 
been  understood,  nor  even  examined,  by  the  intellect ;  nor  ac- 
corded with  by  the  heart.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deeply  regretted, 
that  a  subject  of  such  immense  importance,  as  that,  which  is  the 
end  of  our  being,  should  be  regarded  in  a  manner  so  loose;  so 
indicative  of  ignorance,  and  stupidity ;  so  unworthy  of  our  ra- 
tional nature  ;  so  mischievous  to  our  pfesent  and  eternal  welfare. 
It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  a  subject  of  such  moment  should 
not  be  clearly  comprehended,  engross  the  affections,  and  control 
the  energ)'  of  the  mind*  This  discourse  is  intended  to  remove, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  evil,  of  which  I  complain  ;  and  to  convince 
those,  who  hear  me,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  text  is  true,  reasona- 
ble, and  desirable* 

The  common  apprehension  of  mankind  concerning  this  subject 
is  evidently  this :  that  they  tatrt  made  to  enjoy  life ;  to  acquire 
good^  rather  than  to  do  it.  This  seems  peculiarly  to  be  the  settled, 
and  almost  the  only,  belief  of  those,  who  are  young.  The  period 
of  youth  is  proverbially  spoken  of  by  all  men  as  the  season  of  en- 
joyment. It  certainly  cannot  excite  wonder,  that  what  is  so 
generally  said  should  be  believed  by  those,  who  are  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  declaration  ;  by  youths  themselves.  They  arc 
now  in  possession  of  this  season  ;  and  have  inclinations,  at  least 
sufficiently  strong,  to  seize  the  happy  moment,  and  devote  their 
powers  to  the  attainment  of  the  pleasures,  thus  declared  to  be 
inwoven  in  their  destiny. 

Let  us  consider  this  opinion ;  and  see  what  foundation  it  has  in 
nature,  and  truth. 
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Ist*  Does  the  state  of  the  present  world  ehotOj  thai  enjoyment  toas 
intentionallff  the  end^for  which  we  were  created? 

God,  who  made  us,  and  the  world,  made  both  it  and  as,  nnquea- 
tionably,  for  some  valuable  end.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  thia 
end  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  capable  of  being  accomplished. 
If  our  enjoyment  was  this  end*;  the  whole  state  at  things  is  on* 
doubtedly  so  ordered,  that  its  accomplishment  is  at  least  possible  : 
for  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  God  has  constituted  things  in  such 
a  manner,  as  necessarily  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his 
primaiy  purpose  in  their  creatipn.  That  he  was  able  to  bring  to 
pass  whatever  he  was  pleased  to  propose  cannot  be  doubted*  If, 
therefore,  this  was  his  purpose ;  the  means  of  its  accomplishment 
are  all  certainly  furnished ;  and  may  unquestionably  be  discerned 
by  a  candid,  and  thorough,  investigation.  The  end  itself,  also, 
must,  according  to  this  supposition,  have  been  actually  answered ; 
and  have  constituted  at  least  the  general  course  of  things. 

But  has  this  scheme  been  at  all  verified  by  the  actual  progress  of 
events  in  the  present  world  ?  Let  the  common  and  constant  lan- 
guage of  men,  on  this  subject,  answer  the  question.  How  great 
a  part  of  that,  which  is  uttered  and  written,  is  an  exposition 
or  complaint,  of  disappointment,  suffering,  and  sorrow!  How 
customary  in  the  mouth  of  man  are  these  phrases:  ^^  This  unhap- 
py world;"  ".This  miserable  world;"  "This  suffering  world  ;^' 
"  Tins  melancholy  world ;"  "  This  vale  of  tears !"  How  plainly 
has  this  been  the  language  of  every  country,  and  every  period  of 
time !  How  continually  have  complaints  of  private  unkindness, 
fraud,  and  violence,  of  the  public  oppressions  and  ravages  of 
tyranny,  of  domestic  slavery  and  public  bondage,  filled  the  mouths, 
and  the  books,  of  mankind!  How  often  are  neighbourhoods  dis- 
tracted by  contention !  How  often  are  even  families,  the  most 
endeared  and  the  least  unhappy  societies,  which  can  be  found  in 
the  present  world,  wounded  by  the  sins  and  follies  of  parents,  die 
impiety  of  children,  and  their  unworthy  controversies  and  aliena- 
tions !  fYith  how  few  intervals  has  war  reigned  and  ravaged ! 
Where  is  the  nation,  which  has  not  bled  ?  Where  is  the  countiy, 
which  has  not  been  desolated  ?  How  often  has  the  suffering  be- 
come too  intense  for  utterance ;  and  been  poured  out  only  in 
sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears ! 
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Look  at  the  cradle !  Listen  to  the  cries ;  mark  the  agonies ;  of 
the  new-born  infant !  Consider  how  many  of  our  race  are  carried 
firom  this  humble  lodging  to  the  grave.  Follow  an  individual 
through  the  progress  of  life.  Contemplate  the  pains,  diseases, 
accidents,  and  disappointments,  to  which  even  the  brilliant  pe«« 
riods  of  childhood  and  youth  are  regularly  exposed.  Remember, 
that  half  mankind  become  victims  to  death,  under  five  years  of 
age.  Ponder  the  toil,  the  weariness,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the 
ignorance,  the  errors,  the  sufferings,  from  famine  and  pestilence, 
from  fraud  and  disappointment,  from  obloquy  and  infamy,  from 
hope  deferred  and  fears  realized,  from  the  loss  of  children,  and  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  which  harass  middle  age.  Fix  your  eyes  upon 
the  decays,  the  diseases,  the  pains,  the  shrivelled  intellect,  the 
puerile  passions,  the  unsupplied  wants,  and  the  forgotten  suffer- 
ings, of  declining  life.  Approach  the  bed  of  death.  Listen  to 
the  groans,  consider  the  agonien,  of  expiring  man.  Look  into  the 
grave,  the  final  home.  Behold  man  laid  in  this  lowly  bed ;  the 
prey  of  corruption,  the  feast  of  worms,  and  dissolving  into  his 
original  dust. 

When  you  have  finished  this  solemn  survey,  tell  me  whether  these 
objects  are  parts  of  a  system,  intended  to  produce  enjoyment. 
Can  you  suppose,  that  God  has  intermingled  these  things  in  the 
constitution  of  a  world  of  happiness  ?  If  this  was  the  end,  for 
which  he  formed  the  present  world  ;  has  he  not  been  most  evi- 
dently, and  wonderfully,  disappointed  ? 

Turn  now  your  contemplations  to  the  same  object  again  ;  and 
consider  it  for  a  moment,  not  as  a  scene  of  enjoyment,  but  as  a 
state  of  trial :  a  state,  in  which  the  characters  of  its  inhabitants 
were  to  be  proved,  and  decided ;  a  state,  in  which  those  characters 
were  to  be  formed  by  their  affections,  and  exhibited  in  their  ac- 
tions :  a  state,  in  which  they  were  to  show  whether  they  would 
love,  and  do,  that  which  is  good,  or  that  which  is  evil.  Does  not 
the  whole  face  of  things  accord  exactly  with  this  scheme ;  and 
evince,  that  such  was  the  great  end  of  our  creation  ?  How  obvi- 
ously, how  universally,  are  means  of  both  these  great  courses  of 
conduct  presented  to  us  every  day :  while  we,  as  free  agents,  are 
left  to  ourselves  to  choose,  and  to  do,  either,  as  we  please  ?    Does 
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not  this  view  of  the  subject  go  (at  towards  explaining  the  evils  of 
life,  and  the  reason  of  their  existence  ?  They  here  stand  as  mono- 
ments  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  ;  and  as  motives  to  deter  us  from 
doing  evil,  and  to  compel  us  to  do  good. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  denyf  that  the  Author  of  our  being  has 
furnished,  and  therefore  intended  to  furnish,  us  with  many  com- 
forts ;  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  present  life  ;  to  blunt  the  thorns 
and  briers,  which  so  frequently  wound  us  in  our  passage  to  the 
future  world.  As  many  blessings  are,  in  my  own  view,  communi- 
cated to  our  race,  as  would  probably  consist  with  proper  expres- 
sions of  God's  anger  against  the  iniquity  of  mankind  :  as  many  and 
as  great,  nay,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judg^  from  experience, 
more  and  greater,  than  are  safe  for  man.  We  love  the  world,  even 
now,  more  than  our  real  interests  would  permit,  or  truth  justify. 
If  it  were  more  replenished  with  the  means  of  happiness ;  it  is 
^questionable  whether  heaven  would  not  be  totally  disregarded, 
and  eternity  forgotten.  Still,  it  presents  afflictions  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  compel  the  decision,  that  it  was  not  design- 
ed, principally,  as  a  place  of  enjoyment. 

This,  then,  is  the  voice  of  God  in  his  Creation,  and  providence. 
Let  us.proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  our  Reason,  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  this  subject;  Will  determine.  For 
this  purpose  I  ask, 

3dly.  Is  not  the  most  good  enjoyed^  of  course^  where  the  most  is 
dmt? 

Do  not  those  manifestly  live  the  happiest  lives,  who'  do  the 
most  good  to  each  other  ?  Does  not  this  conduct  make  the  hap- 
piest fiimilies,  neighbourhoods,  and  nations?  Concerning  the 
two  first  of  these  classes  there  cannot,  I  presume,  be  a  question. 
Concerning  nations  there  would  be  as  little  doubt,  were  the  pub- 
lic welfare  more  extensively  the  commanding  object,  and  the  in- 
dividuals, who  compose  them,  more  devoted  to  this  desirable  em- 
ployment. The  position,  however,  is  equally  true  concerning  na- 
tions, as  concerning  families  and  neighbourhoods.  Whenever 
those,  who  are  possessed  of  eitensive  power  to  diffuse  happiness, 
exert  that  power  for  this  delightful  end,  happiness  is  always  pro- 
portionally enjoyed  by  the  public.    The  same  truth  may  be  also 
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advantageously  illustrated  by  theconsideratioD,  that  happiness  is 
in  this  manner  increased  in  families,  and  neighbourhoods)  and  that 
nations  are  composed  of  these  s^maller  societies*     . 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  enjoyment  is  subsequent  to  doing  good. 
This  is  the  cause ;  that,  the  consequence.  The  way,  then,  for 
all  men  to  be  happy,  is  for  all  men  to  do  good.  To  do  good  is^  of 
course,  the  prime  business  of  man :  while  enjoyment  is  a  subordi- 
nate and  secondary'  consideration. 

3dly«  Is  Tiot  this  the  necessary  mUure  of  things  in  every  other 
world,  where  happiness  isfoundn  as  well  as  m  ours  ? 

God  has  made  a  universe  of  Intelligent  creatures,  with  capaci- 
tiea  to  do,  and  enjoy,  good*  But,  wherever  this  is  in  their  power, 
he  has  always  used  their  faculties  for  the  production  of  this  good* 
However  extensively,  pr  efficaciously,  the  superintending  agency 
of  God  is  exerted,  it  is  undeniable,  that  exclusively  of  his  miracu- 
lous interpositions,  and  his  general  control  of  the  systenT,  the 
energy  and  activity  of  man  are  the  immediate  sources  of  human 
enjoyment.  That  this  should  be  the  fact  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Were  men,  were  any 
intelligent  creatures,  unpossessed  of  any  powers  to  do  good  ;  had 
they  only  a  capacity  and  inclination  to  enjoy ;  were  they  not  to 
exert  their  powers  voluntarily  in  the  promotion  of  happiness; 
they  would  not,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  could  not,  be.  in  any  de- 
gree excellent,  or  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  nor  in  any  man- 
ner the  proper  objects  either  of  approbation,  or  reward. 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  great  law,  which  regulates  the 
moral  universe.  With  the  limitations,  which  1  have  mentioned, 
Angels  are»the  immediate  means  of  their  own  mutual  happiness* 
Would  they,  let  me  ask,  or  could  they,  be  happy,  if  they  were 
not  virtuous  ;  or  virtuous,  if  they  did  not  do  good  ?  Could  they 
be  perfectly  happy,  if  they  were  not  perfectly  virtuous ;  or  per- 
fectly virtuous,  if  they  did  not  do  good  at  all  times  with  all  their 
power?  Could  beings,  who  were  useless  to  their  Creator,  and 
mere  drones  in  the  Creation ;  consuming,  but  not  producing,  the 
delicious  sweets  of  happiness ;  be  capable  of  any  enjoyment,  suit- 
ed to  an  intelligent,  refined,  and  exalted  nature  ? 

4thly.  Can  God  be  supposed  to  approve  of  Intelligent  beings,  who 
do  no  good  P 
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For  what  reason  could  his  approbatipn  be  given  ?  For  the 
possession  of  faculties,  which  enabled  them  to  accomplish  this 
glorious  object,  but  which,  being  perverted,  or  neglected,  and 
thus  voluntarily  rendered  useless,  would  be  given  to  them  in  vain? 

Is  there,  let  me  ask.  anj  thing  lovely  in  enjoying  ?  Brutes  en- 
joy, and  to  a  considerable  eitent,  through  a  much  greater  part  of 
Iheir  life,  and  with  a  far  less  mixture  of  suffering,  than  can  be  as- 
serted of  man.  If  to  enjoy,  therefore,  were  lovely ;  brutes  would 
be  proportionally  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  might,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  claim  a  reward.  Intelligent  beings,  who  spend 
life  in  enjoying  only,  would  be  equally  destitute  of  amiableness; 
and,  in  the  moral  sense,  would  sustain  no  higher  character,  than 
that  of  superior  brutes.  The  great  moral  distinction  between 
men  and  animals  is,  that  men  can,  and  animals  cannot,  voluntari- 
ly do  good.  Where  this  is  done ;  men  become  objects  of  the  di- 
vine eomplacency.  Where  this  is  not  done ;  they  can  be  nei- 
ther approved,  nor  loved.  ^^  Therefore,^'  says  Su  Jamesj  ^^  to 
him,  that  knowetb  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.^' 

But,  if  God  could  not  approve  of  such  beings,  can  he  be  sup- 
posed to  communicate  to  them  happiness,  of  any  serious  impor- 
tauice  ?  While  they  were  in  a  state  of  trial,  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  reasonably  expected  to  sustain  them  by  his  goodness.  After 
their  trial  was  ended,  can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  would  make 
them  happy  at  all  ?  Communications  of  happiness,  in  such  a 
case,  are  always  proofs  of  his  approbation.  Where  that  appro- 
bation is  not  given,  therefore,  such  communications  cannot  be 
made. 

Are  not  those,  who  have  done  good,  the  persons,  whom  man- 
kind respect  and  honour?  Recall  to  your  remembrance  the 
character,  as  it  has  been  customarily  regarded  by  yourselves,  of  a 
man,  who  does  nothing,  but  sit  quietly  down  to  enjoy  the  boun- 
ties of  God's  providence.  Think  of  a  father^  who,  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants,  the  interests,  the  education,  of  his  children, 
spent  his  time,  and  consumed  his  property,  upon  his  own  plea- 
sures :  a  Prince^  who  employed  his  extensive  power,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  his  country,  solely  as  the  means  of  luxury  and  splendour ; 
and  forgot  the  rights,  safety,  and  happiness,  of  his  subjects* 
Think  of  the  Sage,  who  consumed  life  in  amassing  knowledge,  and 
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terminated  all  his  designs,  and  labours,  in  the  enjoyment  of  intel- 
lectual Ittxaiy :  the  man  of  taste^  who  expended  his  property,  and 
his  time,  not  in  relieving  want,  assuaging  distress,  or  creating  pros- 
perity,  for  those  around  him,  but  in  adorning  his  villa  with  rich 
furniture,  the  choicest  products  of  painting  and  sculpture,  beauti* 
fhl  gardens,  and  other  objects  of  refinement,  merely  to  enjoy  the 
luscious  pleasures  of  the  mental  palate,  and  inhale  the  delights  of 
admiration  and  applause.  Bring  before  your  eyes  an  Angel,  who, 
if  the  language  may  be  permitted,  ba8ked  in  the  sunshine  of  hea- 
Ten,  and  revelled  in  the  bliss  of  immortality ;  forgetful  of  the  scr-* 
▼ice  of  his  Maker,  and  regardless  of  the  eternal  well-being  of  his 
glorious  companions.  Would  not  all  these,  and  the  last  as  truly 
as  the  others^  be  pronounced,  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  your 
oi^n  minds,  drones  in  the  Creation,  and  blanks  in  the  kingdom  of 
God?  Would  the  character  of  either  awaken  esteem,  or  merit 
praise  ?  Instead  of  being  amiable,  would  they  not  of  course  be 
odious?  Instead  of  claiming  respect,  would  they  not  be  con- 
temptible ? 

Ascend  still  higher.  Separate  in  your  thoughts,  from  the  oth^r 
attributes  of  the  Godhead,  that  good-will,  which  is  the  energy  of. 
the  infinite  Mind,  and  that  characteristical  bineficence,  in  which 
it  is  divinely  displayed.  Do  you  not  disceni,  that  in  this  manner 
the  glory  would  depart  from  the  Creator  himself;  and  the  face  of 
the  uncreated  Sun  be  finally  eclipsed  ?  Do  you  not  perceive, 
that,  in  this  case,  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  woulS  be  strongly  as- 
similated to  the  character,  and  descend  far  down  towards  the 
level,  of  the  deities  of  Epicurus  ;  who  spent  their  immortat  exist- 
ence in  quaffing  nectar,  and  feasting  on  ambrosia  ? 

Tke  dead,  especially  those,  who  have  long  since  died,  are  usu- 
ally estimated  with  impartiality.  Whom  do  mankind  remember 
with  sincere  respect,  and  cordial  veneration?  Not  the  host  of 
jJmHc  sovereigns ;  immured  in  their  palaces;  arrayed  in  splen- 
dour; bathed  in  essences;  feasted  on  dainties;  incensed  with 
perfumes ;  fed,  (anned,  served,  and  idolized,  by  numerous  trains 
of  slaves  and  dependents.  Not  Sardanapalus ;  not  Vitellius} 
not  the  second  Charles,  oi Great  Britain.  It  is  Alfred'^  it  is  Gw5- 
iavus  Vasai  it  is  Gustavus  Adolphus;  it  is  Washington  f  whom 
mankind  remember  with  delight,  and  never  mention  without  vt- 
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neratioQ  and  praise.  But  we  need  not  look  to  heads  of  armies, 
nor  ascend  to  the  chair  of  state,  to  find  exaoipies  of  this  nature. 
The  beneficence  of  Howard  places  him  on  the  same  roll  of  worth 
with  these  exalted  men.  The  character  of  Paul^  the  tent-maker, 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Moses^  the  leader  of  IsraeL  Not  the 
rulers,  but  the  benefactors,  of  mankind,  and  that,  whatever  has 
be^  their  station,  command  the  attachment,  and  the  reverence, 
of  the  heart.  The  ^'  Man  of  Ross''  is  a  title,  by  the  side  of  which 
that  of  Emperor  is  forgotten.  In  the  whole  roll  of  history,  I 
know  not,  that  what  is  styled  enjoying  life  has  been  even  men- 
tioned with  approbation. 

6thly.  Would  it  be  honourable  for  (rod  to  ndt  an  Universe,  coni- 
posed  of  creatures^  who  merely  enjoyed  good  ? 

We  readily  conceive  the  Creator  to  be  invested  with  the  high- 
est glory,  in  forming  and  governing  an  Universe,  composed  of  In- 
telligent beings,  possessed  of  high  and  noble  faculties,  and  employ- 
ing them  always  for  great  and  illustrious  ends  :  all  of  which,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  are  to  be  comprised  under  the  general  name 
of  beneficence.  But,  if  the  Intelligent  Universe  consisted  of  be- 
ings, who  only  ate^  and  drank,  and  rose  up  to  play,  in  what  respect 
would  honour  redound  to  the  Creator  from  its  formation,  preser- 
vation, or  government  ?  Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  character 
of  those,  whom  in  this  case  he  would  govern. .  Instead  of  saints 
and  angels,  they  would  be  animals  ;  superior  indeed  in  capacitj, 
but  the  same  in  character  and  destination.  How  immensely  dif- 
ferent would  such  a  kingdom  be  from  the  future,  celestial  kingdom 
of  ever  improving  virtue,  and  the  ever  growing  happiness,  of 
which  it  is  the  parent. 

7thly.  ^  life  of  beneficence  is  happier  than  a  life  of  enjoymeut* 

The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  ''  it  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than 
to  receive.''  In  the  address  of  5/.  Paul  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus 
these  words  are  quoted  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  as  the  sum 
of  all  his  instructions  concerning  this  interesting  subject.  They 
are,  therefore,  to  be  received  as  the  great  law  of  the  Universe,  by 
which  all  moral  beings  are  to  be  governed ;  and  in  which  the  true 
wisdom,  aixd  the  real  interest,  of  every  such  being  is  unfolded. 
Still  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  state  of  facts ;  that  we  may 
learn  how  far  they  are  conformed  to  this  divine  declaration. 
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Happiness  comoiences  in  the  mind,  which  is  to  be  happy.  7%« 
ptact^  which  passeih  all  understanding  ;  the  jat/^  which  this  world 
cannot  give^  nor  take  away^  and  toith  which^  as  being  absolutely 
personal  and  internal,  no  stranger  can  meddle  ;  are  the  primary 
constituents  of  enduring  good.  Within  the  soul ;  at  its  undisturb- 
ed fireside  ;  must  be  found  that  family  of  harmonious  Affections, 
which  are  to  inhabit  and  to  adorn  the  mansion,  in  which  enjoyment 
is  to  dwell.  Here  Conscience  must  reign,  be  satisfied,  and  smile. 
But  on  what  can  Conscience  smile  ?  Certainly  not  on  a  life 
of  sloth,  and  pleasure.  Beneficence  is  the  celestial,  the  divine, 
object,  at  which  her  eye  kindles ;  and  on  which,  as  a  fond  parent 
on  her  beloved  child,  she  looks  with  serene  and  eternal  compla* 
cency.  As  in  the  morning  of  the  first  Sabbath,  which  dawned  with 
peace  and  splendour  upon  the  world,  fresh  from  the  forming  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  the  Creator  surveyed  with  smiles  the  glorious 
work  of  his  hands  ;  she  fixes  her  eye  upon  the  world  within,  beau* 
tified  by  this  divine  energy,  and  pronounces  it  very  good.  * 

Another  ingredient  of  happiness  is  the  merited  Esteem  of  others  ; 
particularly  of  the  wise  and  good. 

Another,  of  supreme  importance,  is  the  Approbation  of  God. 

Another,  immensely  complicated,  and  comprehensive,  may  be 
comprised  under  that  unlimited  appellation,  the  Blessing  of  God. 

All  these  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  have  been  decisively  shown  to  flow,  as  regular  con- 
sequences,  from  a  life  of  beneficence.  I  shall  only  add  to  these 
another  consideration ;  viz.  that,  if  all  diligently  exerted  them- 
selves to  do  good^  the  mass  of  enjoyment  would  be  speedily  accumu- 
lated beyond  calculation.  Industry,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  the 
source  of  the  daily  enjoyments  of  life  ;  and  Idleness,  their  destruc^ 
tion,  or  their  prevention.  If  all  were  idle^as  if  they  sate  down 
to  enjoy,  all  would  be ;  there  would  be  neither  ploughing,  sowing, 
Dor  reaping ;  neither  com,  nor  flax ;  neither  food,  nor  clothes. 
Houses  would  cease  to  be  built ;  children  would  be  neither  in-* 
structed,  nor  governed ;  and  laws  would  be  neither  made,  nor 
executed.  The  protection,  the  blessings,  and  even 'the  existence, 
of  Government  would  terminate.  Religion  would  no  longer  be 
taught,  nor  practised.  The  present  life  would  stagnate  '*  eterna] 
life  would  be  forgotten. 
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Like  industry  in  every  other  case  would  be  industry  in  this ; 
a  perennial  source  of  enjoyment.  A.  spirit  of  doing  good  is  the 
peculiar  industry  of  virtuous  beings.  Us  exertions  are  the  culture 
of  the  moral  wd¥ld :  its  harvest  is  happiness.  Wherever  it  lives, 
and  labours,  the  crop  is  exuberant ;  and  all  around  it  have  enoughj 
and  to  spare*  Heaven  is  tilled  with  good,  because  all  its  inlmbil*- 
ants  labour  to  produce  it.  Were  mankind  to  imitate  them ;  this 
desolate  globe  would  again  resemble  heaven. 

8thly«  To  do  good  is  to  be  like  God^  and  like  the  Redeemer* 
^^  Thou  art  good,''  says  the  Psalmist,  addressing,  and  charac- 
terizing, his  Maker  \  ^^  Thou  art  good ;  and  tliou  doest  good ;  and 
thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works."  ^^  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth,''  says  S^  Peter,  giving  the  character  of  his  Saviour,  '^  a  man, 
who  went  about  doing  good.''  To  do  good  is  the  only  employ- 
ment of  God.  In  an  unlimited  and  endless  course  of  beneficence, 
is  he  always  busied ;  and  in  this  manner  is  his  glory  accomplisiied, 
and  displayed.  But  God  is  infinitely  happy.  From  this  employ- 
ment, and  the.  disposition  which  prompts  it,  his  happiness  su- 
premely arises.  All,  who  would  be  happy  with  such  happiness  as 
he  enjoys,  must  be  foltomers  of  Him,  as  dear  children,  in  this  di- 
vine pursuit.  AH,  whd  do  follow  him,  will  be  happy  in  the  same 
manner,  and  in  some  good  measure,  as  he  is  happy. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  It  is  a  glorious  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
they  are  wholly  occupied  in  fitting  mankind  to  do  good* 

The  Scriptures  themselves  declare  this  to  be  the  end,  for  which 
they  were  revealed.  "  All  Scripture,"  say  they,  "  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  ^  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness  ;  that  the  man  of 
God  maybe  perfect ;  being  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work.'^  In  complete  accordance  with  this  decisive  declaration, 
the  law  requires  nothing,  but  that  we  love  God  with  all  the  hearty 
find  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  To  this  spirit  of  benevolence  are 
all  its  rewards  promised ;  and  against  the  contrary  disposition  are 
its  tremendous  penalties  denounced.  Accordingly,  Christ,  who 
rniagnified  the  law^  and  made  it  honourable,  fiiled  up  bis   life  with 
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beneficence.  This  is  the  import  of  all  his  instnictionfl,  labonrs, 
and  example.  But  it  will  not  be  qaestioned,  that  the  life  and  ur- 
Btnictions  of  Christ  are  the  whole  amouut  of  the  Gospel.  It  ia  the 
whole  design  of  the  Go^tpel,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  law,  to 
make  men  good,  and  to  persuade  them  to  do  good. 

in  this  mighty  and  glorious  particular  no  other  book  ii  like  the 
Scriptures;  none,  second  to  them.  All  the  works  of  ancient 
Philosophy,  and  modern  Inhdelity,  if  allowed  to  baTe  their  whole 
influence  on  the  heart,  would  terminate  in  corrupting  those,  hj 
whom  they  were  read.  Some  valuable  troths,  and  some  usefiil  pre- 
cepts, they  undoubtedly  contain ;  but  these  are  so  mingled  with  a 
mass  of  falsehood  and  licentiouBness,  that  their  entire  efficacy  is 
onlj  depraving,  and  dreadful.  Accordingly,  not  one  of  those,  who 
have  conformed  their  conduct  to  these  writings,  has  been  shown, 
with  any  reasonable  evidence,  to  have  been  a  virtuous  man ;  or  to 
Inve  made  it  his  real  bu  iness  to  amend  the  character,  and  increase 
the  happiness,  of  mankind. 

How  illustrious  a  contrast  is  presented  to  us  in  the  life  of  the 
Apostles !  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  conduct  of  Si*  PauL 
Behold  him  renouncing  wealth,  reputation,  and  pleasure ;  the  high 
rewards  of  ambition,  and  the  fascinating  charms  of  influence  ;  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  country ;  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
throughout  the  Roman  world ;  over  land,  and  sea ;  among  civilized 
men,  and  barbarians;  suflering  toil  and  weariness,  danger  and  • 
persecution ;  imprisoned,  scoui^ed,  and  stoned ;  yet  able  to  saj, 
and  say  with  truth,  ^^  None  of  these  things  move  me ;  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  Ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.^'  All  these  la* 
bours,  losses,  and  sufferings,  this  great  and  good  man  encountered 
for  the  immortal  benefit  of  his  fellow«men.  For  this  glorious  ob- 
ject he  spent  his  life.     For  this  he  expired  on  the  cross. 

Contrast  with  the  life,  and  death,  of  this  Apostle  the  life,  and 
character,  of  the  ancient  Philosophers,  and  of  modem  Infidels* 
Contemplate  the  affluence,  ease,  and  luxury,  in  which  many  of 
them  lived  ;  the  bare  decency  of  the  best,  and  the  gross  rice  of 
almost  all ;  their  excessive  pride ;  their  insatiable  lust  of  &me ; 
the  sanctions,  which  they  have  given,  both  by  their  example  and 
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their  precepts,  to  the  rank  indulgence  of  sensual  appetites ;  their 
absolute  destitution  of  eiforto  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  their 
nniversal  absorption  in  base  and  sordid  selfishness ;  and  you  wilt 
behold  one  instructive  exhibition  of  die  philosophy,  which  they 
taught^  and  of  its  proper  efficacy  on  the  mind  of  man.  You  will, 
also,  cease  to  wonder,  that  those,  who  imbibe  this  philosophy,  re- 
semble their  teachers ;  or  that  those,  who  cordially  embrace 
the  Gospel,  should  in  their  life  and  conversation  be  followers  of 
St.  Paul. 

2dly.  This  docirim  furnishes  one  of  the  best  means  for  determm- 
ing  our  own  characters. 

Is  it  the  commanding  object  of  our  wishes,  and  designs,  to  do 
good^  We  have  all,  unquestionably,  something,  at  which  we 
airtf,  as  the  cbiefendofour  labours.  Is  this  the  end  ?  Or  do  we  live, 
and  desire  to  live,  only  to  enjoy  ?  If  the  former  is  our  great  object, 
we  are  children  of  God;  if  the  latter,  we  are  hitherto  strangers 
to  his  family,  and  favour,  and  to  that  character,  which  alone  can 
unite  us  to  both.  All  good  men  have  possessed  this  character;' 
and  from  it  have  derived  their  title  of  good  men.  If  this  be  not 
our  character;  however  decent,  pleasing,  and  amiable,  in  the 
sight  of  others,  we  have  no  pretensions  to  goodness  ;  and  are  still 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

3dly.  This  doctrine  ml!  furnish  us  mth  an  universal  Standard, 
for  estimating  the  characters  of  our  fellow-men. 

Every  man  is  truly  estimated,  according  to  the  effect  of  the 
beneficence,  of  which  he  was  the  voluntary  author.  All  men  are 
furnished^ with  means,  and  opportunities,  of  doing  good:  some 
with  greater ;  some  with  less  :  but  all,  with  those,  which  are  real, 
and  which,  if  faithfully  employed,  will  enable  them  to  be  real 
benefactors  to  the  world.  Every  man  can  glorify  his  Maker,  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  hifl  fellow  creatures.  Those,  who  cafi- 
not  give,  may  contrive.  Those,  who  cannot  contrive,  may 
labour.  Those,  who  cannot  lat>our,  may  pray.  Some,  who  can 
cast  only  two  mites  into  the  common  treasury,  for  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  their  fellow-men  ;  will  be 
found  to  have  done  more,  than  a  host  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and 
the  splendid.  Let  no  person,  therefore,  feel  as  if  this  divine  em- 
ployment was  beyond  his  power. 
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"Were  this  equitable  standard,  for  estimating  the  characters  of 
men,  univei^alij  adopted ;  what  mighty  changes  woald  be.made 
in  human  reputation  ?  How  often  would  the  man  of  science,  who 
consumes  his  life  in  heaping  up  knowledge,  without  employing  it 
to  any  useful  purpose,  be  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  clown,  who 
has  never  known  his  alphabet ;  and  who,  yet,  in  his  own  humble 
sphere,  has  laboured  for  the  relief  and  the  comfort  of  those  around 
him  ?  How  often  would  beauty  of  form  fade  away  before  the 
superior  lustre  of  a  virtuous  mind«  animating,  perhaps,  a  plain,  or 
even  a  deformed,  person  ?  How  frequently  would  the  tongue  of 
eloquence  falter  and  be  dumb,  before  the  silent  but  impressive 
language  of  a  benevolent  life,  in  a  humble  man,  who  had  talents  for 
nothing  but  doing  good !  How  suddenly,  as  well  as  frequently, 
would  the  wreath  of  the  statesman,  and  the  laurel  of  the  hero, 
wither  before  the  crown  of  glory,  achieved  by  a  peasant ;  whom 
the  one  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the  other  butchered,  perhaps, 
to  swell  his  power  and  fame !  In  a  word,  how  soon  would  many 
of  the  great  become  little  ;  the  renowned  be  forgotten ;  the  splen-^ 
did  sink  into  obscurity  ;  and  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles,  and 
all  those  j9roti(/  men,  whom  we  foolishly  account  happy,  exchange 
the  palace  for  a  cottage,  or  the  throne  for  a  dunghill  ?    * 

In  the  day,  when  *^  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 
evil  ;'^  changes  of  this  nature,  endless  in  their  multitude,  and  im» 
mensely  important  in  their  alteinations  of  disgrace  and  glory,  will 
actually  take  place.  Then  those,  who  are  last  in  this  world,  will 
ID  many  instances  he  first ;  and  those,  who  are  first,  will  in  many 
instances  he  last.  Then  those  only,  who  have  done  good,  will  rise 
to  the  resurrection  of  life :  while  those^  who  have  done  evil,  ioill 
fise  to  the  resurrection  of  condetnnation.  Then  pride  and  fame, 
wealth  and  grandeur,  will  fade  and  wither  beneath  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Then,  too,  the  benevolence  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  budded  only  in  this  unfriendly  climate,  will  open  in  the 
eternal  sunshine  with  life,  which  cannot  decay ;  with  beauty,  which 
will  never  fade;  and  with.iragrance,  which  will  cheer  heaven 
itself  through  its  immortal  ages.  Then  those,  who  have*  voluntari- 
ly done  good  even  to  the  least  of  Christ^s  brethren,  will  be  declared 
to  have  done  it  unto  Arm;  and  will  inherit  the  kingdom^ prepared 
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for  his  followers  from  the  foundation  of  the  world*  At  the  same 
time,  abo,  those  who  have  refused,  or  neglected,  this  divine  em-* 
ployment,  will  be  compelled^  with  amazement  and  terror,  to 
depart  from  his  presence  inio  everlasting  firt^  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  It  ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  as,  that  no  reason  is  alleged,  at  the  final  trial,  for  this  immense 
difference  in  the  future  allotments  of  men,  but  tiiat  some  have 
chosen,  and  that  others  have  declined,  to  employ  their  time,  and 
talents,  in  accomplishing  this  glorioas  object.  The  former  are 
admitted  into  heaven,  not  indeed,  as  having  merited  this  divine 
destinatioA,  but  as  being  qualified  for  active  and  endless  benefi- 
cence :  ti)e  latter  are  shut  out,  because  they  are  unfitted  to  pur- 
sue this  illustrious  end  of  their  being* 
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SERMON  XVIIL 

ON  THE   DUTIES   CONNECTED   WITH  A  PROFESSIONAL 

LIFE. 

PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   BACCALAUREATE 
IN  1796  AND  1805. 


Proverbs  iv.  20—27. 

JIfy  son  attend  to  my  words  ;  inclitu  thine  ear  to  my  sayings  : 

Lei  them  not  depart  from  thine  eyes :  keep  them  in  the  midst  of  thine 

heart : 
For  they  are  life  unto  those  that  find  them^  and  health  to  all  their 

flesh. 
Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence j  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 
Put  away  from  thee  a  froward  mouthy  and  perverse  lips  put  far 

from  thee. 
Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on^  and  thine  eyelids  look  straight  be- 

fore  thee* 
Pander  the  path  of  thy  feet  ^  and  let  all  thy  ways  be  established* 
Turn  not  to  the  right  hand^  nor  to  the  left :  remove  thy  foot  from 

EVIL. 

These  words  are  a  part  of  the  Instractions,  given  by  David  to 
Solomon  ;  of  a  great  and  wise  prince,  to  a  promising  son.  The 
character  of  the  Father  has  been  rarely  excelled ;  his  instruc- 
tions never.  The  influence,  which  they  had  on  the  son,  was  of 
the  happiest  kind  ;  and  their  tendency  to  profit  all  men  was  such, 
that  God,  who  had  originally  given  them  to  the  Father,  thought 
proper  to  record  them  in  the  sacred  Canon,  for  universal  use. 

VOL.  r.  37 
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Thus  recommended,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  weight,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

In  this  paragraph  the  following  things  are  plainly  and  especial- 
ly urged  on  Solomon. 

1 .  That  he  should  faithfully  observe  the  precepts  of  his  Father. 
Vs.  20—25. 

2.  That  he  should  keep  his  heart  with  all  diligence ;  that  he 
should  watch  carefully  over  his  thoughts,  and  affections  ;  as  being 
the  springs  of  action,  and  the  true  source  of  a  good  or  evil  cha- 
racter.   V.  23, 

3.  That  he  should  in  like  manner,  watch  over  his  lips ;  and 
take  effectual  care,  not  to  be  snared  by  the  words  of  his  motakm 
V.  24. 

4.  That  he  should  examine  the  course  of  Life^  before  him,  with 
seriousness  and  diligence ;  ahd  determine  coolly  and  caotiouslj, 
beforehand,  concerning  all  his  conduct.     Vs.  25  and  26. 

5.  That,  when  he  had  thus  considered  his  course  of  Life,  and 
determined  on  what  was  right,  and  proper  to  be  pursued ;  he 
should  closely  adhere  to  his  determination. 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  stand  as  a  Father  to  the  Youths, 
whom  I  am  about  to  address.  Through  the  past  year,  they  have 
been  wholly  committed  to  my  parental  care ;  and  are  now  to  re- 
ceive my  last  parental  ofSce.  The  solemn  and  interesting  na- 
ture of  the  occasion  will,  1  presume,  apologize  for  me,  if  1  con- 
fine my  observations  wholly  to  them.  I  wish  to  say  many  things 
to  ihem ;  but  all,  that  I  can  ever  say  to  most  of  them,  must  pro- 
bably be  said,  at  the  present  time. 

Without  further  preface,  let  me,  then.  Young  Gentlemen,  my 
pupils,  my  children,  endeared  to  me  by  many  affecting  considera- 
tions, address  to  you  the  following  counsels.  I  trust  you  will  find 
them,  though  not  the  counsels  of  your  real  parents,  nor  of  a  wise 
and  inspired  prince,  yet  the  sentiments  of  a  sincere  friend,  and  sen- 
timents accordant  with  inspired' truth.  One  interesting  circum- 
stance will  certainly  attend  them,  they  will  probably  be  the  last, 
which  most  of  you  will  ever  i^ceive  from  me. 

The  vords,  which  1  have  selected  for  the  occasion,  as  the 
theme  of  discourse,  are  wholly  suited  to  your  situation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  important,  for  you  to  do ;  than  to  treasure  up  the 
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good  counsels  which  are  given  to  jou ;  especially  when  you  are 
counselled  to  keep  your  hearts  with  diligence ;  to  watch  over 
your  lips  ;  to  ponder  and  establish  the  course  and  conduct  of  your 
lives ;  and,  when  you  have  once  determined  wisely  concerning  it, 
to  adhere  to  your  determination,  with  unshaken  firmness.  At  the 
same  time,  when  you  remember,  that  these  directions  were  given 
by  Davids  pursued  by  Solomon,  and  sanctioned  by  Gpd,  addition- 
al motives  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  engage  your  obedience. 

You  have  now  finished  your  academical  education,  uid  are 
about  to  enter  into  the  busy  world.  A  part,  of  some  kind,  or  oth- 
er, you  must  act  in  it ;  and  you  doubtless  intend,  that  that  parfc 
shall  be  honourable  to  yourselves,  and  useful  to  mankind.  To 
make  it  such,  prudent  measures,  and  vigorous  efibrts,  must  be 
adopted.  Allow  me  in  the  following  observations,  to  point  to 
you  the  one,  and  to  prompt  you  to  the  other.  Some  of  these  oh* 
servations  I  shall  make  because  of  their  inherent  importance; 
and  some  because  they  may  never  perhaps  be  made  to  you  by 
others. 

Most  of  you  will,  probably,  and  within  a  short  time,  ^nter  in 
one,  or  other,  of  those,  which  are  appropriately  called  the  learn* 
tdprofessums.  With  this  object  before  me,  let  me  request  you 
to  reoiember  that  the 

1st.  Duty,  incumbent  on  you,  is  to  qualify  yourselves  for  the  pro* 
fession^  which  you  adopts 

Although  this  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  expedient  for  you,  yet  i  >  . 
itiTby  no  means  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  mere  expediency.  \  ^ 
It  is  an  indispensable  Duty.  In  offering  yourselves  to  mankind,  in 
either  of  these  professions,  you  declare  publicly  and  solemnly, 
that  you  have  faithfully  endeavoured  to  qualify  yourselves  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  it.;  and  with  eqiTal  publicity  and  solemnity 
you  announce  yourselves  to  be  thus  qualified.  This  profession 
your  countrymen  would  certainly  believe ;  had  not  experience,  in 
various  instances,  proved  to  them  that  dieir  confidence  was  un- 
founded. Disappointed  as  they  have  sometimes  been,  they  have 
still  an  undoubted  right  to  believe  the  profession,  on  your  part,  to 
be  sincere ;  and  the  qualifications,  professed,  to  be  real,  and  ade- 
quate to  the  character  assumed. 

The  great  qualification,  here  intended,  is  the  Thderstunding,   v  > 
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ntctssary  to  the  skilful  discharge  of  your  professional  duties*  The 
only  possible  method  of  obtaining  this  qualification  is  stud;/. 
Without  study  vou  will  experience  deficiencies,  which  no  genius 
can  supply.  Genius  can  invent,  and  model,  but  it  cannot  furnish 
infonpation.  Facts,  laws,  doctrines,  can  never  be  known,  unless 
they  are  learned ;  and  they  can  never  be  learned  unless  they  are 
studied. 

Few  subjects  are  viewed  by  Youths,  with  more  prejudice,  or 
more  self-deception,  than  Genim  and  Application.  To  Genius 
have  been  always  attributed  qualities,  which  it  did  not  possess^ 
and  effects,  which  it  never  accomplished.  Its  splendour  is  indeed 
great  and  dazzling;  but  its  usefulness  has  been  commonly  small, 
and  its  value  trifling.  Pride  has  perverted  it,  vanity  misguided, 
vice  tainted,  and  idleness  destroyed.  Like  the  car  of  Phseion,  it 
has  alarmed,  where  it  should  have  blessed,  mankind  ;  and,  while 
it  should  have  enlightened  and  warmed  the  worid,  it  has  only  set 
it  on  fire* 

In  the  mean  time,  its  efficiency  is  commonly  and  egregtously 
mistaken.  No  man  was  ever  great  in  intellect^  but  by  means  of 
intense  application.  The  diligence  of  Demosthenes,  of  Aristotle, 
of  Plato,  and  of  Cicero,  needs  no  comment.  Even  Homer,  iht 
heaven  bom  Poet, studied  men,  and  things,  as  diligently,  as  the  book* 
worm  his  volumes.  Bacon,  Boyle,  Berkeley,  Newton,  and  Locke, 
were  scarcely  more  distingui9hed  by  endowments,  than  by  appli- 
cation. What  is  to  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Genius,  and  what 
to  the  Study,  of  each ;  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  without  superior  diligence;  they  would 
probably  have  ail,  long  before  the  present  time,  been  forgotten ; 
or  remembered  merely  because  they  abused  their  talents^  and  be- 
cause when  it  was  in  their  power,  they  neglected  to  become  either 
great  or  usefiil. 

Reading  is  not  the  only  mode  of  studying.  Conversation, 
reflection^  observaiion,  and  writings  have  each  their  peculiar  ad* 
vantages. 

Rtading  wisely  directed  puts  into  your  possession  within  a 
fen  days  or  hours  the  thoughts  which  others  have  spent  years  in 
collecting ;  and  furnishes  you  with  the  best  thctughts,  of  the  wisest 
mm,  on  the  most  important  subjects* 
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Obsenoation  presents  to  you  facts^  and  frequently  Interesting 
facts,  which  you  will  gain  from  no  other  source^  and  of  which 
you,  at  the  same  time,  possess  the  most  undoubting  certainly. 

Conversation  furnishes  you  with  truths^  which  were  never 
written^  and  awakens  in  you  valuable  ideas  which,  othertoisty 
you  would  never  have  etUertained*  At  the  same  time  it  teaches 
you  that  readiness  of  thought^  and  of  expression^  so  remarkable  in 
men,  accustomed  to  correspond  largely  with  the  world. 

Rejleciion^  or  Meditation  makes  the  knowledge,  which  you 
gain  from  the^solirces  already  mentioned,  a  part  of  your  own 
system  of  thinkingr  •  and  arranges  your  thoughts  in  that  regular 
method^  without  which  they  would  be  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish* 

Writingj  or  meditating  by  the  pen^  performs  the  same  work,  in  a 
more  exact  and  perfect  manner^  and,  as  it  allows  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  reviewing  and  reforming  them^  so  it  conducts  you  more 
certainly  and  safely  to  truth  and  rectitude. 

Multitudes  of  Men,  who  read  little,  observe,  converse,  and 
reflect,  much ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  respectable  sense  studious. 
To  this  fact  it  is  probably  owing  that  Geniss  has  stood  in  so  high 
reputation.  Some  men  have  been  great,  with  but  little  reading; 
and  have,  therefore,  been  thought  great,  merely  by  dint  of 
Genius;  whereas  they  became  great  by  their  diligence,  as  truly, 
and  as  much,  as  the  most  laborious  student.  Would  you  be 
great  men,  imitate  their  diligence.  Travel  often,  and  far,  in 
the  same  paths.  Make,  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  your  books.  He,  who  has  a  library,  and  will  not 
use  it,  is  a  slug^rd,  possessed  of  a  golden  mine,  who  wears  the 
rags,  and  starves  on  the  crusts,  of  beggary,  because  he  is  too 
lazy  to  dig. 

If  you  need  authority  to  prompt  your  industry,  or  to  settle  your 
opinions,  that  authority  is  at  hand.  Cicero,  the  greatest  genius, 
scholar,  and  man,  of  his  own,  and  of  almost  all  ages,  has  declared, 
as  the  result  of  all  his  researches,  '^  IHligentia  vincit  omnia.^'^ 
Solomon,  a  much  greater,  and  wiser  man,  than  Cicero,  has  writ- 
ten or  rather  God  has  written  by  the  hand  of  Solomon,  ''  The  di- 
ligent hand  maketh  n'cA,'^— and  equally  in  property^  knowledge, 
eloquence,  and  virtve. 

Begin  your  course  of  professional  studies,  then,  with  a  fixed  de- 
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termination  to  study  closely,  daily,  and  peroeveringly*  Read 
carefully  books  of  the  loost  respectable  character,  a^d  read  them 
thoroughly.  Make  diligent  reading  a  business  for  life.  Exa* 
mine  critically  what  you  read*  Bow  not  to  the  decisions  of  mere 
authority,  any  longer,  at  least,  than  until  you  have  opport-uaity  to 
examine  for  yourselves.  If  the  Riders^  and  the  Pharisees  do  not 
believe,  let  Uuir  infidelity  be  no  foundation  toryours* 

Arrange  in  clear  order  the  sentiments  which  you  adopts  Me- 
ditate wttA,  and  wtthoiU^  the  pen.  Without  method,  your  thoughts 
whether  originated,  or  imbibed,  will  never  be  ready  for  use. 
The  Store  may  be  full,  and  the  goods  of  great  value ;  but  if  they 
he  all  thrown  together  from  the  hale,  and  the  box,  it  will  cost  you 
more  time  to  find  that,  for  which  you  look,  than  it  will  be  worth, 
when  found.  Put  up  every  thing  in  its  proper  place,  thai  it  may 
be  ready  for  the  fifst  customer. 

Converse,  also,  freely  with  others,  on  the  opinions  which  you 
embrace*  They  wiU  view  them  in  a  .dififerent  manner  from  that, 
in  which  you  view  them.  They  will  often  detect  your  errors, 
discover  the  weakness  of  your  arguments,  and  strengthen  you  in 
your  just  opinions.  Should  you  in  this  way  be  sometimes  mor- 
tified, let  it  not  deter  you  from  persevering.  The  profit  will 
abundantly  compensate  for  the  pain.  No  man  is  wise,  with  re- 
spect to  every  subject :  all  men  are  wise  widi  respect  to  some 
subjects.  The  Farmer  will  often  hnprove  the  Philosopher ;  nay 
even  the  servant  can  in  many  things  teach  his  master.  Would 
you  know  men,  or  things,  converse  freely  and  frequently  with 
persons  of  every  class  and  station. 

Allow  yourselves  time  to  gain  the  requisite  information.  The 
first  impressions  concerning  the  character  of  a  young  man  are 
usually  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  success  in  Life.  If  they 
are  favourable,  moderate  industry  and  prudence  will  preserve 
them;  if  unfavourable,  great  and  long  continued  efforts  will 
scarcely  wear  them  away.  You  will  not  forward  your  real  pro- 
gress in  life  by  hurrying  yourselves  into  business.  Like  the  tor- 
toise in  the  fable,  the  slow  and  sure  runner  will  usually  first  reach 
the  goal. 

7%rcct^«ar5  are  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  you  with^thajneces- 
sar^  qualifications  for  either  of  the  liberal  professions.     Straiiened 
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circumstances  are  the  only  excase  for  a  shorter  period  of  prepara- 
tion. Should  such  circumstances  compel  you  to  employ  a  less 
time  in  your  preparatory  studies,  supply  the  deficiency,  as  much 
as  may  be,  by  superior  application  both  before  and  afterwards. 
Make  every  day,  and  every  hour,  yield  its  advantages  by  unre- 
mitted diligence.  Like  Jacob,  wrestling  with  the  ang^l^  suffer 
not  one  to  leave  you^  till  it  shall  have  blessed  you*  Remember, 
that  a  little  knowledge  gained  every  day,  will  make  a  rich  year ; 
1]iat  drops  fill  the  ocean,  and  that  aands  form  the  shore. 

Methodise^  for  this  end,  your  whole  time.  Appropriate  its  due 
part  to  recreation,  to  food,  to  sleep,  and  to  business.  Methodised 
time,  like  methodised  business,  goes  on,  not  only  easily,  but  ad- 
vantageously. The  Pensionary,  De  Wit,  with  more  business  on 
his  hands  than  fell  to  any  man  in  Europe,  had  always  leisure  for 
conrersation,  and  for  amusement. 

For  this  end,  also,  deddej^as  soon  as  you  can  decide  satis/actori' 
/y.  on  the  profession,  in  which  you  are  to  spend  your  lives.  Inde« 
cision  and  delay,  in  this  concern  will  injure  your  happiness,  and 
your  character.  Destitute  of  any  object,  to  engross  your  atten- 
tion, and  to  employ  your  faculties,  your  minds  will  be  harassed  by 
suspense,  benumbed  by  listlessness,  and  depressed  by  melancholy. 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  country,  where,  happily,  every  man  is  a 
man  of  business,  you  will  be  viewed  as  wavering  and  indolent, 
as  devouring  the  sweets  of  the  hive,  and  adding  nothing  to  the 
common  stock. 

2.  When  you  are  regularly  admitted  into  the  profession,  which 
you  adopt,  there  will  usually  intervene  an  ur^ppy  period  between 
your  first  attempts  to  obtain  employment,  and  your  actual  attain- 
rttent  of  the  business,  at  which  you  aim.  At  this  period,  you  will 
have  no  present  object  to  fill  your  attention  and  your  time.  At 
this  period,  the  horizon  of  life  will  be  overcast,  and  the  clouds  of 
the  morning  will  appear  to  you  to  announce  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
tressing day. 

In  this  uncertain,  anxious,  situation,  many  worthy  and  pro- 
mising young  men  are  driven  to  the  borders  of  despair,  and  either 
droop  into  inexertion,  or  plunge  into  vice  and  infamy.  Be  warn- 
ed by  their  unhappy  example ;  and  shun  the  ruin,  in  which  they 
have  been  involved. 
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While  T  give  you  this  caution,  I  ought  to  assist  you,  in  adopt- 
ing it,  by  furnishing  you  with  both  means  and  motives.  Re- 
member, 

First.  That  this  is  not  a  case^  peciMar  to  you  ^  that  it  is  not  the 

,  fJiffect  of  any  fault  or  inability  of  yours  ;  but  the  natural  result  of 

^\  C4'  '^  i*^  crovxtedsiak  ^the  liberal  professions.     Divinity  is  indeed  less 

'  crowded,  than  Law  or  Modiciiwf  -btti  ihe  older,  more  improved, 

and  more  respectable  parishes,  which  most  naturally  invite  tEe 

\  attention  of  a  young  gentleman,  will  present  to  his  eye  a  mode- 

'  rate  number  of  vacancies. 

Secondly.  Bear  in  mind^  that  others,  who  have  gone  before  you^ 
have  struggled  with  the  same  evils,  and  surmounted  them*  Thy 
surmounted  them  by  industry  and  perseverance.  The  same  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  will  enable  you,  also,  to  surmount  them. 
Mankind  will  always  need  the  services  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
•  and  will  always  possess  sufficient  ability  to  discern  those,  who  are 
furnished  with  wisdom  and  goodness.  If  )ou  labour  for  these  at- 
tributes, you  will  certainly  possess  them ;  and  if  you  possess  them 
you  will  be,  for  no  very  long  period,  unnoticed,  or  unemployed. 

Thirdly.  In  this  unhappy  interval^  seek  for  any  honest  emphy* 
ment,  to  fill  up  the  painful  vacuity ;  any  employment,  I  mean, 
which  will  not  retard  your  professional  progress.  Should  it  gra- 
tify ambition  less  than  you  wish,  it  will  supply  that  deficiency,  by 
its  usefulness  to  your  character,  and  to  your  peace. 

In  this  country,  all  employments,  being  voluntarily  given,  are 
given,  of  course,  to  those,  in  whom  confidence  is  placed.  Con- 
fidence is  always  placed  in  men.  who  prove  themselves  to  be  per- 
sons of  ability  and  integrity.  This  proof  is  found  only  in  the  pre- 
vious conduct.  Our  countrymen,  with  that  good  sense,  for  which 
they  are  distinguished,  uniformly  insist  on  the  high  evidence  of 
facts,  as  the  proper  proof  of  that  worth,  which  is  to  be  rewarded 
with  their  confidence.     Hence, 

Fourthly,  results  a  rule  of  life  of  the  last  importance — To  do 
whatever  business  you  undertake^  as  well  as  you  are  able. 

As  you  have  acted  in  the  last  station,  which  you  have  holdeo, 
you  will  be  expected  to  act  in  the  next.  From  the  character, 
which  you  have  sustained,  where  you  last  lived,  will  be  formed 
the  estimate  of  those,  among  whom  you  now  live.    If  you  have 
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diediai^gacl  the  tnwts,  heretofore  repoied  in  yon,  and  performed 
flM-botinefls,  which  jou  have  heretofore  undertaken,  with  skill 
and  faithfulness,  your  fellow-citizens  will,  with  confidence,  en* 
trust  and  employ  you  again.  Let  not  the  smallntts^  or  kumhlt^ 
ne99i  of  the  employment,  induce  you  to  neglect,  nor  to  slight,  the 
duties,  which  it  brings.  Whatever  it  is,  you  have  thought  pro* 
per  to  undertake  it  9  and  have  thus  furnished  unanswerable  rea- 
sons why  you  should' discharge  it  faithfully.  In  this  world,  alM^ 
as  well  as  in  tbs^t  to  come,  you  are  to  remember,  that  he^  who  has 
httn  finikffd^er  ajfew  tkitigSf  may  expect  to  be  called  to  «y€r- 
jniendmanf^.  Throughout  that  period  of  your  lives,  which  will 
precede  the  age  of  forty,  you  ought  to  view  yourselves  as  appren* 
ttced  by  the  public  ;  and  to  feel  the  fullest  conviction,  that  when* 
ever  your  countrymen  have  become  satisfied  of  your  skill  and 
fidelity,  in  the  subordinate  gradations  of  character  and  bushiess, 
they  willcheerfully  employ  you  as  Master-workmen. 

S.  IVhen  you  have  begun  the  busintsa  of  Idfef  your  chief  duiy 
wilt  beJideiUy  in  the  bunnest  of  your  profession. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  this  end,  is  diligent  study  thrm^h 
iif%»  The  -immense  importance  of  this  requisite  is  unhappily  in- 
sufficient, in  many  cases,  to  engross  the  necessary  attention- 
Multitudes  of  hopeful  Youths,  and  many  of  them  originally  stu- 
dious, lor  one  reason,  and  another,  quit,  by  degrees,  tins  desira- 
ble course ;  and  become  so  indolent,  or  so  occupied,  as,  after 
their  entrance  into  business,  to  increase,  scarcely  at  all,  their  un- 
derstanding, or  their  reputation*  Some  professional  men  are  so 
poor,  as  to  be  destitute  of  books,  and  obliged  to  labour  daily  for 
sobsistence*  Others  are  too  much  engrossed  by  their  active  em- 
pleyments.  The  Physician  has  too  many  patients ;  the  Lawyer  \ 
too  many  clients ;  and  the  Clergyman  too  laige  a  parish.  Others 
are  already  possessed  of  both  business  and  character,  and  feel 
Ibemselves  to  stand  in  need  of  no  further  application.  From 
these  and  the  like  causes,  there  are  comparatively  few  studious 
men  in  any  profession. 

In  neither  of  these  instances  is  found  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  study.  The  denmnds  of  poverty  «re  indeed  irresisti- 
bly; but  these  demands  are  rarely  so  violent,  as  necessarily  t6 
prodaee  the  aU^ed  eiVMequence.    Men  in  small  cinmoBkwoek 
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have  much  time,  which  is  spent  in  employments,  neither  so  use- 
flil,  nor  so  entertaining,  as  studj.  Social  libraries  are,  or  maj  be, 
established,  with  a  small  expense  to  individuals  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood; and  books  may  be  frequently  and  i  onvenientl}  bor« 
rowed.  The  other  classes  are  totally  inexcusable.  Whatunsta- 
dious  Clergyman  might  not,  with  study,  preach  better  sermons  2 
What  Lawyer  of  the  same  character  might  not  do  more  justice  to 
his  causes  ?     What  Physician,  to  his  patients  ? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  urged  on  the  subject  of 
study,  let  me  advise  you  to  aim,  when  you  commence  business,  at 
distinguished  character.     Be  not  sat  sfied  with  merely  escapii^ 
I  blames  or  mingling  with  the  mass.      Determme  to  excel ;  ugt 
/  'from  the  envious  wish  to  look  down  ^''^^^'"''^ :.  hlifHrrfliyp  *'^^  gfr 
nerous  love  of  excellence  ;  and  from  the  evangelical  desire  of  do* 
ing  good.     Let  sloth,  ignorance,  and  insignificance,  jog  quieiiy 
on  in  the  downward  track,  so  congenial  to  their  character.     Lift 
your  eyes  to  the  hills  of  science,  dignity,  and  virtue,  and  consider 
the  rocks  and  the  steeps,  as  obstacles  placed  there  merely  lo  be 
gloriously  overcome*     Halt  not  on  account  of  any  suspected  de- 
ficiency in  your  talents.     Toil  is  Che  great  instrument  of  fxceli- 
ing.^  appliffttifHii  the  chief  source  of  human  distinction.     Of  the 
great  Marlborough,  Chesterfield  has  written,  that  he  was  destitute 
of  genius.     No  man  is  useful,  or  honourable,  without  industry ; 
few  industrious  men  are  found  to  be  void  of  respectable  talents* 
In  the  next  place,  labour  to  do  the  best  in  your  power,  in  every 
.  case  in  which  you  attempt  to  do  any  thing. 

Should  any  of  you  pursue  the  Medical  Professimi^  do  all  that  for 
each  patient,  and  do  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  you  would,,  if  your 
reputation  and  your  hving  were  suspended  on  that  single  case. 
A  great  part  of  medical  skill  lies  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  To  make  this  determination  satisfactorily,  it  will  often 
be  necessary,  that  you  should  spend  no  small  time  in  examining. 
This  time  you  may  grudge ;  it  is  often  grudged.  To  comfort  you 
under  the  loss,  let  me  remind  you,  that  you  will  have  done  your 
duty,  and  that  your  duty  cannot  be  otherwise  done.  You  must, 
lam  sensible,  in  this  way,  deprive  yourselves  of  many  amuse* 
Aents ;  and  amusements  have  many  and  powerful  charms.  Pr^ 
bably  Imay  not  be  able  sueeeesfuUy  to  plead  against  them.    I 
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have  known  a  physician  spend  two  hours  quietly  at  a  social  din* 
ner,  who  has  finished  his  visit  to  a  patient,  languishing  with  a  ma- 
lignant  fever,  in  two  minutes.  That  Physician  forgot  that  God 
was  present. 

Consult  carefully  the  best  books,  in  every  important  case ;  but 
more  carefully  still  employ  your  own  eyes  to  examine  facts.  In 
every  interesting  case,  many  facts  will  occur,  which  no  book  will 
describe.  These  will  also  be  varied  in  new  manners,  and  blende 
ed  in  new  complications.  The  least,  and  seemingly  the  most  in- 
significant, are  often  of  high  importance. 

Whatever  you  observe,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  note  in  a  common- 
place book;  and  ultimately  arrange,  in  a  volume  of  superior  cha^ 
racter.  Whatever  other  importance  this  may  sustain,  it  will  be 
certainly  krunon  by  yoti,  will,  of  course,  be  highly  useful  to  70a, 
and  may  be  so  to  mankind. 

Aim,  also,  at  a  friendly  and  honourable  intercourse  with  your 
m^ical  brethren.  Such  an  intercourse  has^  not  always  existied 
among  gentlemen  of  that  profession.  In  cases  of  high  distress, 
the  wretchedness  of  many  families  has  been  aggravated,  by  find* 
ing,  that  they  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  one  Physician's  advicei 
merely  because  they  had  employed  another.  A  contrary  con- 
duct will  confer  on  you  honour  and  distinction.  Let  me  advise 
you,  for  this  end,  to  speak  respectfully,  at  leait  not  censoriously, 
of  your  brethren ;  and  if  you  should  be  called  upon  to  visit  their 
patients,  not  to  preface  your  prescriptions  with  censuring  theirsn 

Some  of  you  will  probably  be  found  at  the  Bar*  In  this  sta- 
tion, I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  urge  upon  you  honesty  in 
transacting  the  ptcunmry  concerns  of  your  clients.  To  this 
coarsespun  honesty  a  very  moderate  regard  for  your  own  pros** 
perity  will  sufficiently  prompt  you.  A  more  refined  int^rity 
ought  to  engage  your  attention.  Your  own  feelings  in  the  ar^ 
dour  of  contest,  and  the  wishes  of  your  clients,  will  naturally  pre* 
sent  to  you  strong  temptations  to  enhance  arguments,  to  discolour 
facts,  and  to  pervert  Law.  Suffer  not  these  temptations  to  pre* 
vatl.  Make  it  at  first,  a  rule,  from  which  you  are  never  to 
swerve,  to  understand  the  true  import  of  Law  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  to  represent  it  in  exact  accordance  with  your  views ;  to  watch 
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faetSi  as  they  are  exhibited  by  witnessee,  and  to  state  them  naM^ 
h/^  as  they  appear  to  you ;  to  weigh  afiguments  with  candoari  and 
to  give  tbetn  in  your  exhibitions  just  that  weight,  which  you  be- 
lieve them  to  possess,  and  no  more.  Ypu  may  not,  by  tMs  coo- 
duct,  advance,  in  every  instance,  your  property,  or  your  charac- 
ter ;  but  you  will  do  what  is  right :  you  may  not  gratify  your 
clients ;  but  you  will  be  approved  by  good  men,  by  your  con* 
sciences,  and  by  your  God. 

In  tht  Deskf  fidelity  will  require  you  to  declare  honestly  and 
.'  boldly,  as  Paul  did,  all  the  counsel  of  God.  You  will  neither  be 
;.  willing  to  flatter,  nor  afraid  to  alarm,  your  hearers,  so  &r  as  truth 

Sand  duty  require.  In  no  wise  affect  to  say  alarming  things ;  bat 
in  no  wise  fear  to  say  them.  The  Condition  of  all  impenitent 
sinners  is  an  alarming  condition ';  and  cannot,  if  represented  with 
'  truth,  be  otherwise  represented. 

The  same  fidelity  will  require  you  both  to  believe,  and  to 
preach,  whatever  you  find  in  the  Scriptures.  If  any  thing,  whidi 
.  the  Scriptures  appear  to  you  to  declare,  contravene  doctrines, 
which  you  know  to  be  generally  believed,  especially  by  wiae  and 
good  men,  examine  with  modesty,  and  with  care ;  but  if  you  find 
yourselves  compelled  to  difier  from  them,  difier  boldly  and  hon* 
estly.  Your  Reason,  and  all  your  advantages,  were  given  you, 
that  you  might  judge  for  yourselves. 

At  the  same  time,  despise  the  love  of  innovation.  The  pre* 
sent  is,  emphatically,  and  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  the  age  of  inno- 
vation. Beardless  boys,  treading  on  the  threshold  of  science, 
■pelt  coxcombs,  the  mere  retailers  of  a  few  scientific  terms,  ob* 
/tained,  and  understood,  as  parrots  obtain  and  understand  the  Ian- 
'guage  which  they  utter,  will  inform  you,  and  have  the  impudence 
to  inform  mankind,  that  the  present  is  the  only  enlightened  vg^ 
of  man;  that  the  world  has  slumbered  in  chains  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  for  six  thousand  years ;  that  light  has  just  begun  to 
dawn  upon  the  earth;  and  that  true  philosophy  never  conde- 
scended to  bless  mankind  until  the  present  age.  Were  all  this 
trumpery  true,  how  could  these  silly  children  know  it  to  be  true? 
Of  philosophy,  of  the  present,  of  past  ages,  they  know  notiiiiig. 

Beware  of  philosophical  divinity,  even   when  recomaietided 
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by  ttie  brightest  names.  Man  cannot  devise  a  theological  system, 
which  wiii  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  hoar.  The  sabject  is  too  vast, 
too  complicated,  for  our  hmited  minds* 

Isaid^f  says  Solomoii,  (Hodgson,)  I  shall  attain  it ; 

But  it  18  far  offfrwa  me» 

Hxm  distant  is  it^  and  deep  I 

Deep  f  who  can  reach  it? 

Though  a  wise  man  think  to  find  it  out^ 

Yet  shall  he  not  he  able. 

What  man  cannot  invent,  he  is  here  equally  unable  to  improve. 
Beware  of  attempting  to  mend  the  work  of  God.     It  is  not  consis- 
tent withprobability,  nor  as  I  apprehend  with  the  divine  pro- 
njls^jthat  the^  Church  of  God  should  in  all  preceding  agjeshave 
beSS"u7iiverBany  ignorant  of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel.     That 
part  of  it,  which  by  itself,  and  by  its  enemies,  has  been  termed  or-  ^    i 
tBodox,  has  in  every  age  holden  the  doctriqes  of  grace,  or  what       | 
are  called  the  doctrines  ST  Ihc  Reformation.     It  cannot  be,  that       \ 
this  vast  body  of  divines  and  Christians  should  have  been  sub- 
stantially wrong.     But  if  they  have  been,  Philosophy  cannot  set       / 
flJeHrFight.     7b  the  Law  and  to  the  testimony^  if  you  intend  to  rec-      j 
tify  either  yourselves  or  others.     Iff^'i^y  w»cn  speak  not  according 
to  this  fVord^  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.     Before  you    -^ 
teach  others,  learn,  yourself,  of  the  perfect  teacher.     The  Bible^ 
only  has  bro.ught  men  back  from  error  to  the  truth  of  "God.     All      \ 
the  leading  heretics  have  been  Philasophers,  and  their  philoso-      \ 
phy  has  been  the  ignis  fatuus  which  ha»  misled  both  them  and     J 
their  followers. 

If  you  would  be  faithful,  you  will  endeavour  to  preach  alway, 
in  the  best  manner  you  are  able. 

To  this  end  follow  the  great  example  set  before  you  in  the 
Scriptures. 

First.  Examine  carefully  how  the  subjects  of  preaching  are 
fliere  handled.  Mark  the  unceasing  variety  of  matter  and  manner^ 
and  the  comparative  attention  bestowed  on  each  subjects  Vary 
continually  in  your  own  discourses ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  of  you, 
that  yon  preach  in  one  narrow  round  of  subjects,  or  that  you  han- 
dle all  subjects  in  one  unvaried  manner^  Allot  to  no  subject  a 
greater  proportion  of  time  and  attention,  than  you  see  warranted 
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by  the  attention  giveh  to  it  by  the  Scriptores ;  and  remember  ttnt 
/'"57/  Scripture  was  equally  given  by  the  inspiratum  of  Ood^  and  that 
all  IS  pronounced  by  him  to  be  profitable,  for  furnishing  the  nmh 
\     of  God  to  every  good  zoor/r. 

Secondly.  Set  every  subject  and  sentiment,  as  much  as  may 
'  be,  in  that  light,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  vi^s  of  Common 
^  sense.  Draw  your  a i^u me nts,  illustrations,  and  enforcements, 
de  medio — from  familiar  sources,  and  objects.  You  may,  indeed^ 
in  this  way  sacrifice  a  little  literary  pride ;  but,  to  compenaate 
this  loss,  you  will  gain  the  attention,  the  esteem,  and  not  impro- 
bably the  Souls,  of  your  hearers. 

Ignorant  and  uneducated  preachers  are  necessitated  to  tread 
in  the  same  beaten  track,  and  continual  1}  to  reiterate  the  same 
things.  In  them  it  is  a  fault,  that  the>  preach  at  all ;  in  you  it 
will  be  a  fault,  to  preach  like  them..  If  you  preach  learnedly, 
you  will  perhaps  astonish  your  congregations ;  but  you  will  most 
probably  lose  both  them,  and  your  labours. 

Thirdly.  Avoid  both  a  florid,  and  a  slovenly  style.  A  chaste, 
\  I  manly,  energetic  st^le  is  the  style  of  the  desk,  and,  let  me  say,  of 
*  all  good  writing.  The  attention  ought  to  appear  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  things,  and  not  on  words ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
gua:4e  ought  to  flow  apparently  from  this,  that  such  language  waa 
ttie  most  natural  and  obvious  language  to  him,  who  had  such  good 
things  to  utter. 

Fourthly.  Avoid  affectation.     Ridiculous  every  where,  in  the 
desk  it  is  detestable     .If  your  own  manner  should  not  be  the  best, 
]    it  win  be  the  best  which  you  can  use.     A  borrowed  coat  never 
'  '--^  sate  well  on  any  man. 

Fifthly.  Be  seriously  in  earnest*  Every  preacher,  if  he  would 
effect  any  thing,  must  both  believe,  and  feel,  what  he  declares* 
From  earnestness,  eloquent  sentiments,  and  persuasive  language, 
naturally  spring.  In  truth,  earnestness  is  itself  the  soul  of  elo- 
quence. All  men.  when  engaged  and-earnest.  are  eloquent ;  an* 
less,  they  have  unhappily  contracted,  beforehand,  habits  of  awk- 
wardness, and  violations  of  nature. 

•Sixthly.  Usf;  your  oton  method  of  handling  every  subject.  A 
general  sameness  has  been  introduced  into  the  preaching  of  this 
country,  from  an  apprehension,  that  the  established  manner  is  the 
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only  good  one,  or  decidedly  the  best*  Every  Man  thinks,  as  well  \  \ 
as  speaks,  and  acts,  in  a  manner  different  from  every  other ;  and  |  ; 
every  man's  manner  is  a  good  one,  and  for  himself  the  best.  A 
pleasing  novelty  may  thus  be  thrown  over  your  manner,  which 
will  scarcely  be  found  in  your  matter.  At  the  same  time,  seek 
not  for  such  novelty.  If  you  seek  for  it  you  will  only  be  odd  ;  if 
you  merely  follow  nature,  you  will  be  new* 

4.  You  will  be  all  eiHzens*     In  this  character,  love  and  support  : 
the  instiiutums  of  your  country.     In  this  age  of  innovation,  visiona* 
ry  philosophers  have  retailed  abundantly  their  reveries,  on  poHti- 
cal  subjects,  as  well  as  others*     They  have  discovered,  that  meo^  ! 
are  naturally  wise  and  good,  prone  to  submit  to  good  goverumenti     j 
and  pleased  to  have  their  passions  and  appetites  restrained  ;  and  f 
that  aU  the  errors  and  iniqCiities  of  our  species  are  derived  merely  \^  . 
from  the  oppression  of  the  privileged,  and  the  great.     Prom  these   -" 
principles,  adopted  in  dedance  of  every  fact,  the}  have  drawn  con- 
sequences repugnant  to  every  reason,  and  fraught  with  every  fol-' 
ly,  danger,  and  mischief.     You  will  find  all  men   substantially 
fliike,  and  all  naturally  ignorant,  and  wicked.     You  will  find  eve^ 
ry  man  pleased,  not  merely  to  be  free,  but  to  t)  rannize ;  and  to 
indulge  without  restraint,  and  without  degree,  both  appetite  and 
passion  ;  and  to  be  impatient  of  every  law,  which  in  any  degree 
restrains  either.     The  most  arrant  tyranny,  of  which  you  will   ^ 
ever  hear,  is  the  tyranny  of  a  mob  ;  and  the  most  dangerous  do* 
mination,  that  of  a  Jacobin  Society.     All  men,  when  assembled  in 
multitudesr'are  more  unreasonable,  more  unjust,  more  tyraimical|   : 
and  every  way  more  wicked,  than  when  they  are  separate ;  be-    { 
cause  they  dare  to  be  so. 

Whatever  you  find  in  man,  better  than  I  have  asserted,  is  the 
result  of  human  discipline,  or  of  divine  grace.     In  the  Institutions  / 
of  our  own  country,  this  discipline  is  more  perfect,  than  it  has  J 
been  in  any  other*     Proportionally  great,  and  good,  have  been 
its  effects ;  in  proportion  to  these  effects,  is  its  inestimable  value ; 
and  such,  if  you  are  wise  and  honest  men,  will  be  its  value  in  your 
minds*     Elducated  in  knowledge,  in  morals,  in  religion,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  our  Countrymen  can  enjoy  their  unexampled  . 
freedom,  with  safety,  order,  and  peace.    No  nation,  not  thus  edu- 
cated, can  long  be  free  at  all*    More  free  than  we  are,  Man,  with 
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bis  present  character,  cannot  be.  If  we  can  preserve  snch  free- 
dom, we  shall  do,  what  has  never  been  done.  The  only  possible 
means  of  its  preservation,  miracles  apart,  is  the  preier^aiion  of 
those  institutions,  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

All  these  are  courses  of  conduct,  without  which  you  cannot,  I 
conceive,  be  wise,  honest,  or  useful,  in  your  several  characters* 
They  are  solemn  Duties,  which  you  owe  to  mankind,  and  to  God* 
As  such  I  have  thought  them  proper  subjects  of  this  valedictory 
sermon.     But, 

5.  You  will,  also,  be  rinen.  You  are  creatures  of  the  infinite 
God ;  the  subjects  of  moral  agency ;  accountable  for  the  use  of 
your  time  and  talents ;  and  advancing  daily  to  the  period,  when 
yoa  will  be  judged  and  rewarded. 

In  this  character,  1  scarcely  need  remind  you,  that  a  steady  ad- 
herence  to  rectitude  in  all  your  conduct,  is  of  an  importance 
which  cannot  be  measured.  Every  aid,  which  will  contribute  to 
this  end,  you  cannot  but  prize ; .  every  motive  you  cannot  b«t 
feel.  The  following  suggestions  will,  of  course,  not  be  without 
their  influence.     In  the 

First  place.  Bring  the  condition^  in  which  you  thus  stand,  home 
to  your  hearts,  (t  is  not  a  small,  or  ineflicacious  attainment,  fer 
Man  to  realize  his  condition^  to  make  his  state,  and  hisdestiiia- 
tion,  a  serious  part  of  his  system  of  thinking ;  to  calculate  the  bo- 
siness  of  his  life  for  such  a  being  as  himself;  and  to  suit  the  part, 
he  is  to  act,  to  the  character,  which,  at  his  creation,  he  was  ne* 
cessitated  to  assume.  Were  this  effectually  done,  thl» conduct  of 
most  if  not  of  all,  nien  would  probably  as/sume,  in  some  measure  a 
different  complexion  from  that,  which*  it  actually  wears.  Let 
not  the  mistakes  of  others  influence  you.  With  a  manly  independ- 
ence of  mind,  think,  understand,  realize,  what  you  are,  and  for 
what  you  are  designed.  Daily,  and  willingly  remember,  that  yoa 
are  not  the  beings  of  a  day,  bqt  the  heirs  of  eternity ;  that  yoa 
were  not  designed,  to  shine,  to  flutter,  and  to  expire j^  but  through 
an  endless  progress  to  honour  you;  Maker  and  to  bless  your  fel- 
low-creatures. Should  these  ideas  be  suitably  impressed  &n  yoar 
minds,  should  they  be  inwoven  in  the  habits  of  your  thought,  yoa 
cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  in  some  measure  to  as- 
sume the  propriety,  and  the  dignity,  of  such  a  station. 
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Secondly*  Dare  to  actj  apd  fixedly  determine  to  act^  accordiog  ;  , 
to  the  dictates  oiyour  own  judgmeni. 

TbU  may  seem  to  you  a  singular  direction.  You  kare  been 
told^y  all  your  instructors,  and  what  is  infinitely  naor^V  y^u  are 
tol J  by  jybte^  Word  of  GodjlBat  to  listen  to  advice  is  the  higbesi 
wisdom  of  youth,  and  that^in  the  muliitude  cf  counsellors  there  ia 
sdftty.  As  I  have  often  repeated,  and  enforced,  Ibese  doctrines 
to  you,  you  will  not  imagine,  that  I  now  intend  to  impeach  their 
truthj  or  tolessen  their  importance.  The  direction  which  I  am 
now  considering,  .is,  if  I  mistake  not,  perfectly  accordant  with 
these  maxims  of  wisdom.  Seek,  and  receive  advice,  on  every  ' 
occmttm ;  bat  of  4hn4  advice,  and  of  erery  thing  else,  judge  for 
yourselves.  For  what  other  end  wert  you  endowed  with  the  ca« 
pacity  of  judging  ?  *»- 

In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  say,  this  direction  is  not  merely 
tru^,  it  is  also  of  high  import&nce.     A  lar^e  part  of  the  fcUies,  the  ^ 
vices^and  tb^  miseries  of  mankind  may  be  traced  solely  to  aiTun*    ' 
happy  adoption  of  fashionable  opinions^  and  a  thoughtless  inuta* 
tion  of  fashionable  practices  :  opinioiis  wb.ich  few  pf  thafifi|»  who 
adopt  theix)j^belijQV<q^  and  practices,  of  which  few  of  those  who 
follow  them,  ^prove.     A  desire  to  be  like  others,  is  one  of  the  \ 
most  prominent  features  of  the  human  character.    To  resemble   | 
others  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  glorious  \  to  resemble  them  in    *, 
thing?  indifferent  is  certainly  not  censurable ;  but  to  assume  folly, 
and  to  make  vice  your  pattern,  because  others  are  foolish  and  vi-  ^ 
cious  \  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  blockheads,  coxcombsi  infidels,  or  : 
villains,  merely  from  a  propensity  to  imitation,  is  a  sacrifice  of  ** 
reason,  a  voluntary  idiocy,  a  wanton  suicide.     When  others 
around  you  utter  wisdom,  and  act  with  rectitude,  avail  yourselves 
of  the  social  sjiijjit,  and   catch  the  wisdom  and  the  rectitude* 
When  others  swerve,  nobly  assert  your  own  independence,  and 
refuse  to  follow  them.     Determine  to  have  only  your  own  faults 
to  answer  for.     If  mankind  would  miiversally  thus  act,  folly 
would  scarcely  grow  in  this  unhappy  world,  and  vice  would  soon 
be  esteemed  an  exotic. 

Thirdly.  Diligently  read,  and  faithfully  obey,  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

Assuming,  what  is  a  mere  and  totally  irrational  assnmptioi^ 
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..that  the  Scriptares  are  not  of  divine  origin,  thej  will  still  teach 
you  more  .wisdom,  and  lead  you  to  better  conduct,  than  alj  the 
Volumes  produced  by  man.  This  they  will  also  accomplish  with 
a  certainty  and  an  efficacy,  wholly  singular ;  in  ways  most  ingen- 
io\i8  and  happy ;  and  with  motives  of  every  kind,  addressed  to 
every  feeling,  and  fraught  with  infinite  forc^     Th^  single  aim  of 

'  the  Scriptures  is  to  make  men  virtuous.  -The  end  is  supremely 
excellent ;  it  is  glorious  ;  it  is  divine.  The  means  used  in  tbem 
for  its  accomplishment  are  scarcely  less  deserving  of  these  epi- 
thets ;  for  to  say  the  least,  which  can  be  truly  said,  almost  all  the 
virtuous  men,  who  have  existed,  have  been  made  such  by  them. 
We  know  of  no  other  book  which  has  made  men  virtuous  at  all. 
'  But  the  Scriptures  art  of  divine  origin.  Numerous,  ingenious, 
and  most  industrious  men,  have,  through  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred years,  laboured  to  disprove  their  character,  as  a  Revelafion. 
The  work  is,  however,  no  nearer  to  its  accomplishment,  than 
^hen  it  was  begun.  Had  the  design  been  practicable,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  of  coming  before  this  time,  to  an  issue*  If 
you  will  faithfully  examine,  and  wilt  at  the  same  time  dare  to 
judge  for  yourselves,  you  will  find  that  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  Infidels  has  been  merely^  whether  man  should 
yield  to  passion  and  appetite,  or  to  argument,  to  duty,  and  to 
God ;  whether  he  should  live  for  time,  or  eternity  ;  as  an  animal 
or  as  an  intelligent  being ;  for  earth  or  for  heaven  ;  for  himself  or 
for  his  Maker ;  whether  God  is  the  Moral  Governor  of  all  ratioa- 
al  beings,  or  the  Sluggard  of  Epicurus,  housed  in  his  own  Elysium, 

.  quaffing  sensual  enjoyment,  and  wholly  indifierent  to  the  Uni- 
verse of  creatures. 

Fourthly.  In  all  your  conduct,  think  before  you  act,  ^d  es- 
pecially inquire,  how  such  action  would  appear  to  you,  on  a  dy- 
ing bed. 

On  that  bed  you  will  drop  most  of  your  prejudices,  and  will  no 
longer  be  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  appetite,  of  reverence 
for  the  world,  or  devotion  to  fashionable  opinions  and  practices* 
This  world,  and  its  objects,  will  recede ;  and  Eternity,  with  its 
infinite  concerns,  will  draw  nigh*  Should  you  then  possess,  un- 
impaired, your  rational  faculties,  you  will  see  the  true  nature  of 
things  more  clearly,  and  estimate  their  value  more  justly*     You 
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will  see,  that  the  lust  of  the  fleshy  the  lust  of  the  eyes^  and  the  pride 
of  life  J  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  gratified  ;  forma  wretch- 
ed character,  constitute  a  wretched  possession,  and  furnish  a 
wretched  hope.  You  will  see,  that  the  scramble  for  wealth,  h6» 
nonr  and  pleasure^  ardently  as  it  may  have  engaged  you,  and 
wholly  as  it  may  have  engrossed  others,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
fiilTy  puppet  show  of  children,  and,  ,ou  the  other,  a  frenzied  tu* 
mvAt  ofHedtam. 

Although  you  cannot  perfectly  form  the  same  estimate  of 
things,  until  you  come  to  this  solemn,  this  life-explaining  situation  ; 
jet  you  may,  in  no  unhappy  degree,  reap  its  advantages  through 
every  period  of  your  lives.  It  is  in  the  power  of  man,  with  suita- 
ble efibrts  to  place  himself  in  any  situation,  to  realize  the  scenes, 
which  it  would  present,  and  to  imbibe  the  sentiments,  to  which  it 
would  give  birth.  Accustom  yourselves  to  the  situation,  in  which 
yoa  will  actually  be  on  a  dymg  bed ;  and  you  will  realize  such 
sSlfttiments  as  wHf'be  there'  entertained.'  "Your  estimate  of  the 
world,  of  yourselves,  of  duty,  and  of  happiness,  will,  by  degrees, 
resemble  the  final  estimate  ;  your  passions,  appetites  and  preju- 
dices, will  lose  their  dominion  over  you ;  the  world  will  cease  to 
be  your  God  ;  presetit  enjoyments  and  sufferings  will  appear  to 
be  the  dreams  of  a  moment ;  and  future  things  no  longer  distant 
or  dim,  will  rise,  expand  and  approach*  with  amazing  solemnity 
and  grandeur.  Thus  circumstanced,  it  will  be  impossible  for  yon 
not  to  live,  as  candidates  for  eternity,  and  for  heaven. 
.  Fifthly.  Remember,  that  God  is  always  where  you  are,  and 
perfectly  sees,  hears,  and  knows  whatever  you  think,  speak, 
or  do. 

Sixthly.  Remember,  that  you  are  sinners  ;  and  that  it  is  there-  - 
ibre  impossible,  that  you  should  be  virtuous  in  this  Life,  or  hap*  , 
py  in  that  to  come,  but  by  an  interest  in  the  Redeemer.  ^ 

.  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  to  you  that  you  are  sinners.  If 
you  have  ever  looked  into  your  own  hearts,  or  examined  at  all 
your  own  lives,  you  cannot  but  know  this  to  be  your  real  character. 
Nor  can  you,  instructed  as  you  have  been,  in  divine  things  from  the 
cmdle,  Qor  even  in  the  exercise  of  sober  reason  unassisted  by  Re-^ 
velation,  seriously  believe  for  a  moment,  that  impenitent  sinners 
can  be  accepted,  justified,  and  blessed  of  God.    God,  the  infinite^ 
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Ij  hotyy  cannot  but  hate  sin,  and  determine  that  without  boiincaB 
no  aian  shall  see  his  face.  His  unchangeable  law  admits  of  no 
repentance  as  the  ground  of  restoration ;  and  his  voice  has  de^ 
clared  Christ  to  be  to  mankind  the  only  hope  of  glory.  On  his 
Expiation,  then,  Man,  if  ever  to  be  saved,  must  rely  ;  for  there  h 
no  salvation  in  any  other.  To  become  interested  in  thf»  Evpia* 
tion,  you  must  eonfide  in  it.  Distrust  or  Unbelief  will  be  t  wall 
of  partition  between  you  and  him.  so  long  as  it  remains  ;  afid  eoQi- 
fidence  can  alone  unite  yon  to  him.  Why  should  you  nol  belKive 
in  faim  ?  Is  he  not  worthy  of  being  trusted  ?  is  he  not  able  ;  is 
he  not  willing;  is  he  not  faithful?  Has  he  not  satisfactorfly 
proved  all  these  things  by  what  he  has  done?  Does  he  deaand 
of  you  any  sacrifice,  but  of  your  sins  f  Does  be  impose  on  you 
any  burden,  but  your  duty  ?  Is  not  this  sacrifice  giinfiii  t  Is 
not  ttiis  burden  light  ?  Is  not  he  the  best  of  all  friends ;  preaent 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  on  earth,  in  heaven,  in  tine,  aAd 
in  eternity  ?  Will  you  not  need  bis  favour  and  an  interest  in  his 
atonement  on  a  dying  bed  ?  Seek  him  then,  while  he  is  to  be 
found ;  fly  to  him,  while  he  is  near.  Seek  htm  early ;  and  yoa 
will  find  him,  and  be  loved  by  him  forever. 

In  what  manner  let  me  ask  you  would  you  act,  if  you  were 
standing  before  the  Shechinah  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  and  beheld 
the  cloud  rolling  and  the  lightnings  darting  over  your  beads  1 
How  would  you  act  if  you  were  with  the  Israelites  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai ;  while  the  earth  trembled  beneath,  the  trumpet  of  God 
aoanded  above,  the  smoke  of  the  mountain  ascended  up  to  Hea- 
ven, and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  embosomed  its  summit  in  the 
flame  of  devouring  fire  ?  You  would  undoubtedly,  with  Mosea^ 
exceedingly  fear  and  quake ;  if  you  did  not,  with  the  ccngrtgaHm, 
fidl  down  to  the  earth,  deprived  of  motion  and  sense.  The  suat 
God  will  always  accompany  you,  equally  awful  in  himself,  though 
not  manifested  in  a  manner  equally  terrible*  Atk  yourselves, 
then,  always,  when  about  to  act,  how  will  this  conduct  appear  to 
Hie  eye  of  God  ?  If  it  cannot  atand  this  test,  it  will  never  abide  ia 
the  day,  when  he  shall  judge  the  secret  things  of  men* 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  forip  a  compendious  directory  far  the 
ftttuie  condaet  of  your  lives.  Much,  fliat  I  wished  to  say,  I  bare 
been  obliged  to  omit ;  but  if  what  I  have  said  be  faithfuNy  rtgari* 
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ed,  many  other  usefiil  things  will  follow  of  course*  I  have  now^* 
and  always  earnestly  wished  your  good  and  laboured  to  promote 
it.  To  hear  of  your  prosperity,  your  wisdom,  and  your  virtue, 
will  sweeten  the  cupj  which  God  appoints  to  me  ;  and  furnish  an 
aciditional  beam,  to  cheer  the  evening  of  my  life.  The  connec- 
tion formed  between  you  and  me,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cao- 
not  be  destroyed,  but  by  folly  and  vice,  on  your  part,  or  on  mine* 
While  we  both  live,  you  will  have  my  best  wishes,  and  most  fer- 
vent prayers:  and  whenever  God  should  be  pleased  to  call  me 
ffwsy  from  this  worlds  should  he  in  infinite  mercy  call  mf^,  att  tbt 
same  time,  into  his  kingdom,  to  share  with  his  children  the  bless- 
ings of  his  everlasting  love,  it  will  give  me  transports,  which  no 
tongue  can  utter,  to  see  you  all  around  me  ;  and  to  be  able  to  say, 
^<  Behold^here  am  I,  and  the  children,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,^' 
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SERMON  XIX. 

THE  NATURE  AND  DANGER  OF  INFIDEL  PHILOSOPHY. 

SERMON  1. 


PREACQED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE 

IN  1797. 


COLOSSIANS  ii«   8. 

Beware^  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vaitn  deceii^ 
after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and 
not  after  Cbkist.  . 

When  the  Gospel  was  published  by  the  Apostles,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophetic  declaration  of  its  Author,  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  world.  This  opposition  originated  from  vanoos 
sources ;  but,  whencesoever  derived,  wore  one  uniform  charac- 
ter of- industry,  art,  and  bitterness*  The  bigotry  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Gentiles,  the  learning  of  the  wise,  the  per- 
suasion of  the  eloquent,  and  the  force  of  the  powerful,  were  alike 
exerted  to  crush  the  rising  enemy. 

Among  the  kinds  of  opposition,  which  they  were  called  to  en- 
counter,  not  the  least  laborious,  malignant,  or  dangerous,  was  the 
Philosophy  of  the  age.  A  large  number  of  their  first  converts 
lived  in  countries,  where  the  language  of  the  Greeks  was  spoken, 
and  their  Philosophy  received.  The  things,  which  this  Philofo- 
phy  professed  to  teach,  were  substantially  the  same  with  those 
which  were  taught  by  the  Apostlf*^  ;  viz.  the  Character  and  Will 
of  God,  and  the  Duty  and  Supreme  Interest  of  Men. .  Hence  it 
naturally  became  an  object  of  veneration^  assumed  the  station  of 
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a  rival  to  the  Gospel,  and  exhibited  an  imposing  aspect,  especial- 
ly  to  young  and  unsettled  converts. 

The  doctrines,  and  the  spirit,  of  the  Philosophers  were,  how* 
ever,  generally  direct  counterparts  to  those  of  the  Apostles* 
Some  truths,  and  truths  of  high  importance,  they  undoubtedly 
taught ;  but  they  blended  them  with  gross  and  numberless  errors. 
Some  moral  and  commendable  practices  they,  at  times,  inculcat- 
ed ;  but  so  interwoven  with  immoralities,  that  the  parts  of  the 
'web  could  never  be  separated  by  the  common  hand.  Covetous, 
self-sufficient,  and  sensual,  they  looked  down  with  supreme  con- 
tempt on  the  poor,  self-denying,  and  humble  followers  of  Christ, 
and  on  their  artless,  direct,  undisguised,  ahd  practical  preaching. 
Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  it,  however,  prevailed  against  all 
their  specious  logic,  pompous  eloquence,  and  arrogant  preten- 
sions. Their  Philosophy,  enveloped  in  fable  and  figures,  per- 
plexed with  sophistry,  and  wandering  with  perpetual  excursion 
round  about  moral  subjects,  satisfied,  in  no  permanent  degree,  the 
understanding,  and  affected  in  no  useful  degree  the  heart :  while 
flie  Gospel  simple,  plain,  and  powerful,  gained  the  full  assent  of 
common  sense,  and  reduced  all  the  aflections  under  its  control. 
Of  course,  the  contempt  of  Philosophers  was  changed  into  hatred, 
rivalry,  and  persecution ;  and  their  ridicule  of  Christianity  was 
succeeded  by  the  serious  efforts  of  violence  and  malignity. 

St.  Paul,  who  appears  thoroughly  to  have  comprehended  tht 
nature,  and  often  to  have  experienced  the  effects,  of  the  existing 
Philosophy,  has  with  great  force  exposed  its  dangerou%  tendency. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  has 
given  an  ample  account  of  its  inefficiency  and  emptiness,  and  a 
full  refutation  of  its  insolent  pretensions  to  be  a  rule  of  life  and 
salvation.  The  arguments  of  its  weakness  and  mischievous  ten- 
dency, furnished,  in  various  passages  of  Scripture  by  him  and  his 
companions,  remain  still  unrefuted ;  and,  as  they  were  at  first,  so 
they  are  at  this  day,  effectual  means  of  preserving  no  small  part 
of  mankind  from  the  destruction,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  and 
certain  parent. 

Iff  the  text,  this  Philosophy  is  characterized  in  a  most  proper 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  termed  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit^ 
a  Hebraism,  of  the  same  import  with  vain  and  deceitful  Philoso- 
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pbj  $  deceitful  in  its  nature,  doctrbes,  and  aiguments,  and  Tain 
in  its  efficacy  to  accomplish  the  ends,  which  it  proposes.  It  is 
asserted  to  be  after  the  traditim  of  nun,  and  afUrthe  rudimaUs  of 
the  world  ^  but  noi  after  Christ  ^  in  whom^  the  Apostle  subjoins, 
dwelt  all  tie  ftdness  of  the  Godhead  bodily :  i.  e*  it  is  such  a 
scheme  of  morals  and  religion,  as  is  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
Inventors ;  Men,  weBJf,  and  wicked,  deceiyed  and  deceitful ;  una- 
ble  to  devise,  to  comprehend,  or  to  teach,  the  character  <»f  God, 
or  the  duty  of  mankind.  It  is  such  a  scheme  of  morals  and  leU- 
gion,  as  accords  with  the  principles  and.  practices  of  the  disciples, 
to  whom  it  is  tatight ;  formed  not  with  a  design  to  amend  the 
heart,  and  reform  the  life  ;  but  with  a  view  to  gain  acceptance  bj 
flattering  lust,  and  by  justifying,  soothing,  and  quieting  guilt. 
The  tradition  of  me^,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  are  phiases, 
which  may  be  variously  interpreted,  but  they  admit,  I  apprehend 
of  no  interpretation,  which,  will  not  support  the  paraphrase  here 
given. 

To  this  Philosophy,  and  the  teachers  of  it,  the  Apostle  directs 
bis  followers  to  beware  lest  they  should  become  a  prty»  The 
Greek  word  here  used,  denotes  gathering  and  carrying  finally  cff 
the  qiHnls  of  a  vanquished  enemy  ^  and  therefore  strongly  expresses 
the  coflEiplete  ruin,  to  which  St.  Paul  considered  his  converts  as 
exposed. 

*  The  Philosophy,  which  has  opposed  Christianity  in  every  sue- 
ceediiig  age,  has  uniformly  worn  the  same  character  with  that, 
.described  tn  the  jtext*  It  has  rested  on  the  same  foundations, 
proceeded  from  the  same  disposition,  aimed  at  the  same  ends,  and 
pursued  them  by  the  same  means.  Equally  remote  has  it  been 
firora  truth,  equally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  equally  fraught 
with  danger  and  ruin. 

Satisfied  of  the  justice  of  these  assertions,  I  feel  it.  Young  Gen- 
tlemen, to  be  my  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  exhort  you 

To  beware,  lest  you  become  a  prey  to  the  Philosophy,  which  opposts 
the  Gospel. 

To  impress  on  your  minds  the  propriety,  and  the  importance, 
of  this  exhortation,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the 

First  place,  To  prove  to  you,  that  this  Philosophy  is  vain  and 
deceitful : 
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Secondfyy  To  show  joo,  that  jou  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
prey  to  it;  and 

Thirdly,  To  dissuade  yon  by  several  argaments  from  thus  yield- 
ing yoarselires  a  prey. 

First.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  you,  that  ttiis  Philosophy 
is  vain  and  deceitful. 

You  will  observe,  that  it  is  a  particular  kind  of  Philosophy, 
against  which  all  my  arguments  are  directed.  Philosophy  at 
large,  or  the  Use  and  the  attainments  of  our  Reason,  in  the  can- 
did and  careful  examination  of  every  question,  within  the  limits 
of  our  understanding,  so  &r  as  it  springs  from^a  real  desire  of  in- 
Test%ating  trudi,  and  proceeds  on  satisfactory  evidence,  is  not 
only  undeserving  of  censure,  but  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
It  is  the  interest,  and  the  duty,  of  all  men,  so  fflr  as  their  condition 
will  allow ;  and,  as  you  well  know,  has  by  me,  in  the  office  of  an 
Instructor,  been  earnestly  and  unconditionally  urged  on  you,  as 
peculiarly  your  interest  and  duty.  That- Philosophy  only,  which 
is  opposed  to  Christianity,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  observa- 
tions. There  is  indeed  much  other  Philosophy,  which  busies  itself 
with  government,  medicine,  and  various  other  subjects,  which  is 
equally  vain  and  deceitful ;  but  with  this  I  have,  at  present,  no 
concern. 

The  great  object,  professedly  aimed  at  by  the  Philosophy  in 
question,  and  on  the  attainment  of  which  all  its  value  depends,  is 
to  determine  what  is  the  Duty,  and  the  supreme  Interest,  of  man. 
This  it  is  plain,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  Will  of  God.  To  do 
whatever  God  chooses  must  be  man's  supreme  interest,  and  duty 
alike.  It  is  his  duty,  both  because  God  wills  it,  and  because  it  is 
right.  As  his  whole  well«being  depends  on  God  only,  his  supreme 
interest  must  consist  entirely  in  pleasing  God.  He  can  receive 
DO  good,  when  God  will  not  give  it,  and  God  will  not  give,  unless 
he  be  pleased.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  discovery  of  man's  su- 
preme interest  and  duty,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discover, 
first,  what  is  the  preceptive  will  of  God,  or  what  God  requires 
man  to  do. 

This,  Philosophy  can  never  accomplish ;  and  hence  I  assert  it 
to  be  vain  and  deceitful  in  its.  Nature ;  vain  with  respect  to  the 
end^  at  which  it  aims,  and  deceitful  with  respect  to  ttie  mcfans^ 
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which  it  employs,  and  the  conclusioDS,  which  it  labours  to  es- 
tablish. 

There  are  three  methods,  in  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  man- 
kind may  obtain  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Preceptive  Will  of  God, 
and,  of  course,  of  their  own  interest  and  dut)  • 

I.  By  Immediate  Revelation  ; 

II.  By  Arguing  analogically  from  his  Providential  dispensations ; 

III.  By  arguing  from  a  supposed  Character  of  God,  either  de- 
rived from  his  works,  or  determined  a />rion. 

The  first  of  these  methods  lies  out  of  the  present  question. 
.  The  two  remaining  ones  I  propose  now  to  examine  ;  aiMl  assert, 

I.  That  Analogical  Argumentation  from  the  Providence  of  God 
.can  never  teach  us  his  Preceptive  Will,  except  in  a  manner  great- 
ly imperfect  and  unsatisiactory. 

In  Philosophy,  thus  directed,  we  always  argue  from  what  God 
has  done  to  what  he  will  do :  i.  e.  from  the  past  and  present 
.state  of  his  Providence  we  undertake  to  determine  what  his  de- 
signs are,  and  how  they  will  terminate ;  and  hence  derive  our 
conclusions  concerning  the  Will  of  God.  or  that  Law,  by  which 
our  conduct  ought  to  be  regulated.  This  method  of  Philosophiz- 
ing is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  be- 
ings and  events,  which  have  existed ;  but,  to  form  just  views  of 
the  real  scope  of  Providence,  we  ought  to  know  every  being  and 
every  event.  To  understand  the  true  character  of  a  complicated 
machine,  we  must  understand  the  nature,  and  the  operations,  of 
every  part.  He  who  knows  but  one  in  a  thousand  of  such  parts, 
and  has  seen  the  operations  of  that  one  part  only,  would  be  thought 
wholly  destitute  of  common  sense,  were  he  to  boast  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  The  great  machine  of  Providence  is 
infinitely  more  complex,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  unknown  to 
those  which  are  known  is  infinitely  greater,  and  the  approxima- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  infinitely  less,  than  it  the  msL- 
chine  supposed.  What  then  must  be  the  character  of  him,  who 
boasts  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Providence  ? 

S.  We  know  not  thoroughly  the  nature  of  those  beings  and  events, 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  The  nature  of  every  being, 
and  of  every  event,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 
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d^p^ndft  chiefly,  or  perhaps  with  more  propriety  wholly,  on  its 
connections  with  others  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  this  being,  or 
tins  e^ent  ?  What  are  the  purposes,  which  it  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish? are  the  questions,  which  are  ever  intended  to  be 
solved,  in  our  inquiries  of  this  nature*  But  these  questions 
Philosophy  can  never  satisfactorily  solve.  The  immediate  uses 
and  purposes  are,  indeed,  frequently  obvious ;  but  those,  which 
lie  at  a  very  little  distance,  are,  for  the  most  part,  unknown. 
Bread,  we  know,  will  nourish  man ;  and  safely  determine,  that 
bread  was  formed  for  this  end ;  but  why  man  exists  at  all,  why 
he  thus  exists,  and  why  he  is  thus  to  be  nourished,  we  know 
not.  That,  which  we  know,  avails  not,  therefore^  to  thejpur- 
pose  in  view. 

All  intermediate  and  subordinate  ends  in  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence are  capable  of  being  understood  only  by  the  knowledge  of 
Oie  ultimate  end  :  u  e.  the  purpose,  in  which  all  earthly  things 
terminate.  To  this  end  all  things  directly  tend  ;  with  it  all  are 
indissolubiy  connected  ;  and  for  it  all  are  designed,  and  brought 
into  being.  But  this  end  is  wholly  unknown.  If  it  exist  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  it  has  never  been  conjectured.  If  it  exists  be-' 
yond  the  grave  it  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  for  we  can  only  con- 
jecture whether  man  will  exist  beyond  the  grave.  The  ultiinate 
end  of  all  earthly  things  being,  therefore,  wholly  unknown,  the 
true  nature  of  all  preceding  subordinate  ends  is  also  unknown, 
and  of  course  the  real  scope  of  Providence. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  Analogies  must  plainly  be  of  little  use. 
The  arguments,  which  they  actually  furnish,  are  all  direct  corrobo- 
ratives of  the  Scriptural  system  of  Theology,  and  Morality.  With-  • 
out  the  Scriptures,  they  are  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue.  No  high- 
er proof  need  be  given  of  this,  than  the  discordant  and  contradicto- 
ry explanations  of  them,  adopted  by  Philosophers ;  no  two  of 
whom,  either  ancient  or  modern,  agree  in  their  constructions  of 
Providence. 

How  ridiculous  an  employment  would  it  be  thought  in  a  Clown^ 
should  he  undertake  to  interpret  the  designs  of  a  Statesman,  in  the 
managementof  a  great  empire;  to  determine  from  what  he  had 
done  what  he  would  hereafter  do ;  and  to  decide  on  his  own 
duty,  and  that  of  his  fellow  subjects,  from  a  construction  of  the 
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analogies,  which  he  supposed  himself  to  observe  in  4he  condttct  of 
•  the  Ruler  ?  Yet  the  Clown  is  infinitely  nearer  to  the  Statesmaii, 
in  understanding,  than  the  Philosopher  to  the  Supreme  Ruler ; 
and  infinitely  more  able  to  comprehend  the  analogies,  visible  in 
the  government  of  an  empire,  than  the  Philosopher  those,  which 
appear  in  the  government  of  the  Universe. 

3.  The  Character  of  God  cannot  be  perfectly  known  firom  Crea* 
lion  and  Providence. 

Ofthe  truth  of  this  assertion  I  am  entirely  convinced;  yet  I 
shall  decline  attempting  a  discussiob  of  it,  at  this  time ;  b  ecause 
the  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  so  wide  a  field  ;  and 
because  you  have,  not  long  since,  heard  my  opinions  and  arguments 
at  large,  in  discourses  professedly  formed  on  this  subject.  Such 
a  discussion,  it  ought  further  to  be  observed,  is  wholly  unnecessa- 
ry for  the  present  purpose ;  as  Philosophers  hav<e  totally  disagreed 
concerning  that  Character  of  God,  which  is  supposed  to  be  visible 
in  his  works ;  and  as  the  prevailing  Philosophy  wholly  denies  the 
existence  of  such  a  Being. 

The  only  possible  means  of  discovering  the  Will,  or  Law,  of 
God  which  can  be  furnished  by  his  works,  are  either  his  Designs^ 
or  his  Character.  I  flatter  myself,  that  it  has  been  proved,  tiiat 
his  designs  can  never  be  learned  from  his  works.  If  his  charac- 
ter be  also  undiscoverable  from  this  source,  the  conclusioa 
is  certain,  that  his  Law  must  also  be  undiscoverable.  If  his 
Character  can  be  learned  imperfectly  only,  his  Law  must, 
at  the  utmost,  be  known  in.  a  degree  equally  imperfect.  U 
bis  character  be  uncertain,  his  law  must  be  at  least  equally  uocer- 
,  tain ;  and  that  his  character  is  uncertain,  so  far  as  his  works  dis- 
close it,  and  Philosophy  has  discovered  it,  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
one,  acquainted  at  all  with  the  discordant  opinions  of  Philoao- 
phers.  Of  course,  the  conclusion  muat  be  admitted,  that  to  Phi- 
losophy the  Law  of  God,  and  the  Duty,  and  supreme  Interest,  6[ 
man,  must,  so  far  as  this  method  of  investigation  is  relied  on,  be 
undiscoverable.  Thus  Man,  as  a  subject  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, cannot,  by  Philosophy,  ever  thoroughly  know,  fi^m  this 
source  of  prooi^  what  is  that  conduct,  which  heis  bound  to  observe, 
in  order  to  please  God,  and  obtain  his  favour. 

The  view  of  this  subject,  here  given,  does,  however,  by  no 
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means  exhibit  the  great^t  difficalty,  under  which  Philosophy  la« 
hours*  Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine 
Law,  that  he  may  obey  it ;  but  he  is  also  a  rebel  subject,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the  means 
of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God*  Man  has  violated  such  pre* 
cepts  of  the  divine  'Law,  as,  either  by  Revelation,  or  Common 
sense,  are  discovered  and  acknowledged :  such  precepts,  for  in- 
stance, as  require  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  Maker,  and  sincere, 
just,  and  kind,  to  his  fellow-men.  These  things  may  be  consider- 
ed, here,  as  certainly  known  to  be  parts  of  the  Law  of  God ;  be- 
cause those  Philosophers,  who  acknowledge  a  God,  generally  agree,' 
that  these  are  plainly  duties  of  man.  Bat  all  men  have  violated 
the  precepts,  which  require  these  things.  The  first  interest  of  all 
men  is^  therefore,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  die  meaniB,  if  there  be 
any,  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  reinstatement  in  the  character 
and' privileges  of  faithful  subjects.  To  be  thus  reconciled,  and 
reinstated,  men  must  be  pardoned ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere 
Mercy.  But  of  the  Mercy  of  God  there  are  no  proofs  in  his  provi- 
dence. Could  we  then  discover  the  Law  of  God,  by  examining 
his  works,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  avail  nothing  to  oar  fature 
well-being.  That  we  are  sinnen^cannot  be  disputed «,  and,  so  far 
as  Philosophy  can  discover,  sinners  must  be  condemned,  and 
punished. 

II.  Arguments,  drawn  from  a  supposed  character  of  God  wheth- 
er derived  from  his  works,  or  determined  a  priarty  labour  under 
difficulties  equally  great. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  character  of  God  by  argu- 
ments a  priori. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Clarice  has  indeed  attempted  thus  to 
prove  the  divine  character ;  and  his  attempt  is  a  specimen  of  very 
respectable  talents,  and  of  the  most  laudable  designs.  Yet  I  can* 
not  but  think  it  has  failed.  The  very  words,  necessary  and  ne- 
cessUy^  which  are  so  important  to  his  scheme,  are  not,  I  appre- 
hend, ased  by  him  with  any  clear,  precise  meaning.  Perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say,  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  such  meaning,  in 
his  manner  of  using  them.  From  his  illustrations  I  should  be- 
lieve, that  he  means  nothing  more  by  necessary  existence,  than 
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existence  merely.  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  proTed 
even  the  Unity  of  God ;  and  unless  this  can  be  evinced,  I  am 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  prove  the  perfect  character 
of  the  Godhead.  As  his  is  the  on!)  respectable  ettbrt  of  this  kind, 
which  1  have  seen,  it  is  unnecessary  forme  to  take  notice  of  any 
other. 

2.  Should  the  character  of  God  be  supposed  completely 
ascertained  from  what  he  has  dorte,  or  fully  determined  a  priori ; 
still  insurmountable  diflScUlties  would  attend  every  attempt  to  gain, 
from  this  source,  the  object  aimed  at  by  Philosophy. 

The  only  character  of  God  which  can  be  here  admitted  is  that 
of  Infinite  Perfection.  The  designs  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfect, 
must  be  formed  to  extend  through  eternity  and  imnvensity  ;  and 
must  embrace  all  beings  and  all  events,  together  with  ail  their 
relations  and  operations.  That  therefore,  which,  by  itself,  would 
be  a  wholly  improper  part  of  Creation,  or  Providence,  might, 
from  its  relation  to  the  whole  great  work,  be  entirely  proper.  In 
the  sight  of  him,  who  perfectly  knows  all  things,  that  may  be 
beautiful,  excellent,  and  necessary,  as  a  part  of  the  system,  which 
fb  every  one,  who  knows  a  part,  and  a  very  smalt  part  only,  of  the 
whole  number  of  things,  would  appear  deformed  and  useless.  How 
many  measijres  in  Government,  how  many  even  in  the  private 
afiairs  of  an  individual,  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  and  usefal, 
when  we  are  thoroughly  informed  of  their  necessity  and  use ; 
which,  when  we  are  uninformed,  appear  to  be  unnecessary  and 
injurious  t  How  much  more  must  this  fact  exist  in  the  system  of 
the  universe  ?  He,  who  sees  all  things  perfectly,  must  decide 
concerning  all,  according  to  their  whole  influence  and  tendency ; 
we,  according  to  their  insulated  character,  or  their  immediate 
consequences. 

These  observations  are  abundantly  supported  by  the  r^al  state 
of  Creation  and  Providence.  The  existence  of  Moral  and  Natu- 
ral evil;  the  death  of  half  mankind  under  the  age  of  five  years; 
the  ust^lessness,  to  the  human  eye.  of  most  animals  and  vep^etables; 
the  redundance  of  water  on  the  globe ;  and  the  frozen,  burnt,  or 
otherwise  barren,  state  of  the  lartd  ;  are  all  things  wholly  proper 
in  the  Creation  and  Providence  of  God,  because  they  exist ;  and 
Ws  Agency  in  their  existence,  in  whatever  degree  exerted,  is 
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wholly  worthy  of  his  character.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  few  things  could  be  more  improper  parts  of  a  work,  formed 
by  lutinite  Perfectioo. 

Thus  ill  its  Nature  must  this  Philosophy  be  vain  and  deceit- 
ful, i  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that,  in  fact,  it  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  of  this  unhappy  character.  This  will  appear 
in  the 

L  Place,  in  the  discordance  and  coutradictoriness  of  its  doc- 
trines. 

According  to  Themistius,  there  were  more  than  three  hundred 
-sects  of  the  western  Philosophers,  differing  greatly,  on  subjects  of 
high  importance.  According  to  Varro,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  different  opinions,  entertained  by  them,  concern- 
ing the  summum  bonum,  or  chief  good  ;  and  three  hundred  opin- 
ions concerning  God  ;  or,  as  Varro  himself  declares,  three  hun- 
^^d  Jupiters,  or  supreme  deities.  Critias,  Theodotus,  Diagora?, 
the  Pyrrhonists,  New  Academics,  and  Epicureans,  were  generally 
either  Sceptics,  or  Atheists* 

Aristotle  denied  the  Creation  of  the  Universe,  and  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 

The  Stoics,  and  various  others,  taught,  that  God  was  fire« 

Parmenides  held,  that  God  was  partly  fire,  and  partly  water. 

Xenopbanes,  that  Matter,  generally  considered,  was  God. 

Others  held,  that  God  was  the  Anima  mundi,  the  Soul  of  the 
world. 

Socrates  and  Plato  taught  the  existence  of  one  God,  and  taught, 
and  practised,  the  worship  of  the  numerous  gods  of  their  country. 

Cicero  and  Plutarch  held,  that  there. were  two  supreme  God8> 
one  good,  the  other  evil. 

These  instances  are  suflBcient  to  show  how  the  great^t  and 
most  accurate  Philosophers  of  Antiquit}  thought  concerning  this 
most  important  subject ;  and  to  prove,  that  not  the  least  reliance 
can  be  safely  placed  in  our  religious  concerns,  on  the  conclusions 
of  Philosophy. 

This  variety  and  discordance  of  doctrines,  among  Philosophers 
exceedingly  perplexed  and  distressed,  in  many  instances,  the  Phi. 
losophers  themselves ;  while  it  wholly  destroyed  their  authority, 
AS  instructors,  among  the  people  at  large. 
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Plato,  in  his  Epinomis,  says,  under  a  strong  conTiction,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  the  imperfection  of  his  own  Philosophy,  ^*  Let  no 
man  presume  to  teach,  if  God  do  not  lead  the  way.'' 

Cicero,  de  nat  deor.  makes  Cotta  find  faiult  with  those,  who  la- 
bour to  proTe  the  existence  of  the  gods,  by  aiguments  ;  declar- 
ing, that  they  thus  make  the  doctrine  doubtful ;  whereas  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  ancestors  had  rendered  it  certain. 

Plutarch  declares,  that  no  aigument,  respecting  religious  belief, 
is  more  to  be  depended  on,  than  the  tradition  of  ancestors. 

Plato  declares,  that  there  are,  by  nature,  no  such  things,  as  just 
things  ;  since  men  always  differ  about  them,  and  contrive,  contin- 
ually, new  standards  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  law,  unless  God  should  give  it  to  us. 

Porphyry  confesses  his  conyiction,  that  some  universal  method 
of  delivering  men's  souls  was  needed,  which  no  sect  of  Philoso- 
phers had  yet  found  out.  '  ^ 

Modern  Philosophers,  notwithstanding  they  have  enjoyed  the 
light  of  Revelation,  and  have  derived  from  the  Scriptures  all  their 
defensible  moral  tenets,  are  yet,  when  they  leave  the  doctrines  of 
Revelation,  very  little  better  united. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  first  considerable  English,  De- 
istical  Philosopher,  and  clearly  one  of  the  greatest  and  best,  de- 
clares the  following  things  :  viz. 

That  Christianity  is  the  best  religion  : 

That  his  own  Universal  Religion  of  Nature  agrees  wholly  with 
Christianity,  and  contributes  to  its  establishment : 

That  all  Revealed  Rel^ion  (viz.  Christianity,}  is  absolutely  un- 
certain, and  of  little  pr  no,  use : 

That  Men  are  qot  hastily,  or  on  small  grounds,  to  be  condemn- 
ed, who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution : 

That  the  indulgence  of  lust,  and  of  anger,  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed,  than  the  thirst,  occasioned  by  the  Dropsy ;  or  the  sleepi- 
ness, produced  by  the  Lethaigy. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  worship  God  by  prayer  and  praise,  by  re- 
pentance and  holiness,  by  reformation  of  heart  and  of  life ;  and 
that  this  is  indispensably  necessaiy  to  our  acceptance  with  God : 

That  Jthe  soul  is  immortal ;  that  there  will  be  a  future  retribu- 
tion, which  will  be  according  to  the  works,  and  thoughts,  of  man- 
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kind  ;  and  that  he,  who  denies  these  traths,  is  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted a  reasonable  creature : 

That  his  own  Unirersal  Religion  is,  and  ever  has  been,  clearly 
known  to  all  men : 

That  to  the  Gentiles  (i.  e«  to  almost  all  men)  it  was  princr* 
pally  unknown : 

And,  notwithstanding  the  declarations,  already  mentioned,  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pretences  to  Revelatioti  of 
folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  rejects  with  contempt  its  capital 
doctrines. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares. 

That  the  Scriptures  are  the  Voice  of  God ;  ^nd  yet 

That  they  are  of  no  authority,  except  as  enjoined  by  the  CivQ 
Magistrate : 

That  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift,  and  the  immediate  hand 
of  God  ;  and  yet 

That  it  is  madness  : 

That  the  Scriptures  are  the  foundation  of  all  oMigatioD ;  and 
yet 

That  they  are  of  no  obligatory  force,  except  as  enjoined  by  the 
Civil  Magistrate : 

That  a  subject  may  believe  Christ  in  his  heart ;  and  yet 

May  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  Magistrate  : 

That  God  exists ;  and  yet 

That  that,  which  is  not  Matter,  is  nothing : 

That  worship,  prayers,  and  praise,  are  due  to  God ;  and  yet 

That  all  religion  is  ridiculous : 

That  the  civil  or  municipal  Law  is  the  only  foundation  of  right 
and  wrong : 

That,  where  there  is  no  civil  law,  every  manH  judgment  is  the 
only  standard  of  right  and  wrong : 

That  the  Ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obligatioii  of  truth,  or  jus- 
tice ;  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects : 

That  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  get 
them,  if  he  can : 

That  Man  is  a  mere  machine :  and 

That  the  Soul  isjnaterial  and  mortal. 

VOL.   I.  41 
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Mr.'  Blount  declares, 

That  there  is  one  iufinite  and  eternal  God ;  and  yet  insinuates, 

That  there  are  two  eternal,  indepeudeiU  Beings : 

That  the  one  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  and  yet  in- 
sinuates. 

That  the  world  was  not  created,  but  eternal : 

That  God  ought  to  be  worshipped,  with  prayer  and  praise ;  yet, 

He  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty : 

That  Christianity  is  safer  than  Deism  ;  and  yet 

That  Revelation  is  not  sufficiently  supported,  because  men  dif- 
fer about  it:  (Of  course,  no  moral  doctrine  is  sufficiently  sup- 
ported ;  for  men  differ  about  every  such  doctrine.) 

That  the  Soul  is  immortal,  and  will  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
according  to  its  works  done  here ;  and  yet, 

That  ttie  Soul  is  probably  material,  and  of  course  mortal : 

Still  he  says,  that  we  ought  to  obey  God  in  the  practice  of 
virtue ; 

And  that  we  ought  to  repent,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God 
for  pardon. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  declares, 

That  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  noxious  to 
virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it ; 

That  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  punishments,  makes 
virtue  mercenary ; 

That  to  be  influenced  by  rewards  is  disingenuous  and  servile ; 
and 

That  the  hope  of  reward  cannot  consist  with  virtue ;  and  yet, 

That  the  hope  of  rewards  is  not  derogatory  to  virtue,  but  a 
proof,  that  we  love  virtue  ; 

That  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  punishments,  bow- 
ever  mercenary  it  may  be  accounted,  is,  in  many  instances,  a  great 
advantage,  security,  and  support,  of  virtue ;  and 

That  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous  arises  from  the  advantages 
(i.  e«  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from  the  disadvantages  (i.  e.  the 
punishment?)  of  vice : 

That  those  are  censurable,  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud 
(or  imposition ;) 
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That  he  hopes  the  discourses  of  Doctor  Whichcot  will  recon- 
cile the  enemies  of  Christianity  to  it,  and  make  Christians  prize  it 
more  highly  than  before ;  and 

That  he  hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  the  temper  of 
the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  thc^  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet 

He  represents  salvation  as  a  ridiculous  thing;  and  insinuates, 

That  Christ  was  influenced,  and  directed,  by  deep  designs  of 
ambition,  and  cherished  a  savage  zeal  and  persecuting  spirit ;  and 

That  the  Scriptures  were  a  mere  artful  invention  to  secure 
a  profitable  monopoly  (i.  e.  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  in«- 
ventors :) 

That  Man  is  born  to  religion,  piety,  and  adoration,  •  as  well  as 
to  honour  and  friendship  ; 

That  virtue  is  not  compFete  without  piety  ;  yet 

He  labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  independent  of  piety : 

That  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  Religious  symbols 
(i.  e.  the  Institutions  of  Christianity)  is  the  authority  of  the  Ma- 
gistrate : 

That  the  Magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  Religious  Truth,  and 
of  Revelation: 

That  miracles  are  ridiculous  ;  and 

That,  if  true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  Revelation : 

That  Ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth  ;  and  yet 

That  Ridicule  itself  must  1>e  brought  to  the  test  of  Reason : 

That  the  Christian  Religion  ought  to  be  received  when  esta- 
blished by  the  Magistrate ;  yet 

He  grossly  ridicules  it,  where  it  was  thus  established : 

That  Religion  and  Virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearly  connected, 
that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  companions ;  and  yet 

That  Atheists  often  conduct  so  well,  as  to  seem  to  force  us  to 
confess  them  virtuous : 

That  he,  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  veiy 
well-being  of  society  ;  and  yet 

That  ^theism  has  no  direct  natural  tendency  to  take  away  a 
just  sense  of  right  and  wrong  : 

That  Atheism  is  greatly  deficient  in  promoting  virtue ;  and 

That  the  natural  tendency  of  it  is  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of 
right  and  wrong. 
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Bfr*  Collins,  though  chiefly  a  mere  objector  to  Revelation,  de- 
clares, 

That  Man  is  a  mere  machine : 

That  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortal :  * 

That  Christ  and  his  Apostles  built  on  Uie  predictions  of  fortune- 
tellers and  divines ; 

That  the  Prophets  were  mere  fortune-tellers  and  discoverers 
of  lost  goods ; 

That  Christianity  stands  wholly  on  a  false  foundation  ;  yet 

He  speaks  respectfully  of  Christianity ;  and  also  of  the  Epicu- 
reans, whom  he  at  the  same  time  considers  as  Atheists. 

Mr.  Woolston,  also  a  mere  objector,  declares, 

That  he  is  the  farthest  of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  Infidelity; 

That  Infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart; 

That  he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesusj  and  in  defence  of  Chris* 
tianity;  and 

That  his  design  in  writing  is^  to  advance  the  Messiahship,  and 
Truth,  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  ^^  To  whom,''  he  says,  ^^  be  glory  for 
ever,  amen,''  and  yet 

That  the  Gospels  are  full  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities,  and 
absurdities ; 

That  they  resemble  ^Gulliverian  tales  of  persons  and  things, 
which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being; 

That  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  taken  literally,  will 
not  abide  the  Test  of  Reason  and  Common  sense  ;  but  must  be 
rejected,  and  the  authority  of  Jesus  along  with  them  ; 

At  ttie  same  time,  he  casts  the  most  scurrilous  reflections  on 
Christ. 

Dr.  Tindal  declares. 

That  Christianity,  stripped  of  the  additions,  which  mistime,  po- 
licy, and  circumstances,  have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  rel%ion  ; 
and  yet. 

That  the  Scriptures  are  obscure,  and  fit  only  to  perplex  men, 
and  that  the  two  great  parts  of  them  are  contradictory : 

That  all  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity  plainly  speak  themselves 
to  be  the  vrill  of  w  infinitely  wise  and  ho^  God ;  and  yet, 
That  the  Precepts  of  Christianity  are  loose,  undetenttined,  in- 
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capable  of  being  UDderetood.  by  mankind  at  lai^e,  give  wrong  and 
unworthy  apprehensions  of  God,  and  are  generally  false  and  per- 
nicious : 

That  Natural  Religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  igno- 
rant, men,  that  God  could  not  nrnke  it  plainer;  even  if  he  were  to 
convey,  miraculously,  the  very  same  idea!:^  to  all  men;  and  yet. 

That  almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions  of 
God,  and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  Natural  Religion : 

That  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion  are  so  clear,  tliat  men 
cannot  possibly  mistake  them ;  and  yet, 

That  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken  them,  and  imbibed 
a  superstition  worse  than  Atheism* 

That  Natural  Religion  is  unalterable ;'  that  nothing  can  be 
either  added,  or  diminished ;  and  that  it  is  necessarily  known  to 
all  men ;  and  yet, 

That  the  goodness,  or  wickedness,  of  all  actions  is  wholly  mea- 
aared  by  their  tendency  ;  that  this  tendency  is  wholly  to  be  judg- 
ed of  by  every  man,  according  to  his  circumstances;  and  that 
these  circumstances  are  contiimally  changing : 

That  one  rule  is  formed  by  God  for  every  man ;  and  yet, 

That  every  Man  must  form  a  rule  for  himself. 

Mr.  Chubb  declares. 

That  he  hopes  to  share  with  his  friends  in  the  favour  of  God, 
in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the 
virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some  other,  future  world  ;  and  yet, 

That  God  doeis  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  at  all, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good,  or  evil,  done  by  men  here : 

That  Prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  Institution,  by  intro- 
ducing proper  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  in- 
timates, 

That  it  must  be  displeasing  to  God,  and  directly  improper : 

That  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  hereafter,  is  one  of 
the  truths,  which  are  of  the  highest  concern  to  men ;  and  yet. 

That  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  are  wholly 
ansatisfiictory  ;  and  that  the  Soul  is  probably  matter: 

That  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their  conduct,  and 
will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with,  according  to  the  troth 
and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet 
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That  men  will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to 
God,  nor  for  their  injustice  and  unkiiidness  to  each  other;  but 
only  for  voluntary  injuries  to  the  pubhc  ;  and  that  even  this  is  un- 
necessaiy  and  useless : 

That  God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the  world,  when  greatly  vi- 
tiated by  error  and  ignorance,  truths  necessary  to  be  knowu,  and 
precepts  necessary  to  be  obeyed ;  and  yet, 

,     That  such  a  Revelation  would  be,  of  course,  uncertain  and 
useless ; 

That  Christ's  Mission  is,  at  least  in  his  view,  probably  divine ; 
and  yet, 

That  Christ,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  no  higher  character,  than 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  sect  (i.  e.  another  Sadoc,  Cerinthus, 
or  Herbert :) 

That  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world,  to  acquaint  mankind  with 
the  Revelation  of  the  will  of  God  ;  and  yet, 

That  his  birth  and  resurrection  were  ridiculous,  and  incre- 
dible ;  and  that  his  institutions  and  precepts  were  less  excellent, 
than  those  of  other  teachers  and  lawgivers : 

That  the  New  Testament,  Particularly  the  Writings  of  the 
Apostles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions  for  our  right 
conduct;  and 

That  the  New  Testament  yields  much  clearer  light  than  any 
other  traditionary  Revelation  ;  and  yet, 

That  the  New  Testament  has  contributed  to.the  perplexity  and 
confusion  of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical/  disho- 
nourary  to  God,  and  injurious  to  men ;  and 

That  the  Apostles  were  impostors ;  and  that  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  resemble  Jewish  fables,  and  Popish  legends, 
rather  than  accounts  of  facts  : 

That,  as,  on  the  Christian  scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  he  ha.«  not  on  this  account  (i.  e.  admit- 
ting this  to  be  true)  any  disagreeable  apprehensions  on  account  of 
what  he  has  written  ;  and  yet. 

He  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  postpones  his 
instructions  to  those  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers  and  Lawgivers, 
asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  dishonourary  to  God  and  injurious  to 
mankind,  and  allows  him  not  to  be  sinless  ;  but  merely  not  a  gross 
sinner. 
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He  further  declares, 

That  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true,  proves  not  the  immoF' 
tality  of  the  Soul : 

That  ihe  behef  of  a  future  state  is  of  do  advantage  to  society  : 

That  all  Religions  are  ahke  : 

That  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  Religion  a  man  embraces  i 

And  he  allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  Provi* 
dence.  trust  in  him,  and  resignation  to  bis  will,  as  parts  of  duty, 
or  religion. 

Mr,  Hume  declares, 

That  tliere  is  no  perceptible  connection  between  cause  and 
efiect ; 

That  the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely  a  matter  of  cos" 
torn; 

That  experience  can  show  us  no  such  connection ; 

That  we  cannot  with  any  reason  conclude,  that,  because  an  ef« 
feet  han  taken  place  once,  it  will  take  place  again  ; 

That  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  ai^ue  from  the  coarse  of  na- 
ture, and  infer  an  Intelligent  Cau^e  ; 

That  we  cannot,  from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence 
of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things ; 

That  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Universe  proceed- 
ed from  a  Cause ; 

That  there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
God  -, 

That  experience  can  furnish  no  argument  concerning  matters 
of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no  inference ; 
and 

That  there  is  no  relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  and  yet. 

That  Experience  is  our  only  guide  in  matters  of  fact  and  the 
existence  of  objects  ; 

That  it  is .  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause ; 

That  every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined,  that  no  other  ef' 
feet  could,  in  stich  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  its  cause ; 

That  the  relation  of  cause  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  propa- 
gation of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct; 
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That  voluntary  actions  are  neo^sary,  and  determined  by  a  fix- 
ed connection  between  cause  and  efiect ; 

That  motives  are  causes,  operating  necessarily  on  the  will; 

That  man  is  a  mere  machine  (i.  e*  an  pb^ect  o)«eniied  on  iieces« 
sarily  by  external  causes;) 

That  there  is  no  contingency  (u  e.  nothing  happening  without 
a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe;  and 

That  Matter  and  Motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  c£ 
thought  (i,  e.  The  Soul  is  a  Material  Cause,  and  thougftilits 
efiect :) 

That  God  discovers  to  us  only  faint  traces  of  hist^haracter,  and 
that  it  would  be  flattery,  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
perfection,  which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  workft  (and  of 
course,  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  any 
perfection  to  God :) 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  wise  and  good ;. 

That  what  We  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a  d6» 
feet ;  (i.  e.  Holiness,  Justice,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  Mercy,  and 
Truth,  may  be  defects  in  God  ;)  of  consequence.  Injustice, 
Folly,  Malice,  and  Falsehood,  may  be  excellences  in  bia  char- 
acter ; 

That  no  reward,  or  punishment,  can  be  rationally  expected, 
beyond  what  is  already  known  by  experience  and  observation  : 

That  self-denial,  self*mortiflcation,  and  humility,  ace  not  vir- 
tues, b^t  are  useless  and  mischievous  ;  tliat  they  stupify  the  under- 
standing, sour  the  temper,  and  harden  the  heari  (and  of  course  are 
gross  crimes :) 

That  pride  and  self-valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quickneia 
of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste,  strength  of 
body,  health,  cleanliness,  taper  legs,  and  broad  shoulders,  are 
virtues : 

That  Suicide,  or  self-murder,  is  lawful  and  commendable  (an4 
of  course  virtuous :) 

That  Adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  life : 

That  Female  Infidelity  (or  Adultery)  when  known,  is  a  i 
thing ;  when  unknown,  nothing :  and 
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That  Scepticism  is  the  true  and  onlj  wisdom  of  man.^ 

*  The  Ibllofwing  ■aminary  of  Mr.  Home's  doctrinei,  pabliahed  some  yean  before 
liie  death,  Biabop  Hone  saya,  waa  nerer,  so  far  aa  he  ooold  find,  qneationed,  aa  to 
its  iidelity  or  accuracy,  either  by  Mr.  Hame,  or  his  thenda. 

A  Stemnary  of  Mr.  Htme*t  Doctrines^  MeUifkgrietd  and  MomU.    , 

OfihtSovtL 

Thai  the  aool  of  man  ia  not  the  same  this  moment,  that  it  was  the  last :  that  we 
loiow  net  what  it  is;  that  it  is  not  one,  hat  many  thinga,  and  thai  it  is  nothing 
atalL 

That  in  this  soul  is  the  agency  of  all  the  causes  that  operate  throughout  the 
aensiUe  creation ;  and  yet  that  in  this  soul  there  is  neither  power  nor  agency,  nor 
any  idea  of  either. 

That  matter  and  motion  may  often  be  regarded  aa  the  cause  of  thought. 

Of  the.  Universe. 

Thai  the  eatemal  world  does  not  exist,  or  at  loast,  that  its  existence  may  reaaon- 
•Uybedeahted. 

Thai  the  uniTerse  exists  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  dooa  net  exist. 

That  the  universe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  perceptions,  without  a  anbataace. 

That  though  a  man  could  bring  himself  to  believe,  yea,  and  have  reason  to 
beMere,  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  proceeds  from  some  cause;  yet  it 
would  be  anfeaaonahie  &r  him  to  believe,  that  the  univenw  itself  proceeds  from 


Cf  Human  Kntnoledge. 

That  the  perftetion  of  human  knowledge  is  to  doubt 

That  we  ought  to  dovbt  of  every  thing,  yea,  of  our  doubts  themselves,  and  there- 
fiwe,  the  Qtmoat  thai  Philosophy  can  do,  ia  to  give  us  a  doubtfhl  s<rfution  of  donbt- 
Ibl  doubts. 

That  the  human  understanding,  acting  alone,  does  entirely  subvert  itself^  and 
prove  by  argument  that  by  argfument,  nothing  can  be  proved. 

Thai  man,  in  ail  hie  peroeptiona,  actions  and  vofitions,  is  a  mere  passive  ma- 
chine, and  haa  no  aeparate  existence  of  his  own,  being  entirely  made  up  of  other 
thinga,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  by  no  means  certain ;  and  yet,  that  the  na- 
tare  of  all  thinga  depends  so  much  upon  man,  that  two  and  two  could  not  be  equal 
to  fear,  nor  foe  produce  heat,  nor  the  son  light,  without  an  act  of  the  human 


OfOod. 
That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  Ood  to  be  infinitely  wise  and  good,  while 
there  ia  any  evil  or  disorder  in  the  universe. 
That  we  have  no  good  roaaon  to  think  the  universe  proceeds  from  a  cause. 
That  aa  the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  questionable,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
VOL.  I.  42 
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Lord  Boliogbroke  declares, 

That  Power  and  Wisdom  are  the  only  attributes  of  God,  wbich 
can  be  discovered  by  mankind ;  and  yet, 

That  be  is  as  far  from  denyii^  the  Justice,  as^be  Power,  of  God ; 
that  his  Goodness  is  manifest :  at  the  same  time,  he  ascribes  every 
other  Perfection  to  God,  as  well  as  Wisdom  and  Power,  aad  says, 
this  is  rational ; 

That  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  merely  a  natural  aUribute,  andb  no 
sense  moral ;  and  yet, 

That  the  Wisdom  of  God  operates  in  choosing  what  is  fittest  to 
be  done  ;  (of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute ;  involving  perfect 
moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge  ;) 

That  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent ; 

That  whatever  God  has  done  is  just  and  good ; 

That  such  moral  perfections  are  in  God,  as  Christians  ascribe  to 
him;  yet 

He  censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  perfections  to  God: 

That  we  learn  from  our  own  Power  and  Wisdom,  the  Power 
and  Wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet, 

find  arfumenti  by  which  we  may  prove  the  existence  ef  the  Snpnaie  Bmii^,  or  eay 
of  Ub  attributes. 

That  when  we  apeak  of  Power,  ae  an  attribute  of  any  hemg^  Ood  himoelf  not 
excepted,  we  use  words  without  meaning. 

That  we  can  form  no  idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with  power,  mmA 
Un  of  one  endued  with  infinite  power ;  and  that  we  can  never  hare  leaseii  to  bo- 
iieve,  that  any  object  or  quality  of  any  object  exists,  of  which  we  cannot  form  an 
idea. 

Of  the  MoraHly  of  Human  Actiont, 

That  every  human  action  is  necessary,  and  could  not  hare  been  difforatfiram 
what  it  is. 

That  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  virtues  ar^  nearly  of  the  same  kind^ 
In  other  words,  that  to  want  honesty,  and  to  want  understanding,  and  to  want  a 
leg,  are  equally  the  objects  of  moral  disapprobation. 

That  adultery  must  be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  lift; 
that,  if  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous;  and,  that,  if 
practised  secreUy  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to  bo  thought  no  crinie 
at  all. 

Lastly,  as  the  soul  of  man,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  becomes  every  monient  a 
different  being,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  crimee  eommitttd  by  him  at 
one  fine  canot  be  imputable  to  him  at  another. 
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That  it  is  profane,  to  ascribe  the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to 
Grod,  although  without  limit  or  imperfection  : 

He  undertakes  to  defeud  the  Righteousness  of  God  against  di- 
vines ;  and  yet  asserts, 

That  Holiness  and  Righteousness  in  God  are  like  nothing  in 
men;  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  norai^ed  about 
with  any  certainty ;  and' that  to  talk  of  imitating  God  in  his  moral 
attributes  is  blasphemy : 

That  God  made  all  things ;  and  yet, 

That  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men :  (of 
course,  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man ;  all  men 
being  particular  men.) 

That  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  that  there  have  been  Particu- 
lar Providences ;  and  yet, 

That  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  such  provi- 
dences ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  profane  to  assert,  or  believe, 
them : 

That  God  is  just ;  and  that  justice  requires,  that  rewards  and 
punishments,  be  measured  to  particular  cases,  according  to  their 
circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit,  or  demerit,  of  eveiy 
individual ;  and  yet, 

That  God  doth  not  so  measure  out  rewards,  or  punishments ;  and 
that,  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human  aiiairs ;  that  he  concerns 
not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he  does,  that  he 
regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  individuals;  that  he 
punishes  none  except  through  the  Magistrate ;  and  that  there  will 
be  no  state  of  future  rewards,  or  punishments : 

That  divines  are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying,  that  God 
made  Man  to  be  happy ;  and  yet  he  asserts, 

That  God  made  Man  to  be  happy  here ;  and  that  die  end  of  the 
human  state  is  happiness  : 

That  the  Religion  of  Nature  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  man^ 
kind;  and  yet. 

That  it  has  been  unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankiild : 

That  we  know  Material  substance,  and  are  assured  of  it ;  and 

yet. 

That  we  know  nothing  of  either  Matter,  or  Spirit : 
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That  there  is,  undeniably,  something  b  oar  constitotion,  beyond 
the  known  properties  of  matter;  and  yet} 

That  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  tay,  &e 
Soul  is  immaterial  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  two  and  two 
are  five : 
That  Self-love  is  the  great  Law  of  our  nature ;  and  yet, 
That  Universal  Benevolence  is  the  great  Law  of  our  nature : 
That  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  the  ReUgion  of  Nataie, 
and  a  benevolent  system ;  that  its  morals  are  pure  i  nad  that  Itt 
is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity  with  the  simpUcity 
of  spirit,  with  which  Christ  himself  taught  it  in  the  Gospel ;  and 

yet, 

A  great  part  of  his  Works,  particularly  of  his  Philof  opfaical 
Works,  was  written  for  no  other  end,  but  to  destroy  Christianity* 

He  also  declares, 

That  there  is  no  conscience  in  Man ;  except  artificiailly : 

That  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  ma)iy  Gods  than  to  believe 
One; 

He  teaches,  that  Ambition,  the  Lust  of  Power,  Avarice,  aod 
Sensuality,  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they  can  be  safely 
gratified: 

That  the  sole  foundation  of  Modesty  is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  show 
ourselves  superior  to  mere  animals. 

That  Man  lives  only  in  the  present  world ; 

That  Maa  is  only  a  superior  animal : 

That  Man's  chief  End  is  to  gratify  the  appetites  and  incUurfioiis 
of  the  flesh: 

That  Modesty  is  inspired  by  mere  prejudice : 

That  Polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  Lsw,  or  Reli^n,  of  Nature. 
He  intiiaates  also, 

That  Adultery  is  no  violation  of  the  Law,  or  Religion  of 
Nature : 

That  there  is  no  wrong  in  Lewdness,  except  in  the  higlwat 
Inc^t: 

That  the  Law  or  Religion  of  Nature  forbids  no  Incest,  except 
between  the  nearest  Relations :  and  plainly  supposes. 

That  all  Men  and  Women  are  unchaste,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing,  as  Conjugal  Fidelity : 
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These  doctrines  will  senre  as  a  specimen  of  the  Philosophj, 
which  actually  exists*  Volumes  would  be  necessary  for  even  a 
ffommary  account  of  all  its  diversities*  I  need  only  observe  fur- 
ther, that/  with  respect  to  the  Existence,  Character,  and  Provi- 
dence, of  God,  Philosophers  differ  wholly.  Most  of  the  Infidels, 
of  the  present  age,  entirely  deny  his  existence,  and  treat  the  belief 
of  it  as  a  contemptible  absurdity.  Voltaire,  at  first,  believed  in  a 
fifiite  God  ;  but,  in  his  old  age,  doubted  of  the  existence  of  any 
God.  Toland  believed  the  world  to  be  God.  Many  of  them 
suppose  him  to  resemble  the  gods  of  Epicureans,  to  be  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  pleasure  and  quietude,  and  to  be  utterly  unconcerned 
with  the  creatures,  which,  nevertheless,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
make.  Amid  such  a  diversity,  and  discordance,  whom  are  you 
to  follow ;  and  what  are  you  to  believe  ? 

2dly.  In  the  gross  and  monstrous  Nature  of  its  Doctrines. 

Of  this  character  were  very  many  doctrines  of  the  Ancient 
-Philosophers. 

Zeno  taught,  that  all  crimes  were  equal ;  that  we  ou^t  never 
to  forgive  injuries ;  and  that  the  most  abominable  lewdness  is 
lawfiil. 

Both  Zenp  and  Cleanthes  taught,  that  Children  may  as  lawfully 
roast  and  eat  their  parents,  as  any  other  food. 

Dic^enes,  and  the  Cynics  generally,  taught,  that  Parents  may 
lawfully  sacrifice  and  eat  their  Children^  and  that  there  is  nei-* 
dier  sin,  nor  shame,  in  the  grossest  and  most  public  acts  of 
lewdness. 

Plato  taught,  that, lewdness  is  justifiable ;  and 

Cicero,  that  it  is  a  crime  of  small  magnitude. 

Lycurgus  encouraged  stealing  by  an  express  Law* 

Anstippus  taughi,  that  both  theft  and  adultery  are  lawfixL 

Cicero,  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  war,  for  the  sake  of  fiime,  pro- 
vided it  be  conducted  without  unnecessary  cruelty. 

Cicero  also  taught,  that  Virtue  consists  in  the  desire  of  fame* 
Of  course  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Charles  the  twelfth 
of  Sweden,  and  Nadir  Kouli  Khan,  were  among  the  most  virtuous 
of  mankind.* 

*  For  sevend  of  thsse  doctrines  sse  Deism  Revealed. 
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The  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to  swell  the  number  of  these 
specimens  of  the  ancient  Philosophy.  I  proceed  therefore  to 
observe,  that  the  moderns  have  uttered  numerous  doctrines, 
of  a  similar  character.  Such  is  the  Atheism,  which  the>  now  con- 
sider as  the  only  rational  and  enlightened  Philosophy.  Such  is 
the  Scepticism  of  Hume ;  the  mortality  and  materiality  of  the 
Soul ;  the  doctrine,  that  Man  is  a  mere  animal ;  that  animal  gratifi- 
cation is  the  chief  end  of  our  being ;  that  right  and  wrong  depend 
solely  on  the  decisions  of  the  magistrate ;  that  ridicule  is  the  test 
of^trnth ;  that  we  may  lawfully  get  all  things,  if  we  can  get  (hem 
safely ;  that  modesty  is  inspired  only  by  prejudice,  and  has  its 
foundation  in  the  mere  desire  of  appearing  to  be  superior  to  ani- 
mals ;  that  Adultery  is  lawful  according  to  the  Religion  of  Nature ; 
that  there  is  no  wrong  in  lewdness,  except  in  the  highest  Incest ; 
that  God  exercises  no  Providence  over  mankind ;  and  that  holi- 
ness, justice,  goodness,  and  truth,  may  be  defects  in  the  Divine 
character.  All  these,  and  many  others  already  recited,  are  doc- 
trines as  repugnant  to  Common  sense,  and  Common  good, 
and  fraught  ffith  as  much  impiety  and  irreverence  to  God, 
and  as  much  evil  to  mankind,  as  any  doctrines,  which  can  be 
proposed.  When  we  view  the  pernicious  tendency  of  these 
Doctrines  (and  these  are  the  substance  of  the  modern  Philoso* 
phy)  we  may  safely  say,  that,  thoroughly  practised,  they  would 
overwhellm  this  world  with  that  misery,  which  the  Scriptures  ex- 
hibit as  experienced  only  in  hell.  When  we  contemplate  the 
folly  of  these  doctrines,  we  may  with  the  utmost  propriety  apply  to 
the  modem  Philosophers  what  Cicero  saysr  of  their  predecessors; 
viz.  that  he  knows  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  when  any 
man  utters  an  absurdity  ever  so  gross,  he  presently  finds  the 
same  absurdity  to  have  been  delivered  by  some  one  of  the  Philoso- 
phers. 

3.  In  its  total  inefficacy  to  reform  either  themselves,  or  their 
Disciples. 

Cicero  declares,  that  the  ancient  Philosophers  never  reformed 
either  themselves  or  their  disciples  ;  and  that  he  knew  not  a  sin- 
gle instance,  in  which  either  the  teacher,  or  the  Disciple,  was 
made  virtuous  by  their  principles.*  Lucian  declares  them,  as  a 
*  See  Deiam  Revealed. 
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body,  to  have  been  tyrants,  adalterers,  and  eorrupters  of  youth* 
Plutarch  declares  Socrates  and  Plato  to  have  been  as  incootinent, 
and  intemperate,  as  any  slave ;  and  Aristotle  to  have  been  a  fop, 
a  debaucher,  ^nd  a  traitor.  Dion  Cassius  gives  no  better  charac- 
ter of  Seneca.  Diogenes  and  Crates  committed  lewdness,  with- 
out a  blush,  in  the  streets ;  doubtless  believing,  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  that  modesty  was  inspired  by  mere  prejudice.  Speusip- 
pus,  who  appears  to  have  believed,  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  adultery 
must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life, 
was  caught,  and  slain,  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Aristippus  kept  a 
seraglio  of  strumpets  and  catamites,  and  perjured  himself,  to  cheat 
a  friend  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  that  friend  had  left  in  his  hands ; 
and  refused  also  to  educate  his  own  children ;  styling  them  mere 
vermin.  Menippus,  because  he  had  lost  a  sum  of  money,  murder- 
ed himself;  as  did  also  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  Cleombro- 
tus,  Cato  the  younger,  and  Brutus.  Cato  the  elder  parted  with 
bis  wife  to  Hortensius,  and  was  accused  of  drunkenness.  Xeno- 
phon  was  a  notorious  sodomite,  and  said  in  the  absence  of  a  boj, 
whom  he  kept,  ^^  1  would  be  blind  to  all  things  else,  so  that  I 
might  see  Clinias :''  and  again,  ^^  thanks  to  the  sun,  which  dis*^ 
eloses  to  me  the  face  of  Clinias.^'  The  ancient  Philosophers,  in- 
deed, were  generally  noted  for  sodomy.  Plutarch,  acknowledg- 
ing the  fact,  makes  for  them  this  apology,  that,  though  they  cor- 
rupted their  bodies,  they  made  amends  for  it  by  improving  their 
souls.  In  truth,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  from  them, 
than  what  is  here  recounted ;  for  their  doctrines  warranted  these, 
and  most  other  crimes. 

These  are  among  the  most  respectable  of  those  men,  whose 
theological  and  moral  systems  modern  Philosophers  prefer  to  that 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  morals  of  the  Moderns  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  more  decent ;  in  others,  very  little  different. 

The  true  character  of  all  men  may  be  certainly  known  by  their 
opinions.  No  man  is  better  than  the  moral  opinions,  which  he 
holds,  will  make  him,  if  drawn  out  into  life  and  practice.  Few 
are  in  any  measure  so  good.  I  do  not  deny,  that  men  may  be 
more  decent,  before  their  fellow-men,  than  the  tendency. of  their 
doctrines  would  lead  us  to  believe ;  but  in  this  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple, no  virtue.    All  is  the  result  of  wishing  to  live  agreeably, 
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aad  to  possess  repatation.  The  wont  of  all  men  have  thk  desire 
as  reallj,  and  often  as  stroi^ly,  as  any  otfaen^  eyen  the  most  Tir* 
tuous. 

The  doctrmes  of  these  Philosophers,  it  will  easily  be  seen,  by 
e^en  a  slight  recourse  to  the  account  already  given  of  them,  for- 
bids the  belief,  and  the  existence,  of  virtue  in  those  who  embrace 
them. 

Lord  Herbert  declares,  that  the  indulgence  of  Ittet  and  anger  ia 
no  more  to  be  blamed,  than  the  thirst  of  a  fever,  or  the  drowsi* 
ness  of  die  Leihaigy.  In  this  single  sentence,  by  a  sweeping 
stroke,  the  guilt  of  gluttony,  sloth,  drunkenness,  lewdness,  wrath, 
contention,  and  revenge,  is  entirely  blotted  out. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things, 
and  may  lawfully  get  them,  if  he  can  ; 

Again,  "  A  subject  may  lawfully  deny  Christ  before  tbe  Magis- 
trate, although  he  believes  Christ  in  his  heart ;'' 

Again,  ^*  A  Ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth,  or 
justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects ;"  and 

Again,  the  Civil  Law  is  the  sole  foundation  of  good  and  evil,  of 
right  and  wrong. 

In  the  first  of  these  declarations,  mankind  are  let  loose  upon 
each  other,  in  all  the  hideous  ways  of  fraud,  theft,  plunder,  rob- 
bery, peculation,  oppressive  taxation,  and  piracy  ;  in  the  second, 
lying  and  perjury  are  completely  authorized,  as  all  such  deniab 
were  customarily  made  under  oath;  the  third  is  an  universal 
sanction  of  all  the  horrid  evils  of  despotism  ;  and  the  fourth  a& 
entire  annihilation  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  course  of  all  mo- 
rality. 

Tindal  has,  also,  set  morality  wholly  afloat,  in  declaring,  that 
every  man  must  form  a  rule  for  himself,  a  rule  to  be  changed  as 
circumstances,  always  varying,  shall  change.  Nor  has  Chubb 
left  the  subject  at  all  more  settled,  or  safe.  He  declares,  that  all 
religions  are  alike ;  that  it  is  of  no  consequence,  what  religion  a 
man  embraces ;  that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  of  no  use  to  so- 
ciety ;  and  that  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  ajBTairs  of  this  world 
at  all,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good,  or  evil,  done  by  men, 
here.  The  well-being  of  society  cannot  be  overthrown,  nor  mo- 
rality destroyed,  more  effectually,  than  by  these  opinions,  should 
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they  be*  made 'rules  of  hutnan  conduct.  If  all  Religions^  i.  e» 
ail  sjstems  of  Moral  and  Theological  doctrines,  are  alike,  it  is 
clearly  either  because  all  are  wholly  true  or  wholly  false,  ot 
because  all  are  proportionably  true  and  false,  or  because  mo- 
ral and  theological  truth  is  of  no  importance.  The  two  first 
are  plainly  false  suppositions,  Mr.  Chubb  being  the  judge;  Tor  be 
has  declared  one  system  to  be  true,  viz.  his  own ;  and  another  to 
he  false,  viz.  that  of  the  Gospel.  Of  course,  the  last  irthe  true 
supposition  as*  it  stood  in  his  mind.  Of  consequence  no  doctrines 
are  of  any  importance  :  in  other  words,  Truth  is  of  no  use  to  man* 
Mora!  and  theological  truth  is  plainly  more  important  to  man, 
than  any  other ;  if  this  be  of  no  significance,  none  else  can  be : 
an  opinion  fitter* for  the  mouth  of  a  fiend,  than  for  that  of  a  man. 

Nor  are  the  two  last  declarations  of  his  less  fatal.  No  bpnd 
has  ever  holden  mankind,  none  ever  will  bold  them,  t<^ether,  be- 
side the  belief  of  the  presence,  and  providence  of  God,  and  of  an 
approaching  state  of  rewards  and  punishments* 

Shaftesbury,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  have  laboured,  at  least 
equally,  to  destroy  the  belief  of  these  doctrines,  and  have  thus 
aimed  the  axe  at  the  root  of  human  happiness. 

Shaftesbury,  also,  when  he  asserts  salvation  to  be  ridiculous^ 
the  magistrate  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth.  Atheism  not 
to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  be  no  way 
deficient  In  promoting  virtue,  unhinges  all  serious  thinking,  and 
all  moral  impressions,  silences  rational  inquiry,  and  obliterates 
every  distincfion,  which  can  usefully  regulate  the  conduct  of  in- 
telligent bemgs. 

The  same  confusion  is  introduced  by  Hume,  when  he  ranks  bo-' 
dily  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  casual  attainments,  with 
virtues,  denies  the  virtuous  nature  of  humility  and  self-denial,  and 
asserts  that  of  pride,  self-evaluation,  and  suicide. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  this  celebrated  writer,  when  hegravoo 
ly  informs  us,  that  Adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain 
all  the  advantages  of  life  ?  Must  not  plunder,  falsehood,  assassi-* 
nation,  piracy,  war,  and  tyranny,  be  also  practised  on  the  same 
principle  ?  Were  these  or  any  other  crimes  ever  practised,  but 
for  the  sake  of  advantages  either  obtained,  or  expected  ?    What 
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shall  we  saj  of  him,  when,  from  Rochefoucaiilt,  he  repeats,  and 
to  show  his  fondness  for  it,  often,  the  maiim,  that  Female  Infideli- 
ty, when  known,  is  a  small  thing,  when  unknown,  nothing. 

Bolingbroke  has  more  openly  and  violently  attacked  every  im* 
portant  truth  and  serious  duty.  Particularly  he  has  licensed 
lewdness,  and  cut  up  chastity  and  decency  by  the  roots. 

What  idea  must  be  entertained  of  the  morals  of  men^  who  as- 
sert these  things,  not  in  careless  conversation,  not  in  grave  con* 
yersation,  not  in  sportive  writings ;  but  in  solemn,  didactic.  Phi* 
losophical  treatises,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, speaking  to  a  world,  uttering  oracular  opinions,  decid* 
ing  the  duty  and  happiness  both  temporal  and  eternal  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  unfolding  professedly  the  will  of  the  infinite 
God  ?  They  either  believed,  or  disbelieved,  these  doctrines.  If 
they  disbelieved  them,  what  apology  can  be  made  for  so  gross  and 
so  mischievous  falsehood  ?  If  they  believed  them,  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  they  practised  as  they  be- 
lieved. They  have  also  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  man- 
kind both  to  believe  and  practise  them.  If  their  labours  prove 
successful,  if  their  wishes  should  be  accomplished,  the  world  will 
be  converted  into  one  theatre  of  falsehood,  perjury,  fraud,  theft, 
piracy,  robbery,  oppression,  revenge,  fornication,  and  adultery* 
What  else  is  the  hell  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Lewdness  alone  extend* 
ed  as  their  doctrines  extend  it,  would  exterminate  every  moral 
feeling  from  the  human  breast,  and  every  moral  and  virtuous  ac- 
tion from  the  human  conduct ;  Sodom  would  cease  to  be  a  prover- 
bial name ;  and  Gommorrha  would  be  remembered,  onl)  to  won- 
der at  her  unhappy  lot,  and  to  drop  the  tear  of  sympathy  upon 
her  ashes. 

I  know  it  is  often  said ;  it  will  probably  be  said  in  the  present 
case ;  and  perhaps  by  no  small  number  of  persons ;  that,  provided 
a  man  is  honest  in  his  belief,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  virtuous 
man,  unless.his  life  disprove  the  opinion  of  his  virtue.  If  by  this 
declaration  it  be  intended,  that  the  man  in  question  has  faithfully 
sought  for  truth,  and  as  faithfully  collected,  duly  weighed,  and 
candidly  admitted,  all  the  evidence  within  his  reach,  I  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  has  done  his  duty,  and  is  therefore  in  this  in- 
stance  u^oubtedly  virtuous.     But  that  men  who  believe  fiilse- 
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hood,  and  such  gross  and  palpable  falsehood,  have  really  thus 
done,  is  jet  to  be  proved. 

If  it  be  intended,  that,  when  a  man  really  believes  error,  he  id, 
by  the  reality  of  his  belief,  constituted  virtuous,  I  deny  the  doc- 
trine wholly ;  and  all  those,  who  assert  it,  deny  it  also.  The 
Arabians,  who,  under  the  standard  of  Mohammed,  butchered  half 
mankind,  beticved  that  they  were  doing  what  was  right.  Multi* 
tades  of  Catholics,  in  the  last  century,  unquestionably  believed  it 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  they  should  perjure  themselves,  in  their 
correspondence  with  Huguenots ;  and  that  they  should  roast,  dis* 
locate,  and  assassinate,  that  unhappy  class  of  men  by  thousands. 
Christians  have,  beyond  controversy,  really  believed,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  the  persecution  of  Infidels  was  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God.  Cicero  believed  it  to  be  right  to  have  a  civil  war  kipdled 
in  Rome,  that  he  might  return  from  exile%  Numbers  of  people 
in  Copenhagen,  at  a  certain  time,  believed  it  to  be  right  to  mar* 
der  their  neighbours,  that,  under  the  horror  of  an  approaching 
death,  themselves  might  be  induced  certainly  to  repent  of  sin,  and 
to  gain  eternal  life*  Alexander,  with  full  conviction  of  the  rec* 
titiide  of  his  designs,  wasted  the  Persian  empire,  and  demanded  di* 
vine  honwge  to  himself. 

None  of  those  with  whom  I  am  disputing,  will  pretend,  that  all 
these  persons  were  justified  in  their  designs  and  conduct  by  the 
reality  of  their  belief  of  its  rectitude. 

It  will  be  further  said,  as  it  often  has  been  by  others  beside  Mr. 
Chubb,  that  what  a  man  believes  is  of  no  importance.  Infi^ 
del  writers  ought  never  to  advance  this  doctrine:  for  their 
conduct  in  labouring  so  earnestly  to  destroy  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians, and  to  establish  that  of  Infidels,  gives  the  lie  to  the 
declaration.  If  the  assertion  be  true,  a  man  may,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  assertors  themselves,  as  well  be  a  Christian  in  his 
belief,  as  an  Infidel.  But  the  assertion  is  not  true  $  and  they 
prove,  by  every  page  o(  their  writings,  and  by  every  sentence  of 
their  conversation,  that  they  feel  it  to  be  false ;  for  they  labour 
with  the  greatest  industry,  and  ardour,  to  change  the  tenets  of  tbdr 
fellow-men. 

AH  the  volitions  of  the  mind  are  of  course  accordant  with  the 
prevailiDg  dictates  of  the  understanding ;  and  all  die  actions  of 
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men  spring  from  their  volitions.  Such,  then,  as  is  the  moral  Da- 
ture  of  the  opinions  of  a  man,  will  be  the  nature  of  his  moral  con- 
duct. Obedience  to  error  is  vice ;  obedience  to  truth  is  virtue* 
All  men  hold  errors  ;  and  all  men  hold  probably  some  moral  truths. 
Good  men  obey,  mainly,  the  truths  which  they  receive,  and  not 
the  errors.  Wicked  men  wholly  obey,  in  their  moral  conduct, 
the  errors  which  they  adopt,  and  reject  truth  as  a  rule  of  conduct* 

Complete  virtue  is  formed  by  the  reception  and  obedience  of 
truth  tmly*  Such  is  the  virtue  of  tiie  heavenly  inhabitants.  In 
the  present  world  such  virtue  does  not  exist;  for  truth  is  not  re* 
ceived  by  any  man  unmixed  with  error ;  i^or  is  the  truth,  which 
is  received,  alone  and  perfectly  obeyed.  The  most  perfect  earthly 
orthodoxy  is,  therefore,  mingled  with  error,  and  the  most  perfect 
earthly  virtue  with  vice.  Hence  extensive  room  is  furnished  for 
tbe  exercise  of  charitable  regards  to  such,  as  differ  from  us  in  many 
moral  doctrines . 

3ut  this  charity  has  its  limits.  The  truths  holden  must,  in  this 
case,  be  fundamental  truths;  or  those  on  which  virtue  can  rest  9 
and  the  errors  must  not  be  fundamental  errors ;  or  opinions  sub- 
versive  of  all  virtue.  The  man,  who  seriously  believes  in  the  recti* 
tude  of  lying,  cruelty,  fraud,  lewdness,  and  impiety,  cannot  be 
virtuous* 

Tlie  man,  who  is  pleased  with  error,  is,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
emotion,  guilty*  To  love  the  means  of  vice,  or  sin,  is  the  same 
tiling  in  a  moral  view  as  to  love  sin.  Error  is  the  certain  means 
of  sin  in  ^vecy  sense*  As  a  rule  of  conduct,  it  leads  to  nothing  but 
sin  s  as  a  temptation  to  sin,  it  is  of  incalculable  power ;  as  a  juati* 
ficationof  flin^it  is  of  all  opiates  to  the  conscience,  and  of  all  st^- 
ports  to  the  heart,  beyond  measure  the  greatest.  The  man,  who 
loves  it,  is  therefore  a  guilty  enemy  to  himself,  a  dishonour  of  the 
God  of  truth,  and  a  destroyer  of  his  own  well-being.  Th^  nian 
«rho  devises,  publishes,  and  with  ingenuity  defends  it,  is  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  God  and  mankind*  To  the  evil,  which  he  does  to 
the  universe,  no  bounds  can  be  fixed ;  and  with  all  this  evil  he  is 
^aigeable.  The  ravages  of  Alexander  were  probably  less  injurious 
to  jQie  human  race,  and  less  guilty  before  God,  than  the  ravages  of 
the  moral  world  by  Hume,  or  Voltaire. 

Herbert)  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal.  Chubb.  aii4 
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Boliogbroke,  are  all  gailty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  to 
lere  and  reyerence  Christianity,  while  they  are  employed  in  no 
other  design  than  to  destroy  it.  Such  faithless  professions,  such 
gross  yiolationa  of  truthy  in  Christians,  would  have  been  proclaimed 
to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers,  as  infamous  desertions  of 
principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  infamous  in  themselves  ?  All 
hypocrisy  is  detestable  ;  but  I  know  of  none  so  detestable  as  that, 
which  is  coolly  written,  with  full  premeditation,  by  a  man  of 
talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  instructor, 
a  minister,  a  prophet,  of  the  truth  of  the  Infinite  God.  Truth  is 
a  virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathematically  clear,  and  completely 
understood  by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  bait- 
ings between  uttering  truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes ; 
as  between  piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony,  gene- 
rosity and  profiision.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a 
known,  definite,  deliberate  villainy.  In  the  sudden  moment  of 
stexMig  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the  flutter 
and  trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the  best  man  may,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  into  any  sin ;  but  he,  who  can  coolly,  of  steady  de- 
sign, and  with  no  unusual  impulse,  utter  falsehood,  and  vend  hy- 
pocrisy, is  not  far  from  finished  depravity. 

The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment. 
Woobton  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister  in 
law  to  marry  him,  and,  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tindal  was 
originally  a  protestant,  then  turned  papist,  then  protestaut  again, 
merely  to  suit  the  times ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  in&mous  for 
vice  in  general,  and  the  total  want  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  with  this  prayer  in  his  mouth.  ^'  if  there  is  a  God,  I  desire 
that  he  may  have  mercy  on  me."  Hobbes  wrote  his  Leviathan,- to 
serve  the  cause  of  Charles  h  ;  but,  finding  him  fail  of  success,  he 
tamed  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this 
&cttod)e  Usurper:  as  Hobbes  himself  ifnblushingly  declared  to 
Lord  Clarendon.*  Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth ;  as  is  evident 
from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  vile 
hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a  Christian  in  those  very  writings, 
in  which  he  labours  to  destroy  Christianity.    Voltaire,  in  a  letter 

♦  S«e  Deism  Revealed. 
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now  remaining,  requeBted  his  firiend  D'Alembert  to  (ell  for  him  a 
direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  denying,  that  he  was  the  aathor  of  the 
Philosophical  Dictionary.  D'Alembert  in  his  answer  iiiCbmied 
him,  that  he  had  told  the  lie.*  Voltaire  has,  indeed,  expressed  his 
OWQ  moral  character  perfectly  in  the  following  words, ""  Monsieur 
Abbe,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  I  am  believed.  Or  not." 
He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the  Catholic  Religion,  al* 
though  at  the  same  time  he  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God* 
Hume  died,  as  a  fool  dieth.  The  day  before  his  death  he  spent  in 
a  pitiful  and  affected  unconcern  about  this  tremendous  subject 
playing  at  whist,  reading  Lucian's  dialogues,  and  making  silly  at- 
tempts at  wit,  concerning  his  interview  with  Charon,  the  heathen 
ferry-man  of  Hades.t 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that  my  information  concerning  the 
private  lives  of  these  men  must  be  distant  and  imperfect :  What 
has  been  said  will,  however,  furnish  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  human  character,  with  just  ideas  of  their  morality.  I  shall 
only  add  that  Roaeseau  (Jean  Jacqu(*s)  is  asserted  to  have  been 
guilty  of  gross  theft,  perjury,  fornication,  and  adulters ,  and  of 
abjuring  and  assuming,  alternately,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Protest- 
ant, religion ;  neither  of  which  he  believed. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  exhibited  to  you  the  nature,  and  the 
actual  state,  of  this  Philosophy.  From  this  view  of  it,  I  think  yon 
will  unite  with  me  in  a  full  conviction,  that,  if  the  Gospel  had  been 
liable  to  so  many  and  so  serious  objections,  it  would,  instead  of 
exciting  and  sustaining  a  controversy  through  eighteen  centnriesi 
have  soKcited  the  faith  and  obedience  of  mankind  in  vain,  woaM 
have  been  smothered  in  its  birth,  and  only  added  one  to  the 
numerous  moral  systems,  which  have,  for  ages,  slept  the  sleep  of 
death  in  the  regions  of  oblivion. 

*  See  Priertly  On  the  Cauies  of  the  IncreMe  of  Infidelity, 
t  Smith's  life  of  Hume. 
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COLOSSIANS  ii»   8. 

Betpare^  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  dectitj 
afitt  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudimenta  of  the  worldj  and 
n«l  after  Christ* 

Secowdlt.  1  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  you,  tbat,  vain  and 
deceitful  as  this  Philosophy  is,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  feet,  you 
are  still  in  ctai»ger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  it. 

This  danger  will  arise  from  several  sources.  I  shall  specify  those 
which  appear  to  me  to  he  of  chief  importance. 

L  You  will  be  exposed  U>  (his  dang«'r  from  the  ailments, 
brought  by  PfaiJosophers against  the  Scriptures. 

Infidels  will  probably  triumph,  and  you  may  be  surprised,  to 
find  Argudfients  mentioned  as  a  source  of  danger.  But  your  sur* 
prise  and  their  triumph  are  both  without  foundation. 

Wherever  arguments  are  fairly  adduced^  and  questions  thor- 
oughly explored  by  reasoning,  there  can  be  no  danger  to  truth,  or 
to  the  friends  of  truth ;  for  in  every  such  investigation,  truth  must 
have  decisive  advantages  over  falsehood*.  But  questions  are  not 
always  so  explored,  nor  a^ments  always  so  adduced.  Ingenious 
aad  able  mei»  are  not  always  candid  men,  nor  always  desirous  of 
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investigating  or  cf^tablishing  truth.  Their  ingenuity  is  not  unfire* 
quently  employed  in  obscuring,  where  it  should  illumine,  and  in 
perplexing,  where  it  should  clear.  Ignorant  persons  may  always 
be  embarrassed  by  the  reasonings  of  th^  learned  and  skilful,  and 
those  who  are  not  versed  in  any  subject  of  controversy,  by  stQdi-« 
ed  champions. 

Many  readers  of  this  Philosophy  are  ignorant;  many  impatient 
of  thorough  investigation,  and' accustomed  to  depend  for  didr 
opinions  on  others  ;  to  be  swayed  by  great  and  celebrated  names, 
and  implicitly  to  yield  to  high  authority;  and  all  are  by  nature 
inclined  to  their  side  of  the  question.  Christianity  is  a  system  cf 
restraint  on  every  passion,  and  every  appetite.  Some  it  forbids 
entirely ;  and  all  it  confines  within  limits,  whicb  by  the  mass  of 
mankind,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  will  be  esteemed  narrow 
and  severe.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  holds  out,  as  you  have 
already  seen,  a  general  license  to  every  passion  and  appetite* 
Its  doctrines  therefore  please  of  course ;  and  find  a  ready  wel- 
come in  the  heart.  , 

Mankind  being  thus  prepared,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange, 
that  Infidel  Philosophy,  although  destitute  of  a  basis  in  truth,  and 
of  support  from  evidence,  should  present  danger,  even  from  ar- 
guments. Its  great  object  is  to  unsettle  every  thing  moral  and 
obligatory,  and  to  settle  nothing.  Objection  is,  therefore,  its 
chief  employment,  and  its  only  employment,  in  which  dan^r  can 
be  found.  Had  it  been  engaged  merely  in  devising  moral  systems 
of  its  own,  it  would  have  provoked  no  other  answer  from  Com* 
mon  sense,  than  a  stare^  or  a  smile. 

An  objector  will  always  find  some  advantages  from  the  charac- 
ter, which  he  assumes.  He  finds  advantages  with  respect  to  la- 
bdur.  A  sentence  will  often  express  an  obligation,  which  must 
be  answered  by  a  volume.  He  will  find  advantages  in  the  natiire 
of  his  disputation.  The  plainest  and  most  undoubted  truths  may 
be  forcibly  assailed  by  objections,  and  by  such  as  are  obvious  to  a 
very  limited  understanding. 

The  objections  against  the  Scriptures,  which  will  be  formida^ 
ble^  are  chiefly  derived  from  two  sources. 

1 .  The  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are,  and  in  the  nature  of  die 
case  must  be,  in  several  instances,  mysterious.     The  doctrines  of 
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the  Scriptures  are  chiefly  employed  about  the  nature  of  Man,  and 
the  existence,  character,  designs,  and  will,  <^  God.    The  first  of 
these  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  and  ardent  iuTesti* 
gatioa  of  three  thousand  years,  is  still  far  from  being  satis&ctori- 
Ij  explained.     The  daily  inquiries  aind  voluminous  treatises  of 
fliese  Tery  Philosophers,  and  the  new  views,  which  they  continu- 
ally attempt  to  exhibit,  of  this  subject,  prove  the  assertion  to  be 
true,  in  their  opinion  at  least ;  and,  were  there  a  doubt  remain- 
ing, a  child  could  easily  remove  it ;  for  a  child  can  ask  questions 
concerning  human  nature,  which  no  Philosopher  can  answer* 
The  last  of  these  subjects,  the  existence,  character,  designs,  and 
will,  of  God,  is  more  mysterious  than  any  other.    Of  both  these 
subjects  Revelation  is  a  professed  account ;  and  as  the  suljects 
are  in  tfieir  nature  mysterious,  so  the  Revelation  must,  to  con- 
sut  with  truth,  be,  in  many  respects,  mysterious  also.    In  such 
subjects  difficulties  may  be  easily  and  always  found.    As  it  is  im- 
possible, that  we  should  thoroughly  understand  them,  the  parts, 
which  we  do  not  understand,  will  furnish  difficulties  respecting 
those,  which  we  do.    Of  the  nature  of  existence,  substances, 
causality,  and  the  mode  of  operation,  we  know  little  or  nothing, 
even  where  creatures  are  the  subjects  of  investigation.    Of  the 
Creator  it  may  well  be  supposed,  and  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
we  know  less  than  of  creatures.     Many  particulars  of  these  great* 
subjects  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  unknown.    Wherever  we  are 
ignorant,  we  cannot  comprehend ;  and  wherever  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, we  can  find  many  difficulties,  much   perplexity,  and 
much  doubt.    A  man  of  moderate  talents  will  easily  perceive, 
and  forcibly  represent,  such  difficulties  ;  but  no  man  can,  in  many 
cases,  remove  Uiem.    They  can  be  removed  only  by  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  such  knowledge 
can  never  be  attained  by  man. 

The  difficulties,  objected  to  the  Scriptures  on  this  score,  all 
arise  from  what  we  know  not,  and  not  from  what  we  know.  In- 
fidels do  not  show,  that  that,  which  is  disclosed,  is  contrary  to  any 
thing,  which  we  know,  but  merely  that  all  is  not  disclosed,  which 
we  might  wish  to  be  disclosed,  and  which  is  necessary  to  a  tho« 
rough  comprehension  of  *the  subject.  They  do  not  show,  that 
what  is  disclosed,  and  believed,  is  untrue,  or  improbable;  but 
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that  it  is  mysterious  and  iBComprebctisible ;  in  other  w/ords,  that 
it  contains  things,  ^vfiich  fie  beyond  the  boman  capacity.  This, 
instead  of  being  a  solid  objection  against  the  Revelation  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  is  a  mere  exposition  of  boman  ignorance.  In  tfiis 
part  of  their  conclusions  there  is  no  controversy  between  them 
and  us. 

The  mysterioosness  of  the  Scriptures,  in  several  partieafars, 
has  been  often  directly  as  well  as  insidiously,  objected  against 
their  divine  origin.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  a  plain  and  power- 
ful argument  in  favotjr  of  that  origin.  Were  there  nothii^  in 
Creation  or  Providence,  which  man  could  not  comprehend,  one 
important  proof  that  they  were  works  of  God  would  be  taken 
away.  Were  there  nothing  in  Revelation,  which  man  could  not 
perfectly  understand,  a  similar  proof  of  its  reality  would  be  de- 
stroyed.  What  man  can  thus  understand,  man  might,  ibr  ought 
that  appears,  have  also  devised. 

Objections  of  this  nature  must,  to  possess  any  real  force,  arise 
from  something  which  we  know,  and  not  from  that  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.  The  things  objected  to  ought  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  something  seen  and  understood ;  otherwise  whatever 
perplexity  tttey  may  occasion  in  those,  who  dwell  upon  them,  they 
can  never  produce  rational  conviction. 

2.  Another  class  of  objects,  against  which  similar  objections 
have  been  made,  is  composed  of  facts,  manners,  and  other  local 
circumstances.  Tlie  Scriptures,  being  written  in  a  distant  age, 
and  country,  record  facts,  which  must  in  a  considerable  measure 
be  connected  with  facts  and  circumstances,  necessarily  unknown 
by  us ;  and  appeal  to  manners,  customs,  and  other  local  circum- 
stances, which  must  be  equally  unknown.  The  same  difficulties 
may,  therefore,  be  raised  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  with 
the  same  success.  In  both  cases  our  ignorance,  and  not  the  false^ 
hood  of  the  things  declared,  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  speci- 
fied. By  this  I  intend  that  a  person  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
things,  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  all  their  appendages, 
would  not  only  clearly  discern  the  truth  and  propriety  of  the 
statement,  but  be  able  to  explain  its  truth  and  propriety  to  our 
full  satisfaction ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  person,  beii^ 
supposed  to  be  as  ignorant  as  ourselves,  wodd  find  all  the  difficul- 
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ti6«  in  the  statement,  which  are  foand  by  us.  Still  the  statement 
is  the  same,  and  neither  more  nor  less  true,  but  is  more  or  less 
eiplicable,  as  the  person  proposed  is  more  or  less  iofbrmed. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that,  although  Christians  should  not  be  able 
to  show  how  many  facts,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  took  place, 
by  what  facts  they  were  preceded  or  followed,  what  were  tbeir 
causes,  attendants,  or  consequences,  this  furnishes  no  solid  otgec- 
tion  to  tbe  Scriptures  as  a  Revelation.  Every  objection  of  this 
nature  must,  to  be  solid,  contradict  some  known  fact,  and  be 
attended  with  difficulties  of  some  other  nature  than  mere  inex- 
jriicableness*  If  this  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  iblsehood  in 
writings,  no  ancient  history  can  be  believed* 

A  happy  illustration  of  these  sentiments  and  a  strojig  proof  of 
what  may  even  now  be  done  to  throw  light  on  this  class  of  olgects 
in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  found  in  the  first  Volume  of  Lardoer's 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  history.  In  this  able  and  successfiil 
Work  a  system  of  facts  impossible  to  be  completely  understood, 
unless  developed  in  some  such  method,  is  unanswerably  proved  to 
be  true. 

The  very  same  difficulties  are  found,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in 
the  Works,  than  in  tbe  Word,  of  God.  Under  the  impressions, 
made  by  the  former,  the  same  men  become  atheists,  who,  under 
those  made  by  the  latter,  became  deists.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  require  proofs,  and  inconsistencies  with  something  known,  to 
support  or  destroy,  their  belief,  will  admit  the  world  to  be  the  work, 
and  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word,  of  God.  So  true  is  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  National 
Convention  of  France,  that  a  Nation  of  Theists  must  of  course  be- 
come Revelationists. 

This  method  of  objecting  to  the  Scriptures  will  make  little  im- 
pression on  men  disposed  impartially  and  thoroughly  to  examine, 
and  possessed  of  the  proper  means  of  examination.  Still  there  is 
danger  from  it  to  you.  Think  not  this  a  censure,  or  a  proof  of 
^isesteem*  You  Are  young ;  you  will  find  difficulties ;  you  may 
be  perplexed;  you  may  doubt.  Every  difficulty  you  will  not  he 
able  to  remove.  Such  as  you  would  be  able  to  remove  you  wijl 
pot  always  find  tbe  necessary  time  and  meaos  of  removing^  Incii- 
oation,  industry,  proper  books,  and  able  friends,  may  not  be  easily 
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foond.  Stadj,  therefore,  and  in  season,  so  far  as  you  can,  the  evi- 
dences, by  which  Revelation  is  supported,  and  suflfer  nothiiig  to 
destroy  their  force,  or  to  nnsettle  your  feith,  unless  it  cleariy  op- 
poses something,  which  is  really  known. 

11.  Another  source  of  danger  to  you  is  the  Confidence,  with 
which  most  Philosophers  assert  their  doctrines,  and  advance  thdr 
arguments. 

It  is  an  unjust,  yet  it  is  a  common  conclusion  of  the  mind,  that 
confidence  in  asserting  is  as  an  ailment  of  knowledge  in  the  assert 
or.  You  have,  doubtless,  often  heard  observations  like  tins. 
"  He  must  know ;  or  he  would  not  assert  so  strongly  and  conB- 
dently."  From  the  advantages  of  education,  which  you  have 
enjoyed,  I  presume  you  have,  however,  adopted  an  opinion  direct- 
ly contrary  to  that  above  specified ;  and  are  all  ready  to  say,  Aat 
bold  assertions,  and  confident  airs  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  are 
of  cotirse  suspicious ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  them 
to  believe  the  more  readily,  you  should  only  be  induced  to  doubt. 
Still  let  me  inform  you,  there  is  danger  to  you  from  this  source. 
Peremptory  declarations,  bold  assurance,  and  ttiat  appearance  of 
knowledge,  which  defies  opposition,  have  ever  had  no  small  influ- 
ence in  gaining  credit  to  the  doctrines,  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  support.  Youths,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and 
with  die  arts  and  address  which  are  used  in  it,  and  untan^t,  or 
taught  only  by  books,  that,  usually,  assertions  are  roundly  made, 
because  they  are  faintly  believed  by  the  assertor,  as  lies  are  com- 
monly backed  by  oattis  and  curses,  will  not  rarely  imagine,  tluit 
what  is  so  plumply  said  most  be  true,  or  at  least  highly  probable. 
This  will  happen  especially,  when  the  assertor  is  a  man  of  talents 
and  reputation.  In  such  a  man  vanity  is  not  expected  to  rule, 
prejudice  to  decide,  nor  arrogance  to  dictate.  (>n  the  contraiy, 
he  is  presupposed  to  examine  with  care,  to  assent  only  to  evi- 
dence, and  to  assert  from  rational  conviction.  It  would  be  hap^ 
py,  were  this  preconceived  opinion  verified  by  experience;  but 
most  unhappily  no  opinion  is  more  fallacious.  All  the  pfejudices, 
which  are  found  in  ordinary  men  are  often  found  in  those  of  su- 
perior minds,  and  not  unfrequently  in  higher  degrees.  To  tfieae 
fliey  superadd,  in  many  instances,  that  pride  of  talents^  which 
operates  to  a  groundless,  deceitful,  and  let  me  add  contempliUe, 
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coHfidence  in  their  own  decisions,  and  a  magisterial  and  oracolar 
method  of  commanicating  them  to  mankind.  Suspect  these  ap- 
pearances^ therefore,  wherever  you  find  them,  and  remember, 
that  confidence  of  assertion,  and  airs  of  triumph,  infer  not  any  cer- 
tainty in  the  opinion  declared. 

Ill*  Another  source  of  the  danger  specified  is  found  in  the  vari- 
ous methods,  used  by  Philosophers  to  persuade  their  readers,  that 
their  opinions  are  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially of  the  ingenious  and  learned. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  History  of  man,  that  vice  has 
always  claimed  a  superiority  over  virtue,  irreligion  and  unbelief 
over  faith.  In  common  life,  no  sooner  does  a  man  enter  boldly 
upon  ttie  practice  of  vice  and  licentiousness,  than  he  arrogates  to 
himself  a  character  superior  to  that  of  his  sober  companions,  and 
4o  his  own  former  character.  A  loose  man  rarely  speaks  concern- 
ing one,  of  more  worth,  without  evident  prodfs  of  conscious  superi- 
ority. Virtue,  itself,  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  examine,  will 
be  found  to  be,  in  his  view,  the  weak  and  inferior  part  of  his 
•neighbour's  character,  and  vice  the  great  and  superior  ingredient 
in  his  own.  According  to  this  method  of  estimation,  Satan,  as 
describied  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  most  respectable  being  in  the 
nniverse. 

The  superiority,  claimed  by  Infidels  over  Believers,  is  not  less 
unfounded ;  even  if  we  admit  what  few  Christians  would  probably 
admit,  viz.  that  its  foundation  is  not  exactly  the  same.  Christiaiis 
believe,  that  tibe  Scriptures  are,  and  Infidels  that,  they  are  not,  a 
divine  Revelation.  Neither  they,  nor  we,  know ;  both  classes 
merely  believe ;  for  the  case  admits  not  of  knowledge,  nor  can  it 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  only  question,  to  be  decided 
between  the  contending  parties,  is  which  believes  on  the  best  evi- 
dence. Infidels  are  believers  equally  with  Christians,  and  merelj 
believe  the  con^ry  position.  That  faith  therefore,  which  is  best 
'supported,  is  the  most  rational,  and  ought  to  confer  the  superiority 
of  character. 

At  the  present  time,  a  new  engine  is  abundantly  employed  to 
•establish  this  distinction  in  favour  of  Infidels.  It  is  boldly  asserted, 
Oat  the  world  has  hitherto  lain  in  a  state  of  ignoraujce  and  in- 
fimcy;  that  it  has  been  chained  by  authority,  and  influenced  by 
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superstition,  bat  that  it  has,  at  the  present  time,  broken  at  once  Us 
bonds,  roused  itself  into  maoly  exertion,  and  seized  intuitivel;  ap<Mi 
the  whole  system  of  truth,  moral,  poiitical,  and  naturaK  Of  this 
mighty  and  propitious  change  in  the  afiairs  of  man  Infidel  Phi- 
losophers claim  to  be  the  sole  authors.  Ueiiee  the  character  of 
ingenious  and  learned  is  challenged  as  being  in  a  sense  their  ex- 
clusive property. 

I  cheerfully  admit,  Young  Gentlemen,  that  many  Infidek  have 
been  ingenious  men ;  that  some  of  them  have  been  learned  men ; 
and  that  a  few  of  them  have  been  great  men.  Hume,  Tindal,  and 
a  few  others,  have  been  distinguished  for  superior  strength  oi 
laind,  Bolingbroke  for  eloquence  of  the  pen,  Voltaire  for  brillian- 
cy of  imagination,  and  various  others  for  respectable  talents  of 
different  kinds.  But  I  am  wholly  unable  to  form  a  list  of  Infidels, 
which  can,  without  extreme  disadvantage,  be  compared  with  the 
two  Bacons,  Erasmus,  Cumberland,  Stillii^eet,  Grotius,  Locke, 
Butler,  Newton,  Boyle,  Berkeley,  Milton,  Johnson,  &c.  In  no 
walk  of  genius,  in  no  path  of  knowledge,  can  InfideU  support  a 
claim  to  superiority,  or  equality  with  Christians. 

Nor  am  1  less  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  ingenious  naen  have 
lately  made,  and  are  still  making,  many  improvements  to  science 
and  in  arts.  Unhappy  would  it  indeed  be,  if,  after  all  the  ad- 
vances of  preceding  ages,  the  present  should  be  unable  to  ad- 
vance at  all ;  if  no  additional  truth  should  be  discovered,  and  no 
erroneous  opinion  detected.  But  what,  let  me  ask,  would  have 
been  our  situation,  had  these  and  many  other  able  soen,  of  past 
ages,  never  lived  ?  How  much  of  all,  which  we  know,  is  contain- 
ed in  their  works,  and  derived  solely  from  their  talents  and  la- 
bours ?  Can  it  be  just,  can  it  be  decent,  to  forget  the  hand  that 
feeds  us,  and  to  treat  with  contempt  those,  without  whose  assist- 
aoce  we  should  have  been  savages  and  blockheads  ? 

That  the  woridLhas  materially  changed,  and  is  t»titl  changing,  in 
many  important  particulars,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  whether 
these  particulars  are  either  profitable,  or  honourable,  may  well 
be  questioned.  That  the  knowledge,  or  the  happiness,  of  man- 
kind has  been  increased  by  the  change  is  yet  to  be  proved* 
We  have  not  yet  put  off  the  harness,  and  our  time  for  ratioaal 
hoaxing  is,  therefore,  not  arrived.    When  some  of  the  favowite 
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di^mas  of  roodera  times  have  beeo  better  supported  by  ai^u- 
meots,  and  received  a  more  auspicious  daociiori  from  e;(perieiice9 
there  will  be  evidence  in  their  favour,  which  hitherto  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

You  will  easily  see.  from  wbat  has  been  said,  that,  when  Infidel 
Pbilopopby  is  asserted  to  be  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious,  nothing  more  is  intended,  than  to  assert  the 
superior  character  of  Infidels  to  Christians ;  not  a  superiority 
arising  from  native  talents,  or  from  attainments,  but  from  infideli- 
ty. It  is  not  intended,  that  learned  and  ingenious  Christians  have 
been  convinced  and  become  Infidels,  but  that  Christians  are  of 
course  destitute  of  learning  and  ingenuity ;  and  Infidels  of  course 
possessed  of  both.  The  real  weight  of  this  ailment  I  leave  to 
your  decision. 

Allowing,  however,  the  whole  of  what  is  thus  asserted,  no  ail- 
ment will  be  furnisned  by  it  against  Christianity.  The  most  ex* 
tensive  prevalence  of  a  system  is  no  proof  of  its  truth.  Heathen* 
ism  formerly  overspread  the  world,  and  numbered,  as  its  votaries, 
nearly  all  the  learned  and  unlearned  of  the  human  race.  Was  it 
therefore,  a  system  of  truth  ?  The  Aristotelian  Philosophy  pre- 
vailed among  all  the  learned  men  in  Europe,  for  two  thousand 
years.  Would  you,  therefore,  embrace  it?  When  Galileo  re* 
cetved  the  Copernican  system,  almost  all  the  learned  apd  unlearn- 
ed disbelieved  it.     Was  it  therefore  false  ? 

When  Christianfty  first  began  its  progress,  it  could  boast  of  only 
twelve  poor,  uneducated  men  as  its  champions,  with  perhaps  less 
than  one  thousand  followers.  By  the  labours  of  this  little  band  it 
overturned,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  most  of  the  superstition, 
power,  policy,  learning,  and  philosophy,  of  the  known  world* 
By  the  labours  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuingle,  and  Calvin,  it 
rose  again  from  extreme  depression,  in  the  face,  and  against  the 
strength,  of  the  most  formidable  power,  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Should  it  again  return  to  the  same  depression,  it  will  again 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  all  its  enemies.  Every  promise,  made  to 
Christians,  has  been  hitherto  exactly  fulfilled.  Those,  which 
respect  periods  yet  to  come,  will  receive  the  same  faithful 
completion. 

Yet  such  is  the  character  of  man,  and  especially  in  his  youth. 
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that  jou  will  feel  the  influence  of  this  triumphant  assertion.  Yea 
will  feel,  at  times,  in  danger  of  heing  left  alone,  and  at  least  of 
being  deserted  and  opposed  by  genius  and  knowledge ;  and  will 
naturally  shrink  from  a  combat,  in  which  skill,  strength,  and  oum- 
bers  are  imagined  to  be  enrolled  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  I 
have  only  to  observe  further,  that  your  choice  of  Chhstianity  will 
not  be  less  wise,  because  numbers  oppose  it,  nor  your  salvation 
less  complete,  because  it  is  not  obtained  by  Infidels.* 

IV.  Another  source  of  this  danger  is  the  Contempt  and  Ridi- 
cule, with  which  Christianity  is  opposed. 

Contempt  is  the  spirit,  and  ridicule  ttie  weapon,  with  which 
Christianity  has  long  been  principally  opposed.  In  this  Lord 
Shaftesbury  led  the  way  ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  be  gave  a 
peculiar  countenance  and  support  to  this  method  of  attacking 
Christianity,  by  advancing  the  remarkable  opinion,  that  Ridicale 
is  the  test  of  Truth.  In  pursuingthis  doctrine  he  himself  is  unwarilj 
led  to  declare,  that  this  very  Ridicule  must  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  Reason,  or  Argument.  The  whole  train  of  Infidel  Philoso- 
phers, whatever  may  have  been  their  opinion,  have  harmonised 
with  him  in  the  practice.  Voltaire,  who  regarded  all  means 
alike,  provided  they  would  aid  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
ends,  writes  thus  to  his  friend,  D^Alembert,  ^'  Render  those 
pedants,  (i.  e.  divines)  as  enormously  ridiculous  as  you  can. 
Ridicule  will  do  every  thing.  It  is  the  strongest  of  all  weapons. 
A  bon  mot  is  as  good  a  thing  as  a  good  book.'^ 

I  do  not  deny,  that  ridicule  may  be  properly  used  in  certain 
cases ;  but  I  wholly  deny  the  propriety  of  using  it  to  decide  bbj 
serious  concern  of  mankind.  A  proud  and  vain  man  will  always 
affect  and  express  contempt  for  all,  who  differ  from  him,  and  es- 
pecially for  those,  who  oppose  him ;  and  for  all  the  aiguments, 
adduced  against  his  opinions,  especially  for  those,  wluch  he  is 
unable  to  confront  with  arguments  of  superior  force.  But  pride 
and  vanity  are  foolish  passions,  and  uniformly  lessen  die  ability  of 
a  man  either  to  discover,  or  to  receive,  moral  truth.  Prejudice 
is  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  a  potent  hindrance  to  the  dia- 

*  To  young  men  inclming  to  Infidelity  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  a  canAd,  and 
serioiiB  connderation,  of  two  passages  of  Scripturo ;  one  Heb.  tu  4—8 ;  the  other, 
Heb.x.  26-31. 
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covery,  and  the  reception,  of  tratb ;  and  pride  b^ts  the  strongs- 
est  of  all  prcyudices.  In  itself  it  is  gross  misjadging,  mistake,  and 
folly  ;  and  in  its  effects  it  involves  a  host  of  follies  and  mistakes. 
Hence  the  Wisest  of  all  men,  from  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  man,  has  declared,  that  ^'  the  Rod  of  pride  is  in  the 
moathof  the  foolish.'' 

The  cause,  which  needs  these  weapons,  cannot  be  just ;  the 
doctrine,  which  cannot  be  supported  without  them,  must  be  false* 
All  men,  when  pressed  with  ailment,  and  trembling  through  fear 
of  being  convicted  of  error,  resort,  of  course,  to  such  means  of 
defence,  or  of  attack,  as  are  in  their  power.  When  reasons  fiii], 
ridicule  is  still  left ;  and  he  who  cannot  disprove,  can  still  in- 
quire  with  arrogance  and  disdain,  "  What  .will  this  Babbler  saj  ?'' 
Over  the  cool  and  modest  opponent  he  will  feel  a  superiority  of 
qpirit,  if  not  of  aiguroent ;  and  will  quit  the  field  with  the  stride  of 
triumph,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  victory,  for  which  he  con« 
tended.  His  capital  object  is  attained.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,, 
repelled  his  adversary  ;  but  he  has  claimed  a  triumph  over  him } 
he  has  not  defended  his  own  ground  ;  but  he  has  not  been  forc- 
ed to  acknowledge  himself  defeated. 

Unworthy  add  unsatisfying  as  this  method  of  attacking  Chris- 
tianity appears,  and  in  spite  of  the  str6ng  presumptions  against  a 
cause,  which  has  ever  needed  and  resorted  to  it,  you  will  find  no 
small  danger  from  these  very  weapons.  You  will  dread  to  be- 
come the  objects  of  scorn,  and  to  be  wounded  by  the  shafts  of  de* 
rision.  You  will  be  afraid  to  declare  yourselves  friends  to  i^ 
cause,  which  has  been  the  standing  jest  of  so  many  men  of  wit, 
and  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  publicly  holden  up  to  sys^ 
tematized  contempt;,  to  which  insult  is  merit,  and  mockery  a 
fashion. 

Young,  novices  in  human  affairs,  doubtful  of  your  own  strength, 
partially  acquainted  with  this  great  controversy,  ardently  covet- 
ing esteem,  and  trembling  at  the  approach  of  disreputation,  you 
will  need  no  common  share  of  fortitude,  no  frequent  d^ree  of 
9elf*command,  to  stand  the  shock,  to  examine  the  true  character 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  discern  the  real  nature  of  the 
conflicting  causes.  Could  you  assume  this  fortitude,  and  accom- 
plish this  examination,  the  danger  would  vanish ;  but  yon  will  be 
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assailed  so  often,  and  so  powerfully,  that,  perplexed  before  bj  the 
arguments,  which  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  be  in  imminent  ha- 
zard of  yielding  yourselves  a  prey,  to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  an  ar» 
duous  and  unremitted  contest,  and  to  shun  the  assaults  of  an  ene- 
my, who,  not  only  points  his  arrows  with  steel,  but  dips  them  in 
poison. 

V.  Another  source  of  this  danger  is  the  actual  Bias  of  the  world 
towards  Infidelity. 

The  natural  propensity  of  man,  as  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  as  proved  by  all  experience,  is  a  propensity  to  sin.  The 
conviction  of  this  truth  has  spread  through  mankind,  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  country.  Their  religions  have  all  been  steadi- 
ly employed  to  expiate  it,  their  laws  and  education  to  restrain  it, 
their  conversation  and  their  histories  to  recount  its  effects.  Sin 
and  Infidelity  are  mutually  causes  and  efiects.  Sin  demands  and 
prompts  to  Infidelity,  as  its  justification  ;  Infidelity  warrants,  en- 
courages, and  defends  sin.  Sin  derives  its  peace  and  security 
from  Infidelity  ;  Infidelity  its  reception,  support,  and  friends,  firom 
sin.  Thus,  in  every  age,  there  is  a  natural  bias  in  man  to  in- 
fidelity. 

This  bias  possesses,  at  different  periods,  difiefent  degrees  of 
strength.  Numbers,  men  in  power,  men  of  popular  characters, 
men  of  great  talents,  contribute,  by  turns,  to  the  general  curren- 
cy of  vice,  or  virtue,  of  truth,  or  falsehood.  Front  these  and  va- 
rious other  causes,  it  becomes  fashionable,  at  times,  to  be  grare, 
decent,  moral,  and  even  religious ;  and,  at  times,  to  be  dissolute, 
licentious,  and  gross. 

The  fashionable  bias  of  the  present  time  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unfavourable  to  Christianity.  Beside  the  in- 
fluence of  a  long  progress  in  vice,  since  the  Reformation,  and  the 
revival  of  Religion  consequent  upon  it,  a  progress  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  Infidels,  as  well  as  by  Christians ;  beside  tfie  influence 
of  all  the  incessant  attacks,  made  upon  Religion  and  Virtue  by 
Philosophers  ;  the  present  singular  convulsion  of  Europe  has  had 
'  a  most  malignant  efficacy  on  this  subject.  At  no  period  has  the 
human  mind  discovered  such  impatience  of  moral  restraint,  brok- 
en with  so  bold  a  hand  the  bonds  of  duty,  or  defied  in  such 
haughty  terms  morals,  religion,  and    the  government  of  God. 
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Vfwce  the  present  a  proper  occasion,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the 
connection  between  such  a  convulsion  and  the  general  demorali- 
zation of  the  human  race,  the  depression  of  virtue,  and  the  sub* 
yersion  of  human  happiness.  Suffice  it  to  say,  here,  that,  did  iiot 
the  evil  furnish  a  cure,  from  its  own  bowels,  did  it  not  prove,  by 
what  it  has  already  effected,  that,  within  a  little  period  of  its  pror 
gress,  it  will,  if  unrestrained,  convert  man  into  a  savage,  and  the 
world  into  a  desert,  its  final  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
could  not  be  calcuiated.  Circumstanced  as  it  is,  it  has  filled 
every  Christian,  every  friend  of  the  human  race,  every  sober 
man,  with  serious  alarms,  not  for  the  permanence  of  Christianity, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  the  safety  of  every  right,  and  the 
existence  of  every  valuable  interest. 

In  your  own  country  the  efiects  of  this  convulsion,  and  the 
strength  of  this  bias,  are  less  perceived.  Here  the  friends  of  Re^ 
velation  greatly  outnumber  its  enemies.  But  even  here  the  evil 
in  a  degree  exists.  Nor  will  its  influence  probably  be  small. 
The  report  will,  in  some  measure,  afiect  you  from  abroad.  At 
home,  you  will  see  one  decent  or  doubtful  person,  and  another, 
sliding  slowly  down  the  declivity  of  irreligioo,  and  many,  more 
heedless,  or  more  daring,  leaping  at  once  into  the  gulph  beneath. 
Here,  a  companion  will  turn  his  back,  and  walk  no  more  with 
Christ.  There,  a  Parent,  or  Instructor,  will  forsake  him,  having 
loved  the  present  world.  Among  these  will  frequently  be  found 
the  gay,  the  pleasing,  and  the  accomplished ;  and  in  some  in- 
atances,  the  grave,  the  learned,  and  the  honourable.  On  one 
aide,  the  temptation  will  chkrm ;  on  the  other  it  will  sanction. 
Allured,  awed,  supported,  perhaps  without  a  friend  at  hand  to 
pluck  you  by  the  arm»  or  to  point  to  you  eitHfer  the  danger  or  the 
means  of  escaping  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  none  of  you 
will  be  destroyed.  Most  of  the  Infidels,  whom  I  have  knawn, 
have  fiillen  a  sacrifice  to  this  cause,  or  to  the  fear  of  ridicule* 

y  I.  A  greater  source  of  this  danger,  than  any  which  has  beea 
Bientioned,  is  a  natural  Bias  in  your  own  hearts  against  Cbris- 
tianity. 

You,  like  the  rest  of  men,  are  naturally  attached  to  the  plea* 
sores  of  sin,  to  the  unlawful  gratifications  of  passion  and  appetite. 
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Whatever  indulges  this  attachment  will  be  regarded  by  yoa  with 
complacency ;  whatever  restrains  it,  however  necessarily,  or  use- 
fully, will  be  viewed  with  pain.  The  most  powerful,  the  mosit 
universal,  the  most  constantly  felt,  the  most  difficult  to  be  escap- 
ed, of  all  such  restraints,  is  the  system  of  doctrines,  contained  in 
ttie  Scriptures.  Civil  Government,  in  a  diflferent  manner,  is  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  same  end,  and,  at  times,  operates  with  a 
superior  efficacy.  But  its  influence  is  felt  only  within  certain 
limits,  and  on  particular  occasions ;  whereas  the  Scriptures  ex- 
tend their  influence  to  every  place,  time,  and  action,  seek  out  the 
offender  in  solitude,  as  well  as  in  crowds,  sound  the  alarm  at  mid- 
night, as  well  as  in  the  open  day,  enter  into  the  recesses  of  the  bo- 
som, watch  the  rising  sin,  and  threaten  the  guilty  purpose,  while 
it  is  yet  a  shapeless  embryo.  Hence,  more  than  Civil  Govern- 
ment itself,  it  has  been  maligned,  and  combated,  by  ItcentioQe 
oien. 

The  restraints  of  Christianity  you,  like  others,  will,  at  times, 
feel  with  impatience  and  pain.  From  this  impatience  will  na- 
turally spring  wishes  to  free  yourselves  from  companions  so  intra- 
sive  and  troublesome ;  and  such  wishes  will  naturally  terminate 
in  attempts  to  accomplish  this  freedom.  Of  all  means  to  this  end 
the  most  obvious,  the  most  easy,  the  most  efiectual,  is  disbelief. 
To  disbelief,  therefore,  you  will  be  strongly  inclined ;  and  much 
care,  resolution,  and  fidelity  to  yourselves,  will  be  necessary  to 
resist  the  influence,  and  avert  the  danger,  of  this  inclination. 

In  this  and  in  every  case,  in  which  man  is  placed,  assistance 
may  be  given,  the  mind  may  be  strengthened,  and  safety  may  be 
obtained,  by  the  proper  use  of  such  means,  as  are  furnished  by 
the  Providence  of  ^od.  From  me,  with  more  propriety  than 
from  most  others,  you  may  justly  expect  such  assistance.  To 
you  I  stand  in  a  near,  important,  and  parental  relation.  I  have 
gone  before  you  through  the  same  course,  have  felt  the  same 
danger,  and  have  been  strongly  tempted  by  means  of  them  to 
yield  myself  a  prey  to  this  unhappy  Philosophy.  1  cannot  there- 
fore, be  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  others,  especially  of  you,  my 
pupils,  my  children.  Nor  can  1  be  more  properly  employed,  on 
this  the  last  opportunity  allowed  me  of  rendering  to  yon  my  of- 
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ficial  doty,  than  ID  endeavouringinso  interesting  a  case  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  means  of  strength  and  safety.  This,  you 
will  remember,  was  the 

Third  thing,  proposed  in  this  discourse,  viz.  to  attempt  to  dis- 
suade you  from  yielding  yourselves  a  prey  to  this  Philosophy. 

Many  dissuasives  from  this  conduct  are,  1  trust,  already  sug- 
gested to  you  in  the  account,  already  given  of  this  Philosophy. 
A  reception  of  such  doctrines,  and  an  union  wilh  such  men,  can- 
not be  supposed  as  rational,  or  expedient.  No  one  of  you  would, 
in  a  cool  moment  of  deliberation^  consent  either  to  such  belief,  or 
to  such  conduct.  It  will  be  yours  to  decide,  that  your  judgment 
shall  not  bow  to  inclination  and  prejudice. 

In  addition  to  the  dissuasives  already  suggested  let  me  urge, 
in  the 

I.  Place,  as  a  strong  reason  to  prevent  you  from  embracing  In- 
fidel Philosophy,  its  continually  changing  character. 

Truth  is,  at  all  times,  and  with  respect  to  all  things,  of  an  un- 
changeable nature.  Every  change  of  doctrines  furnishes  intuitive 
certainty,. that  either  the  doctrine  which  is  renounced,  or  the  doc- 
trine which  is  assumed,  is  false.  This  changeable  character  is 
eminently  the  character  of  this  Philosophy.  Among  the  ancients 
it  was  a  mere  wind  of  doctrine,  varying  through  all  the  points  of 
the  compass.  Among  th^  modems,  also,  it  has,  cameleon-like, 
appeared  of  many  colours.  Lord  Herbert  published  it  under  the 
Ibrm  of  Natural  Religion.  This  he  insisted  on,  in  strong  and  so- 
lemn terms,  as  a  sum  of  duties  indispensable ;  and  declared,  that 
men  were  wholly  accountable  for  the  discharge  of  them,  and  that 
according  to  their  fulfilment,  or  neglect,  of  them  they  would  be 
jadged  and  rewarded.  Yet  even  he  sapped  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  system,  by  undermining  moral  obligation,  and  removing 
guilt  from  sin.  Him  several  succeeding  writers  appeared,  in  a 
degree,  and  at  times,  disposed  to  follow;  but  even  they,  with 
most  others,  fell  speedily  into  mere  Infidelity :  i.  e.  they  be^ 
lieved  neither  Natural  nor  Revealed  Religion.  Of  course,  they 
left  themselves  without  law,  obligation,  or  duty.  The  system 
now  became  a  system  of  mere  objection.  According  to  it.  Chris- 
tianity was  false,  and  nothing  else  was  true :  i.  e.  they  substituted 
nothing,  as  a  rule  of  duty,  in  its  place.     In  the  mean  time,  thet^ 
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io  a  degree,  and  their  followers  id  a  greater  degree,  by  insiiniationy 
assertion,  and  argument,  justified  the  indulgences  of  passion  and 
appetite,  and  exhibited  them  as  the  true,  the  chief,  and  even  the 
only,  good  of  man.  From  this,  which  may. be  called  the  Aniinal 
system  of  Morals,  the  next  gradation  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pyv- 
rhonists  and  New  Academics,  usually  termed  Scepticism.  This 
was  the  fevourite  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  is  exhibited  by  him 
as  the  summit  of  human  attainments.  Nor  did  the  cootradictioo, 
which  attends  the  very  reception  of  this  doctrine,  at  all  startle  bis 
sagaeious  mind,  shocked  as  it  was  by  the  bare  idea  of  a  miracle. 
From  this  step  but  one  advancement  remained,  viz.  downright 
Atheism*  This  is  now  the  most  general,  and  the  most  approved, 
Infidel  Philosophy.  ^'  Deism,''  says  a  modem  Infidel  writer,  '^^  is 
but  the  first  step  of  Reason  .out  of  Superstition  (i*  e.  out  of  Re- 
vealed Religion.)  No  person  remains  a  Deist,  but  through  want 
of  Reflection,  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy.  Time,  experieDce, 
and  an  impartial  examination  of  our  ideas,  will  undeceive  us," 
(i.  e.  make  us  Atheists.)  ^'  The  Supreme  Being,"  says  Anachar- 
sis  Cloots  (the  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  French  National  Convention)  in  an  official  Report  of  that 
Committee,  '^  the  Eternal  Being,  is  no  other  than  Nature  uncreat- 
ed and  uncreatable  ;  and  the  only  Providence  i^  the  Associatioa 
of  mankind  in  freedom  and  equality.  Man,  when  free,  wants  no 
other  Divinity  than  himself.  Reason  dethrones  both  the  Kings 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Kings  of  heaven.  No  Monarchy  above,  if 
we  wish  to  preserve  our  republic  below.  V^olumes  have  been 
written  to  determine  whether  a  republic  of  Atheists  could  exist. 
I  maintain,  that  every  other  republic  is  a  chimera.  If  you  oocc 
admit  the  existence  of  a  heavenly  Sovereign,  you  introduce  the 
wooden  horse  within  your  walb !  What  you  adore  by  day  will  be 
your  destruction  at  night.  A  people  of  Theists  will  necessarily 
become  Revelationists.'^  Thus  the  great  body  of  Lord  Herbert's 
followers  espouse  and  maintain  doctrines,  which  he  declared  to  be 
incapable  of  being  received  by  any  man,  who  deserved  the  naaae 
of  a  rational  being. 

But  all  these  things  cannot  be  true.  If  Natural  Religioo  be 
tmth,  then  Scepticism  cannot  be  truth :  the  Animal  system  canjiot 
be  troth :  mere  Infidelity  cannot  be  troth ;  Atheism  cannot  he 
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truth.  The  very  face  of  this  Philosophy  is,  therefore,  suspicious. 
The  features  are  not  parts  of  the  same  countenance,  and,  when 
seen  together,  present  even  to  the  glancing  eye,  instead  of  beauty 
and  loveliness,  an  incongruous  and  forbidding  deformity. 

The  variance  of  this  Philosbphy  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
account,  already  given.  Each  of  these  forms  furnishes  many  di- 
versities and  changes.  Atheism  itself  is  exhibited  under  many  ap- 
pearances. As  a  total  denial  of  God,  it  is  now  the  atomic,  or 
Epicurean  system  of  things  brought  together  by  an  eternal  cona- 
tus,  or  endeavour,  towards  exertion,  casually  acting  at  a  particular 
unknown  period.  It  is  the  eternal  existence  of  the  world  in  its 
present  form,  and  an  eternal  succession  of  human  generations* 
It  is  a  system  of  chemical  and  mechanical  operations  of  matter  on 
such  an  eternal  world,  which  by  a  happy  and  mysterious  enei^, 
at  some  lucky  moment,  gave  birth  to  thought  and  volition,  which, 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  equally  lucky,  have  since  con- 
tinued themselves.  It  is  the  volcanic  system,  by  which  suns  w^re 
emitted  from  a  distant  unknown  mass,  the  matrix  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  worlds  from  suns,  and  continents  and  their  furniture  from 
worlds.  As  partial  Atheism,  it  is  Scepticism.  It  is  an  admission 
of  the  being  of  God,  and  a  denial  of  his  Attributes.  It  is  an  ad- 
mission of  his  being,  and  a  denial  of  his  Providence.  It  is  a  denial 
of  a  future  state  of  Man.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  world, 
or  of  fire,  or  of  all  the  elements,  or  of  an  unknown  Anima  mundi, 
or  soul  of  the  Universe,  as  God.  In  a  word,  it  is  any  things  and 
every  thing,  rather  than  an  acknowledgment  of  tfie  One,  Infinite, 
and  All-perfect  Jehovah. 

In  all  these,  and  in  all  other,  systems  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  to  faith  are  lessened  neither  in 
number,  nor  in  degree.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  multiplied, 
and  enhanced,  beyond  calculation.  The  usual  course  of  the  con- 
troversy has  been  this.  Infidels  have  uniformly  attacked,  and 
Christians  merely  defended  ;  Infidels  have  found  difficulties,  and 
Christians  have  employed  themselves  merely,  or  chiefly,  in  remov- 
ing them.  Hence  Infidels  have  naturally  felt,  and  written,  as  if  the 
difficulties  lay  solely  on  the  Christian  side  of  the  debate.  Had 
Christians,  with  more  worldly  wisdom,  carried  their  arms  into  the 
fortresses  of  their  antagonists,  they  would  long  since,  and  very 
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easily,  have  proved  them  to  be  every  where  weak  and  ontenalile, 
the  sheds  only,  and  pens,  of  occasional  marauders. 

In  embracing  such  a  Philosopliy  what  satisfaction  can  be  found, 
what  resting  place  for  the  mind  ?  To  Philosophers  it  has  plainly 
furnished  none ;  for  they  have  retreated,  and  wandered,  from  one 
residence  to  anoflier ;  and  have  thus  proved,  that  tlyy  have  db- 
covered  no  place,  where  they  could  permanently  and  comfortablj 
abide.  You  will  feel  even  more  unsettled.  You  feel  that  you  are 
rational  and  immortal,  that  your  interests  are  therefore  ioimense 
and  inestimable,  and  that  an  effectual  provision  for  them  demands, 
and  will  repay,  every  care,  and  every  exertion.  To  a  mind,  thus 
circumstanced,  uncertainty  is  corroding  and  intolerable ;  and  from 
a  system  thus  fluctuating  nothing  but  uncertainty  can  be  gained,  or 
hoped.  Wretched  must  be  the  condition  of  that  mind,  which, 
labouring  with  intense  anxiety  to  discover  a  peaceful  rest  for  an 
unsatisfied  conscience,  and  a  final  home  at  the  close  of  a  weary 
pilgrimage,  finds  within  the  horizon  of  its  view  nothing  but  a 
structure  built  of  clouds,  variable  in  its  form,  and  shadowy  in  its 
substance,  gay  indeed  with  a  thousand  brilliant  colours,  and  roman- 
tic with  all  the  fantastical  diversities  of  shape,  but  bleak,  desokte, 
and  incapable  of  being  inhabited. 

II.  This  Philosophy  presents  no  e£Scacious  means  of  restrainti^ 
Vice,  or  promoting  Virtue ;  but  on  the  contrary  encoaragea  Vice 
and  discourages  Virtue. 

I  have  already  considered  this  subject  at  some  length,  as  the 
Philosophers  themselves  and  their  disciples  were  concerned.  As 
every  person  may  not  transfer  the  argument  from  them. to  himsek^ 
or  to  others,  it  may  be  useful  to  see  this  application  made,  and 
with  a  degree  of  particularity. 

All  Virtue  is  summed  up  in  Piety  to  God,  justice,  truth,  asd  kind- 
ness to  our  fellow-men,  and  the  government  of  our  own  passions 
and  appetites,  commonly  called  self-government,  or  self-denial. 
All  Vice  is  comprised  in  the  dispositions  and  conduct,  opposite  to 
these.  The  only  possible  encouragements  to  Virtue  af«  either 
the  pleasure  which  Virtue  gives,  or  the  rewards  which  it  promises. 
The  only  refitratnts  upon  Vice  are  the  pain  which  it  produces,  or 
the  punishment  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

That  Piety  is  not  encouraged  by  this  Philosophy  will  scarcely 
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need  to  be  proved.  A  great  proportion  of  Infidel  Philosophers 
deoj  the  existence  of  God,  and  thus  expunge  not  only  the  obliga- 
tion, hot  the  possibility,  of  being  pious. 

Mr.  Hobbes  says  that  all  Religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Blount  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  asserts  that  Salvation  is  a  ridiculous  thing. 

Doctor  Tindal,  that  every  Man  must  form  rules  of  duty  for  him* 
self,  and  that  these  must  vary  as  circumstances  vary. 

Mr*  Chubb,  that  all  Religions  arc  alike,  and  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  Religion  a  man  embraces ;  and  he  allows  not 
the  least  room  to  believe, 

That  dependence  on  God's  Providence,  trust  in  him,  and  resign 
nation  to  him,  are  any  parts  of  duty,  or  Religion. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserts,  that  that,  which  is  not  matter,  is  nothing* 

Mr.  Blount  insinuates,  that  there  ai'6  two  independent  and 
eternal  Beings ;  one  good,  the  other  evil. 

Mr.  Hume,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Uluverae 
proceeded  from  a  Cause ; 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  infinitely  wise  andl 
good; 

That  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a 
defect. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  God  is  possessed  of  no  moral  Attribute 
discoverable  by  us ; 

That  God  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men ; 
and 

That  God  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men ;  or,  if 
he  does,  he  only  regards  collective  bodies  of  men,  and  not  indi- 
viduals. 

Here  we  see  it  directly  taught,  that  if  there  be  a  God,  matter 
is  the  only  God ;  that  there  is  no  evidence,  that  the  Universe 
proceeded  from  a  Cause ;  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
it ;  that  God  has  no  discoverable  moral  perfection ;  that  what  we 
call  moral  perfections,  such  as  holiness,  truth,  justice,  and  good- 
ness, may  be  mere  defects ;  that  God  concerns  not  himself  with 
the  affairs  or  conduct  of  individual  men,  and  of  courte  not  with 
the  affairs  ef  communities ;  that  he  does  n^  even  determi|ie  their 
existence ;  andof  course  as  we  came  into  eidstence  without  him, 
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vre  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  We  are  also  taught,  that  Salva- 
tion is  ridiculous^  that  prayer  is  a  fault,  or  sin,  that  dependence, 
trust,  and  resignation,  are  no  parts  of  Religion,  and  that  all  Reli- 
gions are  alike.  Of  course  we  are  taught,  that  there  is  rationally 
no  such  thing  as  piety ;  no  such  thing  as  a  God,  the  object  of  pie- 
ty ;  or  if  there  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  his  existence ; 
and,  if  this  be  given  up,  that  he  is  not  a  moral  being ;  neither  just^ 
sincere,  good,  or  holy  ;  of  course  that  he  is  destitute  of  all  amia- 
bleness,  all  desert  of  love,  or  veneration.  To  close  the  schemet 
we  are  informed  that  all  religions  are  alike,  equally  estimable, 
equally  rational,  equally  useful :  that  the  Religion  of  Carthage, 
and  of  all  other  Heathen  countries,  which  demanded  and  sanc- 
tioned the  butchery  of  human  hecatombs;  the  Religion  of  E^pt, 
which  prostrated  millions  of  reasonable  beings  before  a  calf,  a  cat, 
a  crocodile,  a  duck,  a  frog,  a  rat,  a  leek,  or  an.  onion  ;  the  Reli- 
gion of  Babylon,  of  Paphos,  and  of  Hindostan,  which  prostituted 
annually,  as  an  act  of  solemn  public  worship,  vii^ins  and  matrons 
innumerable  to  the  casual  lust  of  every  traveller,  or  to  the  stated 
brutism  of  a  herd  of  lechers,  selected  for  the  pollution ;  that  the 
worship  of  an  adulterer,  ^  strumpet,  a  butcher,  or  a  thief;  is  the 
same  with  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal Jehovah,  the  only  Great,  the  only  Wise,  the  only  Good,  and 
with  the  Religion,  which  prompts  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart 
and  soul,  and  strength,  and  understanding,  and  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves. 

The  manner,  in  which  Infidel  Philosophy  has.  regarded  truth, 
justice,  and  kindness  to  our  fellow-men,  will  be  easily  shown  from 
their  own  declarations  also. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserts,  that  a  Ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obliga- 
tion of  truth,  or  justice,  to  his  subjects,  and  that  he  can  do  no 
wrong ; 

That  a  man,  believing  Christ  in  his  heart,  may  lawfully  deny 
him  before  the  magistrate ; 

That  every  Man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  get 
them  by  forc^  if  he  can. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishments, is  noxious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it. 
(Of  Cfmrse,  &•  far  as  «ivil  government  operates  on  man,  it  is  nox^ 
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ious  to  virtae,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it.  Yet  Mr.  Hobbes 
makes  obedience  to  Government,  through  fear,  the  only  virtue, 
or  right  conduct.) 

Mr.  Hume  supports  the  lawfulness  of  suicide  on  this,  as  one 
principal  ground,  that  it  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  be- 
cause it  takes  place.  Of  course,  whatever  takes  place  is  con- 
formable to  the  will  of  God.  Falsehood,  therefore,  injustice, 
murder,  revenge,  tyranny,  fraud,  and  every  other  crime,  are  con* 
formable  to  the  will  of  God,  for  they  all  take  place. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  teaches,  that  Ambition,  the  Lust  of  Power, 
Avarice,  and  Sensuality,  may  all  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they  can 
be  safely  gratified. 

Voltaire  requests  D^AIembert  to  tell  in  his  behalf  a  direct  fake- 
hood. 

D'Alembert  informs  Voltaire,  that  he  has  told  this  falsehood. 

In  these  opinions,  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  to  our  fellow- 
men,  are  plainly  destroyed,  the  obligation  to  them  wholly  remov- 
ed, and  every  violation  of  them  justified.  If  a  man  may  utter 
falsehood,  where  Religion,  or  a  friend,  is  concerned,  he  may  law- 
fully utter  it  on  every  occasion,  and  to  every  person.  If  all  have 
a  right  to  all  things,  none  can  do  any  wrong.  If  that  which  takes 
place,  is  right  because  it  takes  place,  wrong  cannot  take  place.* 
If  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  and  sensuality,  may  be 
lawfully  gratified,  when  they  can  be  safely  gratified,  all  crimes 
against  our  fellow-men  may  be  lawfulljf  perpetrated,  because  all, 
which  are  called  crimes  of  this  nature,  are  merely  gratifications  of 
one  or  other  of  these  passions. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  manner,  in  which  these  Philosophen 
have  considered  self-government. 

Lord  Herbert  declares,  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  smaH 
grounds,  to  be  condemned,  who  sin  by  bodily  constitution ;  and 

That  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is  no  more  to  be  blamed, 
flian  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  sleepiness  prodttc- 
ed  by  the  Lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbes,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  get  all  things  if  he  can. 

Doctor  Tindal,  that  every  man  must  form  for  himself  his  rule  of 
moral  conduct,  and  change  it  as  his  circumstances  change. 
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Mr.  Hume,  that  Female  InfideKty,  when  known,  is  a  smatt 
thing,  when  unknown,  nothing ; 

That  Adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  flie  ad- 
vantages of  life ; 

That  pride  and  self- valuation  are  virtues ; 

That  self-denial  and  humility  are  not  virt^ies,  but  useless  and 
mischievous ;  that  they  harden  the  heart,  stupefy  the  understaad- 
ing,  and  sour  the  temper. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  teaches  that  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty, 
is  a  vain  desire  of  showing  ourselves  superior  to  mere  animals. 

That  Adultery,  Incest,  Polygamy,  and  lewdness  of  every  kind 
and  degree,  except  incest  between  the  nearest  relations,  are  war- 
niiited  by  the  Law,  or  Religion,  which  he  considers  as  the  only 
Religion,  or  Law,  of  mankind^  &c.  &c. 

These  and  the  preceding  declarations  clearly  and  directly  aa- 
thovizethe  full  indulgence  of  every  passion  and  appetite,  and  an- 
nihilate the  existence  of  crime,  and  the  possibibty  of  virtue.  Yet 
allibese  are  sokmnly  taught  as  rules  of  life,  and  as  parts  of  the 
will  of  the  Infinite  God. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  They  have  eventually  taught  the  same 
tUags,  in  assertions  less  direct,  and  yet  by  irresistible  in^icatioa 
supporting  the  same  conduct.  The  doctrine,  that  a  Maa  is  an 
animal,  or  that  he  is  a  machine,  is  a  complete  subversion  of  mo- 
rality. No  man  ever  believed  an  ox,  a  mill,  or  a  coach-wheel,  to 
be  a  oftoral  being.  The  same  effects  are  produced  by  the  light 
and  indiflferent  manner,  in  which  moral  subjects  are  regatdiad  in 
many  doctrines  of  these  Philosophers :  as,  when  civil  law  is  madfe 
the  sole  foundation  of  right  and  wrong,  the  magistrate  the  sole 
judge  of  religious  truth,  and  the  sole  source  of  religious  oUigatioo, 
as  by  Hobbes  and  Shaftesbury ;  and  when  health,  taper  legs,  and 
broad  she«Uersare  declared  to  be  virtues  by  Hume. 

in  these  and  other  similar  declarations  Philosophers  clearly 
pvove,  that  they  are  wholly  indifferent  to  vice  and  virtue,  sin  and 
holiness,  and  to  all  their  amazing  effects.  This  indifference  they 
holdout  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  with  respect  to  the  great  body 
of  moral  principles.  No  sentiment  is  more  insinuating  than  this. 
None  more  insensibly,  or  surely,  steals  upon  the  heart ; 
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more  thoroagbly  depraves  the  cliaracter ;  none  more  certainfy 
conducts  te  niserj  and  ruin. 

The  Bame  wretched  consequence  is  fatally  derived  jfrom  the 
ridicule,  which  they  cast  upon  every  thing  religious,  virtuous,  or 
serious* 

Unsatisfied,  however,  with  all  these  efforts,  and  convinced,  that 
a  future  state  of  man  must,  if  it  exist,  be  a  state  of  reward  to  vir- 
tue,  and  of  pumshment  to  sin ;  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  must  be 
preseat  to  see  every  sin,  and  every  virtue,  and  disposed  to  reward 
the  one,  and  punish  the  other ;  and  that,  of  course,  there  must  be 
a  judgment,  and  a  recompense ;  they  have  a(^lied  themselves, 
with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  overthrow  the  be- 
fief,  and  terminate  the  existence,  of  these  troths. 

Thus  Mr.  f  lobbes  declares,  that  that,  which  is  not  matter,  is 
nothing.  « 

Mr.  Blount,  that  the  Soul  is  probably  material. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  pun* 
ishment,  cannot  consist  with  virtue* 

Mr.  Collins,  that  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortaL 

Mr.  Chabb,  that  the  arguments  for  the  MsmortaNty  of  the  So«l 
ate  wholly  unsatisfttctory,  and  that  it  is  probably  material ;  and 

That  meo  will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety,  or  ingratitode, 
to  God ;  nor  for  their  injustice,  or  unkindness,  to  each  other ;  hot 
only  for  injuries  to  the  public ;  and 

Hint  even  this  is  uncertain,  and  useless ; 
•  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  Soul  of  man  is  a  machine ;  and  that  it  is 
UBveasooable  to  believe  an  Intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  &c. 

Lord  BoKogbroke,  that  God  does  not  concern  himself  wifb  the 
aiUrs  of  men  at  all ;  or  if  he  does,  he  regards  only  collectfve  bo« 
dies  of  men ; 

That  he  punishes  none  but  through  the  magistrate ;  and 

l%at  the  Soul  is  material  and  mortal. 

And  the  National  Convention  of  France, 

That  death  is  an  eternal  sleep. 

Thus  by  Infidel  Philosopl^  ia  every  hope  t&ken  away  from 
Virtue^  mkI  every  feai'  §K>m  Vice,  however  multipiied,  or  aban- 
skoed.  This  has  indeed  been  the  sum  of  all  the  puvposes  of  this 
Philosophy.    The  belief  and  the  hope  of  fhture  rewards,  and  the 
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belief  and  the  dread  of  future  punishments,  are  the  substance  of 
all  which  they  call  superstition.  To  remove  these  from  men, 
and  especiail)'  the  latter,  they  have  studied  and  laboured  most  as- 
siduously for  ages. 

Should  they  succeed  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  what  most  be 
file  consequences  ?  Men  will  be  left  with  all  the  instructions 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  vice,  which  have  been  recited,  and 
innumerable  others  of  the  same  nature,  given  by  these,  and  the 
whole  train  of  Philosophers;  with  all  the  proofs  of  the  insigni- 
ficance  and  the  non-existence  of  virtue;  with  the  general  license 
to  plunder,  to  defraud,  to  deceive,  and  to  pollute ;  and  with  no 
other  restraint  bot  civil  law,  or  private  honour :  Law,  which  can- 
not know  one,  in  a  hundred,  of  the  crimes,  which  men  commit : 
Honour,  which  even  in  a  Christian  state  of  society,  sustained  by 
many  virtuous  men,  and  strengthened  by  prevailiig  moral  opinions 
auspicious  to  virtue  and  alarming  to  vice,  will  not  either  restrain,  or 
regard,  one  crime  in  a  thousand :  i  f  onour,  which,  in  the  state  of 
Society  thus  accomplished,  amidst  rulers.  Philosophers,  and  other 
men  of  influence,  thoroughly  initiated  in'  these  doctrines,  and 
amidst  the  universal  depravity  of  communities,  would  know  no 
distinction  between  virtue  and  convenience,  between  crimes  and 
disagreeables*  How  soon  would  law  and  government  lose  that 
authority  and  energy  which  are  now  chiefly  sustained  by  appeals 
to  the  presence,  the  will,  and  the  agency,  of  a  Ruler  ail  present, 
all  powerful,  and  unchangeably  and  infinitely  opposed  to  every 
iniquity?  How  soon  would  man,  ceasing  to  reverence  his  God, 
cease  to  regard  his  neighbour  ?  How  soon  would  every  moral, 
every  natural,  tie  be  dissolved,  every  motive  to  justice,  truth,  and 
benevolence,  be  lost,  and  every  attempt  to  confine  passion  and 
appetite  within  any  bounds  be  forgotten  ?  Virtue  and  Vice,  as 
objects  of  human  esteem,  would  change  their  places,  and  their 
characters.  Pride  would  then  be  real  virtue,  the  Lust  of  power 
real  greatness,  and  Avarice  real  honour*  The  seat  of  Justice 
would  be  the  nest  of  plunder  and  robbery,  and  the  edifices  of 
learning  cells  of  studied  iniquity,  where  methodized  sin  would  be 
the  science,  and  sagacious,  perpetration  the  art.  The  private 
dwelling  would  be  converted  into  a  brothel,  and  the  venerable 
matron  and  the  snowy  virgin  would  change  characters  with  the 
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bawd  and  the  strumpet ;  and  the  purity,  the  happiness,  ^nd  the 
hopes,  of  mankind,  would  be  buried  under  a  promiscuous  and  uni- 
versal concubinage. 

Were  Philosophy  less  exceptionable  in  its  doctrines,  and  less 
favourably  inclined  to  vice,  still,  in  its  attempts  to  restrain  vice, 
and  encourage  virtue,  it  would  foe  totally  weak  and  ine£Eicacious. 
Every  Individual  Philosopher  utters  many  errors  with  the  same 
breath  and  in  the  same  discourse,  in  which  he  utters  also  some 
truths.  Every  individual  contradicts,  ridicules,  and  calumniates, 
every  other  individual ;  and  every  sect  every  other  sect.  Thus 
truth  and  falsehood  come  from  the  same  mouth  with  equal  gravi- 
ty and  force ;  and  the  contrary  systems  of  the  combatants,  are 
on  the  one  hand,  derived  from  sources  equally  respectable,  and, 
on  the  other,  are  equally  the  objects  of  obloquy  and  derision,  mu- 
tually and  successfully  employed.  As  teachers,  they  have  no  au- 
thority, possess  no  power,  can  employ  no  sanction,  and  promise 
no  reward.  The  only  support  of  their  systems  is  argument ;  of- 
ten so  abstruse,  as  to  be  understood  imperfectly  by  themselves, 
and  not  at  all  by  most  men  ;  often  so  weak  and  futile,  as  to  pro- 
duce no  eiiect,  beside  contempt  and  ridicule;  often  so  opposed 
by  contrary  arguments,  as  to  be  left  without  force,  or  influence ; 
and  always  so  uninteresting  as  to  be  neither  read,  nor  r^arded, 
by  the  body  of  mankind.  This  support  their  example  effectually 
destroys ;  for  no  nian  will  believe,  that  the  Philosophy,  which 
when  heartily  embraced  does  not  render  its  author  better,  but 
leaves  him  worse,  than  multitudes  of  those,  who  are  without  it, 
can  be  either  useful  or  true. 

The  single  phrase — Thus  saith  the  Lord,^come8  home  to 
every  serious  man,  with  a  force  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  all 
which  Philosophers  have  ever  said,  or  will  ever  say.  The 
Teacher,  here,  can  neither  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  His  au- 
thority to  enjoin,  his  knowledge  to  discern,  his  disposition  and  his 
power  to  reward  obedience  is  intmutable  and  boundless.  Here 
something  is  presented  to  the  itiind,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
arrest  its  attention,  to  rouse  its  hopes,  and  to  command  its  efforts. 
To  disobedience  the  same  attributes  present  a  combination  of 
motives,  efficacious  to  alarm,  and  to  deter.     In  the  full  view  of 
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these  attributes,  sin  is  perpetrated  only  with  a  trembliiig  hand, 
and  an  aching  heart. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts,  which  Philosc^hy  can  make  to 
dissuade  men  from  vice,  the  single  human  conclusion  will  ever 
be,  *^  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'^  Some  of  the 
ancients,  at  times,  made  efforts  of  this  nature ;  but  thejr  were 
sickly  in  their  origin,  and  momentary  in  their  operations ;  with- 
<Hit  eneigy,  and  without  effect ;  an  amusement  to  the  fancy,  but 
not  a  melioration  of  the  heart •  The  modern  Philosophy,  uninter- 
ested in  the  subject,  or  discouraged  by  the  attempts  of  its  prede- 
cessors, has  joined  in  the  general  cry,  and  determined  to  encour- 
age and  sanction  this  limited  pursuit  of  good.  Its  doctrines,  its 
aignments,  its  examples,  have  licensed  and  defended  guilty  plea- 
sore,  pleasure  confined  to  the  present  life,  the  pleasure  of  sinners, 
the  pleasure  of  animals.  Before  its  pestilential  breath,  as  man 
before  the  Simoom  of  Nubia,  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  have 
sickened,  fallen,  and  died ;  while  vice,  like  the  fabled  Upas  of  Java, 
has  in  the  same  rank  atmosphere  vigorously  diffused  its  branches, 
shot  op  its  in&nt  stems,  and  corrupted  and  destroyed,  around  it, 
whatever  had  the  principles  or  the  promise  of  life. 

3.  Infidel  Philosophy  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  support  it- 
self, nor  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  great  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  have  not, 
J  apprehend,  been  at  all  seriously  affected  by  the  attacks  of  Infi- 
dels. The  Necessity  of  admitting  the  History  of  the  Scriptares, 
and  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures, 
arising  from  the  admission  of  the  Scriptural  History;  The  Aigu- 
ments  from  Prophecy;  from  Miracles;  from  the  Character  of 
Christ ;  from  the  Origination  of  the  New  Testament  by  uneducat- 
ed men ;  from  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles ;  from 
the  erection  and  progress  of  Christianity  ;  from  the  Authenticity 
and  Genuineness  of  the  Scriptures ;  from  their  pore,  harmonioos, 
-and  sublime  Character ;  and  from  the  present  state  of  the  Jews; 
have  in  no  instance  been  solidly  answered.  . 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  any  answer  of  any 
Infidel  to  a  capital  ai^ument  in  support  of  Revelation,  which  has 
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gained*  80  great  applause,  or  receiyed,  for  tiie  time,  so  general 
and  confident  reliance  from  Philosophers,  as  Mr.  Hume's  celebrat- 
ed Essay  on  Miracles.  In  the  Introduction  to  it,  Mr.  Hume  says, 
**  Ik  ftatiers  himself^  he  has  discovered  an  argument,  whkh  will 
prove  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  stqfersHHous  delusionJ^^ 
But  since  tiie  Essays  on  the  same  subject  by  Adams,  Campbell, 
Farmar  and  Price,  have  been  published,  and  read,  the  applause 
and  the  reliance  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn.  I 
have  been  mfermed,  that  Mr.  Hume  himself  considered  Doctor 
Campbell's  Answer  to  him  as  conclusive  against  him.  If  this 
most  ingenious  performance  of  the  ablest  Infidel,  by  fertile  ablest, 
who  has  hitherto  appeared,  has  been  so  impotent  to  its  purpose, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  rest  may  be  easily  determined. 

There  is,  also,  anotiier  argument,  drawn  fh>m  the  comparative 
character  of  Christians,  and  Infidels,  which  may  be  alleged  with  a 
ibrce,  incapable  of  being  obviated.  The  weight  of  virtue  haa 
been  wholly  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  All  moral  truth  is  fairly 
tried  by  its  influence  on.  mankind.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper- 
ly or  more  forcibly  contrasted,  than  tiie  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  tendency  of  Infidel  Philosophy;  and 
nothing  can  more  stroi^ly  illustrate  this  contrast,  than  the  oppo* 
site  lives  of  Christians  and  Infidels.  The  life  of  St.  Paul,  alone, 
puts  all  Infidelity  out  of  countenance.  The  early  Christians  in 
general,  even  as  represented  by  many  of  their  most  respectable 
enemies,  have  no  parallels  in  the  annals  of  Infidelity.  From  the 
infancy  of  tfie  Christian  church  to  the  present  time,  in  all  periods 
some,  and  in  most  periods  many.  Christians  have  worn  the  same 
character.  In  our  own  land,  and  in  every  neighbourhood,  may 
be  found  daily  &ose,  who  adorn  the  human  name  with  all  the  vir- 
tues, which  Infidels  have  at  any  time  professed,  and  with  many  of 
a  superior  kind,  to  which  they  have  never  formed  a  pretension. 
So  evident  is  the  want  of  morals  on  the  part  of  Infidels,  in  this 
country,  generally,  that  to  say — ^^  A  man  is  an  InfideP^ — is  under- 
stood, of  course,  as  a  declaration,  that  he  is  a  plainly  iaimoral 
man.  On  the  contrary,  to  say — ^^  A  man  is  a  true  or  real  Chris- 
tian'^— is  universally  understood  as  a  declaration,  that  he  is  a  man 
dlsttnguishedly  virtuous.    This  phraseology  has  its  origin  in  the 
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experience,  and  common  senses  of  mankiad,  and  maybe  fiuiiy  as- 
sumed as  complete  evidence  of  the  sentiment  allied*. 

That  this  Philosophy  is  undible  to  support  itself,  is  evident  from 
its  progress.  Philosophers,  as  has  been  remarked,  have,  from 
the  beginning,  changed  continually  the  Infidel  system.  The  doc- 
trines, which  Herbert  and  Tindal  declared  to  be  so  evident,  that 
God  could  not  make  them  more  evident,  were  wholly  giveo  ap, 
as  untenable,  by  Hume ;  and  the  Scepticism  of  Hume  sustained 
no  higher  character  in  the  mind  of  D'Alembert.  Mere  Infidelity 
gave  up  Natural  Religion,  and  Atheism  mere  Infidelity.  Atheism 
is  the  system,  at  present  in  vogue.  What  will  succeed  it,  cannot 
be  foreseen.  One  consolation,  however,  attends  the  subject; 
and  that  is — No  other  system  can  be  so  groundless,  so  despica- 
ble,  or  so  completely  ruinous  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

The  conduct  of  Philosophers  in  opposing  their  antagonists,  and 
in  supporting  themselves,  has  been  alike,  and  has  alike  evinced 
the  weakness  of  their  cause,  in  both  respects.  Each  efibrt  has 
bad,  as  was  to  be  expected,  its  day  of  applause  and  adoption,  and 
has  then  given  up  its  place,  and  importance,  to  a  succecnling  ef- 
fort. Succeeding  Philosophers,  instead  of  relying  on  the  aigu- 
ments,  or  systems,  of  their  predecessors,  have  laboriously  devised 
new  ones.  Each  relies  apparently,  and  perhaps  firmly,  upon  hid 
own ;  but  is  of  course  forsaken  by  those,  who  come  after  him. 
The  weight,  which  they  have  had,  for  a  time,  has  been  therefore 
casual ;  the  weight  of  novelty,  fashion,  and  currency,  and  the  re- 
sult of  ingenuity  and  celebrity  *,  not  the  weight  of  truth  and  evi- 
dence, nor  the  result  of  serious  and  permanent  conviction.  Were 
succeeding  Philosophers  satisfied  with  either  the  opposition,  or 
the  doctrines  of  their  predecessors,  they  would  of  course  have  in- 
sisted anew  on  their  arguments,  and  systems ;  explained  more 
fully  the  parts  and  nature  of  each,  and  obviated  the  answers  of 
their  adversaries.  Convinced  of  the  truth  and  rectitude  of  what 
liad  been  done  before,  they  would  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
exert  themselves  in  its  defence.  Natural  Religion,  or  Theism, 
would  now  have  been  the  great  reliance  of  Infidels,  and  all  their 
arguments  would  have  been  directed  to  its  support.    The  Atbe- 
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ists  feel,  at  the  present  time,  a  triumphant  confidence  in  the  per- 
manency of  their  system ;  the  Theists,  a  few  years  since,  felt 
equally  satisfied  of  the  continuance  of  theirs.  This  confidence  in 
both  was  equally  well  founded.  There  is  now  all  the  probability, 
that  those,  who  are  to  come,  will  desert  Atheism,  which  there  was 
a  little  while  since,  that  the  present  system  would  desert  Theism. 
Yet  now  the  French  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  declare, 

*  that  a  people  of  Theists  will  necessarily  become  Revelationists. 
The  insolence  and  ridicule,  exhibited  universally  by  Infidel 
Writers,  is,  at  least  to  my  view,  a  strong  indication  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  of  the  insufficiency 
of  their  arguments.  Men  who  feel  their  cause  to  be  good,  and 
their  means  of  support  to  be  strong,  usually  discover  moderation 
and  decency  in  the  management.  A  strong  man  is  usually  mild, 
and  civil ;  a  weak  one,  to  conceal  his  weakness,  is  often  petulant 
and  blustering.  Were  Infidels  satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  and  the  soundness  of  their  arguments,  they  would  not,  it 
is  presumed*  so  often  resort  to  ridicule  instead  of  reasoning,  nor 
intrench  themselves  behind  insolence  and  contempt,  instead  of 
facts  and  evidence.  In  any  other  case,  this  conduct  would  be 
deemed  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the  cause,  and  of  doubt  in  its  ad- 
vocates. 

As  the  great  arguments  in  support  of  Christianity  remain  in  full 
force,  it  is  rationally  concluded,  that  they  will  ever  so  remain, 
lafidel  Philosophers,  in  great  numbers,  of  the  utmost  enmity  to 
the  Christian  cause,  of  eminent  industry,  and  of  as  considerable 

'  ingenuity  as  will  probably  be  found  hereafter,  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  their  attacks  on  Revelation.  As  they 
have  hitherto  failed  of  success,  it  is  fairly  presumed,  that  they  will 

'  finally  fail.  Almost  all  the  topics  of  opposition  have  been  tho- 
roughly explored,  and  the  most  effectual  use  made  of  them, 
which  is  practicable.  Hence  they  will  probably  gain  little  addi- 
tional strength  on  the  side  of  argument.  More  influence,  and 
inofe  converts,  they  may  not  improbably  gain.  The  present 
time  is  supposed  to  be  marked  in  Prophecy,  as  an  eminent  sea- 
son of  delusion ;  and  the  delusion  has  not,  hitheKo,  reached  the 
bounds  predicted.  But  to  gain  these  is  a  very  diflferent  thing 
from  acquiring  additional  strength  from  reason  and  evidence. 
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To  a  serious  and  candid  man  the  fact,  abave  recited,  wamt  ap- 
pear of  high  importance.  He  cannot  bat  see,  that  Cbrifitianitjr 
has  been  attacked  bj  a  numerous  host  of  enemies,  ardent,  iiidiifi- 
trious,  and  ingenious,  through  a  long  period,  with  unremitted  ef* 
forts,  and  on  every  side.  No  measure  has  been  left  untried,  no 
means  of  success  unexplored,  and  no  kind  of  bostihty  scrapled. 
Its  strength  has  therefore  been  proved.  Such  a  man  will  feel  of 
course,  that  Christianity  must  resist  successfully  every  fiiture  «- 
sault,  and  diat  it  will  be  early  enough  to  doubt  of  its  fimnesB, 
when  its  pillars  shall  begin  to  be  shaken,  and  its  foundation  to  be 
undermined. 

4.  Philosophy  will  not,  and  Christianity  will,  iocreaae  ywr 
comfort,  and  lessen  your  distresses  here,  and  save  you  from  mi- 
sery, and  confer  on  you  happiness,  hereafter. 

From  the  observations  already  made,  you  must  have  ciearij 
perceived,  that  Philosophy  furnishes  you  with  no  directory  to  re- 
gulate your  moral  conduct,  no  scheme  of  the  duties  of  life.  As 
pure  Theism,  or  Natural  Religion,  it  teaches  not  a  duty,  which 
IS  not  unspeakably  better  taught  by  the  Scriptures ;  while  it  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  very  many,  which,  when  taught,  are  seen  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  knows  not,  it  cannot  know,  what 
service,  what  worship,  is  acceptable  to  God,  or  whether  any  can 
be  accepted.  It  sees  all  men  to  be  sinners,  and  yet  knows  not, 
that  sinners  can  be  forgiven,  or  reinstated  in  the  cbaraeter  and 
condition  of  faithful  subjects  of  the  government  of  God*  If  dua  he 
possible,  it  knows  not  how,  when,  or  where.  Of  sancti<MiB  to  en- 
force, and  motives  to  encourage  obedience,  it  is  destitute  aad  beg- 
.  gaied.  To  the  peace,  which  sprii^  from  the  conscioua  perfam- 
ance  of  duty  it  is  a  stranger;  and  in  the  joy,  which  flows  from 
hopeful  acceptance  with  God,  it  shares  net,  ev^n  as  a  guest.  Un- 
der these  disadvantages,  you  will  not  wonder,  that  it  lingers  and 
languishes  in  its  course,  and  halts  at  a  distance  from  Ae  gate  of 
virtue. 

As  mere  Infidelity,  it  teaches  nothing  but  to  contest  all  priAoi- 
pleS|  and  to  adopt  none.  As  Scepticism,  it  is  an  ocean  of  dottbt 
9mA  agitation,  in  which  Uiere  are  no  soundings,  and  to  which  Aese 
is  no  shore.  As  Animalism  and  Atheism  it  completes  the  range 
and  ruin  of  man,  which,  in  its  preceding  forms,  it  bad  so  «iocetfs- 
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fnUy  begun.  It  now  holds  oat  tbe  laak  Circean  draught,  and 
seada  tbe  deluded  wfetobes,  who  are  allured  to  taate^  to  bristle  and 
wallow  with  the  swine,  to  play  tricks  with  the  monkey,  to  rage 
and  cend  with  the  tiger,  and  to  putrify  into  nothii^  with  the  hefd 
of  kindred  brutes* 

^Christianity,  with  an  influence  infinitely  more  benevolent,  en- 
hances the  value  of  your  present  life  beyond  the  search  of  calcu- 
latioQ.  it  informs  you,  that  you  are  the  intelligent  and  moral 
cieatures  of  the  All-perfect  Jbhovah,  who  made,  who  preserves, 
who  rales  the  Universe,  who  is  present  in  all  places,  who  beholds 
all  things  ;  who  is  eternal  and  immutable ;  infinitely  benevolent, 
infinitely  beneficent ;  the  faithful  friend  of  the  virtuous ;  the  un- 
cfaangping  enemy  of  sin ;  the  rewarder,  and  the  reward,  of  all  rd- 
turning  sinners,  who  diligently  seek  him.  In  this  character  it 
presents  to  you  a  direct,  clear,  and  perfect  system  of  rules  for  all 
your  moral  conduct ;  rules  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  actii^ ; 
rules,  reaching  every  possible  case,  and  removing  every  rational 
doubt.  Here  is  no  uncertainty,  no  wavering,  no  tossing  on  the 
billowB  of  anxiety,  no  plunging  into  the  gulph  of  despair*  Your 
path  is  a  straight  and  beaten  way,  and,  were  you  way*faring  men, 
and  fools,  you  need  not  err  therein. 

Aayou  pass  through  the  various  stsg^  of  your  journey,  you 
are  furaiehed  with  aids  and  motives  infinite,  to  check  your  delays, 
to  reeall  your  wanderings,  to  cheer  fatigue,  to  refresh  your  lan- 
guor, to  lessen  your  difficulties,  to  renew  your  strength,  and  to 
prolong  your  perseverance  to  the  end.  Should  you  at  any  thne, 
tbfong^  ignorance,  inattention,  or  allurement,  dangerously  di« 
▼eige  from  your  course,  a  sweet  and  charming  Voice  behind  yob 
cries,  '^  This  is<the  way,  walk  ye  therein.'' 

In  the  sublime  character  of  moral  subjects  of  tbe  All-ruling 
God,  you  are  called  to  a  life  of  obedience  and  virtue.  Sinners, 
indeed,  you  are :  and  as  such,  in  the  eye  of  ^Natural  Religion  are 
condemned  and  lost ;  but  in  the  Scriptures  you  are  taught,  that  motft 
detiglrtfol  of.  all  truths,  that  you  may  rise  again  to  the  character,  and 
the  blessing,of  those,  who  have  never  &llen;  and  may  thusrise  upoa 
jeonditions,  which,  if  guided  by  wisdom,  you  would  yourselves  have 
diosen,  as  the  most  easy,  the  most  reasonable,  tiie  most  desira^ 
ble,  of  all  conditions  *,  upon  conditions,  which  are  distinguMied 
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Uessiogs  in  HbewMelres,  and  the  beginning  of  blessings,  which  will 
multiplj  forever.  A  scheme  of  duty  is  proposed  to  70a,  and  re- 
quired of  you ;  but  every  part  of  it  is  at  once  useful  and  deligbtAiL 
From  the  performance  of  it  will  daily  and  infallibly  spring  the 
peace  of  an  approving  mind,  the  dignity  of  conscious  virtue,  the 
retreat  of  gloomy  apprehensioo,  and  the  dawn  of  radiant  hope, 
the  day-star  of  endless  life. 

Should  you  hereafter  have  families,  your  communication  of  the 
principles,  and  your  practice  of  the  duties,  of  Christianity  will 
beyond  all  things  else,  insure  to  you  domestic  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty.  Your  households  will  assume  the  same  dignified  character, 
and  share  in  the  same  requisite  enjoyments.  All  will  love,  es- 
teem, and  befriend,  and  be  loved,  esteemed,  and  befriended. 
Your  interests,  designs,  and  pursuits,  will  be  noble  and  virtuous, 
the  parents  of  concord  and  happiness.  To  the  ties  of  natural  af- 
fection will  be  superadded  the  benevolence,  and  the  brotherly 
love,  of  the  Gospel ;  and  these  will  animate,  refine,  and  eialt 
every  affection,  and  every  purpose,  will  bring  daily  consolation 
and  enduring  joy,  and  will  prove  the  delightful  forerunners  ot  fu- 
ture beatitude. 

The  Friends,  who  visit  you,- will  esteem  and  love  you,  for  fliey 
will  find  in  your  character  something  to  be  esteemed  and  loved. 
They  will  also  be  friends,  of  the  best  character,  will  most  cordial- 
ly return  your  kind  offices,  and  will  most  richly  merit  and  lasting- 
ly retain  your  confidence.  They  will  be  friends  here,  and  firiends 
forever. 

To  the  neighbourhoods  around  you,  you  will  be,  and  will  be  es- 
teemed, benefactors  and  blessings.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the  out- 
cast, the  friendless,  and  the  disconsolate,  will  especially,  acknow- 
ledge you  as  their  patrons.  Enemies  you  will  find  ;  for  the  per- 
formance of  your  duty  will  oppose  lust,  and  restrain  corruption ; 
but  they  will  be  such  enemies,  as,  without  a  total  change  of  their 
character,  a  good  man  would  not  wish  to  be  his  friends.  Every 
vicious  man  will  feel  his  inferiority  to  you  with  pain,  and  experi- 
ence deep  mortification  in  knowing,  that  he  cannot  look  you  in 
the  face  with  a  composed  countenance,  and  steady  eye.  Com- 
pare your  friends  with  your  enemies,  and  you  will  find  nothing  to 
be  regretted. 
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Nor  will  you  be  less  asefal  to  your  Country*  Rational  Free- 
dom cannot  be  preserved  without  the  aid  of  Christianity.  Not  a 
proof  is  found  in  the  experience,  not  a  probability  is  presented  to 
the  judgment,  of  man,  that  Infidelity  can  support  a  free,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  efficient  government.  In  this  country,  the  freest, 
and  the  happiest,  which  the  world  has  hitherto  seen,  the  whole 
system  of  pohcy  originated,  has  continued,  and  stands,  on  the 
single  basis  of  Christianity.  Good  subjects  have  been  formed 
here  by  forming  good  men ;  and  none  but  good  subjects  can  long 
be  governed  by  persuasion.  The  learning,  peace,  mild  inters 
course,  and  universally  happy  state  of  society,  enjoyed  here,  all 
own  the  same  origin*  Would  you  preserve  these  blessings  during 
your  own  lives,  would  you  hand  them  down  to  posterity,  increas* 
ing  multitudes  of  those  who  are  not  Christians,  and  all  those  who 
are,  with  one  voice  tell  you,  '^  Embrace  Christianity.'' 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention,  or  my  wish,  to  flatter  you  with 
hopes  of  unmingled  happiness  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  This  world 
has  ever  been  and  still  is,  a  vale  of  tears.  Want,  pain,  sorrow,  dis- 
ease, and  death,  are  constant  tenants  of  this  unhappy  soil,  and  fre- 
quent inmates  of  every  human  dwelling.  To  aid  the  suiferer,  to 
sustain,  and  to  vanquish,  these  unfriendly  visitors,  Christianity  fur- 
nishes the  peace,  the  patience,  and  the  fortitude  of  virtue,  the 
consciousness  of  forgiven  sin,  and  Infinite  complacency,  and  the 
supporting  hope  of  endless  and  evei^rowing  sanctity,  happiness, 
and  glory.  In  every  throbbing  bosom  she  sings,  ^^  This  light  af- 
fliction, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory,  that  shall  be  revealed  hereafter."  The  song  is  the 
song  of  Angels ;  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  God. 

All  these  alleviations  are,  at  a  stroke,  swept  away  by  the  besom 
of  Philosophy.  Like  a  rude,  unfeeling  nurse,  she  approaches  the 
bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  and  tells  the  groaning  sufierer,  that  he  is 
indeed  miserable ;  and  that  he  may  quietly  resolve  to  bear  his 
calamities,  for  they  are  irremediable  and  hopeless.  To  the  des- 
pairing victiins  of  want,  infamy,  and  oppression,  she  extends  her 
hand,  empty  of  comfort,  and  passes  by  on  the  other  side.  The 
Parent,  overwhelmed  by  woe  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  she  cool- 
ly informs,  that  his  tears  and  his  sighs  are  useless,  for  his  favourite 
has  ceased  from  the  light  of  the  living,  and  vanished  foreven     To 
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the  failing  eye  of  the  poor,  desponding,  and  expiring  wretch  die 
hoidfl  out  her  dark  lantern,  and  as  the  only  consolation  which  die 
can  give,  shows  him  the  sullen  region  of  annihilation,  destined  to 
receive  and  wrap  him  in  eternal  and  oblivious  night 

You,  with  the  rest  of  men,  most  suflfer  woe.  Poverty  may  be- 
tide, shame  may  arrest,  pain  may  agonize,  sorrow  may  sink,  dis- 
ease may  waste,  and  death  will  befal  you.  In  all  these  evils  you 
will  seek  for  consolation,  support,  and  hope.  From  Pbiloaofhy 
you  will  find  none.  On  that  solemn  day,  which  is  fiist  approaA- 
ing,  when  you  will  be  extended  upon  the  bed  ot  death,  when  the 
physician  has  bidden  you  adieu,  and  your  friends  are  watching  iinr 
the  parting  gasp,  your  souls  will  cling  to  existence,  will  pant  for 
relief,  and  will  search  the  Universe  for  a  glimmering  of  hope. 
Should  Philosophy  have  been  your  bosom  companion,  and  (he 
arm  on  which  you  have  finally  rested,  you  will  then  know  what 
it  is  to  have  renounced  Religion,  to  look  back  on  a  life  of  sin  with 
agony,  and  forward  to  a  world  of  suspense  with  horror.  Chits- 
tianity,  sighing  her  last  farewell,  and  dropping  her  parting  tear, 
will  retire  in  silence  and  sorrow,  and  will  mourn  with  deep  con* 
passion,  that,  forlorn  and  dreadful  as  was  your  lot,  yon  would  not 
sufier  her  to  allay  your  misery,  and  with  the  lamp  of  hope  li^t 
you  through  your  melancholy  path  into^  the  world  of  futare  being. 

Religion,  on  the  contrary,  feels,  and  proves,  a  regard  lor  tiie 
sorrows  of  man,  infinitely  more  tender,  soothing,  and  supporting. 
Like  the  ftibled  power  of  inchaniment,  she  changes  the  thorny 
couch  into  a  bed  of  down,  closes  with  a  touch  the  wounds  of  the 
soul,  and  converts  a  wilderness  of  woe  into  the  borders  of  Pant- 
disc.  Whenever  you  are  forced  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitteniess, 
Mercy,  at  her  call,  will  stand  by  your  side,  and  mingle  sweellMSS 
with  the  draught ;  while  with  a  voice  of  mildness  and  c<M)solation 
she  will  whisper  to  you,-  that  the  potion,  though  unpleasant,  is  ne- 
cessary and  balsamic ;  that  you  have  diseases  to  be  removed,  and 
morbid  principles  to  be  exterminated ;  and  that  the  unpalatable 
administration  will  assuredly  establish  in  you  health  iraraortah 
The  same  sweetener  of  life  will  accompany  you  to  the  end,  and, 
seating  herself  by  your  dying  bed,  will  draw  aside  the  curtaina  of 
eternity,  will  bid  you  lift  your  closing  eyes  on  the  end  of  sorrow, 
pain^  and  care,  and  in  the  opened  gates  of  peace  and  glory  will 
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poiot  to  you,  in  full  view,  the  friends  of  Christ,  waiting  to  hail 
yoar  arrival. 

That  Christianity  gives  all  these  blessings,  and  gives  them 
certainly ;  that  it  produces  no  loss,  and  great  gain,  in  the  present 
worM  I  ttiat  it  makes  nothing  worse,  and  eveiy  thing  better ;  is 
cleariy  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises,  contain  and  secure  all  this,  and 
much  more.  At  the  same  time,  every  Christian  is  a  witness  to 
thii  truth.  Every  Christian  has,  by  experience,  known  the  plea- 
luros  of  sin,  and,  by  the  same  experience  also,  has  known  the 
pleasures  of  religion.  To  whatever  degree,  therefore,  his  experi- 
ence has  eitended,  he  is  a  complete  judge  of  both*  Many,  very 
many  Christians  have  also  liilly  enjoyed  the  highest  pleasures  of 
science  and  intellect,  and  are  of  course  unexceptionable  judges  of 
these  pleasures.  But  no  Christian  was  ever  found,  who  for  a  mo- 
ment admitted,  that  an/  pleasures  were  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  religion ;  not  one,  who  would  not  say,  that  for  the  loss  of  reli- 
gion worlds  would  be  a  poor  compensation.  In  every  other  case 
this  evidence  would  be  acknowledged  as  complete.  Nor  is  it 
balanced,  or  lessened,  by  any  contrary  evidence.  Infidels  have 
never  tasted  tiie  pleasures  of  religion,  and,  in  the  decision  of  this 
question^  are,  therefore,  #ithout  a  voice. 

With  these  blessings  in  view,  you  will,  I  trust  without  a  sigh, 
leave  to  the  Infidel  his  peculiar  gratifications*  In  every  innocent 
enjoyment  you  can  partake  at  least  as  largely  as  he.  You  will 
not,  therefore,  repine,  that  you  cannot  shine,  at  a  horserace,  bet  at 
a  cockpit,  win  at  a  gaming-table,  riot  at  the  board  of  intemperance, 
drink  deep  at  the  midnight  debauch,  or  steal  to  infamous  enjoy- 
ments at  the  brothel. 

But  the  miMt  important  consideration  is  yet  to  be  suggested ;  a 
consideration  infinitely  awful  and  glorious.  There  may  be  an 
Hereafter.  There  may  be  a  future  Judgment,  a  future  Retribution* 
The  course  of  Sin,  begun  here,  may  continue  forever.  The  seed 
of  virtue,  sown 'in  the  present  world,  and  raised  to  a  young  and ' 
feeble  stem,  may  be  destined  to  growth  immortal.  The  misery, 
produced  here  by  Sin,  may  be  unceasingly  generated  by  the  same 
wretched  cause,  through  ages  which  cannot  end.    The  peace 
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and  joj,  which  virtue  creates,  during  this  transient  life,  the  same 
illustrious  power  may  expand,  and  prolong,  through  an  ever-en* 
laiging  prepress. 

What  the  natural  eye  thus  sees  with  dim  and  probable  vision, 
Christianity,  possessed  of  superior  optics,  discerns,  and  promises, 
with  clear,  prophetic  certainty.  Endless  death  and  endless  life 
are  written  in  full  and  glowing  characters  in  the  book,  sealed  to 
unenlightened  and  unassisted  man  with  seven  seals.  That  book 
a  hand  infinite  and  supreme  unrolls  to  every  humble,  penitent, 
believing  mind,  and  discloses  to  the  enraptured  view  the  page  of 
eternity,  on  which  things  divine  and  immortal  are  pencilled  with 
sun-beams.  ^  residence  finished  with  infinite  workmanship,  em- 
ployments pure  and  ravishing,  a  character  completely  dignified 
and  lovely,  companions  the  first  and  best  in  the  universe,  a  sys- 
tem of  Providence,  composed  wholly  of  good,  refining,  ascending, 
•and  brightening  forever,  and  a  God  8een,Hcnown,  and  enjoyed,  in 
all  his  combined  perfection,  are  there  drawn  in  colours  of  light 
and  life. 

In  the  same  volume  is  disclosed  by  the  same  hand  the  immense 
woe,  destined  to  reward  the  perpetration  of  iniquity,  voluntary 
blindness,  and  immoveable  impenitence.  Allured  and  charm- 
ed by  supreme  endearments,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mind  is,  on 
the  other,  equally  awakened  and  alarmed.  Good  and  evil  pass- 
ing conception,  passing  limits,  are  offered  to  the  choice ;  and  by 
thkt  choice  alone  the  good  may  be  secured,  and  evil  avoided, 
forever. 

With  respect  to  these  amazing  things.  Philosophy  knows  no- 
thing, threatens  nothing,  promises  nothing.  To  Philosophy  the  in- 
visible world  is  an  unknown  vast,  over  which,  like  the  raven  sent 
out  of  the  ark,  she  wanders  with  a  wearied  wing,  seeking  rest,  and 
finding  none.  To  her  exploring  eye,  the  universe  is  one  immense, 
unfathomable  ocean.  Above,  around,  beneath,  all .  is  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  despair.  Her  accounts  are,  like  her  views,  uncer- 
tain and  conjectural  only,  the  foundations  of  no  assent,  no  satis- 
faction. If  you  adhere  to  them,  you  cannot  lose,  and  you  may 
infinitely  gain.  An  infinite  difference  of  possible  good  and  evil, 
therefore,  demands  your  adoption  of  Christianity.     I  need  not 
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place  the  subject  on  higher  ground.  To  every  thinking  man 
there  is,  here,  a  motive  infinite  to  Embrace  Christianity,  and  re- 
ject Infidel  Philosophy. 

if  there  is  a  God,  (and  that  there  is^  is  more  certain,  and  evi- 
dent, than  that  there  is  any  being  beside  one's  self,)  he  is  dioubt- 
less  perfect  in  holiness,  as  well  as  in  power  and  knowledge. 
With  holy  or  virtuous  creatures  he  must  of  course  be  pleased ; 
because  holiness  is  obedience  to  his  will,  and  because  it  is  a  re- 
semblance to  his  character.  As  he  must  be  pleased  with  his  own 
character,  so  he  must  be  pleased  with  his  creatures,  whenever 
th^y  possess  a  character  similar  to  his  own.  Th^t  he  should  not 
be  pleased  to  have  his  will  obeyed  is  impossible.  The  very  sup- 
position, that  the  Ruler  has  a  will,  involves  in  it  necessarily,  that 
he  must  be  pleased  to  be  obeyed.  All  the  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion, all  the  precepts,  are  summed  up  in  this  memorable  sentence/ 
"  Be  ye  holy,  as  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  To  accomplish 
holiness,  or  virtue,  in  man  is  the  single  end  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. Christianity  therefore  teaches,  enjoins,  and  with  infinite 
motives  pursues,  what  reason  dictates  as  the  highest  wisdom  of 
man.  But,  in  all^this,  Infidel  Philosophy  has  no  part,  nor  lot,  nor 
memorial. 

Thus,  in  every  view,  the  state  and  the  prospects  of  the  Chris** 
tian  are  full  of  comfort,  peace,  and  hope,  of  medicines  for  grief, 
and  seasonings  for  joy.  The  present  state  of  the  Infidel  is  desti- 
tute of  both,  and  prospects  he  has  none.  Here,  the  religion  of 
the  Christian  brings  with  it,  in  hand,  worth,  usefulness,  and  digni- 
ty ;  and  hereafter,  in  bright  reversion,  and  through  an  intermina- 
ble progress,  life,  wisdom,  virtue,  happiness,  and  glory.  Philoso- 
phy, on  the  contrary,  adds  to  him,  here,  no  enjoyment,  and  robs 
him  of  the  chief  support  of  suffering ;  and,  beyond  the  grave, 
plunders  him  of  heaven,  and  consigns  him  to  annihilation  and 
despair.* 

*  Since  these  discouraes  were  sent  to  the  press,  [in  1798,]  I  have  seen  a  Work 
lately  published  in  Qroat  Britain,  and  republished  in  America,  written  by  J.  Ro- 
bison,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  tho  Uniyendty  of  Edinburgh,  and  Secre* 
taiy  of  the  Royal  Society  in  that  city,  and  entitled,  A  Conspiracy  against  all  the 
Governments'  and  Religions  in  Europe.  In  this  work  tho  reader  may  see  tks 
dangers  of  fnfidel  Philosophy  set  in  the  strongest  light  possible.    He  may  see  a 
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plan  formedf  and  to  an  alarming  degree  ezeeoted,  for  estonninatiag  Chriatiaaitf , 
Natural  Religion^  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  the  unmortality  of  the  Soul,  and  MonI 
obligation;  for  rooting  oat  of  the  world  dvil  and  domestic  gorenunent,  the  right 
of  property,  marriage,  natural  affection,  chaatity,  and  decency ;  and  in  ■,  wnrd  for 
destroying  whatever  ia  nrtoona,  refined  or  desirable,  and  introducing  again  vni^ 
▼eraal  savageness  and  bmtiam.  All  this  ia  to  be  dene  under  the  pretence  of  en- 
larged Philanthropy,  and  of  giving  mankind  liberty  and^equality.  By  this  nuudk 
is  carefully  concealed  the  true  end,  which  is  no  leas  than  to  reduce  the  whole  hu- 
man race  under  a  complete  subjugation  to  tfaeee  PluloBOpherB ;  a  subjugation  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body. 
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PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE 
tN  1799,  1806  AND  1812. 


1    CORIKTHIANS  IS.    24. 

Xmm  yt  nof ,  that  ikejf,  which  run  in  «  raa^  run  aUfhutone  re* 
ewBth  the  pritt  ?    So  run^  that  yt  mtty  oiiMu 

Tbb  Ghaf  ter,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is  chieflj  occu- 
pied ID  answering  certain  objectionst  made  against  A«  Po/ul  by 
some  indiyiduals  of  the  Corinthian  Ch«rcb.  These  persons,  bay- 
ing formed  themselves  into  a  party  against  their  bretiiren,  under* 
took  to  deny  the  Apostlednp  of  £i/«  Pad}  and,  among  ottier 
filings,  objected  against  him,  that  be  did  not  receive  a  support 
fitMD  the  Christians  of  that  city,  while  labooring  there  as  a  Minis* 
ter  of  the  Gospel.  This,  they  inaiiiuated,  he  durst  not  do,  because 
he  was  not  truly  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  was  conscioas,  that 
he  had  no  right  to  receive  a  maintenance  from  thoee  to  whom  he 
mioislered.  However  strange  it  may  seem  to  us,  this  objection 
was  not  without  weight  among  the  Corinthians ;  and  Contributed 
not  a  Uttle  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  Church,  and  to  unsettle 
among  them  the  authority  of  the  Apostle.  He,  therefore,  replies 
to  it  in  form ;  and,  after  asserting  his  absolute  right  to  all  the 
pmUeges  claimed  by  any  of  the  Apoetles^  dedares  to  them  the 
true  reasons  of  his  conducts  These^  summarily,  amounted  to  this 
general  one;  that  he  expected  in  this  manner  to  increase  the 
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number  of  converts  to  Christianity,  and  to  difibse  more  widely 
the  glory  and  blessings  of  Christ.  To  illu9trate  this  conduct  of 
bis,  and  to  prove  the  reasonableness  and  credibility  of  his  declara- 
tions, he  reminds  them,  that  their  oivn  countrymen  underwent 
great  self-denial  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Isthrman  Gamesj 
celebrated  in  the  territory  of  Corinth ;  and  strove  in  them  with 
excessive  exertions,  merely  to  gain  a  crown  of  pine  twigs.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  thought  strange,  that  he,  for  a  crown  of  glory  in 
the  Heavens,  should  undergo  even  greater  self-denial. 

The  occasion,  furnished  by  this  allusion,  he  seized,  as  he  did 
every  other,  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  Christianity.  '  His  own  ex- 
ample in  this  mighty  concern  he  presses  upon  them ;  and  urges 
them  to  strive  with  the  like  vigorous  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
the  same  immortal  prize.  The  eagerness,  with  which  the  com- 
batants ran  in  their  races  for  a  fading  garland,  and  for  honour 
equally]  perishing,  he  urges  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  similar 
eagerness  in, the  Christian  race,  of  which  the  reward  was  a  crown 
of  eternal  glory.  Tp  encourage  them  still  further,  he  reminds 
them  that,  of  all  those,  who  ran  in  the  Stadium,  one  only  gained 
the  prize ;  while,  in  the  Christian  race,  all,  who  ran  with  due 
earnestness,  would  win,  and  none,  but  the  slothful  and  careless, 
would  lose,  the  destined  crown. 

The  Youths,  who  are  now  about  to  leave,  finally,  this  place  of 
education,  are  all  adventurers  on  the  Stadium  of  life ;  and  are 
just  entering  upon  the  race.  Endeared  to  me  by  many  considera- 
tions ;  particularly,  by  my  intimate  and  long  continued  connection 
with  them,  and  by  their  amiable  and  respectful  behaviour,  and 
honourable  improvement  in  learning  and  science ;  they  claim  my 
best  advice  and  wishes,  and  ardent  prayers  for  their  wel&re. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  for  me  to 
give,  and  for  them  affectionately  to  receive,  the  monition,  thai  of 
such  adDtnturers  some  at  least  lose  the  prize  for  which  they  run;  nor 
can  it  fiiil  to  be  a  timely  exhortation  to  them,  so  to  run  that  they 
may  obtain. 

To  render  the  monition,  here  proposed,  as  impressive  as  may 
be,  and  to  produce  praetical  conviction  of  the  extent  and  import- 
ance  of  the  truth  which  it  contains,  perhaps  nothing  will  be  more 
advantageous,  than  a  summary  exhibition  of  the  different  counes, 
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punued  by  diffgrknt  adventurers ;  together  with  the  attendants, 
and  conaeqaences,  of  their  conduct. 

Youths,  when  they  leave  this  seminary,  become  divided  and 
distribulied,  throughout  life,*  by  their  different  professions.  If  the 
professions  adopted  are  honest  and  useful,  the  distinction  between 
ihem  is  of  no  serious  importance.  A  man  may  fill  up  his  days 
with  usefuhiess  to  any  such  professsion ;  and  of  course  may  act 
well  the  part  assigned  him  by  his  Maker.  Among  those,  who 
enter  into  such  professions,  very  different  conduct  is  however 
found ;  accompanied  by  very  different  characters  and  circum- 
stances, and  terminated  by  very  different  ends. 

One^  whose  life  began  with  the  same  prospects,  and  the  same 
hopes,  which  were  spread  before  his  companions,  commences  his 
career  with  the  predominating  lave  of  ease^  and  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  sloth.  Labour  of  the  hands  is  naturally  irksome  to 
man  ;  and  labour  of  the  mvnd^  to  which  students  are  usually  destin- 
ed, through  life,  is  still  more  irksome.  To  most  men  habit  only 
can  make  this  kind  of  labour  agreeable.  Habit  can  overcome 
every  antipathy;  can  change  reluctance  into  voluntary  effort, 
transmute  pain  into  pleasure,  and  convert  the  man  almost  into  a 
new  being.  Especially  can  these  changes  be  accomplished  by 
•  habits  begun  in  youth ;  during  the  existence  of  that  flexibility  of 
ch^raciter,  which  prepares  the  mind  for  an  easy  entrance  upon 
any  course  to  which  it  is  directed.  When  sober  and  constant 
application  is,  at  this  period,  rendered  habitual ;  all  the  original 
reluctance  to  it  will  vanish ;  and  the  pain,  With  which  it  was  at- 
tended, will  be  changed  into  pleasure. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  uniformly  the  fact.  Of  those, 
who  leave  this  seat  of  education  yearly,  some  at  least  carry  away 
their  original  aversion  to  industry,  increased  and  riveted,  by  four 
years'  indulgence  in  sloth.  The  evil,  in  this  case,  is  commonly 
beyond  a  cure.  Whatever  employment  they  choose,  they  can 
endure  neither  the  toil  of  preparing  themselves  for  it,  nor  the 
irksomeness  of  discharging  the  duties  which  it  demands.  Ambi- 
tion, the  love  of  Wealth,  and  the  sense  of  duty,  are  all  overpow- 
ered by  the  dislike  of  application.  The  hope  of  eminence  is,  in 
the.  minds  of  such  persons,  relinquished  with  no  great  reluctance 
at  the  beginning:  and  the  wish  for  it  extinguished  at  a  period,  not 
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very  &r  advanced.  The  company  ef  ttioie  who  aie  already  eon- 
nent,  and  of  those  who  promise  to  be  eminent,  is  yielded,  with  nom 
and  then  a  pang  perhaps,  for  the  society  of  men  of  an  inferior 
character ;  and  this  society,  soon  after,  fer  compaiiions  stiH  more 
bumble.  As  the  greater  part  of  manldnd  hare  some  degree  of  en- 
ergy, and  mahe  eieriions  of  some  importance ;  the  sloihfiii  nsan, 
nnaUe  to  continue  where  any  degree  of  yigour  is  found,  slides 
down,  from  a  total  want  of  both,  through  one  gradation  of  life  after 
another;  because  he  has  not  sufficient  reselutioo,  and  cannot 
make  suisicient  efforts,  to  ke^  himself  in  any  gradstien.  All  in- 
dustrious men  despise  sloth ;  and  no  man  can  bear  to  continue 
where  he  is  despised.  A  sense  of  die  contempt,  which  the  stoth- 
ful  man  meets  on  account  of  his  predominating  character,  in- 
creases the  rapidity  of  his  descent :  for  it  render^  him  wtUiBg  to 
leave  a  station  in  which,  and  companions  from  whom,  be  is  per- 
petually exposed  to  this  cutting  humiliation.  Within  a  short  time, 
therefore,  be  arrives  at  the  bottom. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all,  or  even  the  worst*,  of  Us 
degradation.  His  sloth  is  gross  vice  in  itself;  and  eminently  the 
ol^ect  of  the  disesteem  of  tfie  worthy,  and  ttie  scorn  of  the  worth- 
leas.  The  contempt,  which  he  experieoces,  he  feels  himself  to 
deserve.  To  every  testimony  against  his  useless  life  conscioice 
joins  her  solemn  Ameo;  and  his  heart  with  shame  and  stlence 
confesses,  that  the  finger  of  derision  is  deservedly  pointed  at  him. 
A  mere  drone  in  the  hive,  he  lives  only  on  the  labours  of  ethers. 
Irresistible  evideiy^e  forces  him  to  know  himself,  and  te  discern 
that  others  know  him,  to  be  a  mere  burden,  hanging  heavily  on 
the  shoulders  of  indastry ;  a  Nuisance  to  his  neigbbouihood,  which 
every  man  widies  ta  see  removed.  Poor  he  is  of  course ;  and 
that  when  all  men  see,  that  he  mi^  have  possessed  at  least  a 
competence.  Ignorant  he  is,  when  all  men  see,  that  he  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  learned.  Despicable  he  is,  when  even  hSfli- 
self  feels,  and  often  feeb  wiHi  a  sting,  that  he  might  have  saatam- 
ed  an  honourable  character :  but  he  wrapptd  Ma  taienU  in  a  n&p^ 
kiuy  and  buried  them  in  tht  sar(A. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  sloth  is  a  fruitful  source  of  other  vices. 
To  gain  the  subsist^ace,  and  the  comforts,  which  honestly  flow 
from  industry  only,  he  is  driven  to  a  succession  of  shifts,  and  dan« 
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gerous  expedients.  Fraud  and  falsehood  ever  stand  at  the  elbow, 
court  the  attention,  and  claim  the  guidance,  of  ererj  lazj  man. 
These  sedulous  companions,  whose  services  are  always  spontane- 
oasly  offered,  multiply  magnificent  promises,  but  r^ularly  forget 
to  fulfil  them.  Still,  from  the.apostasy  of  man  to  the  present  day, 
they  have  been  trusted,  of  course,  by  every  votary  of  sloth';  and 
have  uniformly  deceived  those,  by  whom  they  have  been  trusted. 
Gambling,  Sharping,  Swindling,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  forgery^ 
and  counterfeiting  the  currency^  of  their  country,  are  the  deplora- 
ble expedients,  to  which  lazy  men  usually  betake  themselves  in 
their  progress,  and  some  or  other  of  which  are  the  ultimate  resort 
of  every  lazy  man.  All  these  increase  the  guilt,  and  thicken  the 
infamy,  which  form  his  character ;  and  every  one  helps  him  for- 
ward towards  detestation,  voluntary  exile,  the  pillory,  the  jail,  and 
the  gibbet. 

In  this  world  he  looks  around  him,  in  vain,  for  something  to  re*- 
lieve,  console,  and  sustain,  his  sinking  mind.  Every  eye  informs 
him,  that  he  has  lost  the  esteem,  forfeited  the  kindness,  and  earned 
the  hatred,  of  his  fellow-men.  To  the  future  world  he  dares  not 
look :  for  he  has  violated  every  moral  rule,  and  perverted  the 
great  end  of  his  being ;  usefulness  in  the  creation  of  God.  Thus 
his  way  through  life  is  a  hedge  of  thorns :  and,  although  it  origi- 
nally seemed  rights  or  at  least  agreeable,  to  Atm,  yet  the  end  thereiff 
is  a  bitter  death, 

A  Second^  starting  from  the  same  goal,  devotes  himself  to  the  en^ 
joymerU  of  those  pleasures^  which  flow  from  property  freely  expend- 
ed. Persons  of  this  description  are  usually  heirs  of  large  estates, 
and  ar^  trained  up,  either  through  negligence  or  design,  in  the 
belief,  that  their  parents  have  amassed  enough  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  living  in  mere  gratification.  Others,  in  their 
opinion,  were  born  to  labour,  and  acquire ;  while  themselves  came 
into  the  world  only  to  enjoy.  Happy  in  their  destiny  beyond  the 
common  lot,  they  feel  themselves  to  have  eluded  the  curse  de- 
nounced against  man ;  and  to  be  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven, 
in  whose  behalf  the  common  doom  is  reversed.  To  others,  in- 
deed, the  earth  still  labours  under  the  original  sentence,  and  brings, 
forth  nothing  but  thorns  and  thistles.  But  to  them  its  spontane*^ 
ous  productions  are  only  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  spices ;  the  silks 
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of  ChinOj  the  gold  of  Mexico ,  and  the  diamoods  of  Golconda*  Al- 
most all  others  are  still  compelled  to  eat  their  bread  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  ;  but  a  milder  planet  was  lord  of  the  ascendant  at 
their  birth,  and  destined  them  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  sport,  to  re- 
pose on  down,  to  feed  only  on  dainties,  tp  dwell  in  villas,  to  walk 
in  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  to  roll  through  life  on  wheels  of  splen- 
dour. To  others  the  World  is  still  a  vale  of  tears  ;  but  to  them 
has  resumed  the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  and  the  raptures,  of  Edau 
Sans  (or  them  are  to  rise  and  set  without  a  cloud,  and  Spring  to 
dance  at  the  head  of  none  but  serene  and  sportive  seasons.  What- 
ever storms  may  beat,  whatever  ills  may  betide  others  through 
the  ocean  of  life  ;  their  bark  is  to  be  wafted  by  zephyrs  only  ;  and 
to  glide  over  a  serene  and  glassy  surface  to  the  Fortunate  Isl- 
ands. 

A  life  of  pleasure  is  always  more  costly  than  its  votary  expects* 
Should  he  arrange  his  expenses,  carefully,  within  his  property ; 
be,  nevertheless,  will  regularly  find  them  greater  than  his  calcu- 
lations* When  he  begins  his  course,  he  is  invariably  ignoraoit, 
that  his  wishes  will  enlarge  in  consequence  of  every  gratification ; 
and  that  such  wishes,  when  they  arise,  will  appear  as  rational,  and 
as  proper  to  be  gratified,  as  those  which  preceded.  Originally, 
nothing  would  have  persuaded  him,  that  what  he  then  thought  exr, 
travagance  and  folly  would,  at  a  future  season,  engross  his  serious 
pursuit.  Yet,  when  his  wishes  have  expanded  by  a  course  of  in- 
dulgence, he  will  feel  the  gratification  of  these  to  be  equally  rea* 
sonable,  and  necessary,  with  those  of  any  former  period.  Hence, 
his  expenses,  increasing  continually  with  his  desires,  will  advance 
with  a  prioress  of  whiqh  he  did  not  form  a  conception.  His 
house,  his  gardens, -his  equipage,  his  table,  his  amusements,  will 
all  demand  sums  greater  than  his  estimate  ;  and  his  property  will, 
of  course,  vanish  more  rapidly  than  he  ever  mistrusted. 

Of  such  profusion  the  end  is  easily  forieseen  by  all  but  bimseUl 
By  himself  it  would  be  fore&een,  did  he  not,  as  niiliionshave  done 
before  him,  overrate  his  own  skill  in  conducting  the  basiness  of 
life ;  and  find  in  his  peculiar  prudence  and  forecast  ample  securi- 
ty against  the  ruin,  which  has  so  generally  befallen  others.  Thus, 
although  he  is  marked  out  by  every  other  eye,  as  the  certain  vic- 
tim of  destruction,  he  is  advancing  in  his  own  opinion  merely  to 
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saperior  and  exquisite  enjoyment ;  and,  whenever  he  is  alarmed 
by  occasional  warnings  of  his  danger,  he  finds  a  safe  as  well  as 
comfortable  refuge  in  the  very  plieasing  conviction,  that  he  is 
wiser  than  any  who  have  gone  before  him. 

The  career  of  profusion,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  of  enjoyment^  is 
rarely  long;  God  has  not  destined  so  useless  a  course  of  life  t6 
last.  Health  usually  faild  soon ;  and  property  much  sooner.  Td 
decline,  in  any  serious  respect,  is  painful  to  the  very  nature  of  in- 
telligent beings ;  and  peculiarly  so  to  those,  who  have  brought  the 
evil  upon  themselves.  No  small  suffering  is  experienced  from 
the  mere  decay  of  our  circumstances  and  enjoyments,  when  wit- 
nessed, as  it  ever  must  be,  by  those  around  us*  A  gloomy  hu- 
liiiliatioh  here  enters  the  heart ;  and  no  preconcertion  can  pfe- 
rent  so  unwelcome  an  intruder.  The  pity  of  the  humane,  the 
contempt  of  the  severe,  and  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  the  en- 
vious, sill  join  to  increase  the  distress ;  nor  can  any  means  of  de- 
fence against  such  enemies  be  found.  Scorn  is  an  assailant, 
which  forces  every  pass,  and  surmounts  every  bulwark.  But  the 
prodigal  it  nslked  both  of  aitns  and  fortresses.  In  disappoint- 
ment, poverty,  and  (he  loss  of  pleasure,  now  by  habit  become  ne- 
cessary to  his  comfort,  and  perhaps  to  his  life ;  in  the  anxiety  to 
provide,  tfnd  th^  despair  of  providing,  means  of  future  indulgence  ; 
in  the  hopeless  state  of  his  ruined  affairs,  and  the  conscious  cer- 
tainty of  having  no  means  of  retrieving  them  :  he  finds  evils^more 
numerous,  and  powerful,  than  he  knows  how  to  encounter.  -  His 
fiiihily  Aimtshes  new  and  vast  additions  to  his  misery.  A  bear- 
ed wife,  beggared  by  himself;  children  trained  to  pleasure  and 
profurion,  idleness  and  vice,  taught  to  cherish  eager  expectations, 
ttxii  to-imorrow  will  be  as  this  day^  and  more  abundant,  and  conse- 
quently prepared  for  nothing  but  guilt,  despair,  and  ruin ;  halU 
emptied  or  soon  to  be  emptied,- of  the  gilded  and  buzzing  trains, 
heretofore  fluttering  in  the  beams  of  his  prosperity ;  lands  mort- 
gaged to  those,  whom  he  habitually  despised,  as  dull,  pTodd^hg 
vTretches,  destitute  of  sense  and  spirit ;  building^,  furniture,  horses, 
and  carriages,  destined  speedily  to  the  hammer  oftheauctioniser : 
cloud  his  eye  f^ith  gloom,  sink  his  heart,  bendmb  hh  resbluK^tf, 
and  proclaim  in  hit  ear,  ^^  Thou  art  numbered,  and  fihiihed.^^ 

In  additi'dtt  to  all  thede  thingi,  he  is  daily  and  irresistibly  tiiritei 
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tp  remember^  that  his  calamities  are  the  fruit  of  his  owd  folly  and 
gailt.  The  supreme  supports  of  suffering  are  derived  from  oar 
own  minds,  and  from  our  Creator.  With  God  he  has  had  no  oth- 
er correspondence,  beside  sajing  to  him,  Depart  from  nu^  for  I 
desire  not  iKi  knowledge  cf  thy  ways.  In  his  own  mind  he  finds 
nothing  r^stered,  on  which  he  can  fasten  for  consolation.  Ho 
useful  labours  for  himself,  his  family,  or  mankind,  recur,  to  yield 
him  conscious  dignity*  No  innocence  of  life  brightens  the  page  of 
memory.  No  self-approbation  illumines  the  dark  and  melan- 
choly  chambers  of  the  soul.  No  recollected  offices  of  kindness, 
jastice  and  faithfulness,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  black  records  of 
idleness,  sensuality,  and  profusion.  The  only  account,  which 
he  can  find  in  tracing  the  history  of  his  life,  is  an  account  of  wast- 
ed talents,  squandered  wealth,  a  ruined  family,  a  forgotten  soul, 
and  a  general  course  of  madness  and  sin.  Thus,  a  mere  nuisance 
to  the  world,  a  spot  in  the  creation  of  God.  he  is  wiped  out  by  tlie 
hand  of  death,  and  goes  to  receive  his  reward. 

A  Thirds  differing  greatly  from  those  already  described,  and 
prompted  either  by  a  remembrance  of  the  lowly  statian  in  which 
he  has  hitherto  lived,  or  by  the  opposite  influence  of  fiunily  dis- 
tinctiony  sets  out  in  life  wUh  a  professed  determination  to  be  great. 
At  a  distance  before  him,  but  in  clear  and  certain  prospect,  be 
sees  sufiirages,  fame,  office  and  power,  glittering  with  inherent  and 
fascinating  splendour.  In  the  histories  which  he  reads,  in  the 
conversation  which  he  hears,  and  in  the  observation  with  which 
he'  regards  human  life,  he  finds  none  worthy  of  being  imitated 
or  envied,  beside  those  who  are  renowned  for  learning,  eloquence, 
popularity,  station  and  power ;  and  nothing  worthy  of  his  wishes 
or  his  labours  except  die  talents  which  they  possessed,  and  the 
rewards  which  they  gained. 

The  hope  of  applause  makes  his  pulse  beat  and  his  blood  thrill, 
with  increased  emotion ;  and  the  prospect  of  distinction  animates 
every  power,  and  quickens  every  effort.  To  study,  to  toil,  to 
watch,  and  to  weary  himself,  is  all  considered  by  him  as  the  pro* 
per  and  cheap  purchase  of  fame ;  and  immy  years  seem  to  him  but 
a  few  days^  for  the  {ore,  by  which  he  is  drawn  to  tiiis  enchantii^ 
beauty.  The  success  of  every  preceding  candidate  stimulates 
him  to  new  and  more  ardent  exertions ;  the  approach  <lf  everj 
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one  behind  him  sounds  an  alarm  in  his  ears ;  and  the  appearance 
of  everj  rival  makes  his  heart  throb  with  mingled  emotions  of  en- 
vy and  apprehension.  In  the  company  of  those,  who  are  already 
great,  he  loves  always  to  be  found :  the  actions  of  the  great  only 
he  loves  to  reheari^e :  ai)d  the  opinions  of  the  great  only  he  loves 
to  adopt.  Ever  on  the  chase,  he  considers  all  obstacles  merely 
aa  difficulties  gloriously  to  be  overcome ;  sees  ways  to  rise,  from 
which  more  quiet  mindagwould  turn  back  discouraged ;  and  thrives 
on  the  opposition,  envy,  and  obloquy,  which  fill  his  more  timid 
companions  with  pain  and  terror.  ^  The  lowly,  the  meek,  the  or- 
dinary, are,  to  him,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  remembrance ;  and 
the  paths  of  still  and  modest  life  present  neither  prospects  nor  en- 
tertainments, sufficient  to  invite  his  attention  or  his  inquiry. 

00  a  Spirit,  like  this,  and  on  exertions  such  as  these,  success 
very  frequently  attends.  The  industry  and  efforts,  which  he  em- 
ploys, are  worthy  of  nobler  ends,  and  of  blinds  directed  by  sub- 
limer  views ;  and  often  forcibly  reprove  the  sloth  of  those,  who 
labour  for  a  wreath  which  fadeth  not  away*  The  knowledge,  the 
eloquence,  the  influences  which  he  covets,  may  be  acquired ;  suf- 
frages may  be  gained ;  distinction  may  be  achieved ;  and  offices 
may  be  won;  by  the  diligent  and  strenuous  adventurer.  With 
these  fame,  also,  not  unfrequently  waits  to  present,  with  a  willing 
band,  the  laurel,  which  glistens  with  so  enchanting  a  verdure. 

1  have  chosen  to  represent  him  as  crowned  with  success ;  be- 
cause success  frequently  crowns  those  who  so  ardently  strive ; 
because  it  is  invariably  promised  to  themselves  by  men  of  this 
character ;  and  because  it  will  be  useful  to  grant,  here,  to  the  vo- 
tary of  ambition  all,  which  under  the  influence  of  common  sobrie? 
ty  he  can  hope  to  attain.  Were  less  granted,  he  would  not  feel 
as  if  his  own  case  were  even  glanced  at :  for  he  is  assured,  that 
the  amplest  success  will  reward  him*  Were  I  not  to  grant  all 
which  ambition  ever  gains,  the  real  good  of  ambition,  and  the 
real  wisdom  of  being  ambitious,  would  here  neither  be  acknow- 
ledged nor  seen. 

But  success  in  this  course  of  life  is  rarely  uniform,  or  lasting* 
From  the  pleasure  found  in  change,  from  the  satisfaction  of  hum- 
bling those  who  are  already  exalted,  and,  at  times  perhaps,  from 
the  more  generous  propensity  to  favour  such  as  are  young ;  man- 
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kind  lore  to  reward  new  ^df  entti^en.  A  new  Star  attracts  a 
tfaooBand  ejes,  and  emplojs  a  thousand  tongues ;  while  those,  to 
whose  brilliance  we  have  been  accustomed,  shine  unseen  and  unre- 
garded. A  comet  sets  the  wdrM  agape ;  while  the  planets,  the 
moon,  and  even  the  sun,  roll  round  their  orbits,  and  see  mankind 
quietly  occupied  bj  Iheir  usual  blistness,  or  itiore  quietly  buried  in 
sleep. 

Of  long  continued  splendour  we  become  weary :  the  six 
months  day  at  the  pole  is  too  fixed  and  unchanging  a  lustre  for 
mortal  eyes*  The  fail  of  one,  long  elevated,  furnishes  an  agreea- 
ble and  bustling  tale  for  many  mouths ;  and  opens  a  cheering  hope 
of  future  advancement  to  such  as  are  beginning  to  rise.  A  malig- 
nant pleasure  also,  disreputable  as  the  assertion  may  be  thought  to 
human  nature,  is  but  too  frequently  felt,  when  we  see  persons 
distinguished  by  eminence  of  character,  and  exalted  statioos, 
lowered  to  the  common  level.  We  feel  naturally,  altfaou^ 
■bamefuUy,  gratified  to  see  our  superiors  as  low  as  ourselves ;  and 
all  tire  painful  emotions  excited  by  their  superiority  finjalty  re- 
moved. No  plant  thrives  in  a  perpetual  shade.  No  man  feels 
Us  strength,  or  his  consequence,  beneath  the  loftier  bot^fas  of  hfe 
neighbour.  When,  therefore,  the  votary  of  ambition  has  risen  to 
enviable  distinction ;  when  the  ardour  of  assisting  him  has  cooled; 
when  his  rise  has  ceased  to  be  a  noveltj,  and  a  source  of  pleasure; 
when  his  eflforts  are  no  longer  considered  as  the  result  of  yout&ful 
aad  generous  emulation,  and  begin  to  be  viewed  as  the  rank 
ambition  of  designing  maturity  ;  and  when  he  is  felt  to  stand  in 
tiie  way  of  those  who  follow :  multitudes,  who  once  helped  to  raise 
liim  will  unite  to  hasten  his  decline :  and  every  ear,  which  baa 
grown  dull  iahearing  his  praises  will  be  roused  with  new  pleasure 
by  the  story  of  his  fall. 

All  these  things  will  also  be  enhanced  by  the  conduct,  and  fiie 
disposition,  which  he  has  exhibited  during  his  elevation.  Ambi- 
tion and  pride  are  twin  passions ;  and  usually  exist  in  the  same 
breast;  at  least  indifferent  circumstances.  The  rising  man  is 
chiefly  ambitious :  when  risen,  he  is  proud.  No  passion  is  more 
blind,  or  selfish,  than  pride ;  none  more  unreasonable,  or  moi^ 
impatiently  endured.  It  is  always  insolent ;  it  is  usually  unfeel- 
ing.   Every  man  whom  he  has  injured,  or  overlooked,  or  in  whose 
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yroy  to  diattnction  be  has  stood ;  every  sufferer  by  bis  insolence, 
selfishness  or  neglect :  will  lend  a  cheerful  liand  to  thrust  him 
down;  busily  rehearse  the  news  of  his  disgrace;  and  gather 
around  him  to,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  triumphing  over  his  rain* 
j1  Fourth^  of  still  different  character,  rejects  with  loathing  so 
uucertain,  so  dependent,  so  anj^ious  a  life,  as  that  of  aoibition; 
^<  Honour,^'  he  shrewdly  remarks,  ^^  is  a  mere  bubble ;  painted 
ijadeed  with  every  brilliant  colour,  bujfc  fitted  only  to  allure  the 
gaze  of  children*  Popularity  is  the  mere  breaih  of  a  giddy  multi- 
tadie,  blowing  in  quick  succession  heat  and  cold  from  the  same 
mouth.  The  wish  for  suffrage  begins  in  weakness ;  proceeds  with 
art,  fraud,  and  anxiety  ;  and  ends  in  disappointment  and  disgrace* 
Office  i&  a  mere  bed  of  thorns,  on  which  a  man  can  never  be  at 
ease,  and  on  which  he  can  turn  himself  only  with  increased 
pain,.  Public  support  is  always  lean,  and  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
pense of  public  living  necessarily  great ;  and  even  that  support  is 
given  with  grudging,  and  enjoyed  only  with  obloquy.  To  such 
dependence  I  cannot  submit.  In  the  meantime  little  or  nothii^ 
is  gained  after  all  the  toil  and  pains,  undeigone  to  acquire  popular 
fitvoujc,  beside  ingratitude,  murmuring,  and  slander.  Nations  are 
never  gratefiil.  To  those  who  have  served  them  the  most,  they 
are  the  most  unkind ;  andfcequently  reward  thein  chief  bene&c- 
tors  only  with  the  grossest  abuse.  Nay,  the  very  persons,  who 
to-day  salute  their  favourite  with  hosannas^  are  ready  to  cmoify 
him^  to-morrow." 

*'  la  wealth,  lies  surer  good :  solid  independence ;  endurii^ 
consequence ;  permanent  support ;  and  the  true  means  of  looking 
adversity  in  the  face  without  shrinking.  Nay,  here  also  lies  die 
real  secrat  of  being  usefiil.  On  property  mankind* live*  From, 
property  flow  alike  the  supplies  of  want,  and  the  means  of  com« 
fort.  He,  who  addato.the  common  stock  of  property,  adds, 
therefore,  to  the  common  stock  of  good ;  and  is,  of  course,  the 
truly  useful  man.  Such,  at  least,  is.  my  judgment ;  and. such  the 
course,  which  I  am  determined  to  pursue." 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  faulta  of  others ;  and,  in  the  courses 
of  life  which  they  pursue,  to  fiiaten  upon  the  follies  and  the 
sufferings  to-.which  they  are  exposed.    The  censures,  cast  by  the 
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avaricious  man  on  the  devotee  to  ambition,  may  be  very  severe, 
and  yet  very  just.  His  own  error  does  not  lie  in  attributing  theae 
evils  to  a  life  of  ambition,  but  in  not  perceiving  that  evils  coequal 
magnitude  are,  with  the  same  justice,  attributable  to  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  property ;  in  not  perceiving,  that  /Aey,  who  will  bt  rick^ 
fall  mio  iemptaiiofi,  and  a  snare^  and  into  many  foolish  and  ktartfml 
lustsj  which  drown  men  tn  destruction  and perdition» 

Satisfied,  however,  with  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  hia  own 
determination,  he  confidently  embarks  in  the  pursuit  of  Wealth* 
With  a  full  assurance  that  it  may  be  obtained  and  a  full  determina- 
tion to  obtain  it,  he  begins  a  life  of  toil,  care,  economy,  ad  venture, 
contrivance,  activity,  and  perseverance.  The  morning  Sun  sees 
him  already  at  his  labours :  the  evening  Sun  leaves  him  still  em- 
ployed. No  exertion  seems  too  great,  if  it  secures  to  him  profit ; 
no  danger  too  threatening,  if  it  lies  in  the  wa}  to  gold ;  no  barg^n 
too  hard,  if  closed  with  plentiful  gain,  and  no  employment  too 
humble,  if  the  service  is  well  paid  for.  *^  /  made  such  a  turn  by 
that  business^^  is  the  boast  of  self-gratulation,  which  sweetens, 
nay,  which  dignifies,  every  successful  undertaking. . 

At  firsthe  is  considered  by  mankind  as  an  industrious,  thrifty 
young  man.  Within  a  moderate  period,  he  begins  to  wear  the 
character  of  a  person  anxious  to  get  the  world.  .  At  length  be 
takes  up  his  final  appellation  of  a  downright  miser. 

But  the  censures  of  his  neighbours  he  disregards  ;  for  he  wisely 
determines,  that  they  spring  from  envy  at  his  prosperity.  The 
cravings  and  murmurs  of  the  poor  he  slights ;  for  they  are  the 
mere  cries  of  idleness  and  folly  ;  of  those,  who,  as  they  earn  no- 
thing for  themselves,  can  never  be  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  earnings  of  others.  The  stings  of  his  conscience  are  blunted 
by  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  being  rich ;  or  eluded  by  the  per* 
petual  immersion  of  his  soul  in  business.  The  calls  of  God,  of 
death,  and  of  eternity,  are  lost  in  the  bustle  of  great  worldly  con- 
cerns ;  or  postponed,  for  an  audience,  to  a  future  and  more  con- 
venient day. 

The  native  feelings  of  his  heart,  originally  not  delicate,  grow 
continually  more  and  more  coarse,  and  dull ;  and  the  wants  and 
aufierings  of  his  fellow-creatures  become  gradually  less  impressive* 
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$Lnd  giye  him  daily  les^  and  less  trouble.  At  length  be  learns  to 
hear  with  quiet  the  loudest  complaints,  and  regards  with  indifler« 
cnce  the  keenest  anguish,  of  the  poor  and  wretched. 

Never  loved  by  mankind,  he  becomes  at  length  detested.  As 
he  has  regarded  none,  he  is  by  none  regarded.  His  success  only 
awakens  regret.  His  misfdrtunes  are  welcomed  with  pleasure, 
repeated  with  asmiic,  and  acknowledged  as  proofs  of  a  righteous 
Providence.  His  sickness  is  announced  without  a  sigh,  and  his 
death  without  a  tear. 

Even  his  own  family  consider  him  as  a  mere  incumbrance  ;  or, 
at  the  best,  as  a  caterer  for  theraseTves ;  as  born  to  toil,  and 
watch,  and  weary  himself,  that  they  may  hereafter  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labours.  Neither  willing  to  taste  of  his  earnings  with  them, 
nor  to  taste  them  alone,  they  can  see  no  end,  for  which  he  should 
be  continued  in  life,  after  he  has  ceased  to  earn.  Around  his 
death-bed  they  sit  unmoved,  in  spite  of  the  impulse  of  natural  af- 
fection, which  is  unable  to  influence  them  either  to  love  or  respect 
him  ;  and  his  corpse  they  follow  with  cold  decency  to  the  grave* 

A  Fifth  is  charmed  with  gracefulness  of  life  and  deportmenty  vsiih 
refinement  and  elegance ;  and  determines  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  accomplished  manners^  and  polished  taste*  Rich  dress, 
splendid  equipage,  extensive  buildings,'  and  luxurious  tables,  are 
regarded  by  him  as  vulgar  things ;  as  the  mere  fruits  of  money ; 
which  a  clown  may  earn,  and  expend.  They  prove,  indeed,  the 
owner's  wealth ;  but  are  no  evidences  of  the  superiority  of  his 
mind.  Something  of  a  higher  cast,  something  more  indicative  of 
refinement  and  elegance  of  thought,  is  in  his  own  view  demanded 
of  the  man,  who  would  be  distinguished  for  liberal  endowments, 
and  elegant  accomplishments.  To  wear  the  most  graceful  attire ; 
to  become  a  Chesterfield  in  manners  and  conversation ;  to  shine 
in  the  most  polished  company ;  to  be  styled  7%e  Gentleman  by 
way  of  eminence ;  and  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  appeal  in 
every  case  of  propriety ;  are  the  objects  of  his  utmost  ambition, 
and  the  sources  of  all  his  high  enjoyment.  Things  are  to  him  of 
little  value :  the  forms  of  things,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  to  ap- 
pear^  to  act^  and  to  operate^  engross  his  attention,  wishes,  and  la- 
bours. To  him  the  matter ^  the  substance^  is  of  no  consequence ; 
a  mere  block  of  marble  in  the  quarry ;  useful  only  as  it  is  capable 
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of  being  £ai8hioned  into  grace  and  elegance  bj  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter. The  manner  is,  in  his  view,  all  that  is  valuable,  or  desirable. 
To  do  good  things  is  in  his  estimation  of  no  importance;  for  a 
boor  may  do  them ;  but  to  do  handsome  things  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  attainments.  Usefulness  is  of  course  a  blank  page 
in  the  volume  of  his  life  ;  and  worth  is  left  out  of  his  catal<^e  of 
honourable  qualities.  To  the  eje  of  a  considerate  man  he  appears 
as  a  portrait,  in  which  the  face  was  merely  sketched ;  and  the 
mind,  beaming  through  it,  forgotten ;  while  the  art  and  labour  of 
the  painter  were  wholly  lavished  on  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  To 
such  a  man  importance  and  respectability  cannot  be  attached. 
Like  such  a  picture,  he  may  be  admired  for  a  while ;  but,  after 
having  been  often  seen,  and  become  uninteresting  by  having  be- 
come familiar,  he  ceases  ultimately  to  attract  attention,  and  is  laid 
aside  with  other  useless  furniture. 

A  Sixth  sits  down  soberly  to  the  engrossing  attainments  ofsdenct. 
To  be  learned  is  the  great  object  of  his  ambition ;  and  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  knowledge  the  commanding  dictate  of  his  relish  for 
pleasure.  In  his  study  he  dwells :  in  his  books 4)e  passes  his  life. 
To  think  appears  to  him  the  only  proper  end  of  human  existence; 
while  to  do  is  not  even  entered  on  the  register  of  his  duties.  The 
great  distinction  between  men,  and  brutes,  he  perceives  to  be  the 
intellect ;  and  concludes,  therefore,  that  diflference  of  intellect  is 
the  only  ground  of  distinction  between  men.  With  him  an  un- 
learned man  passes  only  for  a  brute  of  a  higher  class ;  a  connect- 
ing link  between  apes  and  real  men.  From  the  summit  of  sublime 
demonstrations,  and  the  pinnacle  of  philosophical  greatness,  be 
looks  down  with  scorn  and  pity  on  the  grovelling  beings,  who 
creep  over  the  plain  below ;  and  is  ready  to  wonder,  why  such 
humble  creatures  were  brought  into  existence ;  and,  still  more, 
why  they  were  endued  with  the  faculties  of  thought  and  speech. 
If  it  were  possible  for  a  proud  man  to  be  thankful,  he  would,  at 
times,  feel  grateful  emotionSf'that  Providence  has  assigned  to  him 
a  higher  station ;  and  not  destined  him  to  a  character  and  to  em- 
ployments, totally  unworthy  of  a  rational  being.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  knows  not  that  the  whole  end  of  thinking  is  action ;  and 
the  whole  use  of  science,  in  its  most  extended  researches,  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  happiness;  that,  when  it  terminates  not  in 
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this  end,  it  is  gold  baried  in  the  earth ;  useless,  because  it  is 
not  employed  in  the  business  of  life.  He  has  not  discover- 
ed, that  science  is  a  means,  and  not  ^n  end.  He  does  not  dis- 
cern, that  a  mind,  richly  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  existing 
only  to  think,  is  a  watch,  furnished  indeed  with  wheels,  and  pin- 
ions, but  without  a  spring  to  set  it  in  motion,  a  balance  to  regu- 
late it,  or  a  hand  to  mark  its  circuits  :  a  pretty  object  to  the  eye 
of  curiosity,  but  of  no  use  to  its  maker.  He  mistrusts  not,  that 
the  clown,  who  faithfully  follows  the  plough,  or  wields  the  hoe 
and  the  spade,  is  a  better  member  of  society  than  himself;  nor 
dreams,  that  the  two  mites  of  such  a  man  will  be  accepted  as 
a  gift  to  God,  while  his  6wn  abundance  will  be  slighted  and  for- 
gotten. The  whole  end  of  his  life,  so  far  as  his  fellow-creatures 
are  concerned,  is  to  excite  admiration;  and,  so  far  as  himself  is 
concerned,  to  gratify  the  love  of  knowing.  To  his  fellow-men 
his  existence,  among  them,  is  as  uninteresting,  as  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  another  planet ;  for  he  feels  no  obligation  to  wish  their 
happiness,  and  makes  no  effort  to  promote  it.  His  talents,  though 
formed  for  the  noblest  ends,  and  furnishing  means  of  distinguished 
usefulness,  are  all  closeted  in  his  mind,  or  wasted  over  his  books. 
After  his  death,  his  whole  history  may  be  written  in  this  short  epi- 
taph: 

Htrt  ties  a  Learned  Man* 

A  Seventh^  and  from  all  these  a  widelif  different  character  is  found 
in  the  plain  and  ifkodtst  walks  of  life*  Convinced,  that  it  is  fool- 
ish and  dangerous  to  mind  high  things  ;  that  competence  is  better 
than  riches,  moderation  than  splendour,  and  a  private  station  than 
public  offices ;  convinced,  fliat  extensive  aims  create  excessive 
cares ;  that  to  be  esteemed  graceful  is  less  desirable  than  to  be 
accounted  useful ;  that  sloth  is  a  mere  standing  pool,  nauseous 
and  deadly,  and  prodigality  a  troubled  ocean,  without  a  pilot,  and 
without  a  shore :  he  determines  to  aim  at  being  beloved,  rather 
than  admired ;  at  being  unopposed,  rather  than  victorious  over 
opposition  ;  and  at  being  unenvied,  rather  than  superior  to  the  at- 
tacks of  envy.  Satisfied  with  this  decision,  he  enters  originalty 
«9»(m  a  plain  life^  as  his  portion*  While  others  aim  at  an  empire, 
or  a  world,  as  their  sphere  of  action,  he  finds  his  in  a  neighbour* 
hood.    To  manage  his  &mily  affiiirs,  and  occasionally  those  6f  a 
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small  circle  around  him,  is  the  only  employment  which  he  covetB. 
To  acquire  so  much  property  as  may  satisfy  daily  deman<ls,  and 
afford  a  stock  on  which  he  may  repose  in  misfortune,  and  age ;  to 
gain  the  character  of  a  good  husband,  father,  neighbour,  friend^ 
and  citizen ;  to  be  sufficiently  polished,  to  &aA  a  ready  admiissioD 
into  the  company  of  those  with  whom  he  corresponds ;  and  to 
possess  that  share  of  learning,  which  will  render  him  an  object  of 
village  respect,  and  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  his  reputable 
neighbours :  are  all  which  he  attempts,  and  almost  all  which  he 
wishes.  Freedom  from  trouble  and  embarrassment;  safety  from 
duns,  and  losses ;  security  from  the  hazard  of  disesteem  and  di^ 
grace ;  and  the  possession  of  competence,  quiet,  decency,  and 
good- will ;  are  the  prime  objects  of  his  pursuit.  All  these,  in  the 
commonxourse  of  things,  he  easily  acquires :  for  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  opposition  is  rarely  found,  and  disappointmeot  seldom 
occurs.  A  pang  he  may  now  and  then  experience,  when  be  is 
told  of  the  opulence  and  elevation  of  one,  and  another^of  his  for- 
mer companions ;  but  he  feels  himself  abundantly  compensated, 
when  he  hears  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  one,  and  the  down&ll  of 
the  other*  In  these  cases,  he  hugs  his  own  safety  ;  and  congra- 
tulates himself  on  the  wisdom  of  that  course  of  life,  which  he  has 
chosen :  repeating  often,  and  with  much  self-complacency,  the 
superiority  of  that  golden  mean,  which  the  wise,  man  of  antiquity 
so  highly  extolled ;  and  which  Agur^  wiser  than  all  of  them,  se- 
lected as  the  favourite  object  of  his  choice. 

Thus  quietly  aad  easily  he  glides  down  the  stream  of  life ;  des- 
pised, indeed,  by  some,  and  pitied  by  others ;  but  by  those  around 
him  generally  beloved  and  respected.^  When  he  leaves  the 
world,  be  leaves  it,  with  the  regret  and  the  tears  of  those,  to 
Tdiose  happiness  he  has  contributed  by  his  friendly  officea* 

7%e  Eighth  and  last  characUr^  which  I  shall  describe^  pursues  a 
course  differing  from  them  all :  Not  indeed  from  the  five  last  in 
the  business  of  life ;  for  in  this  he  may  resemble  any  of  them  ;  but 
in  the  disposition,  by  which  he  is  go?erned.  Earty  sensible  that 
be  is  an  accountable  creature,  accountable  to  that  God  by  whom 
he  was  created,  and  from  whom  he  receives  all  his  means  of  ose- 
fttbiessand  comfort;  he  makes  it  his  commanding  object  so  to 
use  them  all,  aa  at  the  end  of  Ufe,  to  secure  the  divine  approbatioB. 
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From  Hie  sluggard  and  the  prodigal,  he  diffisrs  in  the  conTiction, 
that  diligence  and  prudence  are  dati^  and  virtues;  and  from  al^ 
those  whom  1  have  mentioned,  in  the  conviction,  that  duty  is  his 
whole  business ;  that  virtue  is  his  only  glory,  honour,  or  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  he  was  born  10  centre  every  view,  engage  every 
faculty,  and  employ  every  moment,  in- serving  God,  and  not  him- 
self. Their  endeavours  all  terminated  in  themselves.  None  of 
them  felt. the  obligation  of  being  useful  to  others,  except  when  it 
contributed  to  his  owfi  personal  convenience.  With  him^  the  first 
tiling  is  to  benefit  others ;  to  benefit  himself,  the  second.  To  do 
good  is  in  his  view  the  only  road  to  gain^  or  enj<^^  it.  The  bless^ 
edoess  of  the  Infinite  Mtnd  he  finds  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to 
arise  from  the  unlimited  and  endless  communication  of  good  to 
others,  if  he  will  obtain  a  happiness,  resembling  this,  he  is 
taught  by  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  in  the  doctrine  by  the 
fullest  attestation  of  Reason,  that  he  must  possess  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  pursue  similar  conduct ;  must  seek  for  enjoyment  in 
doing  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it  from  others. 

From  all  these  persons  he  differs,  also,  in  the  full  conviction^ 
that  he  was  bom  for  eternal  being ;  and  that  the  principal  busi* 
ness  of  the  present  life  is  effectually  to  provide  for  the  life  beyond 
the  grave  ;  that,  of  course,  all  his  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  to 
this  infinite  object ;  and  that  nothing  deserves  his  attention  any 
farther  than  it  consists  with  that  aim,  or  contributes  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Thus  he  begins  life  with  a  new  system,  and  a  new 
end.  The  views  of  all^who  have  preceded  him,  were  bounded 
hy  the  grave  :  his  are  expanded  through  eternity.  Their  views 
centred  in  themselves ;  his  are  circumscribed  only  by  the  uni- 
verse of  being.  One  of  those  things,  which,  at  the  commente- 
ment  of  his  career,  naturally  strike  his  mind  with  the  greatest 
force,  is  a  strong  propensity  in  his  heart,  resisting  powerfully  eve- 
ry effort  to  pursue  the  course,  which  he  has  prescribed  for  him** 
self.  Avarice,  Ambition,  Sensuality,  are  all  weeds  naturally 
springing  up  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  others  ;^ 
and  naturally  flourishing  unless  carefully  rooted  up  by  the  hand  of 
Cttlturew^  To  check,  and  as  &r  as  may  be  to  extermiqate,  ^ese 
propensities,  becomes  therefore  one  of  his  earliest  labours.  Nor. 
is  it  merely  an  early,  bat  a  daily,  labour :  for,  like  the  good  seed. 
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in  the  Scriptares,  thej  grow  while  he  Bleeps,  and  when  he  is  not 
aware,  and  with  a  rapid  as  well  as  unperceived  Tegetation. 

Temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  all  these  passions  exist  erery 
moment,  and  in  every  place.  The  natural  longing  for  such  ob- 
jects, the  sight  of  others  continually  engrossed  by  them,  the  regard 
paid  by  the  multitude  to  those  who  acquire  them ;  all  unite  to 
cherish,  and  strengthen,  their  importance  in  his  own  feelings.  In 
most  companies  he  hears  no  conversation,  except  concerning 
these  objects.  They  are  dwelt  on,  as  the  only  soKd  good,  bj  men 
of  sober  years ;  and  painted  with  the  charms  of  fascination  in  tbe 
ardent  language  of  youth.  To  unite  in  the  chase  of  them,  is  to 
unite  with  a  woi'ld :  to  decline  it,  is  to  be  left  alone.  Strong  re- 
solution is  therefore  required,  to  resist  so  powerful  allurements. 
But  his  resolution  is  strong ;  and  the  additional  strength,  which 
he  needs,  he  asks  and  receives  from  Ood. 

With  an  original  watchfulness,  vigour,  and  firmness,  he  com- 
mences his  opposition  to  these  passions ;  and,  every  day  he  Kves, 
renewsbisefibrts  with  a  determination  to  overcome.  In  ao  dif- 
ficult a  contest  he  is  compelled  to  struggle  hard ;  but  this  advan" 
tage  attends  all  his  labours ;  that  every  instance  of  $ucce$$  enables 
kim  more  easily  to  succeed  again  Every  victory  is  pleasant,  also, 
at  the  time  of  gaining  it;  and  this  pleasure  soon  renders  the  la- 
bour, necessary  to  gain  ttie  victory,  unregarded,  and  in  tbe  end 
delightful.  What^  therefore,  seemed  at  first  a  Herculean  task, 
becomes  at  length  no  more  than  a  common  exertion. 

Another  importafU  advantage  he  early  secures  to  himself,  which 
iaunthought  of  by  tiie  preceding  characters ;  viz.  the  direction  of 
all  his  efforts  towards  the  controul  of  his  thoughts.  A  watcUbl  at* 
teiftion  to  his  moral  concerns  easily  convinces  him,  that  his  chief 
danger  lies  in  his  mind.  When,  ttierefore,  improper  ttiou^ts 
spring  up  there,  he  watches  them  at  their  commencement ;  when 
resistance  will  be  neither  doubtful,  nor  difficult.  Attacked  in  tins 
early,  feeble  state,  they  are  easily  overcome  ;  whereas,  after  their 
full  growth  and  frequent  indulgence,  they  become  irresistible. 

In  this  conflict  he  daily  calls  to  his  aid  the  Scriptures  of  ThOk. 
These  furnish  him  motives,  endless  in  multitude, '  and  infinite  in 
degree,  to  continue  the  warfare  with  unremitted  endeavoure  to 
the  end  of  his  life.     From  the  Scriptures  he  retires  to  his  closet: 
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and,  barring  his  kneea  to  the  Father  of  all  merdesj  supplicates  that 
divine  aid,  which  is  never  long  witbhej^ ;  and  finds  in  the  very 
employment  of  praying,  a  part  of  that  streogth,  for  which*  he  prays. 
From  his  closet  he  goes  to  the  common  duties  of  the  day^  prepared 
to  discharge  them  faithfully,  and  fortified  against  a  thousand  temp* 
tations,  by  which  his  companions  are  assailed,  and  overpowered. 
In  every  situation,  like  Davids  he  makes  it  his  rule  to  set  the  Ijyrd 
alwojf  before  his  face.  .This  realized  presence  of  his  Maker  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  source  of  continual  delight ;  and,  on  the  other,  a 
continual  guard  against  the  intruding  temptation,  and  the  ap- 
proaching sin. 

In  every  act  of  his  duty  be  finds  .a  peace  which  he  covets  to 
find  again ;  and^  to  find  which,  be  proceeds  to  perform  his  dufy 
anew.  The  consciousness  of  being  thus  employed  is  a  source  of 
self-approbation,  which  is  gained  from  no  other  employment ;  of 
a  delight  in  self-examination,  which  none  of  the  preceding  charac- 
ters ever  knew  ;  of  dignity  inherent,  independent,  and  noble ;  of 
hope,  which  maketh  not  ashamed,  an  anchor  to  the  sotdj  sure  and 
steadf€ut. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  profier  to  his  acp 
ceptancea  crown  of  endless  rejoicing*  All  around  him  is  God: 
all  before  him  is  heaven.  In  trials  and  conflicts,  in  adversity  and 
languor,  b  fear  and  sorrow,  God  is  present,  to  sustain,  refresh, 
ai|^  deliver  him;  and,  after  a  little  period,  will  be  more  glorious- 
ly present,  to  terminate  all  his  cares,  and  to  change  his  sorrows 
into  joys  unmiagled  and  everlasting*.  A  great  part  of  all  his  busi- 
ness is  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures :  an  employment,  sweet, 
noble,  and  divine ;  a  destiny,  suited  to  an  immortal  being :  a 
commission,  worthy  of  the  Infinite  Mind:  a  well  of  water  spring' 
ing  t^  to  everlasting  life.  This  business  begins  with  the  little, 
but  eminently  endeared,  circle  of  his  family ;  where  it  extends  to 
the  r^ulation  and  provision  of  all  things,  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port and  comjfbrt,  their  education  and  usefulness,  their  piety  and 
salvation*  Thence  it  reaches  the  wider  circle  of  his  neighbours, 
where  it  daily  appears  in  that  cheerful  communication  of  kind, 
just,  sincere,  and  faithful  offices,  which  render  life  a  Messing ;  and 
which,  as  a  powerfiil  example,  charm  others  to  go^  and  do  likewise^ 
From  his  neighbourhood  it  extends  to  bis  country ;  where  it  is 
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employed  in  honoarable  and  pablic  spirited  efforts,  and  fervent 
prayers,  for  its  wel&re ;  19  promoting  peace  and  good  order ;  in 
encouraging  uaefol  knowledge ;  and  in  -diffasing,  as  &r  as  in  him 
lies,  ondefiled  religion.     From  his  country  it  spreads  also  over  the 
world;  in  anceasing  supplications  fortbe  deliverance  of  his  fel- 
low-men from  the  bondage  of  corrvpiion^  and  their  translation  into 
the  glorious  libtrty  of  the  sons  of  Ooik     From  this  world  it  makes 
excursions  also  at  times  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  UniTerse, 
on  the  wings  of  ardent  good«will ;  with  delightful  premonitions  of 
that  happy  period,  when  his  own  mind  shall  be  acttvely  and  eter- 
nally engaged  in  producing  and  communicating  blessings  through- 
out the  immeasurable  kingdom  of  virtue*     Like  the  sloihftd  m&n^ 
he  seeks  for  daily  ease;  but  it  is  the  ease,  which  flows  firom  ttie 
efforts  of  a  diligent  mind,  and  rewards  the  labours  of  an  indus- 
trious life*     Like  the  prodigal  he  scatters  abundantfy;  bat  he 
scatters  blessings,  and  not  curses,  to  himself  and  to  others*     Like 
the  ambitious  man,  he  seeks  for  honour  and  distinction  ;  but  it  is  for 
tfie  honour  of  immortality,  and  the  distinction  attached  to  the  sons 
of  God.     Like  the  avaricious  man,  he  continually  hoards  up;  but 
it  is  treasure  in  the  heavens.     Like  the  man  of  Science^  he  applies 
eagerly  to  the  nttainment  of  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
God,  of  Christ,  and  of  Heaven ;  the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  of  his 
soul,  and  of  his  end.     Like  the  accomplished  man^  he  aims  at  grace   • 
tfnrf  elegance  ;  but  it  is  elegance  of  mind,  and  the  omameni  of^a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  vihich  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price* 
Like  the  man  of  moderation  and  decency^  be  aims  at  being  safe  and 
comfortable,  peactful  cmd  beloved;  hut  it  is  the  peace  of  foi^ven 
sin ;  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience  ;  the  safety  which 
is  found  in  Christ ;  and  the  love  of  Christians,  of  Angels,  and  of 
God. 

•  To  him  it  is  of  tittle  import,  in  what  station  of  life  be  is 
found ;  if  it  be  the  most  useful  station,  for  which  he  is  qualified* 
If  it  be  humble,  he  is  satisfied ;  because  it  is  appointed  by  Him, 
who  knows  and  chooses  &r  better  than  he  himself  can  choose*  ff 
more  elevated ;  he  only  becomes  more  careful  to  fill  the  station 
with  usefulness  and  duty*  Hence  the  cares  and  fears,  the  disap- 
pointments and  mortifications,  which  harass  his  companions,  are  re- 
moved far  from  him*    Troubles  he  must  unquestionably  find.    t)f 
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Defects  he  will  undoobtedly  be  the  sabject.  His  disposition  to 
perform  bis  duty  is  imperfect ;  and  produces  its  proper  eflects, 
therefore,  in  an  imperfect  degree.  Still,  this  is  his  prevailing,  in« 
creasing  disposition ;  and  gives  birth  to  consequences,  numeroos, 
great,  and  desirable.  To  glorify  his  Maker,  and  to  do  good  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  his  chief  aim ;  the  principal  employment  of 
his  life*  To  that  divine  Saviour;  by  whose  precepts  he  is  inr 
atracled,  by  whose  blood  he  is  redeemed,  by  whose  Spirit  he  is 
sanctified,  and  by  whose  intercession  he  is  received  to  eternal 
glory,  he  consecrates  all  his  life  and  labours ;  and  esteems  that  all 
unspeakably  too  little  to  show  the  grateful  sense  which  he  feels  of 
his  obligations  to  him,  and  the  supreme  delight  which  he  finds  in 
doing  his  pleasure. 

Thus  he  passes  through  life,  not  in  a  dull  stagnation,  but  in  an 
active,  cheerfiil  serenity  of  Soul ;  not  in  thoi^htless  and  guilty 
prodigality,  but  in  a  rational  and  uninterrupted  difiusion  of  bless- 
ings ;  not  in  a  career  of  frantic  ambition,  but  in  a  steady  pursuit 
•of  eternal  glory;  not  in  sordid  and  swinish  avarice,  but  in  an  in- 
dustrious accumulation  of  celestial  riches ;  not  in  acquiring  vain 
philosophy,  and  knowledge  which  only  puffeth  up,  but  in  enlaiging 
his  vi^ws  of  God,  of  his  own  mind,  duty,  and  interest,  and  of  the 
qualifications,  and  employments,  of  just  men  made  perfect  ^  not  in 
a  whimsical  attention  to  form,  and  dress,  and  appearance,  but  in 
ardently  gaining  refined  thought,  elegance  of  afiection,  and  beau- 
ty of  mind;  not  in  exhibiting  mere  decency  of  exterior,  modera- 
tion of  conduct,  and  regularity  of  life,  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  in 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  God  that  well  regulated  soul,  that  be- 
coming  life,  that  patient  submission  to  bis  pleasure,  which  amia- 
ble and  excellent  in  itself,  will  be  remembered  by  him  with  ever- 
lasting love. 

While  this  man  lives,  he  is  a  blessing  to  all  around  him.  It  is 
good  for  the  world  that  he  was  bom,  and  that  he  has  sojourned  here 
below.  Throughout  eternity,  governed  by  the  same  spirit,  he 
will  prove  an  accession  to  the  universe ;  a  blessing  to  the  great 
kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  must  however  die*  From  this 
vale  of  tears  he  must  be  released ;  and  Death  is  the  method  of 
release  appointed  by  his  Maker.    As  a  release  he  r^ards  it  from 
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pain  and  fear,  from  sin  and  sorrow*.  Familiar  to  his  eye  bj  daily 
contemplation,  and  disarmed  by  the  Mediation  of  Chri&t.  Death, 
to  him,  has  ceased  o  be  the  king  of  terrors.  On  the  contrary^  he 
is  considered  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  rude  indeed,  and 
rough,  and  forbidding ;  but  sent  on  a  benevolent  errand,  and  bring- 
ing merely  the  summons  to  call  him  home*  With  the  peace, 
which  Christ  left  as  a  rich  legacy  to  all  his  faithful  followers,  he 
closes  his  eyes  in  sleep,  and  calmly  resigns  up  his  Spirit  into  the 
hands  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

This  man,  i[\  my  view,  has  $o  run  in  the  race  of  life,  as  to  obtum 
THE  Prize. 
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MINISTERS  AND  THEIR  COWERTS   A   MUTUAL  REJOIG- 
ING  IN  THE  DAY  OF  CHRIST. 


PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   BACCALAUREATE 
IN  1803  AND   1813. 


1  Thessalonians  ii.  19* 

For  what  is  our  hope^  or  joy^  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?    Art  Wii  tven 
ye,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  his  coming  ? 

Paul,  with  his  fellow-labourers,  Silas  and  Timothy,  being  direct- 
ed by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  go  from  Asia  into  Macedonia,  passed  over 
to  PMlippi,  and  gat^red  a*  church  in  that  city.  Hence  they 
went  to  Thessalomca;  and  gathered  another.  Here,  however, 
they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jems.  Paul,  the  chief  object  of  their 
hatred,  departed,  therefore,  to  Berea.  His  persecutors  followed 
him  thither;  and  forced  him  to  betake  himself  to  Athens,  From 
that  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth.  Thus  for  a  long  time  he  was 
absent  from  Thessalonica ;  and,  although  exceedingly  desirous  to 
revisit  the  church,  which  he  had  founded  there,  was  prevented  by 
certain  hindrances,  which  he  has  alluded  to,  but  not  described. 

During  his  absence  various  objections,  which  he  has  specified 
in  this  Epistle,  were  by  the  Jews,  and  Greeks,  of  Thessaloniia  rais- 
ed up  against  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Gospel.  Among 
these  were  his  flight,  and  the  length  of  his  absence.  From  these 
&cts  his  adversaries  argued,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  con- 
verts, that  he  was  an  impostor ;  and  not  a  messenger  of  God 
nor  a  friend  to  them.  Hi^  flight  they  seem  to  have  urged  at  a 
proof  of  his  cowardice ,  and  his  absence,  as  satis&ctory  evidence^ 
that  he  was  regardless  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians. 
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The  efforts  of  these  malignant  men  appear  to  have  alarmed  the 
fears  of  the  Apostle.  To  prevent  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  his 
followers,  he  replied  in  this  Epistle  to  the  objections,  made  against 
him,  and  against  the  Gospel.  Among  the  answers  to  those,  made 
against  him,  the  text  contains  one,  remarkable  for  the  extraordina- 
ry sentiment  expressed  in  it^  and  for  the  affectionate  manner  in 
which  it  is  communicated.  '^  For  what  is  my  hope,  or  my  joy,  or 
my  crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not  even  ye,  in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  his  coming  ?^^  Look  at  mj  life ;  and  be- 
hold it  made  up  of  labours,  and  sufferings.  What  hope  can  I  pro- 
pose ;  what  joy  can  1  find,  but  in  your  conversion,  and  eternal 
life  ?~  This  world  is  only  hostile  to  me ;  and  yields  me  neither 
rest  nor  safety.  If,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  indulge  any  hope, 
or  to  expect  any  reward  ;  it  must  lie  beyond  the  grave.  It  mast 
be  furnished  by  you,  my  own  converts ;  turned  by  my  preaching 
from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  toUo  God.  In 
you,  of  course,  my  affections  must  centre  with  a  sincerity  and 
strength,  which  distance  cannot  change,  nor  time  impair.  Vain, 
therefore,  and  groundless,  are  the  allegations  of  your  enemies, 
and  mine  ;  when  they  insinuate,  that  1  do  not  regard  you  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  the  fidelity  of  an  Apostle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Thessalonian  converts  were 
dearer  to  St.  Paul  than  others,  who  had  become  Christians  under 
his  ministry.  Unquestionably,  he,  who  addressed  the  Romans, 
whom  he  had  neyer  seen,  in  terms  so  affectionate,  could  not  bat 
regard  his  own  converts,  universally,  with  the  strongest  attachment. 
Accordingly,  he  addresses  the  very  sentiment,  contained  in  the 
text,  to  the  Corinthians:  ''As  also  ye,  have  acknowledged  as  in 
part,  that  we  are  your  rejoicing,  even  as  ye  are  ours,  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  To  the  Philippians  he  addresses  it  again. 
^'  Among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ;  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have 
not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offer- 
ed upon  the  sacrifice,  and  service  of  your  faith ;  I  joy,  and  rejoice, 
witti  you  all."  Indeed,  the  text  itself  very  obviously  holds  out  to 
us  the  same  truth.  ''  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy  ?  Are  not 
xoi  ufMK,  ye  also  ?"  ye,  as  well  as  others,  ^'  who  elsewhere  an- 
der  my  preaching  become  followers  of  the  Redeemer?"    This 
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was  the  construction  of  Theophylact ;  and  gires,  I  apprehend,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  original. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Syhanus  or  Sila9,  and  Thnoiky^  united 
with  PmU'in  sending  this  Epistle  to  the  TTiessalonians ;  and  of 
course  coincided  with  him  in  all  the  declarations,  which  it 
contains.  Accordingly,  the  language  of  the  text  is,  ^^  What  is 
our  hope."  These  excellent  men,  therefore,  who  had  been 
the  Apostle^s  fellow  labourers  in  converting  the  ThessaltmianSy 
certainly  expected  to  fipd  the  same  glorious  crown,  and  their  own 
share  in»the  same  elevated  joy,  in  the  final  day.  That  their  ex- 
pectations were  well  founded,  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  who  dictat- 
ed this  Epistle,  has  left  us  the  amplest  proof. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Patd  exhUniB  the  Corinthians  as 
rqaicing  in  him,  and  Timothy  who  united  with  him  in  writing  the 
second  Epistle  to  that  Church,  even  as  they  did,  in  the  members  of 
that  Church.  To  the  same  joy  in  him  he  directs  the  Philippians, 
in  the  verse  following  the  passage,  already  quoted.  ^^  For  the 
same  cause,  also,  do  ye  rejoice,  and  be  glad  with  me*" 

The  foundation  of  the  Apostle's  joy  in  his  converts  is  particu- 
larly expressed  in  the  whole  of  this  passage,  taken  together. 
^^  That  ye  may  be  blameless,  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God,  with- 
out rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among 
whom  ye  shine,  as  lights  in  the  world  :  Holding  forth  the  word  of 
life ;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  run 
in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain."  The  blameless,  harmless,  un- 
rebukable  character  of  these  converts,  the  lustre  of  their  example, 
and  the  glory,  which  it  cast  around  the  word  of  God  ;  constituted 
the  source  of  that  peculiar  happiness,  which  he  expected  to  find 
in  the  day  of  Christ.  This  exemplary  piety,  seen  in  their  lives 
with  such  beauty  and  lustre,  while  it  allured  those,  who  beheld  it^ 
to  follow  them  in  the  way  to  endless  life,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  glorious  proof  of  the  faithfiilness  and  efficacy  of  his  own  labours 
for  their  conversion. 

In  the  text,  thus'  considered,  are  contained  the  following  doc- 
trines. 

I.  Those,  who  have  been  intimately  connected  in  the  present  world, 
will  at  the  day  of  judgment  be  known  to  each  other. 

II.  Faithful  Mnisters  of  the  Gospel,  and  those,  who  under  their 
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mmistty  havt  tmbraced  the  Qotpd^  will  be  trndndl  cauBts  0/  joy  iti 
that  day^  and  by  consequence  through  eternity ^ 

I.  Thuse^  who  have  been  mtim  ttely  tunntcted  in  the  present  world, 
will  at  the  day  of  jw^ment  be  known  to  eath  other. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  there  can,  i  thicik,  be^little  doubt 
The  Apostle,  his  fellow-labourers,  atid  their  converts*  were  to  re- 
joice with  each  other  at  the  day  of  Christy  with  a  peculiar  joj. 
To  these  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  neither  the  stints  ot-  ancient 
times,  nor  those  of  succeeding  generations,  were  to  be  their  hope, 
or  their  joy,  or  their  crown.  This  character  is  in  the  text,  and 
tte  parallel  passages  which  have  been  mentioned,  expresaly  con- 
fined to  their  own  converts.  In  the  same  manner  these  cooTerts 
are  exhibited  as  peculiarly  rejoicing  in  Paul  and  Timothf^  at  JK- 
niitersj  by  whom  they  believed.  But,  if  these  preachers,  and  their 
converts,  were  thus  to  rejoice  in  each  other ;  it  follows  of  caurae, 
that  they  must  be  mutually  known ;  and  known  in  their  matual 
connection,  as  instruments,  and  lieirs,  of  salvation/  St.  Pmul 
therefore,  and  71fmo(Ay,  and  Siias^  will  know  the  members  of  those 
cborcbes  for  whom  they  wrote,  and  be  known  by  them,  in  the  day 
of  Christ.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  other 
ministers  and  their  converts  will  be  xnown  in  the  same  manner; 
nor  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  parents  and  children  will  know 
each  other ;  husbands  and  their  wives  ;  instructors  and  their  pu- 
pils ;  fi  tends,  also  ;  companions  ;  and  neighbours. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme  of  thought  it  is  said,  that  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  norths  andfrmn 
the  south,  and  sit  down  mth  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  wtth  Jacobs  andlsith 
all  the  prophets^  tn  the  kingdom  of  God.  Lazarus  was  carried  by 
Angels  to  Abraham^s  bosom.  These  illustrious  persons,  therefore, 
must,  it  would  seem  according  to  any  rational  interpretation,  be 
known  to  those*  concerning  whom  these  declarations  are  made. 
Abraham,  Lazarus,  and  the  rich  man,  were  all  known  to  each  other. 
It  is  incredible,  that  this  case  should  be  sin^^ular ;  or  the  exhibi- 
tion, made  in  it  concerning  the  state  of  our  future  existence,  erro- 
neous. 

In  the  same  manner  Moses  and  Elias,  on  the  mount  of  trans- 
figuration, were  known,  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  three 
Apostles  also :  as  Peter  proves  in  his  address  to  Christ.     It  cannot 
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be  ratt(HiaUjr  questioaed,  that  th»  knowledge  is  universal Ij  a  part 
of  the  divine  systeoi ;  or  that  alK  who  have  been  iotimateljr  con- 
Qeeted4iere,  wili  b<*  known  by  each  other  hereafter. 

11.  Ministers  0/ ike  Gospel,  and  those^  who  under  their  mimtry 
Jmve  embraced  the  Gospel,  will  be  mutual  eawts  of  joy  in  thai  dag  } 
and  bff  consequence^  throughout  eternity. 

Of  this  doctrine  there  can  he  as  little  doubt,  as  of  the  former* 
Both  the  text,  and  the  parallel  passages  which  have  been  ifvotedy 
furnish  ample  evideoce  of  its  truth.  To  such,  as  tove  the  doc* 
triaes  of  the  Scriptures,  it  must,  however,  he  profitable  te  exu' 
inine  the  «a4icre,  and  ground^  of  this  jay,  1  have  already  men* 
tiooed  the  declaration  of  Si,  Paid  concerning  this  subject  to  the 
Phikppians ;  in  which  he  informs  them,  that  their  assumption  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  of  holiness  as  their  moral  cIm- 
Factor,  die  lusti^  of  their  obedience  to  the  former,  and  the  emi- 
nence of  their  proficiency  iu  the  latter,  were  the  sources,  of  that 
peculiar  ei\|oyment  which  he  and  his  fellow- labourers  expected  in 
the  day  of  Christ.  The  same  characteristics  in  him  and  his  com- 
panions, and  the  peculiar  feithfulness  and  success,  with  which 
they  perlofmed  the  duties  of  their  stewardship,  are,  also,  with 
sufficient  clearness  exhibited  as  the  foundation  of  that  joy,  which 
their  converts  would  find  at  the  same  solemn  period. 

It  is  impossible,  that  intelligent  beings  should  find  in  each  other 
more  noble,  or  rational,  sources  of  happiness  than  these.  In  their 
converts  the  ministers,  in  question,  beheld  a  multitude  of  immortal 
minds,  rescued  from  ignorance  and  idolatry,  fi*om  endless  sin  and 
^endless  ruin;  established  in  the  belief  and  obedience  of  divine 
truth,  and  constituted  heirs  of  everlasting  glory,  happiness,  and 
virtue.  On  the  one  hand,  how  wonderful  the  escape!  On 
the  other,  how  amazing  the  acquisition!  With  what  sympa- 
thy, with  what  transport,  must  such  benevolent  men,  as  Pan/, 
SUas^  and  Timothy^  behold  this  delightful  scene!  These  con- 
verts were  originally  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world; 
worshipped  images  of  gold  and  silver ;  of  brass  and  stone ;  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  stock  of  a  tree.  They  were 
aliens  from  the  divine  kingdom ;  outcasts  from  the  virtuous  uni- 
verse ;  and  heirs  only  of  sin,  and  perdition.     When  the  Apostle 
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and  hia  compaaions  first  beheld  them,  how  melancholj,  how 
desolate,  must  have  been  the  prospect!  How  deep  the  darkneas, 
in  which  they  were  involved !  How  entirely  pathless  the  desert^ 
in  which  they  groped  their  way !  With  what  emotions  must  these 
messengers  of  salvation  have  regarded  the  miserable  snflferera,  in 
this  state  of  gloom,  solitude,  and  despair!  With  what  yeaniiigs 
of  evangelical  compassion  did  these  ministers  of  Christ  l%ht  op 
for  them  the  lamp  of  hope ;  and  guide  them  into  the  path  to  end- 
less life !  How  joyfully  did  they  behold  them  enter  the  straighi 
gaUj  and  go  on  in  the  narrow  loay  !  With  what  animated  expecta- 
tions  did  they  marie  their  future  progress ;  their  victory  over  c»b- 
stacles,  temptations,  enemies,  and  sins ;  their  faithful  adherence 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel;  and  the  steady  direction  of  their 
course  towards  heaven ! 

In  Paid  and  his  companions  their  converts  beheld  those^  who 
in  this  worid  had  been  pre-eminently  wiet^  and  had  tumtd  mam/ 
to  righteousness  ;  and  who,  therefore,  were  in*  the  future  world  to 
shine  as  the  brightness  ofthejimiameni^  and  as  the  starsj  forever  and 
ever.  In  these  illustrious  ministers  of  Christ  they  beheld  those, 
who,  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  had  done  to  them  greater 
good,  than  the  universe  beside  was  able  to  do :  good,  which  could 
never  be  repaid  ;  good,  which  no  created  mind  can  comprehend ; 
good,  which  no  limited  duration  can  ever  unfold.  Widi  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  these  men  had  accomplished  their  salvation ;  and  se* 
cured  to  them  an  inheritance  incorrvptihle^  undefiled^  and  eternal  m 
the  heavens.  The  benefit,  communicated,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
benefits :  and  the  disposition,  by  which  it  was  produced,  the  beat 
of  all  dispositions.  At  the  final  day,  when  future  things  will  begin 
to  be  actual,  realized,  and  enjoyed,  they  will  see  in  them  the  best 
of  all  created  friends,  and  the  noblest  of  all  created  bene&ctors : 
firiends,  whose  kindness  will  appear  more  lovely  ;  whose  benefit 
cence,  more  valuable;  and  whose  characters,  more  excellent; 
through  every  succeeding  age  of  eternity.  Thus  connected,  thus 
related ;  how  can  these  ministers  and  their  converts  fail  to  rejoice 
in  each  other  at  this  solemn  day ;  or  to  increase  their  joy  continu- 
ally, as  they  advance  through  the  successive  periods  of  endless 
duration  ? 
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No  labour  is  necessarj  to  persuade  mj  audience,  that  from  a 
subject,  80  solemn,  so  interesting,  so  delightful,  many  inferences 
of  high  importance  might  be  derived. 

Particularly  is  the  inUgnty  of  Paul  and  his  feUinO' labourers 
most  clearly  evident  from  the  sentiments,  expressed  in  this  pas^ 
sage  of  Scripture.  They  are  obviously  sentiments,  which  no  im-* 
postor,  no  dishonest  man,  would  devise  ;  or,  if  he  had  devised  them, 
would  have  adopted.  The  hope,  the  joy,  of  such  a  man  would 
have  terminated,  of  course,  in  this  world;  and  centred  wholly  in 
the.  means  of  enhancing  his  influence,  and  establishing  his  control 
over  the  TheMabmians.  The  Epistle,  if  written  by  such  a  man, 
would  have  abounded  in  artful  refutations  of  the  censures,  thrown 
upon  his  character ;  and  in  insidious  contrivances  to  gain  the  ends, 
which  ambition,  pride,  and  cunning,  promise  themselves  from 
their  successful  efforts.  Fraud  and  hypocrisy  would  have  floated 
on  the  surface ;  and  wealth,  power,  and  pleasure,  would  have  been 
seen  at  the  bottom. 

With  the  like  clearness  are  the  excellence^  and  amiableness,  of 
these  men  unfolded  in  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  examined. 
The  objects,  proposed,  display  a  benevolence  singularly  generous 
and  noble;  and  the  exhibition  of  these  objects  presents  this  cha- 
racter in  a  light,  eminently  happy.  Warm  from  the  heart;  un- 
contrived ;  unafiected ;  the  sentiments  expressed  array  the  men 
with  all  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  Evangelical  charity.  The 
portrait  is  formed  of  enchanting  lines,  and  charming  colours :  and 
the  eye  discerns,  and  acknowledges,  the  likeness  without  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation. 

From  this  character  of  the  writers  is  inferred,  irresistibly, 
the  intrgrih)  of  their  writings  ;  and  from  this,  in  a  manner  equally 
obvious  and  necessary,  their  divine  origin.  But  from  these,  and 
many  other,  reflections  of  a  similar  nature  the  time,  barely  suffi- 
cient for  my  present  purpose,  compels  me  to  withdraw  my  atten- 
tion. The  peculiar  design  of  this  discourse  requires,  that  I  devote 
the  remainder  to  its  accomplishment. 

You,  my  young  friends,  for  whom  this  discourse  is  particularly 
designed,  stand  in  a  relation  to  me,  in  several  respects  the  same 
with  that  in  which  the  converts,  so  often  mentioned,  stood  in  rela- 
tion to  Paul  and  his  companions.    You  have,  also,  been  connect- 
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ed  with  me  by  a  relation,  highly  endearing,  which  could'oot  be 
predicated  even  of  them.  During  an  important  period  of  your  life, 
you  have  been  my  pupils  ;  and,  in  no  insignificant  sense,  mj  chil- 
dren. Your  parents  with  a  confidence,  which  I  hope  has  BOt  been 
misplaced,  have  resigned  their  own  immediate  care  of  you  into  my 
hands.  Your  prime  interests  have  been  under  my  direction ;  and 
have,  I  trust,  been  promoted  with  parental  care.  1  know  ibej 
have  been  regarded  with  parental  tenderness. 

Through  the  same  period  I  have  been  your  Minister.  Christ, 
as  well  as  your  parents,  has  committed  you  to  my  direction. 
In  this  solemn  office  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  uncooscioos 
of  having  taught  you  a  single  error,  or  of  having  willingly  with- 
held from  you  a  single  truth.  Theicnowledge,  which  may  espe- 
cially qualify  you  for  usefulness  and  honour  in  the  present  lifcj  I 
have  endeavoured  to  communicate  in  the  best  manner,  in  inj 
power.  1  know  not,  that  I  have  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  any  part 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  know  not,  that  /  have  kept  hack  amf 
thing  which  was  profitMe  to  you :  but  I  have  shewed  you^  and  taught 
jfoupvblicly  and  privately  ;  testifying  to  you  all^  repentance  towards 
Godj  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  I  have  warned  yoti, 
I  have  prayed  for  you,  day  and  night  with  tears.  If  1  have  ever 
been  sincere  in  my  endeavours;  if  ever  I  have  voluntarily 
laboured  to  do  good ;  1   have   laboured  in  this  manner  for  you. 

Your  own  conduct,  in  the  mean  time,  (and  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  declare  it  on  this  solemn  occasion,)  has  been  highly  honourable 
to  your  character.  You  came  to  my.  inimediate  superintendence 
with  the  most  cordial  good  will,  and  the  best  recommendations  of 
your  former  instructors.  Throughout  the  year,  which  is  now 
finished,  you  have  proved  that  this  good  will,  and  these  recom- 
mendations, were  amply  deserved.  In  your  behaviour  to  me  you 
have  been  respectful  and  amiable  on  every  occasion  ;  and  have 
distinguished  yourselves  by  diligence,  good  order,  and  universal 
propriety.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  you  have  equalled  in 
these  respects,  and  in  your  literary  attainments,  any  of  those 
classes,  which  have  gone  before  you. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  your  number  have  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  the  Religion  of  Christ ;  and  have  this  day  surrounded  the 
Sacramental  Table.     Several  others,  for  a  considerable  time, 
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have  beeu  the  subjects  of  very  solemn  impressions  concerning 
their  salvation  ;  and  will,  it  is  rationally  hoped,  be  found,  ere  long, 
encircling  that  hallowed  board.  The  rest,  with  exceptions  too 
small  to  merit  attention  at  this  time,  furnish  many  hopes,  from  their 
irreproachable  behaviour,  that  they  may  follow  their  companions  in 
this  happy  course*  Thus  you  have  already  acknowledged  me  in 
part;  tkat,  as  a  Minister  of  Christ,  J  am  your  rejoicings  eveti 
a$  you  also  are  mine.  Should  it  be  my  happy  lot  to  be  pronounced 
faithful  oner  the  few  things^  committed  to  me  ;  may  I  not,  on  solid 
grounds,  look  forward  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
believe,  that  you,  tc^ether  with  your  precursors,  and  your  succes- 
sors, in  knowledge,  piety,  and  usefulness,  will  then  be  my  glory, 
and  my  joy  ? 

To  bring  home  to  your  hearts  the  subject,  here  referred  to  ;  to 
impress  upon  them  its  solemnity,  and  importance ;  let  me  remind 
you,  when,  where,  on  what  occasion,  and  before  whom,  this  joy  is  to 
be  found :  not  first ;  not  alone ;  yet  pre-eminently,  and  in  a  degree 
which  cannot  be  described. 

It  is  first  found  in  the  present  world ;  in  the  silence  of  devout 
meditation ;  in  the  serene  contemplations  of  the'solitary  walk ;  in 
the  fervent  aspirations  of  the  closet,  in  the  pure  precepts,  and  rich 
promises,  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  in  the  cheerful  devotions  of 
the  Family ;  in  the  solemn  services  of  the  Sanctuary ;  and  in  the 
public  communion  of  Christians  at  the  Table  of  Christ.  It  is 
found,  also,  in  no  unhappy  degree,  in  the  delightful  private  inter- 
course of  good  men ;  and  in  that  train  of  beneficent  actions,  by 
which  they  become  immediate  and  rich  blessings  to  the  world. 

In  a  more  glorious  manner  will  it  revive,  when  we  enter  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  render  to  our  Lord  an  account  of  the  manner, 
in  which  we  have  employed  the  talents  entrusted  by  him  to  our 
care.  If  we  shall  then  appear  to  have  occupied  them  faithfully 
in  his  service ;  we  shall  be  permitted  immediately  to  enter  intp 
his  joy. 

But  the  time,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  different  from  all  these. 
It  is  that,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  emphatically  called  the  time 
of  the  end:  when  Christ  will  come  to  judge  the  world  inrighteous^ 
ness;  and  all,  that  are  in  the  graves,  will  hear  his  voice,  and  come 
forth:  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and 
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tkejf^  that  have  done  evil^  to  the  reaurrtction  of  damnation.  All 
earthiy  things  will  then  have  finished  their  course.  Avarice  will 
have  ceased  to  dig  for  treasures  in  the  secret  chamhers  of  the 
earth ;  Ambition  to  chmb  the  precipices,  which  in  his  eye  seem- 
ed the  ascent  to  Heaven ;  and  Pleasure,  to  bathe  and  waDtoD  ia 
the  stream  of  sensuality.  Oppression  will  have  ended  the  work 
of  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor;  and  dropped  from  his  withered 
hand  the  iron  rod.  Persecution  wril  feast  no  more  on  the  blood 
of  Martyrs;  Conquest  no  longer  sit  and  smile,  over  the  tomb  of 
departed  nations ;  nor  PridQ  sigh  over  the  expiring  train  of  me* 
Dials,  the  vanishing  tables  of  Luxury,  the  fading  paradise,  and  the 
palace  of  Splendour,  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  trumpet  of  civil  discord  will  then  have  blown  its  last 
breath.  The  frenzy  of  faction  will  have  terminated ;  and  its  final 
sound  have  died  upon  the  ear.  Its  scramble  for  power,  and  place, 
will  then  be  over;  together  with  all  the  follies  and  crimes, the 
base  cabals,  the  foul  slanders,  the  innumerable  falsehoods,  the 
black  perjuries,  and  the  sale  of  spuls,  with  which  it  has  been  at- 
tended. Even  liberty  itself,  that  golden  image,  which  the  world 
has  worshipped  instead  of  Jehovah,  will  enrapture  and  engross, 
will  inspire  and  terrify,  will  rouse  to  madness  and  plunge  in  mi- 
sery, no  more. 

Even  the  honest,  commendable,  and  delightful,  employments,  of 
mankind  will  be  finished.  The  cheerful  sound  of  the  axe,  and 
the  hammer,  will  be  dumb.  The  industrious  plough  will  stop  in 
the  unfinished  furrow ;  and  the  adventurous  sail  be  furled  for  the 
last  time.  The  father  will  no  more  survey  his  children  at  the 
fire-side  with  hope  and  delight ;  the  mother  will  cease  to  smile 
with  inexpressible  fondness  over  the  cradled  infant ;  and  the  hos- 
band  and  wife,  to  interchange  the  unequalled  tenderness  of  con- 
jugal love.  To  the  earth  it  will  be  truly  said,  as^  in  the  awfiil 
language  of  prophecy,  to  Mystical  Babylon.  «'  The  voice  of  harp- 
ers, and  of  musicians,  and  of  pipers,  and  of  trumpeters,  shall  be 
heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee :  and  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine 
no  more  at  all  in  thee  :  and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  of  Ae 
bride,  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee.'' 

Even  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  things  will  then  find  thdr 
earthly  termination.     The  sabbath  will  dawn  in  peace  and  beaa- 
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ty  on  (kit  polluted  world  no  more :  the  Sanctaary  will  cease  to  be 
the  hawe  ofGod^  and  the  gate  of  Htaven ;  and  apostate  sinners  will 
no  longer  enter  m,  mnd  be  savtd.  The  voice  of  prayer  will  have 
protiounced  its  last  Amen:- the  tongue  of  the  preacher  will  be 
damb:  and  the  final  song  of  praise  will  expire  upon  the  ear. 

Par  other  scenes  will  then  engross  the  thoughts,  and  awaken 
the  amazement,  of  mankind.  The  funeral  day  of  this  great  world 
will  have  come :  and  the  host  of  Heaven,  and  the  innumerable 
nations  of  men,  will  be  summoned  to  its  obsequies.  Its  knell  the 
last  trumpet  will  sound.  Its  end  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  will 
proclaim  in  the  inexpressibly  awful  words,  ^*  It  is  done.''  Earth 
will  tremble  throughout  alt  her  regions :  the  graves  will  heave 
with  one  immense  convulsion  ;  and  teem  with  the  awaking  my- 
riadi^  of  deceased  men.  The  land,  and  the  sea,  wili  give  up  the 
dead^  whieh  are  in  them :  and  the  whole  globe  will  be  covered  with 
an  universal  resurrection  of  the  grt^at  family  oiAdam. 

Above,  will  be  seen,  surrounded  by  the  glory  of  his  Father^  and 
by  all  his  holy  Angels,  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  coming  in 
the  clouds^  wtth  powtr  and  great  gt^ry.  All  nations  at  his  awfiil 
summons  will  take  their  places  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  left. 
The  books  will  he  opened ;  and  another  book  mil  be  opened^  lohieh 
ia  the  book  of  Life  :  and  the  d<ad  wUl  be  judged  out  of  those  things, 
which  are  written  in  the  books^  according  to  the  deeds^  done  itl  the 
body.  To  one  division  of  this  vast  multitude  he  will  say,  ^'  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  m;  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom,  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :^'  and,  to  the  other,  *^  Depart, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  lire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels.'' Then  the  final  flames,  kindled  in  innumerable  places  at 
CMice,  will  wander  over  the  surface  of  this  great  globe ;  consume 
the  piles  of  human  grandeur,  and  the  monuments  of  human  inge- 
nuity; waste  the  plains;  dissolve  the  mountains;  and  blot  out  of 
remembrance  this  polluted  region  of  error  and  iniquity.  Then 
will  the  wicked  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ;  and  the  right' 
torn  ascend  to  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  to  enter  upon  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  life  et^maL 

In  this  season  of  awful  expectation  and  final  decision,  of  imi- 
Tarsal  convulsion  and  immense  ruin,  what  emotions  shall  you,  and 
I,  experience,  if  we  may  then  behold  every  danger  past,  ererr 
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fear  vanished,  and  every  sorrow  fled ;  if  we  may  see,  and  fieel,  our 
hopes  all  ended  in  full  fruition,  our  joy  b^inoing  its  everlasting 
career,  and  a  crown  of  glory  holden  out  to  us  by  our  Judge,  to 
reward  our  sincere,  though  frail,  obedience.  All  these  awfql 
scenes  we  shall  witness.  Our  tyes  shall  behold  them,  and  nol  or- 
other.  In  them  all  we  shall  take  our  own  share :  a  share,  giorioas 
and  delightful,  if  we  have  loved  righteousness,  and  haUd  imquiijf  ; 
but  infinitely  deplorable,  if  zoith  a  hard  and  impenitent  heart  we  hmoe 
treasured  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  How  devoutly  is  it 
to  be  wished,  that  we  may  obtain  the  former  happy  lot,  and  es- 
cape the  incomprehensible  ruin  of  the  latter. 

With  these  amazing  things  in  full  view,  can  you  iail  to  ask, 
^^  Where,  when,  and  how,  are  these  immeasurable  blessings  to  be 
secured  ?"  Let  me  ask  in  return,  '^  Where,  when,  and  how,  did 
Paul,  and  Silas,  and  Timothy,  and  their  innumerable  converts,  se- 
cure them  ?  The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  has  given  to  man- 
kind but  one  law  concerning  this  momentous  subject  Lafe  is  the 
time,  and  the  present  world,  the  place,  in  which  this  mjghty  work 
has  been  done  by  all,  who  have  accomplished  it ;  and  in  which, 
if  ever  done,  it  must  be  done  by  us*  We,  like  them,  must  be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  must  repent  of  «ur  sins  with  all 
the  heart ;  and  must  exhibit  a  life  of  piety  to  God,  and  beneficence 
to  mankind.  We  must  deny  ourselves ;  take  up  the  cross ;  and 
vanquish  temptations,  lusts,  and  enemies.  In  a  word,  a  life  of 
Evangelical  virtue  is  the  only  basis,  on  which  the  joy  of  that 
solemn  day  can  be  founded.  He,  who  with  this  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  seen  Christ  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  naked,  and  a  stranger, 
andsick,  and  inprison  ;  and  has  relieved  him  even  in  the  least  ofkis 
brethren^  will  then  be  placed  at  his  right  hand,  arrayed  in  immor- 
tal glory  ;  and  will  find  an  open,  and  abundant,  entrance  mmstertd 
to  him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour, 

This  spirit  is  the  true,  the  only,  excellence  of  the  souL  It  is 
the  glory  of  angels :  it  is  the  image  of  God.  To  communicate  it 
to  man,  Christ  died,  and  rose  again :  and  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
descended  from  heaven.  From  its  first  appearance  in  the  parents 
of  mankind,  after  their  apostasy,  seraphs  have  watched  its  pro- 
gress with  earnest  hope,  and  unmingled  complacency.  At  the 
news  of  its  commencement  in  a  single,  wandering  prodigal,  ail 
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Heaven  renews  its  joy,  and  resounds  with  gratulation.  Eternal 
wisdom  beholds  it  as  an  undefiled  emanation  from  itself;  and 
smiles  with  boundless  delight  over  its  infantine  existence,  and  its 
everlasting  advancement  towards  perfection* 

From  these  considerations  flow,s.  of  course,  the  great  practical 
use  of  all  that  has  been  said.  If  such  be  the  cause  of  hope  fulfill** 
ed,  and  joy  begun,  at  the  great  day ;  you  are  most  affectingly 
taught,  that  you  mnst  now  lay  the  fimndaiion  of  these  inestimable 
blessings*  From  this  seat  of  learning,  where  you  have  lived  four 
years,  with  many  privileges,  many  enjoyments,  and  many  hopes ; 
in  the  midst  of  companions  by  whom  you  are  loved,  and  under  the 
direction  of  instructors  to  whom  you  are  highly  endeared  ;  you 
are  to  depart  into  a  world  of  pride  and  ambition,  of  avarice  and 
sensuality,  of  temptation  and  sin.  At  this  eventful  period  you 
need  all  your  own  wisdom,  watchfulness,  firmness,  and  pray- 
ers ;  all  the  prayers,  counsels  and  assistance,  of  your  friends ; 
and,  what  is  infinitely  more  than  them  all,  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  your  God.  Immensely  do  you  need  to  remember, 
as  a  consideration  ever  to  be  before  your  eyes,  and  invariably  to 
govern  your  conduct,  that  in  life  you  must  lay  the  foundation  of 
your  joy  in  the  presence  of  Christ.  Resolve,  then,  on  this  sacred 
day,  and  in  this  holy  place,  that  a  truth,  so  intertwined  with  your 
whole  well-being,  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  you ;  never  6iil  to 
influence ;  never  cease  to  control. 

You  will  neither  wish,  nor  be  able,  to  forget  the  scenes,  through 
which  you  have  passed  in  this  happy  place.  No  period  of  your 
lives  will  be  remembered  with  more  pleasure  ;  no  spot  of  earth 
seem  more  exempted  from  the  miseries  of  the  curse.  The  quiet, 
the  order,  the  honourable  and  delightful  employments,  which  you 
have  found  here  ;  the  pleasing  companions  with  whom  you  have 
lived  ;  the^  friendships  which  you  have  formed,  and  the  number- 
less kind  offices  which  yon  have  interchanged ;  together  with  the 
afiection,  care  and  instructions,  of  your  teachers ;  will  rise  con- 
tinually to  your  view.  The  little  sufferings,  on  the  contrary,  to 
which  life  is  exposed  even  here  ;  the  youthful  rivalries ;  and  the 
momentary  dislikes;  will  of  course  be  forgotten.  You  will  often 
think,  and  say,  that  no  time  of  your  life  passed  with  equal  enjoy- 
ment, nor  with  equal  freedom  from  suffering. 
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Wbile  your  memory  U  thus  Crequently,  and  pleasingly,  emplan- 
ed ;  let  me  especially  persuade  ^ou  to  call  to  miiid  the  truChB, 
which  you  have  been  taught;  the  moral  and  religious  pre- 
cepts, so  ofteu,  and  so  solemnly,  eiijoiiied  upon  yoo;  Cbe 
couosek  of  piety,  which  you  have  given  to  each  other ; 
your  alfectionaie  assemblies  for  prayer;  jfour  solemn  puUic 
devotions;  and  your  delightful  union  around  the  table  of  Cnat* 
Let  thoso  of  you,  who  have  publicly  professed  the  Heligioa  oi 
the.  Redeemer,  rememWr  daily,  that  the  vowa  of  the  Ldord^ 
your  God^  are  upon  you}  arid  that  you  cannot  go  hack*  Let 
those  of  you,  who  have  hitherto  delayed  to  perform  this  great  daty, 
hasten  with  ail  lowlinese^  a^id  meekness  efmuul  and  toUh  many  tears 
for  your  sins,  to  confess  Christ  before  men  ;  and  to  witness  the  good 
profession^  even  as  he  did* 

Remember,  1  beseech  you,  (hat  he,  who  died  for  yoo,  bath  said^ 
'^  One  thing  is  needful/'  In  this  declarauon  he  has  told  )oa,  that 
there  is  no  other  needful  thing.  Choose^  therefore,  thai  good  pmrt^ 
whtch  shall  never  be  taken  from  you.  While  others  toil,  and  watch| 
and  grieve^  to  dig  deeper  iu  the  mines  of  avarice :  wbile  others 
strive,  and  pant,  to  climb  the  heights  of  ambition :  white  otfaera 
imbruie  themselves  in  the  sty  of  bensuality  :  let  it  be  your  labour, 
your  delight,  your  glory,  to  lay  up  &>  asure  in  the  Heavens  ;  to  seek 
the  honour  which  eometh  from  God  only  ;  and  to  acquire  the  pUor 
sures^  which  at  his  right  hand  flow  forever* 

Begin  now ;  or,  if  you  have  already  begun,  advance  from  tins 
day  ;  the  work  of  >our  salvation.  Into  the  way  o!  well-doing  re- 
solutely enter.  In  it  patiently  and  perseveringl>  corUmue.  Suf- 
fer no  day  to  pass,  without  doing  some  real  good.  Let  every 
morning,  and  every  evening,  open  the  doors  of  your  closets,  aad 
invite  you  to  pray  to  your  Father,  who  is  in  secret.  Let  eveiy 
Sabbath  behold  you  g«nng  up  to  the  house  oj  the  Lord.  Be  Aa  to- 
bemacles  ever  amiable  in  your  eyes ;  and  one  day,  spent  m  his 
courts^  better  than  a  thousand.  There  the  Lor  God  is  a  Sim,  and 
a  shield:  there  he  gives  grace  and  glory:  and  there  he  withholds 
no  good  thing  from  them^  that  walk  uprightly. 

Daily,  and  eagerly,  diffuse  religion  around  the  circle  of  your 
connections.  To  them  you  can  do  good,  every  day  you  live* 
God,  who  has  placed  them  always  within  your  reach,  demands  of 
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you  contiQual  efibrts  for  their  well-being.  How  deligbtfbl  will  it 
be  to  find  them  your  hope^  your  joy,  your  crown  of  rejoicings  in  the 
day  of  Christ  / 

To  your  Qeighbourhoode^  become  blessings  by  everj  kind  of- 
fice tn  your  power.  Speak  truth  alway,  only,  and  with  a  sacred 
watohfulaess  over  your  tongues.  Do  justly,  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  and  impartiality.  Love  all  men :  show  kindness  to  all, 
with  whom  you  are  concerned;  especially  extend  mercy  to  suf- 
fering, with  largeness  of  heart :  and  remember,  that  God  loveth 
th€  cheerftU  giver. 

A3  you  advance  in  years,  in  reputation,  and  in  influence,  make 
it  a  commanding  rule  of  your  lives  to  befriend  young  men*  They, 
as  your  own  experience  wilt  powerfully  teach  you,  will  ordinari- 
ly need,  more  than  any  others,  your  advice,  your  reproo&,  and 
y«ar  alsistance.  By  your  advice  they  will  be  more  profited ;  by 
your  reproofs,  more  amended;  and- for « your  assistance,  more 
grateful ;  than  those,  who  are  older.  Vigourously,  and  peraua- 
airely,  impress  upon  their  minds  the  supreme  importance  o£  reli- 
gioQ»  Whatever  you  say  on  this  great  subject  fAey  will  feel* 
The  golden  moment  you  may  chance  to  find,  and  may  happily 
seize,  in  which  they  may  be  rescued  from  destruction,  and  direct- 
ed to  heaven.  In  every  such  case,  you  wUl  save  a  soul  from  death  ; 
and  cover  by  this  glorious  act  of  charity  a  multitude  of  sins* 

Love  your  Country.  Learn,  as  well  as  you  can,  its  real  inter* 
ests ;  and  pursue  them  steadily ;  unawed  by  the  fear  of  opposi- 
tion ;  anallured  by  the  hope  of  office,  or  the  desire  of  gain.  Co- 
vet the  approbation,  and  tremble  at  the  reproach,  of  conscience : 
but  regard  with  indiiference  the  popular  breath,  whether  trum- 
peting slander,  or  shouting  applause. 

Never  look  either  for  subsistence,  or  for  character,  to  popular 
sofiragey  or  governmental  appointments ;  to  public  salaries,  or 
oflktal  perquisites.  He,  who  seeks  for  property,  or  reputation, 
from  these  sources,  will,  long  before  he  is  aware,  have  set  up 
his  aool  at  auction ;  and  sold  it  for  a  place.  For  character,  trust 
to  your  conduct ;  for  subsistence,  to  your  hands.  In  the  wretch- 
ed pursuit  of  office  you  will  find  temptations,  and  snares,  and  sins, 
at  every  step;  will  turn  your  backs  upon  your  God ;  and  wan- 
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der  every  day*  farther  and  farther  from  virtue,  and  hope,  and 
heaven. 

Build  up  every  where  the  church  o(  Christ ;  and  every  where 
spread,  support,  and  foster,  his  Religion.  Cherish  it  at  home ; 
and  send  it  abroad.  Labour  with  all  your  power  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  eternal  life,  wherever  there  is  a  soil  to  receive,  them; 
and  to  convey  the  tidings  of  salvation,  wherever  there  is  ao  ear 
to  hear  them.  On  the  final  day  it  will  be  transporting  to  remem- 
ber, that  you  have  befriended  the  least  of  Ckrist^s  brethren.  It 
will  be  divinely  extatic  to  remember,  that  you  have  befriended 
them  all.  Let  your  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  ere  you  fiiil  to 
prefer  Zion  above  your  chief  joy.  The  first  good,  which  yoo  can 
do  for  mankind,  is  to  live,  as  the  Gospel  requires  you  to  live ;  to 
^  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God^  your  Saviour,  Let  your  lights  therefore, 
so  ahine  before  others^  that  they,  beholding  your  good  worlds  may 
glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven, 

To  secure  these  delightful  purposes,  remember  especially,  that 
God  is  always  where  you  are,  and  an  awful  witness  of  whatever 
you  think,  speak,  or  do.  Continually  refer  your  conduct  to  bb 
omniscient  eye ;  and  regard  it  as  the  materials  of  your  final  ac- 
count*    Feel,  that  his  favour  is  life,  and  that  his  anger  is  death* 

Finally,  seek  alwaya-the  company,  the  conversation,  and  friend- 
ship, of  good  men.  They  will  furnish  you  a  thousand  unforeseen 
blessings  in  their  kindness,  their  counsel,  their  example,  and  their 
prayers,  ife,  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  shall  be  vnse.  Of  good 
men,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  said  by  the  voice  of  God  himself, 
'^  They,  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to  another.^'  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  '^  They  shall  be  mine,  saith  Jehovas,  in 
the  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a 
man  spareth  his  own  son,  that  serveth  him.'^ 

Can  you,  can  I,  want  motives  for^  such  a  life  ?  What  will  pro- 
cure us  peace  and  consolation  in  the  world  ?  What  will  array 
the  face  of  conscience  in  smiles ;  and  tune  her  voice  to  harmony  ? 
What  will  gain  the  approbation,  the  friendship,  and  the  prayers, 
of  wise  and  virtuous  men?  What  will  make  us  blessings  to  our 
own  souls,  oar  families,  our  friends,  our  neighbourhoods,  our 
country,  and  the  world  ?    What  will  best  requite  the  love  of  our 
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divine  Redeemer?  What  will  assure  to  us  the  blessing  of  for- 
given sin,  aiid  the  favour  of  a  pardoning  God  ?  What  will  shed 
serenity,  and  peace,  over  the  evening  of  life ;  and  enable  the  set- 
ting sun  to  go  down  without  a  cloud  ?  What  will  sooth  the  pain, 
and  languor,  of  the  last  sickness;  and  disarm  the  final  enemy  of 
his  sting?  What  will  hght  up  the  lamp  of  hope  in  the  grave? 
What  will  inspire  the  unembodied  spirit  with  confidence,  when  it 
enters  upon  its  lonely  flight  into  the  invisible  world  ?  What  will 
open  to  its  view  the  distant  glory  of  Heaven,  dimly,  but  extatic- 
ally,  dawning  on  its  wistful  eyes,  and  disclosing  its  untried  way  to 
the  throne  of  infinite  Mercy?  A  life,  spent  in  honouring  God^ 
and  doing  good  to.  mankind,  will  accomplish  all  these  delightful 
things  ;  will  enable  us  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^  and  will 
make  our  last  end  like  his.  * 

h  there;  then,  one  x>(  you,  who  will  not  lead  such  a  life.  You 
are  now  all  before  me  ;  all  in  the  house  of  God ;  all  employed  in 
his  worship.  How  solemn,  how  endeared,  the  assembly !  how 
divine  the  employment !  how  becoming  is  it  for  immortal  beings 
to  hold  their  farewell  meeting  with  their  companions,  and  with 
each  other,  in  such  a  placemen  such  a  day,  and  for  such  a  purpose  ! 

These  instructions  are  the  last,  which  I  shall  ever  address  to 
you.  Regard  them  as  my  dying  words.  Let  them  sink  deep 
into  your  hearts.  That  I  regard  you  with  strong  affection,  I 
know  you  cannot  doubt.  From  this  affection  they  all  spring. 
To  your  best  good,  to  your  eternal  good,  they  are  all  directed. 
Forget  them  not.  Let  them  not  fail  of  their  full  influence  to 
produce  this  good. 

You  mai/  live ;  I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  live ;  through 
many  years  to  come.  How  desirable  will  it  be  to  live  in  such  a 
mannerv  as  to  find,  daily,  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience^  that  in 
simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity^  not  wHh  fleshly  wisdom^  but  by  the 
grace  ofGod^  you  have  had  your  conversation  in  the  world  !  You 
mtiW  die.  How  joyful  will  it  be  to  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ^ 
give  up  your  souls  into  the  hands  of  God ;  and  be  able  to  say,  with 
Addison^  to  those  around  you,  *^  See,  in  what  peace  a  Christian 
can  die."  You  will  rise  again.  How  transporting  will  it  be 
to  see  you  all  ascending  from  the  grave,  with  bodies,  sown  m  cor* 
rvqpHian^  weaknessy  and  dishonour^  but  raised  in  incorruption,  power. 
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and  glory  ;  and  arrayed  in  the  youth  and  beauty  of  beaTen.  The 
world  around  you  will  be  cooyulsed  with  its  last  agonies*  How 
will  you  feel  to  be  able,  while  multitudes  are  calling  to  the  roeksy 
and  to  the  mountains  to  fall  on  them,  and  to  hide  them  from  the  wraA 
of  the  Lamb^  steadfastly,  and  serenely,  to  enjoy  the  blessed  hefe, 
and  the  glorious  appearing^  of  the  great  God,  even  your  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ  /  You  must  be  judged.  How  blessed  will  it  be  to  be- 
hold you  all  summoned  to  the  right  hand  of  your  Judge ;  the  place 
of  his  friends  and  followers ;  the  seat  of  distinctioa ;  the  goal  of 
immortal  glory  I 

The  final  sentence  you  must  hear.  What  emotions  will  you 
experience,  should  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  address  to 
all  of  you  those  enrapturing  words,  ^'  Come,  ye  Uessed  of  my  Fa- 
ther, inherit  the  kingdom,  prepared  for  you  from  the  fewidation 
of  the  world !''  How  solemn,  how  angelic,  will  be  the  flight,  to 
ascend,  with  you  in  his  immortal  train,  to  the  Heaven  of  heavens ; 
the  house  of  Jehovah  ;  the  mansion  of  everlasting  joy !  Final- 
ly, what  tongue  can  describe,  what  mind  can  conceive,  the  ecsta- 
sy of  mingling  with  the  church  of  thefrst-bom  ;  of  conversii^  with 
the  innumerable  company  of  Angels  ;  of  standing  before  the  4hrone 
of  God,  accepted  and  beloved}  and  of  uniting  in  the  eternal  song, 
"  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory^  and  power,  be  unto  Him,  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever  !*' 

In  that  divine  assembly ;  at  that  great  era  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jehovah;  that  birth-day  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earthy 
when  those  undefiled  mansions  shall  be  filled  with  all  their  inha- 
bitants ;  when,  like  the  drops,  that  form  the  bow  in  the  c/oiuf,  «> 
the  dsff  of  rain,  the  children  of  God  shall  be  illumined  by  the  Sun 
of  iZ^AleouMMff  with  supernal  beauty ;  andaU,  united,  shall  fbrai 
one  perfect  circle,  arrayed  in  the  endless  diversities  of  immortal 
light  and  glory ;  let  me  ardently  hope ;  and  Oh  may  the  fioher  of 
«!/  mercie9  fulfil  the  hope ;  that  not  one  of  you  will  be  foand 
miHing. 
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Jb^  b^  fuU  coir^formtd  to  this  world;  but  be  ye  tranrfomud  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  whai  is  that  good^  onJ 
acceptabUf  and  perfect  will  of  God. 

This  Chapter  m  the  beginning  of  St.  PauPs  practical  Applica- 
tion o(  the  preceding  parts  of  this  Epistle.  It  commences  in  the 
first  verse  with  an  earnest  request  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Roman 
Christians,  that  they  would  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy^  and  acceptable  to  God:  in  other  words,  that  thej  wo^ld 
eottsecrate  their  bodies  to  his  service  yiiia%,  and  wtlAoti^  reserve, 
aa  a  sacrifice  is  consecrated  to  him.  In  the  text  he  uiges 
ibem  to  be  no  longer  conformed^  to  this  worlds  but  to  be  trans^ 
formed^  by  the  renewing  of  their  mind^  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  may  prove^  or  experimeBtally  discern,  the  good,  and  ac" 
^eptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.  In  the  former  verse,  the  Appa- 
tie  beseeches  the  Romans  to  devote  their  external  powers  and 
actions  wholly  to  the  service  of  their  Maker.  In  the  text,  be 
exhorts  them  not  to  sufier  either  their  external  or  internal  coodact 
to  be  conformed  to  the  opinions,  or  practices,  of  the  World  ;  and  so 
to  regalate  the  state  of  their  minds,  as  that  this  shall  be  the  happy 
consecfueace.   The  words  may  be  thus  rendered.    Be  not  fashion- 
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ed  like  unio  this  World;  intt  trive  to  your  lift  a  ntwform^  or  skape, 
by  means  of  that  renovation  of  your  understanding,  which  ye  have 
lately  received  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

As  the  Roman  Christians  are  here  directly  spoken  of  as  already 
renewed ;  the  transformation,  mentioned,  cannot  be  that  great 
change  from  sin  to  holiness^  customarily  styled  Regeneration  ;  nor 
the  conformity  to  the  world,  that  general  spirit  of  sinning^  found  in 
unregenerate  men  Both  the  conformity  here  forbidden,  and  the 
new  fiishioning  or  transformation  of  character  here  enjoined, 
plainly  respect  the  course  of  lift  ;  and  the  doctrines  and  practices, 
according  to  which  it  should,  or  should  not^  be  regulated.  To  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  World  the  i2ofmin»,  and,  for  the  same 
reasons,  all  others  who  are  under  the  Gospel,  are  forbidden  to 
conform.  To  the  doctrines,  and  precepts  or  niles  of  practice, 
contained  in  the  Gospel,  they  ari  required  to  conform.  In  doing 
this,  they  are  also  required  to  avail  themselves  of  the  renovation, 
or  spiritual  illumination,  of  their  understanding :  i.  e«  to  make  use 
of  the  heavenly  fights  which  they  now  enjoy,  for  the  direction  and 
purification  of  their  conduct. 

These  explanations,  will,  I  hope,  either  prevent,  or  remove,  all 
doubts  coftcerning  the  construction  of  this  passage  of  Scripture* 
I  shall,  therefore*  proceed  to  address  the  directions,  given  in  it,  to 
the  Youths,  who  are  just  finishing  their  Academical  education  in  this 
place.  The  two  precepts  in  the  -text  are  so  intimately  related, 
that  they  may  without  any  disadvantage  be  considered  together : 
every  departure  from  conformity  to  this  world  being  a  real  ad- 
vancement in  the  transformation  here  enjoined.  Concemiog 
both  skies  of  this  subject,  therefore,  I  shall  make  such  observatioBS, 
as  shall  occur  to  me,  promiscuously,  and  without  any  formal  marh 
if  separation.  In  performing  this  ta^k  I  shall  be  necessitated  to 
confine  myself  to  a  few  particulars  only.  The  field,  opened  by 
ihe  text,  is  in  a  sense  boundless  ;  and  can  be  barely  entered,  at  the 
present  time.  The  particular  subjects  of  conformity  to  the  worid, 
which  I  shall  especially  select,  will  not  be  the  obvious,  the  gross, 
and  the  scandalous  ;  but  such,  as  are  scarcely  suspected  of  coming 
within  the  reach  of  the  prohibition;  such,  as  are  generally  es* 
teemed  decent,  often  honourable,  and  perhaps  almost  always  safe. 
They  will  be  schemes  of  thinking,  generally  believed  to  be  almost, 
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if  not  entirely,  free  from  error;  and  schemes  ofaetingn  which,  if 
not  absohitely  right,  are  considered  as  (blf  remote  from  being 
wrong.  . 

While  I  request  the  attention  of  my  audience  generally;  I 
solicit  with  peculiar  earnestness,  I  think  1  may  with  the  best 
reasons  eipect,  the  attention  of  ihose^  for  whom  this  discowrst  was 
peculiarly  written.  You,  my  young  friends,  have  received  from 
me  many  instructions.  I  entertain  not  a  doubt,  that  you  have  be- 
lieved them  all  to  be  given  with  sincerity  and  ati'ection ;  with  a 
full  conviction  that  they  were  true,  and  with  the  most  earnest 
wishes  that  they  might  be  useful.  In  this  discourse  I  shall 
give  to  you,  as  a  C/om,  my  last  counsels.  It  is  my  des^,  that 
they  shall  be  just  and  Scriptural :  it  will  be  your  part  tooukke 
them  profitable  to  yourselves. 

Let  me  exhort  you,  then^  not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world, 
1st.  /n  your  Formation  of  a  Standard  of  Moral  Character^ 
Men,  who  think  at  all,  universally  adopt,  either  from  reflection  or 
accident,  certain  prime  Rules  of  thinking  and  actit^^  to  which  they 
have  an  almost  constant  and  peculiar  reference,  both  in  directing 
their,  own  conduct^  and  in  judging  concerning  that  of  others.  These 
Raks^  taken  together^  art  what  lintend  by  a  Standard  of  Moral  Cha^ 
racterm  They  are  not  a  standard  of  moral  action  only,  but  of  moral 
thinking  also.  Thought  is  the  source  of  action  ;  as  action  is  the  end 
of  thought.  All  our  actions  derive  their  moral  nature  solely  from 
the  state  of  our  thoughts ;  so  that  as  a  man  thinketh^  so  he  is.  Sucb, 
in  other  words,  as  is  the  character  of  his  thoughts,  is  the  character 
of  the  man :  never  better,  in  any  case,  than  might  be  fiiirly  sup- 
posed from  the  comparative  tenor  of  the  doctrines  which  he  holds. 
The  importance  of  such  a  Standards  as  I  have  mentioned,  Kes  in 
Uiis  &ct :  that  the  man  refers  to  it,  both  when  he  is,  and  when  he 
is  not,  aware  of  such  a  reference,  most  of  his  thoughts,  and  most 
of  bis  conduct.  If  doctrines,  presented  to  his  contemplation,  agree 
with  this  standard  ;  they  are,  in  his  view,  sound  and  orthodox: 
when  they  disagree,  they  are  erroneous  and  heretical.  Actions, 
accordant  with  it,  he  readily  pronounces  to  be  virtuous.  Such 
as  vary  from  it  he  considers  as  vicious  ;  or,  at  least,  as  defective 
in  worth.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  ha  estimates  the  characters 
of  other  men. 
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The  Worlds  by  which  you  are  here  to  onderstand  not  only  those 
wiM>  oppose  the  Gospel,  but  a  great  part  of  those  also  who  pro- 
fessedly adhere  to  it,  has  formed  various  Standards  of  Moral  claar> 
acter;  all  of  which  are  greatly  lowered  beneath  the  point  of 
Etrangclical  perfectioo.  £ach  of  the  divisions  of  this  great  body 
of  mankiiid  has  its  omn  Code  ofprimaiy  RmUs  concerniog  thinkiog 
and  acting,  by  which  it  proposes  to  regulate,  and  by  which  it  does 
m  lact  chiefly  regulate,  all  its  estimates  of  moral  character*  What- 
ever comet  up  to  this  standard  ihose  who  adopt  it  pronoance  to 
be  r^bt,  wise,  and  good*  Whatever  falls  short  of  it  they  declare 
to  be  so  fiir  defective  in  truth,  wisdom^  or  worth. 

This  subject,  like  many  others,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  £r- 
wtgdiSm  Those,  who  compose  one  class  of  such  men,  style  them- 
selves Mm  of  honour.  To  be  a  man  of  honour,  in  the  fiiU  sense 
anneied  by  them  to  this  phrase,  is,  in  their  view,  to  have  attmoed 
the  perfection  of  the  human  character.  But  of  what  is  this  per- 
fection composed  ?  '*  The  Law  of  honour ^^^  says  Dr»  Pfdcjf,  "  is 
a  system  of  roles,  conrtructed  by  people  of  fashion,  and  calculated 
to  &cilitate  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  for  no  other 
purpose*  Consequently  it  forbids  nothing,  but  what  tends  to  ia- 
eommode  this  intercourse*  Accordingly,  it  allows  profiineness 
and  impiety  in  every  form;  cruelty,  injustice,  fraud,  fitlsehood, 
and  a  total  want  of  charity  to  inferiors*  In  the  same  manner,  al< 
so,  it  openly  permits  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness,  prod%aIi- 
ty,  duelling,  and  revenge  in  the  extreme.  The  virtues  opposite 
to  tiiese  vices  it  neither  requires,  nor  commends ;  such  as  temper- 
ance, chastity,  justice,  truth,  kindness  to  inferiors,  and  piety  to 
God." 

The  Law  of  honour  is  the  Standard  of  Moral  character,  adopt- 
ed by  these  men.  The  good  man,  the  best  of  men,  as  estimated 
according  to  this  standard,  i«  e.  the  man  most  approved  by  men  of 
honour,  may,  therefore,  be  an  impious,  unjust,  dishonest,  cruel, 
wretch;  putrid  with  lewdness  and  intemperance;  asmoke  in  the 
nostrils  of  his  Creator ;  and  a  mere  blast  upon  the  human  race* 
Yet  according  to  this  standard  he  may  have  reached  the  utmost 
perfection,  of  which  those,  who  adopt  it,  consider  man  as  capable. 
The  danger  of  forming  a  false  Standard  of  moral  character  most. 
1  think,  be  strongly  evident  in  this  example. 
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Another  class  of  meQ  estimate  Moral  character  hy  the  Law  of  the 
land.  These  are  usually  the  men  of  wealth ;  or,  in  better  terms, 
those,  who  make  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  chief  object  of  tfieir 
pursuit.  The  former  class  is  composed  of  the  proud  and  ambi* 
tious.  The  field  of  pleasure  is  perhaps  equally  divided  between 
both*  The  good  man  of  this  class  is  he,  who  punctually  pays  his 
debts  and  taxes ;  makes  such  bargains  only,  as  are  legal ;  buys  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  sells  for  as  much  as  he  can  get ;  does  every 
thing  which  the  law  requires,  and  nothing  which  it  forbids.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a  man  is  ordinarily  a  far  more  desiiti- 
ble  member  of  society,  than  the  man  of  honour.  No  more  can  it 
be  denied,  that,  when  he  comes  up  to  the  full  demands  of  this 
standard,  he  may  still  be  totally  destitute  of  piety ;  may  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  poverty  and  suffering ;  may  hate,  and  only  hate,  hia 
enemies;  may  neglect  all  the  duties  of  affection  and  tenderness; 
may  be  unkind  to  his  wife,  negligent  of  his  children,  and  hard 
hearted  towards  all- men. 

Other  classes  have  still  other  standards.  Men  of  science  usual- 
ly consider  distinguished  talents,  laboriously  employed  in  the  ac-* 
^Qisition  and  improvement  of  knowledge,  as  the  object,  eminent- 
ly entitled  to  their  admiration  and  applause.  Men  of  taste  regard  f 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  taste ;  particularly 
with  the  fine  arts  of  eloquence,' poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
building,  and  gardening,  together  with  the  elegant  and  magnificent 
eflfectSy  which  genius  has  in  these  several  ways  produced;  aa 
claiming,  on  the  best  grounds,  their  unqualified  esteem.  With  (  ' 
another  class  of  mankind  the  most  respectable  human  character 
is  the  man  of  fashion.  Here  merit  lies  supremely  in  elegance  of 
dress,  gracefulness  of  manners,  skill,  and  taste,  in  customary 
amusements,  and  a  happy  observance  of  fashionable  decorum.  t 

The  rules,  by  which  these  several  classed  judge,  I  call  Standards  , 
of  moral  character ;  because  they  make  them  such,  in  estimating 
all  degrees  of  human  respectability,  and  the  want  of  it,  by  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  human  character  approximates  to  their  respec- 
tive standards.  Accordingly  such,  as  approach,  or  arrive  at,  any 
one  of  these  standards,  are  by  those  who  adopt  it  approved,  and 
commended,  as  excellent :  while  those  of  an  opposite  character 
are  invariably  condemned. 
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Erroneous  moral  standards  are  also  set  up  bj  classes  of  men, 
'  and  concerning  subjects,  professedly  religious.  In  the  view  of 
multitudes,  it  is  a  sufficient  establishment  of  a  religious  character 
to  have  been  born,  baptized,  and  educated,  withid  the  pale  of  a 
particular  church ;  and  to  have  attended  regularly  upon  its  wor- 
ship. In  the  view  of  others,  decency  of  character  and  amiable- 
ness  of  deportment  are  invested  with  the  name  of  Religion.  With 
others,  it  is  sufficient  to  speak  truth,  to  render  comndutative  jus- 
tice, and  to  give  liberally,  particularly  to  the  poor.  With  some, 
common  good  nature  passes  currently  for  genuine  virtue*  Others 
place  it  in  warm  feelings,  and  bright,  visionary  views  of  divine 
subjects :  while  others  still  consider  it  as  sufficient  to  talk  with 
discernment,  fervour,  and  frequency,  concerning  themes  of  Reli- 
gion. 

Concerning  all  these  standards  of  moral  character,  two  very  im- 
portant remarks  should  be  made.     The  first  is,  that  every  oiu  of 
them  w  totally  defective :  leaving  real  excellence  out  of  thai  list  of 
qualificationsy  which  is  formed^  only  to  comprise  it.     A  man  may  be 
every  thing,  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and  yet  have  nothing  in 
his  character,  which  will  recommend  him  to  the  favour,  or  render 
him  amiable  in  the  sight,  of  God.     The  only  standard  of  moral 
character  allowed  in  ,the  Scriptures,  or  defensible  to  the  eye  of 
,    Common  sense,  when  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  is  the  moral 
r      law.     He,  who  loves  God  with  all  the  hearty  and  his  neighbour  as 
^     himself  is  a  perfect  man.     He  who  does  this  imperfectly,  (and  no 
i  man  does  it  perfectly,)  is  excellent,  just  as  far  as  he  does  it,  and 
I   no  farther.     There  is  no  other  excellence  beside  this ;  and  every 
thing  else,  however  convenient,  pleasing,  or  reputable,  is  in  a  mo- 
ral view  mere  trash  :  a  counterfeit,  in  which  the  value  of  gold  is 
stamped  upon  dross  :  a  mere  semblance  of  real  worth  at  the  best: 
and  in  several  of  the  instances,  a  wretched  substitution  of  vice  for 
virtue. 

The  second  remark,  which  should  be  made  here,  is  this :'  Every 
one  of  these  classes  of  men  is  entirely  satisfied  with  its  OTon  standard, 
and  never  thinks  of  inquiring  whether  any  ether  ndes  are  necessary 
to  estimate^  or  any  other  qualification  to  form,  mtjral  character. 
This  is  unanswerably  certain  from  the  daily  conversation  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.     Listen  to  that  conversation ;  and 
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jou  will  find,  that  these  persons  approve  nothing,  commend  no- 
thing, and  aim  at  nothing,  beside  what  is  contained  in  their  re- 
spective standards ;  and  that  all,  which  lies  without,  is  either  cen- 
sured or  disregarded. 

But  it  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  not  one  of  these  stan- 
dards comprises  any  real  excellence.  Of  course,  none  of  those 
who  adopt  them  aims  at  obtaining  for  himself,  or  demands  at  all 
from  others,  the  least  degree  of  such  excellence.  Each  is  entire- 
ly satisfied,  if  he  comes  up  to  his  own  rule :  for  this  rule  he  con- 
siders as  the  true  boundary  of  worth.  Of  consequence,  he  does 
not  attempt  any  thing  further;  nor  consider  such  an  attempt  as 
claiming  even,  a  momentary  regard.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
most  terrible  probability,  that  he  will  never  become  at  all  better, 
in  any  respect,  than  his  rule  requires  him  to  be.  For  he  will  not 
even  mistrust,  that  there  is  any  thing  better.  Hence  he  will  live, 
and  die,  and  go  to  the  judgment,  as  the  case  may  he\  a  mere  man 
of  honour;  a  mere  conformist  to  the  law  of  the  land  ;  a  man  of 
science,  taste,  or  fashion ;  a  Christian  in  form  and  garb ;  a  good 
natured  companion;  or  a  skilful  talker  on  religious  subjects* 

Had  each  of  these  persons  originally  proposed  to  himself  the 
Ida  of  God^  as  the  only  standard  of  perfection ;  and  tried  himself 
frofn  time  to  time  by  this  perfect  rule  of  righteousne& ;  it  seems 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  have  felt  something  more  to  be  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  constitute  him  excellent  in  this  world, 
and  accepted  in  that  which  is  to  come.  It  seems  impossible,  for 
example,  that  the  duellist  should,  in  this  case,  advance  so  coolly 
towards  death  and  eternity,  to  present  before  the  bar  of  God  his 
hands  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  his  neighbour. 

To  you,  then,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  incomprehensible  impor- 
tance^ to  separate  yourselves  entirely  from  the  world  in  the  great 
business  of  forming  your  Standard  of  moral  character.  You  will 
never  be  better,  than  your  Rule  supposes.  If  that  involves  no 
real  excellence ;  you  will  have  none.  •  The  rule  itself,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  considerations,  will  prove  a  fatal  snare  to  jon,  ^ 
prevent  you  from  holiness,  and  shut  you  out  from  heaven. 

Let  me  further  inform  you,  that  you  may  propose  to  yourselves 
a  Scriptural  Standard ;  i.  c.  one  generally  Scriptural ;  and  yet  may 
so  contract,  and  prune,  and  pare  it,  as  to  derive  from  the  Rule, 
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thus  ^shioned,  serious  and  lasting  injuries.  You  may  be  Chris- 
tians ;  and  may  yet  so  lower  the  demands  of  Christianity  upon 
you ;  so  relax  the  strictness  of  evangelical  doctrines ;  so  narrow 
the  limits,  and  so  lessen  the  force,  of  evangelical  precepts ;  as 
greatly  to  swerve  from  truth  and  duty,  when  you  suppose  your- 
selves believing  and  obedient.  You  may  transgress,  where  you 
suppose  yourselves  to  fulfil  ^  and  omit,  while  you  consider  your- 
selves as  performing.  Christians  often,  through  the  influence  of 
their  remaining  corruption,  particularly  through  a  general  spirit  of 
sloth,  negligence,  and  aversion  to  that  strictness  of  thought  and 
life,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  them  near  the  point  of  evai^eli- 
cal  perfection,  lower,  in  their  own  minds,  the  Scriptural  doctrines 
and  precepts,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  conveniently  to  their 
own  lax  habits. 

With  a  variety  of  specious  glosses  devised  by  themselves,  oral- 
ready  provided  to  their  hand  by  others,  they  smooth  the  ru^ed- 
ness  of  hard  texts,  narrow  the  limits  of  painful  precepts,  and  fritter 
away  the  import  of  difficult  doctrines,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  fit 
ihem  for  their  own  more  comfortable  use,  and  make  them  agree 
with  that  imperfect,  sluggish,  half-worldly  Christianity,  which  they 
have  chosen  to  adopt.  In  all  this  they  are  conformed  to  the  world} 
and  in  no  part  of  this  conduct  ought  we  to  be  conformed  to  them* 
Remember,  that,  the  higher  you  aim,  the  higher  will  you  reach. 
He,  who  points  his  views  at  perfection,  though  indeed  he  will  not  be 
perfect,  will  yet  advance  nearer  to  it,  than  if  he  had  pointed  them  at 
a  lower  mark.  Whenever  a  low  standard  of  moral  characteris  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  a  community ;  the  best  members  of  that  commu- 
nity will  either  not  be  Christians  kt  all,  but,  as  will  ordinarily  be 
the  fact,  merely  decent  worldly  men ;  or  they  will  be  dull,  cold- 
hearted  Christians ;  members  of  the  church  of  Sardie  ;  havii^  a 
name  to  live^  but  even  to  the  human  eye  really  dead.  JTu  second 
class  will  consist  of  plain,  professed  worldlings ;  destitute  even  of 
a  pretended  r^ard  to  religion.  The  third  will  be  compoied  of 
mere  profligates.  The  best  of  those  in  the  best  class  will  hardly 
keep  religion  alive  in  themselves.  Those,  who  keep  it  alive  in 
the  world,  who  awaken  it  in  their  fellow-men,  and  who  convey  it 
down  to  succeeding  generations,  by  their  warm  afiections,  exem- 
plarj  lives,  and  vigourous  efibrts,  will  in  such  a  community  be 
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Boo^t  far  in  vaiD ;  and  tht  placti^  which  have  once  known  ihem^ 
ant//,  ordinarily,  for  ages  know  them  no  more. 

9dly.  Let  me  exhort  you  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  Fashionable 
Opinionif  and  Practices^  of  the  World. 

Of  the  numerous  particulars,  indicated  by  this  comprehensive 
head,  I  shall  select  very  few ;  and  those  will  be  of  the  nature  for- 
merly mentioued. 

One  of  the  (avourite  dogmas,  repeated  with  no  small  frequency, 
pleasure,  and  emphasis,  by  men  of  the  world,  is  that  we  were 
sent  inio  the  world  to  enjoy  life.  Though,  in  a  certain  Umited 
sense,  this  doctrine  may  be  true,  because  our  Creator  intended^ 
that  we  should  find  some  degree  of  enjoyment  even  here ;  yet,  in 
the  sense  intended,  nothing  is  more  absurdly  or  ridiculously  fiilse. 
Two  considerations  prove  the  truth  of  diis  remark  in  an  unan*- 
swerahle  manner.  TTu  fret  is,  that,  if  God  sent  us  hither  to  en- 
joy life^  he  has  been  miserably  disappointed  of  his  purpose.  Wit* 
ness  the  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow ;  the  want,  danger,  fear, 
and  doubt;,  the  oppression,  injustice,  and  cruelty;  which  haunt 
man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Witness  the  death,  which  with 
a  thousand  terrors  and  agonies  closes  our  earthly  career,  and 
hurries  us  into  eternity*  The  second  is,  that  this  very  doctrine  is 
directly  subversive  of  our  best  interests  both  here  and  hereafter. 
The  Enjoyment,  always  intended  in  this  declaration,  is  that, 
which  is  found  in  popularity,  power,  wealth,  and  sensual  plea* 
sure.  All  haisian  experience  has  proved,  .all  sober  men  have 
confessed,  that  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  is  not  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  that  the  objects  themselves  have  not  happiness  to 
give ;  and  that  the  devotees  to  this  pursuit  have,  even  when  most 
successful,  been  in  all  ages  the  victims  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow.  That  it  ie  more  blessed  to  give^  than  to  receive  ;  or  to  do 
good,  than  to  gain  it ;  and  that  godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  this  life^  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  comej 
are  truths,  pencilled  in  sun-beams  on  the  experience  of  man* 
They  are  truths,  which,  if  we  were  willing  to  be  wise  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  no  sober  man  would  ever  question.  Stilly  the 
men  of  this  world  hold  now,  and  have  ever  held,  the  contrary 
doctrine.  SbcNild  it  be  adopted  by  you ;  it  will  lead  you,  as  an 
ignis  fiituus,  from  the  high  way  of  happiness  and  duty  into  every 
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devious  path  ;  lose  yoa  in  an  inextricable  wilderhes? ;  harry  yoii 
over  rocks  and  precipices ;  or  plunge  you  into  marshes  or  quick- 
sands. God  sent  you,  and  let  me  exhort  you  to  believe  that  he 
sent  you,  into  this  world,  to  do  your  dut)  ;  to  love,  and  fear,  and 
serve,  and  glorifv  him.  la  this  way,  he  intended  you  should  find 
your  real  enjoyment.  You,  it  is  true,  may  refuse  to  walk  in  it; 
but  you  cannt>t  make  any  other  way  either  happy  or  safe.  7Xe 
counsel  of  the  Lotd^  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  every  other,  ttaiic^ 
tth  forever;  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all gentrationt.  In 
vain  will  you  seek  to  change  the  nature  of  things.  You  will  find 
happiness  where  he  has  placed  it :  every  where  olse  you  will  look 
for  it  in  vain. 

Id  the  mean  time,  if  you  embrace  this  doctrine,  you  will  be- 
come just  such  beings,  as  those,  who  have  embraced  it  b(?foreyou. 
With  growing,  restless,  inextinguishable  desires,  desires  incapabie 
of  being  satisfied,  you  will  thirst,  and  toil,  and  hunt,  for  office,  suf- 
frages, popular  applause,  gold,  splendour,  and  pleasure.  And 
what  will  you  gain  ?  Look,  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  to 
those,  who  have  already  tried  the  chase.  Dismiss,  however, 
from  this  list  the  train  of  wretched  men,  who  have  worried  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  without  success ;  and  who,  with  haggard 
looks,  and  broken  hearts,  hang  upon  those  around  them  with  bit- 
ter complaints  of  the  injuries  done  to  their  merit,  the  stupid  in- 
sensibility of  their  countrymen,  and  the  base  intrigues  of  their  for- 
tunate rivals.  Look  only  at  the  successful  adventurers.  Mark 
the  devotee  to  office.  Reckon  up^the  fears,  toils,  anxieties,  and 
distresses,  through  which  he  has  waded,  to  gain  possession  of  the 
coveted  object.  Pause  upon  the  sacrifices  of  conscience,  which 
he  has  made,  to  acquire  the  popular  favour ;  the  mean  compli* 
ances,  which  he  undergoes,  to  secure  the  good  will  of  bis  superi- 
ors ;  the  prostitution  of  his  reason  in  defending  false  principles, 
and  of  his  tongue  in  uttering  falae  declarations;  the  frail  tenure, 
by  which  he  has  holdeii  his  office ;  and  the  deplorable  mortifica- 
tion^ with  which  he  has  lost  it.  See  him  the  object  of  general 
jealousy  ;  a  mark  for  every  scribbler  to  shoot  at ;  blackened  over 
by  the  brush  of  slander ;  and  pierced  through  with  the  darts  of  ri- 
dicule. Remember,  that  all  this  while  he  has  scarcely. known, 
that  he  bad  a  God  to  be  worshipped,  or  a  soul  to  be  saved  ;  and 
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that,  witboat  a  hope  or  desire  of  heaven,  he  is  crawling  along  the 
dowohill  side  of  life,  only  to  find  a  solitary  grave :  and  you  will 
never  believe,  that  his  chase  for  power  was  an  enviable  career. 
Nor  does  the  miser  make  a  more  hopeful  figure  in  this  picture 
of  noan.  Follow  him  to  and  from  the  mole-hill,  which  he  has 
been  struggling  to  heap  up  through  a  series  of  years  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  Behold  him  drawing  his  load  of  dirt  and  dross, 
with  the  same  drudgery,  to  which  a  hard  master  condemns  an 
African  slave.  Such  a  slave  he  voluntarily  makes  himself  through- 
out life :  willingly  a  stranger  to  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
judicially  sentenced  by  himself  to  subsist  on  bare  nece^aries.  In 
the  mean  time  he  is  distressed  with  fears  at  every  approaching 
foot,  lest  it  should  invade  his  accumulated  treasures  ;  and  starts 
by  day,  and  watches  by  night,  under  the  apprehensions  of  loss,  en- 
croachment, and  plunder.  In  this  weary,  narrow  path  of  a^  em- 
met he  wiridtf  his  shortening  excursions ;  until  death  treads  upon 
his  mole-hill,  and  buries  him  in  its  ruins. 

Of  the  man  of  show  it  needs  only  to  be  said,  that  he  lives  upon 
the  gaze,  the  admiration,  and  the  flattery,  of  his  fellow-men. 
Thin,  unsubstantial  food  for  an  immortal  mind !  When  others 
cease  to  admire,  and  to  applaud,  he  ceases  to  be  happy.  The 
trifling,  fluttering,  buzzing  course  of  such  an  insect,  as  this,  can 
only  engage  attention  for  a  moment.  A  gaudy  thing  may  attract, 
but  can  never  fix,  the  eye.  A.iother  gaudy  thing  soon  takes  its 
place.  To  this  succeeds  another.  All  may  shine  through  their 
day ',  but  not  one  of  those,  who  stare  at  the  butter-flies,  while 
•  they  are  passing,  will  ask  at  night  what  is  become  of  them. 

Turn  your  eyes  finally  to  the  Epicurean  child  of  voluptuous- 
ness. How  little  are  bis  darling  pursuits  elevated  above  those  of 
the  swine.  Life  to  him  is  not  an  accepted  time  ;  but  a  time  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  sleep :  a  day,^  not  of  salvation^  but  of  lewdness ;  of 
pleasures,  in  which  brutes  are  hid  superiors,  because  their  enjoy- 
ments are  on  the  one  hand  lawful,  and  on  the  other  innoxious  to 
health  and  life.  This  man  has  renounced  the  rational  character, 
and  made  animals  his  kindred,  his  peers,  and  his  patterns.  After 
a  life,  usually  a  short  one,  spent  in  a  toilsome  pursuit  of  sensual 
gratification ;  with  a  broken  constitution,  diseased  limbs,  and  a 
palsied  palate;  the  power  of  enjoyment  lost;  his  soul  shrunk  and 
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withered,  and  his  bod  j  fiitteoed  for  the  grave ;  he  lies  down  io  tike 
dust,  pampered  so  laboriously,  aod  so  long,  ontjr  to  becooae  a 
.   richer  feast  for  worms* 

Such  is  the  life,  and  death,  of  men,  who  declare  themselres 
sent  into  the  world  to  enjoy.  Can  you  see  any  thing  in  these  men 
to  envy,  admire,  or  approve  ?  Can  God  approve  them  ?  Have 
they  at  ail  answered  the  end  of  their  creation  f  Haa  their  ent* 
ence  been  at  all  honourable  to  Him,  or  usefiil  to  tbe  universe? 
Have  they  not  plainly  been  spots  on  the  creatioo  f 

God  sent  you  into  the  isDorldj  to  do  your  duty^  to  JUi  up  ymtr  t^ 
with  usefulness^  and  thus  to  honour  his  great  Mime  /  and,  by  dipsh 
tient  continuance  in  this  happy  course,  to  secure  to  yoarselves  j^fo* 
ry,  honour^  and  immortality ^  beyond  the  grave*  Firmly  lay  bold 
on  this  plain,  reasonable,  Scriptural  doctrine ;  and  let  aH  yoor 
conduct  prove,  that  it  has  a  seat  in  your  hearts,  and  a  coirfrofliBig 
iofloeiire  on  your  lives. 

A  kindred  opinion  to  that,  which  I  have  last  censored,  or  rather 
a  branch  of  it,  is  this,  that  Amusements  are^  peculiarly ^  the  emplog* 
ment  of  the  present  life.  In  cohfermity  to  this  doctrine,  multi- 
tudes of  the  gay  and  opulent  devote  to  amusements  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  lives.  To  dress,  to  visit,  to  receive  visits,  to 
ride  for  pleasure,  to  game,  to  dance,  and  to  frequent  the  theatre, 
occupy  almost  all  their  time,  as  welt  as  thoaghts ;  and  their  6ml 
account  will  be  chiefly  a  mere  recital  of  their  amusements.  I 
need  not  ask  you  what  will  be  the  sentence  founded  on  such  a  re* 
cital. 
'  Serious  and  usefid  business  is  the  employment^  destined  by  God  io 
^  Jill  ^p  Ihe  little  circle  of  our  earthly  being.  With  these  people^  such 
business,  when  it  exists  at  all,  is  a  mere  preparation  fior  amuse- 
ment. With  wise  and  good  men,  amusement  is  only  a  relazatioD 
from  business ;  admitted,  because  it  is  necessary  for  such  frail  na- 
tures as  ours,  which  are  soon  exhausted  by  graver  employments* 
To  these  giddy,  fluttering  beings  it  is  the  only  serious  employment 
of  life ;  and  they  never  cease  to  sing,  and  sport,  till  that  fatal  frost 
arrives,  which  terminates  the  little  summer  of  their  existence. 
There  can  be  no  greater  contrast,  than  this,  to  the  laborious  acti- 
vity of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles. 
T  shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  what  may  be  called  the  world* 
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lymode  of  observing  the  Sabbaths  By  this  I  intend  not  an  atow*' 
ed  profanation  of  it,  but  a  more  decent  mode  of  taming  it  from  a 
sacred  daj  into  a  secular  one :  a  kind  of  genteel  observation  of 
the  sabbath ;  continually  found  among  persons,  who  make  the 
jo\imey  MT  life  along  the  confines  of  religion  and  impietj,  at  the 
half-way  distance  between  both.  These  persons  usually  attend 
public  worship  with  much  decorum ;  commend,  or  censure,  the 
prayers,  the  sermon,  and  the  psalmody;  converse  about  the  stran- 
gers who  were  at  church ;  criticise  the  dresses  and  fashions ;  re<^ 
hearse  the  public  and  private  news;  read  books  of  entertain-* 
ment,  newspapers,  and  letters;  write  letters  in  return;  make^ 
and  receive,  visits,  especially  from  their  particular  friends,  and 
from  strangers. 

In  these,  and  Hie  like,  modes  of  conduct  they  contrive  to  while 
away  fifty;twt>  sabbaths  in  a  year,  without  any  very  indecent  con** 
duct,  and  without  a  single  act  of  religion. '  They  never  reallj 
worship  God.  They  never  really  seek  salvation.  Nor  do  thejr 
advance  by  all  their  decorum,  nor  by  all  their  sabbaths,  a  single 
step  towards  heaven.  To  them  this  divinely  accepted  time^  to 
them  the  wholMoy  of  salvation^  is  lost,  not  by  profaneness,  but 
by  decency.  Life,  to  them,  is  spent  in  making  a  compromise 
between  God  and  the  woi*ld;  and  in  so  blending  religion  with 
sin,  that  they  may  be  worldlings  here,  and  yet  be  glorified  spirits 
hereafter.  He,  who  does  not  design  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  will  never.religiously  keep  it  at  iH« 
He,  who  does  not  turn  away  his  foot  from  finding  his  own  pleasure 
on  this  holy  day  will  never  find  it  a  time  of  acceptance^  nor  a  dag  of 
salvation*  ^ 

Sdly.  Avoids  as  much  as  possible^  being  governed  in  your  opinions 
and  conduct  by  Words^  and  ffames. 

This  direction  will  probably  seem  to  you  mere  trifling.  I  trusty 
however,  I  shall  show  you,  that  it  is  of  very  serious  importance. 
The  idolatry  of  the  heathen  was  occupied  in  the  worship  of  a 
great  variety  of  false  Deities;  such  as  men,  brutes,  stocks  of 
wood,  and  images  of  stone.  The  idolatry  of  multitudes,  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  is  rendered  to  Words,  and  Mimes ;  parti* 
cularly  to  those  which  are  called  general  and  abistract  terms*  .  A 
part  of  these  words  seem  to  take  the  place  of  those,  wfaieb  otfr  la- 
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vages,  and  some  other  heathen  nations,  style  good  spirits^  Anoth- 
er part  appear  to  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits.  The  former  class  receive  those  devoirs  of  men,  whicb 
arise  from  respect.  The  latter  have  a  kind  of  homage  paid  to 
them,  which  is  originated  only  by  dread,  ^ 

When  Infidels  attack  Christianity,  it  is  remarkable,  that  tbejr 
scarcely  ever  call  it  by  its  real  and  proper  names:. such  as 
Christianity,  Religion^  Piety,  and  Firtue.  Instead  of  these,  they 
substitute  FatiaHcism,  Enthusiasm,  Supersiitionj  Blind  Zeal,  and 
others  of  the  like  import.  By  these  formidable  names  moltitudes 
of  persons,  such  especially,  as  were  young,  have  been  fnghtened 
away  from  Religion,  who,  not  improbably,  might  have  marched 
cbolly  up  to  the  month  of  a  cannon.  Their  own  doctrines,  in 
the  mean  time,  Infidels  have  dignified  with  the  names  of  Beasony 
md  Philosophy ;  and  their  character  with  that  of  yr^-Mmtt^. 
To  these  pleasant  sounds,  thousands  have  bent  their  knees  in 
humble  homage,  and  rendered  up  their  souls  as  a  free-will  of- 
fering. 

With  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  exactly  the  same  propriety,  men 
of  latitudinarian  sentiments  extensively  style  theiteelves  BaiimuU 
Christians,  Liberal  minded  Christians  and  Men  of  libtrality.  Per- 
sons, in  the  mean  time,  who  differ  from  them  by  a  stricter  adher- 
ence to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  they  characterize 
as  rigid,  superstitious,  fanatical,  enthusiastic,  narrow  minded,  zeal" 
'  o^  and  bigots.  From  this  language  you  would  be  natoraily  led 
to  suppose,  that  the  men,  who  give  thescT  names,  were  more  ra- 
tioiml,  more  severe  students  of  Theology,  men  of  sounder  under- 
|MBnding,  more  candid,  more  devoted  to  the  pleasure,  and  more 
Solicitous  about  the  will,  of  God,  than  their  antagonists.  But  no- 
thing is  farther  from  the  truth,  than#such  a  supposition*  The 
whole  of  what  is  really  meant  is  no  more  than  this ;  that  they  are 
more  indifferent  to  the  truth  of<jiod;  more  regardless  of  his  plea- 
/  sure ;  more  heedless  of  the  declarations,  doctrines,  and  duties^  of 
the  Gospel ;  more  disposed  to  rely  on  their  own  reason,  and  less 
on  the  Scriptures,  for  the  regulation  of  theic  lives,  and  the  safe  es** 
tablishment  of  their  final  destinies. 

Does  liberality,  as  it  respects  religious  subjects,  consist  with 
tte  mo&t  reverential  and  sacred  regard  to  the  truth  of  God,  oi' 
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not  ?  If  it' does ;  then  he,. who  most  exactly  and  stHctly  adheres 
to  the  truth  of  God,  is  undoubtedly  the  truly  liberal  man.  If  it 
does  not;  then  liberality  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  ''  To 
the  law,  and  to  the  testimony,"  says  Isaiah :  '^  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  thevi.'^ 
Dofes  it  consist  with  paring  away  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
If  it  does,  the  Infidel,  who  cuts  them  all  away  at  once,  is  undoubt^ 
ediy  an  eminently  liberal  man ;  and  is  entirely  justified,  when  he 
heaps  upon  those,  who  style  themselves  rational  and  liberal  Chris- 
tiaas,  the  very  names  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  fanaticism^ 
which  they  cast  so  freely  upon  others.  Moses  thought  difiereptly 
coiicerning  this  subject.  ''  Thou*shalt  not  add  unto  his  words,^' 
said  t^  divine  writer,  '^  nor  dimini^  ought  from  them."  Sl  John 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  '•*'  If  any  man  add  unto  the  words  of 
tills  book;  God  shall  add  unto  bim  the  plagues  that  are  written  i^ 
it.  If  any  man  take  away  from  the  words  of  this  book  ;  Go^hall 
take  a^ay  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.''  St.  Paul  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  ^^  Let  God  be  true 4  but  every  man  a  liar:'' 
i.  e.  every  man,  who  opposes  the  truth  of  bis  Maker. 

Liberality  is  a  term,  which  ^as  formerly  used  to  denote  a 
branch,  or  exercise,  of  real  virtue.  If  it  be  now  thus  used  ;  the 
most  virtuous,  the  most  strictly  religious,  man  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  liberal  man.  it  was  formerly  used,  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  to  denote  a  fair,  candid  construction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  an  equitable  openness  to  argument  and  evidence ;  a  dis- , 
position  to  receive  the  truth  readily,- and  to  adhere  to  it  faithfully. 
liiberaUty,  in  this  sense,  is  an  honour  to  human  mature. 

At  the  present  time,  both,  these  terms  are  extensively  used  in  a 
Tery  different  sense.  Rationai  Christianity^  so  far  as.  I  can  un- 
derstand most,  who  deal  in  this  language,  denotes,  with  respect  to 
its  doctrines^  such  a  construction  of  the  Scriptures,  as  shall,  make 
tfaem  accord,  not  with  themselves,  not  with  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  their  words,  but  with  a  prc'conceivedy  andpre-determinr 
td,  rtligious  system;  with  ^  philosophical  scheme  of  religion, 
formed  by  the  human  mind,  to  which  the  Word  of  the  infinite 
God,  however  opposed,  is  forced  to  bend.  As  rational  Christiani- 
ty respects  the  disposition,  it  really  denotes  a  decent,  cold,  heart- 
less conformity  to  this  sytttm^  without  any  visible  regard,  or  pre- 
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tentioD,  to  the  Evangelical  character.^  AUaflectioiii  all  zeal,  fer 
the  cause  and  kingdom  of  God,  all  concern  of  the  heart  in  the  m- 
terestt  and  duties  of  Religion,  are,  so.  far  as  I  have  had  opportii- 
nity  to  observe,  not  only  laid  aside,  but  disclaimed,  opposed,  ^ad 
contemned*  a 

Liberality^  in  modem  language,  denotes  a  general  indilK^reace 
to  truth  and  righteousness ;  a  general  opposition  to  all  that  is  air- 
ful  in  the  Scriptural  declarations,  to  all  that  is  spiritual  and  hese 
▼enly  in  tho  divine  doctrines  and  promises,  and  to  all  that  is  strid, 
exact,  and  just,  in  the  meaning  of  Scriptural  language,  when  eon- 
strqed.  according  to  the  same  rules,  by  which  men  interpret  eve- 
ry other  book*  Modern  libetality  is  charitable  towards  aU 'er- 
rors, and  all  licentiousness,  ^cept  that  which  is  openly  j^nda- 
lous ;  and  wonderfully  uncharitable  towards  sound  doctrines,  and 
Evangelical  virtue. 

YA  my  young  friends,  are  yet  in  a  great  measure  to  learn,  that 
very  good  names  may  be  given  to  very  bad  persons  and  thingii ; 
and  very  bad  names  to  those  which  are  very  good.  Of  John  the 
Baptist,  it  was  extensively  said,  ^  He  hath  a  devil ;"  of  Christ, 
that  Aena^  "  a  gluttonous  man,  a  wine«bibber,  a  friend  of  publi- 
jCans  and  sinners.'^  If,  then,  they  have  called  the  nuuter  rf  the 
home  Beelzebub ;  hatb  much  more  must  they  be  supposed  to  call 
them  €^^18  household?  The  disciple  oug|||  certainly  to  think  it 
enoughj  if,  in  this  respect,  he  finds  himself  in  no  worse  conditioo 
than  his  Lord*  To  you  it  is  indispensable  for  your  comfort, 
peace,  and  salvation,  that  you  be  not  allured  to  error,  and  sin,  by 
the  flattering  titles  given  to  both ;  and  that  you  be  not  terriied 
away  from  truth,  and  righteousness,  by  the  hard  names,  profusely 
lavished  on  them.  Burst  the  thin  veil  of  words ;  and  make  yonr 
way  directly  to  ttiings.  You  will  then  find,  and  find  with  com- 
plete  conviction,  that  he,  who  is  styled  a  fanatic,  an  enthusiast, 
and  a  bigot,  is  often  incomparably  a  wiser  and  a  better  jnan,  than 
he,  by  whom  he  is  thus  styled ;  that  no  man  is,  ordinarily,  more 
irrational,  than  the  rational  Christiai^  and  that  there  is  no  great* 
er  bigot,  than  the  man  of  professed  bberality. 

Be  notj  therefore,  conformed  to  the  world  in  the  things,  hae 
mentioned ;  nor  ib  any  others,  like  them :  but  be  transformed  iy 
the  renming  of  your  mind.    Aim  in  every  thing  at  Evangelical 
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soundness  ia  yoar  doctrines,  and  at  scrupaloas.  Evangelical  ex-^\/V 
actness  in' your  duty.  »Mottve8t  countless  in  their  number,  and 
infinite  in  their  moment,  joii  cannot  want,  to  force  your  compK- 
auce  with  the^e  precepts.  Among  them,  the  superioi^ease,  safe- 
ty;, and  certainty,  with  which  in  this  way  you  will  perform  your 
du^  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  half 
way  Christian.  Tiy  as  much,  and  as  long,  as  you  please,  to  serve 
God  and  Mammon ;  and  you  will  find  the  trial  fruitless.  To  the 
oiM  you  wUl  certainly  AoM,  the  other  you  ioM  as  certainly  despise* 
The  bare  supposition,  that  it  msry  be  safe,  and  proper,  to  cfaaage 
theten^of  the  divine  declarations,  to  lessen  the  demands  of  the 
divine  precepts,  or  to  lower  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God, 
ought  to  terrify  him,  "by  whom  it  is  admitted*  A  man  may,-  I  ac- 
knowledge, do  this,  and  still  be  a  Christian.  But  let  all  men  re- 
itember,  that  whosofver  shall  breeJe  one  of  the  least  of  these  eon^ 
mandments^  and  ihail  teach  mtn  50,  he  shall  he  called  the  least  in 
the  kingdMn  of  hea^n.  The  straight  course  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness  is  a  highway,  mioiktcA  wayfaring  men^  though  fools  ^  need 
nsfi  err.  A  winding  path  is  always  seen  to  vary  from  the  point, 
originally  proposed.  He,  who  wanders  in  ii,  will  often  be  in 
doubt,  and  oAen  perplexed,  concerning  his  course;  generally 
wearied,and  frequently  discouraged  by  \\s  length;  and  notonfir&- 
quently  hopeless  of  arriving  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  A^ 
the  same  time,  he  will  be  in  extreme  danger  of  turning  aside  into 
a  by-way«  which,  though  seeming  direct  at  first,  will  wind  con* 
tinually  farther  and  farther  and  farther  about,  and  will  finally  con- 
duct him  away  from  eternal  life. 

Whatever  others  may  say,  or  do ;  to  you  there  is,  there  can  be, 
but  one  thing  needful,  it  is,  to  choose  that  good  part  ^  which  shall 
never  be  taken  from  you.  ^\  things  else  are  dross  and  dirt :  and, 
however  desired  by  mankind,  are  unworthy  of  being  compared 
with  this,  even  for  a  moment.  God  has  smiled  upon  you  from 
the  dawn  of  your  being.  He  has  given  you  your  birth  in  a  Chris- 
tian land.  He  has  educated  you  in  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. He  has  called  you  to  wisdom^  and  glory ^  and  virtue*  Let 
not  these  blessings  be  given  to  you  in  vain.  Receive  them  with 
unceasing  and  unspeakable  gratitude.  Employ  them  to  the  in- 
estimable purpose,  for  which  they  were  given  by  your  divine  Be- 
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nefactor.    Remember,  (hat  each  of  you  has  a  sool  to  be  saved,  or 
to  be  lost ;  that  the  world,  that  the  universe,  weighed  against  it 
is  the  small  dust  of  the  balance^  that  the  Son  of  God  died,  to  pur- 
chase for  jrou  salvation ;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  waits  with  infinite 
kindness,  to  renew  you  unto  eternal  life ;  that  heaven  has  open- 
ed its  doors  to  receive  you  into  its  delightful  mansions  ;  that  all 
things  are  ready  ;  that  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  to  each  of  you, 
^  Come,  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely  ;'^  and  that  it  will  be  a 
transporting,  a  rapturous,  sight,  to  behold  all  x>i  you,  without  one 
missing,  assembled  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.     But  to  this 
end,  you  muat  resolve  not  to  be  conformed  to  this  wort^    If-amf 
man  lave  the  world ;  remember,  that  the  love  of  the  fbther  is  not  in 
him*  '  Boldly,  therefore,  meet  its  frowns ;  knd  steadily  despise 
its  smiles.     Disregard  alike  its  hard  and  its  soft  names,  its  flatte- 
ries and  its  censures.     Resolutely  and  invariably,  reject  ite*  loose 
doctrines ;  and  abhor  its  licentious  practices!     It  may  be  more 
pTeasant,  but  it  will  not  in  the  end  be  more  profitable,  to  go  de- 
cently to  perdition,  than  to  go  scandalously.     It  is  your  business 
to  do  neither.     Heaven  is  your  proper  home.     Point  your  coune 
to  that  glorious  anil  happy  world ;  and  let  every  step,  which  you 
take  here,  advance  you  towards  immortal  life.     Let  ai^ls  be- 
hold your  progress,  and  rejoice  over  your  repentance ;  and  the 
•spirits  of  the  just  prepare  to  welcome  you  to  their  divine  as- 
sembly. 
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?REACfEt>  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  .THE   BACCALAUREATE 

IN  1800. 


Ephesians  v.  1. 
Bt  ye^  therrforcj  foUimers  of  Gody  as  dear  Children. 

Thkre  is  probably  no  scene  in  the  preseni  world,  which  pre- 
gents  a  more  interesting  prospect  to  the  eye,  or  which  is  usually 
described  in  terms 'of  more  ardour  and  animation,  than  a  well 
regulated  fiimily. 

The  natural  Relations  come  more  easily,  uniformly,  and  di- 
rectly, to  the  heart,  than  any  other :  and  among  these  the  domes- 
tic relations  excite  peculiar  interest.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world,  which  is  so  venerable,  as  the  character  of  parents ;  nothing 
so  intimate  an!  endearing,  as  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  ^ 
nothing  so  tender  as  that  of  childj^n ;  nothing  so  lovely  as  those 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  little  circle  is  made  one  by  a  single 
interest,  and  by  a  singular  union  of  aflTections. 

Children  are  born  with  a  thousand  circumstanced  of  endear- 
ment. The  anxiety  and  distress,*  with  which  the  dawn  of  their 
being  is  attended,  make  them  objects  of  peculiar  tenderness  from 
their  birth.  Tbey  are  then  absohitely  helpless ;  and  live  only  on 
Ifae  care  of  others.  Every  moment,  both  when  awake  and  when 
asleep,  they  demand  of  their  parents,  with  irresistible  claims,  the 
protecting  hand,  the  watchful  eye,  and  the  ever  attentive  heart. 
If  neglected,  they  suffer :  if  fojqgotten,  they  perish.  How  rarely 
are  they  forgotten :  how  rarely  even  in  poverty,  sickness,  or  profli^^ 
gacj  I  which,  especi&lly  the  last,  so  effectually  harden  the  heart 
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against  all  objects,  beside  those  of  absolute  selfishness.  Tlie  veiy 
cares  and  toils,  which  are  employed  on  them,  onlj  render  Ibem 
more  beloved :  and  an  ample  reward  is  furnished  for  all  the  la- 
bour, expense,  and  suffering,  undergone  in  their  behalf,  bj  tbeir 
health,  their  safety,  their  comforts,  and  iheir  smiles. 

Inipicy  speedily  terminates  in  childhood.  At  this  period  com* 
mences  a  new  train  of  affectionate  and  unceasing  effort-  to  form 
their  minds  to  knowledge,  virtue,  a. id  usefulness.  While  the  care 
and  expense,  with  which  their  daily  wants  are  supplied,  are  con* 
tinned,  and  increased  ;  both  are  additionally  demanded,  to  fiiniish 
those  supplies,  which  are  now  become  necessary  for  their  minds. 
In  this  situation  the  parents  become  more  amiable,  and  the  chil- 
dren more  interesting.  Their  minds,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
house,  and  the  court-yard,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  to 
wander  abroad  to  the  confines  of  that  universe,  in  which  the  fare 
ultimately  to  live,  and  act.  By  ten  thousand  successive  cares  ami 
efibrts,  both  of  the  parents,  and  of  others  employed  by  them,  the 
children  are  taught,  successively,  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge, 
which  will  eipand  their  views,  and  qualify  them  for  business.  At 
the  same  time,  those-  useful  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  are  be- 
gun«  which  will  enable  them  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and 
to  their  fellow«men*  Gradually,  as  they  advance  in  years,  capa« 
city,  and  strength,  they  are  matured  into  the  character  and  the 
hopes  of  adult  age;  are  taught  to  think,  judge,  and  act,  for  then- 
selves ;  and  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  relations,  aftd  perfoim  the 
duties,  which  may  render  theiQ  blessings  to  mankind. 

To  this  end  all  the  instnictions  which  they  receive,  all  the  im- 
pressions made  on  their  hearts,  all  the  examples  set  before  their 
eyes,  and  all  the  habits  inwrought  into  their  character ;  unitedly 
conspire*  Of  the  innumerable  efforts,  made  in  their  education, 
not  one,  unless  radically  unwise  and  mischievons,  has  probably 
been  made  in  Vain*  How  many*  have  these  efibrts  been  ;  and  of 
what  indispensable  importance  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
made  ?  How  amiable  the  character  of  parents  in  making  them : 
how  deserving  of  the  love  and  the  veneration  of  their  children? 

During  this  period  also,  the  minds  of  children  are  opened  to  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  and  to  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  Religion, 
which  he  has  taught  mankind.    Almost  at  the  dawn  of  life  tliey 
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leara  tbe  existence,  character,  presence,  and  agency,  of  this  glori- 
ous and  awful  Being.     From  Him,,  they  are  informed,  they  have 
derived  their  existence,  their  continuance  in  life,  their  safety,  ttieir 
tomforts,  and  their  hopes.     They  are  taught,  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  instruction,  that  the  end,  for  which  they 
were  made,  is  to  glorify  him  by  faithfully  obeying  his  pleaisure ; 
and  that  to  him  they  are  accountable  for  the  manner,  in  which 
they  employ  their  faculties,  and  their  time.     With  these  instruc* 
tions  they  also  learn,  that  th«y  are  sipful  beings ;  that  to  save  them 
from  sin,  and  the  misery,  which  it  produces,  and  with  which  it  is 
rewarded,  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world ;  published  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  ;  lived  a  humble^  suffering  Kfe ;  and  died 
on  the  Cross.     In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  Mediation  of  Uiis 
glorious  Person,  they  behold  the  Gates  of  Heaven  opened  to  evan- 
gelical faith,  repentance,  and  holiness ;  and  immortal  life  dawning 
anew  upon  this  cloudy,  melancholy  world. 
.   Inseparably  intertwined  with  these  inestimable  precepts,  all  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  their  Creator,  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
themselves,  are,  by  degrees,  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  impressed 
on  their  hearts,  at  tbe  same  time,  they  are  fashioned  with  unceas- 
ing pare,  toil  and  tenderness,  into  a  spirit  of  submission  to  paren- 
tal government ;  and  prepared  by  slowly  imbibed  habit  for  sub- 
mission to  ail  other  authority,  both  huooan  and  divine.     In  this 
manner  they  are  prevented  from  becoming  savages ;  and,  imper- 
ceptibly to  themselves,  are  moulded  into  men.     In  this  manner 
they  are  prepared  to  take  their  place  and  ^l^tion  in  the  universe ; 
and  to  fill  the  sphere,  destined  to  them  by  their  Maker. ,  ill  this 
manner  they  are  fitted  to  Uve,  and  act,,  in  obedience  not  to  blind 
and  furious  passions,  but  to  sober  reason,  enligtitened  conscience, 
and  evangelical  piety. 

Thus  the  great  task  goes  on ;  and,  laborious  as  it  is,*  goes  on 
cheerfully  ;  until  it  is  completed ;  and  the  children  are  sent  abroad 
into  the  world,  to  repeat  the  same  exertions  for  their  own  ojOTspring. 
On  this  occasion,  the  parents  distribute  to  them,  with  a  bountiful 
hand,  a  libenakshare  of  their  own  earnings,  during  a  life  of  indus- 
trious .and  frugal  toil.  But  parental  love  stops  not  here.  It  goes 
with  their  children  wherever  they  go ;  resides  with  them  wherever 
they  reside;  rejoices  when  they  rejoice;  mpurns  when  they 
VOL.  I.  56 
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moorn ;  and  blends  its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  sufferings,  wi  A  tliein. 
With  life  only  does  it  expire :  and  its  closing  scenes  are  the  ^jnig 
bed  and  the  grave.    ' 

In  surveying  sach  a  family,  how  many  interesting  objects  am 
presented  to  a  considerate  eye^  and  a  sasceptiWc  heart  ?     The 
world  fuhmhes  not  so  deUghtful  an  iAage  of  tenderness,  as  mater- 
nal care,  watching,  sustaining,  and  cherishing,  its   beloved  off- 
spring.    The  world  never  beheld  the  human  character  in  so  Iwre- 
)y  a  form,  as  that  of  the  smiling,  prattling  Infent,  lisping  its  half 
formed  thoughts  and  sweet  affections,  in  the  artless  eloquence  of 
nature ;  and  imitating  every  thing  which  it  sees  or  hears,  in  a* man- 
ner, wholly  inimitable  by  others.  •  Through  the  successive  pe- 
riods of  childhood  and  youth  the  eye  of  an  observer  is  not  less  in- 
terested by  the  sight  of  amiable,  hopeful  children,  passing  bonoor- 
ably  through  the  several  periods  of  Education ;  imbibing  useAI 
knowledge  ;  forming  useful  habits  ^  interchanging  daily  their  mu- 
tual offices  of  affection ;  receiving  daily  blessings  from  their  pa- 
rents ;  and  retributing  diem  with  the  delightful  fruits  of  filial  pie- 
ty.   At  the  parental  board  or  at  the  fire-side,  who,  that  has  a  heart, 
would  not  be  richly  gratified  to  behold  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
such  a  family  looking  round  on  each  other  With  love ;  and  raisii^ 
up  to  their  parents,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  happy  group,  the  eye  of 
duty,  gratitude,  and  veneration  ?  Who  would  not  ntingle  in  the  ten- 
derness, the  complacency,  the  smiles,  of  the  parents,  while  they 
beheld  themselves  revived  in  their  children,  and  living  in  their 
persons,  and  their  deAndants,  through  succeeding  generations^ 
A  stitt  more  interesting  prospect  is  presented  by  the  sameiam]- 
ly,  assembled  for  their  morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  with 
one  Onited  voice  calling  down  from  Heaven  blessings,  in  which 
every  one  is  to  share.     Equally  delightful  is  the  sight  <^tfae  same 
family,  gt>ing  to  the  house  of  God  in  company  ;  blending  hearts  and 
voices  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  ;  assembling  around  the  ta- 
ble of  Christ,  to  celebrate  the  wonders  of  Redeeming  Love  ;  re- 
alizing with  transport,  as  well  as  with  humility,  their  own  onited 
interest  in  the  blessings,  purchased  by  the  death  ^  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  edifying,  and  warming,  the  hearts  of  all  around  tbem 
with  their  fervent  and  undidsembled  piety. 
There  is  no  situation,  in  which  such  a  family  can  be  seen  with- 
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out  emotion,  or  without  profit.  I  wiH,  however,  follow  them  onlj 
to  oAe  more*  Even  this  family  must  leave  the  world.  The  pa- 
rents highly  as  they  are  reverenced  must  die  before  their  chitdreni 
Axr  follow  them,  beloved  as  thej^are,  to  the  grave.  With  what 
emotions  roust  they  commit  to  thA  dust  a  father  and  a  mother,  to 
whom,  under  God,  they  owe  all  which  they  are,  and  all  which  they 
hope  for  in  the  future  world.  While  they  mourn  the  loss  of  these, 
die  best  of  all,  earthly  friends,  with  the  veneration  and  tenderneas, 
begun  in  the  affection  of  nature,  and  completed  by  evangelical 
virtue ;  how  must  their  views  be  exalted,  and  their  hearts  warmed 
with  lapture,  while  contemplating  the  flight  of  these  friends  to  the 
regions  of  immortality,  and  hoping,  and  preparing,  speedily  to  be 
reunited  to  them  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  love,  and  the  possession 
of  unfading  joy. 

To  the  view,  which  r  have  given  of  this  subject,  God  himself 
has  set  his  own  seal ;  and  furnished  an  abundant  warrant  for  much 
more  than  1  have  said*  He  has  formed  the  whole  race  of  Adam 
into  families  ;  the  first  of  which  he  planted  in  Paradise,  to  people 
the  world  with  inhab4taots,  who  should  obey  his  pleasure,  and  be 
only  amiable  in  his  sight.  After  the  apostasy  .he  began,  and  has 
ever  since  continued,  to  select  from  among  mankind  all  the  peni- 
tent and  virtuous,  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself.  This 
collection  of  the  human  race  he  has  styled,  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, his  soM  and  duughltrs  ,*  his  children  ;  the  household  of  faith; 
the  household  of  God}  the  family  n  whichj  both  in  Heaven  and  earthy 
is  mamed  after  Christ,  Of  this  family  he  is  pleased  customarily  to 
atyle  himself /Ae  Father,  throughout  the  Scriptures :  a  title,  in  this 
application  of  it  infinitely  venerable  and  endearing,  and  casting 
Around  even  the  Deity  himself  a  peculiar  and  glorious  li^stre. 

It  cannot  be  an  unprofitable  employment,  unless  we  choose  to 
make  it  so,  to  examine  the  manner,  in  which  the  great  Being  who 
■lade  the  universe,  is  pleased  ,to  perform  those  offices  of  benevo- 
lence, which  he  has  taught  us  iiaturallyito  expect  from  his  assomp- 
tioo  of  this  affectionate  character. 

The  observations,  which  I  shall  make  roncemi^g  this  subject, 
although  in  most  instances  equally  interesting  to  every  person 
present,  I  shall,  in  form,  address  to  the  Youths, /or  whom  this  dis- 
coane  is  especially  written.  To  you,  my  young  friends,  let  me 
observe, 
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1st.  That  God  has  given  you  your  being. 
'  In  this  respect  God  is  your  Father  in  the  highest  possible  sense. 
He  created  both  yoar  bodies  and  your  minds.  From  this  wonderibl 
act,  possible  only  to  the  Mind,  vhich  is  itself  Uncreated  and  lnfi> 
nite,  you  are  to  date  your  exigence,  your  enfoyments^  and  your 
hopes,  throughout  the  endless  prepress  of  duraiion*  The  germ 
then  was  formed,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  grow,  and  blossooiy 
and  bear  fruit,  in  every  period  of  eternity^ 

$dly»  He  sustains  you  with  a  parental  hand* 

All  the  means  of  your  sustenance  he  created  by  the  same  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  originated  your  existence.  He  gave 
existence  both  to  the  plants  and  the  animals,  which  have  supplied 
you  with  food  and  raiment,  from  your  birth  (o  the  present  hour. 
The  former  he  raised  to  perfection  by  the  mysterious  nurture  of 
the  rain  and  sunshine :  the  latter  he  taugfat  with  instinctive  wis- 
dom to  find  the  food  and  the  safety,  which  his  own  hand  had  pro- 
vided, and  fitted  them,  in  ways  not  less  mysterious,  to  become*the 
means  of  support,  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  to  you.  The  food 
by  which  you  have  been  sustained,  the  raiment  which  has  cover- 
ed you,  the  very  houses  which  have  sheltered  you,  the  beds  in 
which  you  have  slept,  the  fuel  by  which  you  have  been  wanned, 
as  well  as  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven,  by  which  you  have  been 
guided,  equally,  to  your  business  and  your  enjoyments,  and  the 
eaftb,  on  which  you  dwell,  the  scene  of  all  that  business  and  those 
enjoyments ;  are,  in  the  same  manner,  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
the  gifts  of  his  bounty  to  you. 

All  these  blessings  he  has  rendered  doubly  precious  by  causiii^ 
them  to  flow  to  you  through  the  hands  of  your  parents.  He  gave 
you  these  parents ;  and  furnished  them  with  that  singular  and 
mystlsrious  affection,  which,  commencing  with  your  birth,  has  fol- 
lowed you  through  life,  hitherto,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  with  every  act  of  tenderness  and  bounty,  which 
your  helpless  years,  your  ^laily  returning  wants,  your  comfort  or 
your  future  usefulness,  could  demand.  Your  enjoyments  have  all 
been  sweetened  by  the  hand,  whibh  immediately  bestowed  them. 
Thus  he  has  not  only  given  you  the  best  things,  but  given  them  in 
the  best  manner.. 

3dly.  Ht  has  preserved  you  zoith  parental  care. 
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Your  own  recollection  will  probablj  remind  most  of  yoa  of  dan- 
gers^ to  which*  you  have  been  exposed  ;  diseases,  by  which  yoa 
have  been  distressed ;  and  near  approaches  to  death,  from  which 
you'have  escaped.  You  cannot  fail,  also,  to  perceive,  that  in  in< 
fancy  and  chitdhood  your  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  exposure, 
in  which  no  eye  could  effectually  watch  over  you,  and  no  hand  ef- 
fectually preserve  you,'but  his.  Heedless,  giddy,  thoughtless  of 
yourselves ;  why  did  you  not  then  perish  ?  Why  did  not  your 
parents  weep  over  your  premature  death?  Why  are  they  not 
now,  at  times,  wandering  themselves,  and  conducting  thetr 
friends,  to  your  untimely  grave  ?  Why  are  you  not  now  agonized 
with  the'Choltc,  oY  wasting  with  the  consumption  ?  Who,  to 
double  all  your  other  blessings,  has  given,  and  preserved,  to  you, 
'  severally,  that  circle  of  friends,  who  sympathize  with  you  in  every 
sorrow,  as  well  as  in  every  joy ;  and  love  to  multiply  both  plea- 
su^^s  and  hopes  around  you  ;  without  whom  the  world  would  be 
a  solitude,  and  your  life  a  melancholy  pilgrimage. 

4thly.  He  cUso  has  educated  you  with  parental  kindness. 

God  has  caused  the  lines  to  fall  to  you  in  pleasant  places,  and  has 
given  yofU  a  goodly  heritage.  You  are  horn  m  a  land  of  health  and 
plenty ;  where,  compared  with  most  other  countries,  life  is  emi- 
nently secure,  and  the  meail  of  subsistence  are  singularly  rich 
and  abundant.  Why  were  you  not  left  to  a  life  of  mere  sickness; 
and  languishing  in  the  poisonous  forests  of  Terra  Firma,or  to  fam- 
ish amid  the  desei^  of  Greenland^        * 

//  is  a^land  of  peace.  Not  one  of  you  has  heard  the  confused 
noise  of  the  battle  of  the  Warrior,  or  seen  with  an  eye  of  anguish 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  You  sleep  and  wake,  you  walk  and 
study,  you  pursue  business  and  amusement,  you  worship  and  live, 
in  regions  of  quiet  and  safety ;  where  there  is  none  to  molest,  or 
make  you  afraid.  While  the  world  beside  trembles  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  sighs  and  groans  beneath  the  ravages  of  war; 
while  the  nations  of  Europe  are  visited  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  toUh 
thunder,  and  wtth  earthquake,  and  great  noise^  with  storm  and  tem^ 
pest  ^  and  the  fame  of  devofAring  frt  ;we  behold  our  Jerusalem  a 
qmet  habitati^m  ;^a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down :  not  one 
of  the  stakes  thereof  hdiS  been,  nor  as  we  hope,  shall  be  removed^ 
nor  any  of  the  cords  thereof  broken*     The  Lord  has  hitherto  been 
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ourjadge^  our  lawgiver^  mtr  king,  and  ^ur  Saviour.  To  bis  over- 
flowing goodneas  k  it  owti^,  tiiat  yoa  and  jour  ^oaipanioofl  ue 
not  chMtied  togeiber  as  ConKripts  ;  and  driven  in  a  beid  to  the 
field  of  battle,  to  butcher  your  feUow-mea,  rob  them  of  Iheir  pro- 
perty, coMuine  their  habiutiout,  with  fire,  hwrry  tiieir  wives  aod 
children  to  an  untimely  ^^rave,  and  in  the  end  leave  yoar  bones 
to  whiten  on  the  same  waste  of  deaih.  To  the  same  goodneas  is 
it  owing,  that  your  parents  are  not  now  lamenting  yo«r  &U  by  the 
sword  of  an  enemy,  ae  one  mpiumeih  for  an  only  sofiy  and  at  one  ti 
in  Uttemesefor  afirst'Jbom* 

It  is  a  land  (fknonkdgt.  Here  all  persons  are  taught  to  real, 
firom  the  cradle ;  and  thus  have  immediate  atccess  lo  the  Word  of 
God.  They  are  qualified,  also,  for  the  various  useAil  fawiness  of 
life ;  and  are  furnished  with  iv&rmation  to  such  an  extent,  as  to- 
make  tfataking  a  source  of  continual  pleasure,  and  to  render  them 
useliil  instructors  of  their  chiidren  in  the  morning  of  life.  ¥^v? 
with  advantages  greatly  superior,  have  been  trained  op  in  the 
hall  of  learning  and  science  ;  and  have  had  your  minds  enlarged 
with  the  knowledge,  accumulating  for  ages  by  men,  and  the  sris- 
dom,  sent  down  from  heaven*  Why  were  you  not  bom  on  the 
burning  nnds  of  CafiVaria ;  your  bodies  parched  by  a  Maxing  cli- 
mate ;  and  your  minds  shrunk  to  4he  standard  of  animal  per- 
ception ? 

It  is  a  land  of  freedom^  Here  you,  and  all  others,  may  do  eve- 
ry thing,  which  is  right,* with 'Safety  from  rifelestation.  Witlnn 
this  single  limit,  a  limit  which  every  man  of  worth  prescribes  of 
course  to  lumself,  your  own  pleasure  is  the  only  human  lav  ot 
your  conduct.  You  might  as  easily  have  been  bom  under  the 
iron  sceptre  of  despotism ;  and,  whenever  you  acted,  spoke,  or 
tfaoogbt,  might  have  trembled  habitually  through  life,  like  a  Chi- 
nese, at  the  apprehension  of  being  observed,  and  disapproved,  by 
some  minion  of  power*  All  that  endears  life,  and  life  itseUl  you 
might  now  have  holden  on  the  doubtful  and  terrible  tenure  of  a 
tyrant's  will*  Why  are  you  fnee,  safe,  aod  happy ;  and  ntHd^- 
nme  hundredths  of  your  feliow'men  bowing  their  necks  under  the 
yoke,  and  sighing  and  groanii^  under  the  mi^ie^,  of  poKtical 
bondage? 

h  is  a  land  of  Religion.    Here  the  Gospel  shines  with  meridian 
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hiBtre.  The  glai  tidingB  of  nl  vation  are  published  in  ttie  streeta ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  didtils  ae  the  rain,  and* 
drops  as  the  dew.  Once  a  wiidem€s$,  it  has  become  an  Eden:  s, 
desari  for  forty  centuries,  it  is  now  a  garden  of  Ood*  lnste*ad  of 
walking  in  Ibis  light  of  beaTen,  you  might  at  the  present  moment 
hare  been  groping  in  Heathen  or  Mohammedan  midni^.  •  In- 
stead of  listening  to  the  sound  of  forgiving  love,  you  might  haiFe 
been  deafened  by  the  shrieks  of  a  bacchanal,  or  the  bowlings  of  a 
Pewaw.  Instead  of  being  summoned  to  the  mercy-seat,  invited 
to  the  possession  of  immortal  life,  and  welcomed  to  the  gates  of 
heaven,  you  might  have  been  bound  and  filleted,  butchered  and 
smoking,  on  the  altar  of  a  Demon.  This  teuse  of  God  might 
have  been  commuted  for  a  pagoda,  the  bible  for  the  responses  of 
a  Sybil,  and  the  cup  of  ike  Lord  for  the  cup  of  Devils.  Why  are 
'  you  here,  gathered  by  the  command,  and  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence, of  Jbhovah,  for  Ae  divine  purpose  of  obtaining  a  glorious 
immortahty :  and  why  are  others,  as  good1>y  nature  as  you,/iemA- 
ingfor  lack  of  vision^ 

All  the  blessings,  alloded  to  under  this  head,  are  essentijlty 
made  y^uns  by  that  great  providential  act,  which  directed  the 
place  of  your  birth.  From  th#  momAt,  in  which  you  were  bom, 
they  ha^. gathered  around  you,  unsolicited;  and  have  forced 
themselves  upon  your  acceptance.  How  wonderful,  how  affec- 
tionate, how  divinely  endeared,  is  that  care  of  your  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, by  which  they  have  been  bestowed  ? 

5thly«  He  ha$  governed  you^  aho,  toith  the  kindness  of  a  parent. 
This  indispensable  office  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  executed  by 
the  agency  of  your  earthly  parents,  and  others,  to  whose  superin- 
tendence you  have  been  committed.  It  is  impossible  for  you 
sufficiently  to  prize  the  value  of  this  dispensation.;  or  the  kind- 
ness, with  which  it  has  been  administered  by  Him.  Had  you 
been  left  ungoverned,  your  dispositions  would  have  assumed  all 
the  wildness,  ferocity,  gross  indulgence,  and  sordid  baseness,  of 
the  savage.  Your  habits  would  have  been  fixed  irretrievably  in 
the  foulest  sin ;  and  your  conduct  would  have  been  only  a  series 
of  black  and  bloody  crimes.  Poweriully  to  restrain  you  from 
these  perpetrations,  and  efficaciously  to  withdraw  you  from  this 
hopeless  character,  God  has  placed  you  in  the  bands  of  most  af- 
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fectionate  parents ;  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  those  parents  in 
'the  hands  of  others  also ;  who  have  checked  your  dangeroos  pro- 
pensities, and  prevented  you  from  the  commission  of  sip,  with  as 
much*tenderne88,  and  as  little  severity,  as  you  yourselves  could 
rationally  wish*  The.  proof  of  this  is  complete*  Yo4|  propensi- 
ties to  evil  are  not  even  now  sufficiently  overcome.  Still,  much, 
very  much,  has  been  done  for  you,  to  this  end.  AH  this,  aisow  baa 
been  kindly  done.  God,  who  has  placed  this  incalculably  impor- 
tant interest  of  yours  in  such  affectionate  hands,  can  never  be 
made  sufficiently  the  object  of  your  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time,  he  Has  with  infinite  condescension  and  mercy 
been  immedidiely  eigployed  in  this  *^  interesting  concern.  In  in- 
numerable ways  has  he  governed  jrou  by  his  owvi  providence. 
By  prosperity  has  he  allured,  and  encouraged  you ;  and  by  eve- 
ry stream  of  bounty  has  reminded  you  of  himself,  the  perennial 
and  in€;xhaustible  fountain  of  all  good.  «By  adversity  he  has  chas- 
tened, warned,  and  checked,  you  in  the  career  of  declension. 
By  danger,  sorrow,  and  sickness,  he  has  solemnly  reminded  you 
of  tleath ;  and  admonished  you  to  prepare  for  the  judgment 
Fear  has  warned  you  of  an  approaching  retribution ;  hope  point- 
ed your  ^ye&  to  the  gales%>f  imiyortality  |  sorrow  proclaimed, 
thkty<^u  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  this  world;  adH  joy  be- 
come in  your  minds  a  presentiment  of  the  happiness,  found  only 
in  the  world  to  come. 

The  threatenings  of  his  Word,  also,  have  terrified  you  away 
from  sin ;  and  the  invitations  charmed  you  to  obedience.  The 
Spirit  of  Truth,  at  the  same  time,  has  with  a  secret,  unperceived 
influence  checked,  day  by  day,  your  progress  in  iniquity ;  and 
with  a  still  small  voice  divinely  whispered  in  your  minds,  ^^  Who- 
soever will,  let  him  take  the  wafer  of  life  freely J^  Conscience, 
also,  he  has  made  bis  agent  in  your  own  bosoms.  To  this  divine- 
ly constituted  monitor  have  you  been  indebted  for  safety  in  dan- 
gers, literally  innumerable ;  from  thoughts,  purposes,  and  con- 
duct, at  which,  had  you  indulged  them,  you  would  never  have 
been  able  to  look  without  dismay. 

To  this  various  controul  of  your  heavenly  Parent  over  your 
hearts  and  lives,  are  you  pre-eminently  to  attribute  your  safety,  in 
both,  from  all  the  evil,  which  you  would  otherwise  have  done. 
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und,  wholly  J  the  attaiDinent  of  all  the  good,  ivhich  you  hopefully 
possess. 

6thly«  He  Km  provided  for  yim  zdith  a  parental  hand  a  ncA  m* 
heritance* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you,  that  Christians  are 
declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  heirs  of  Godj  and  joint  heirs  wiA 
Jesus  Christ  to  an  inheritance^  which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled^  and 
fadeth  not  away*  This  inheritance  is  proffered  to  you  ;  and  if  you 
cordially  accept  it,  will  be  yours.  How  reasonable  are  the  terms 
of  attainment? 

Even  in  the  present  world  he  has  invited  you  to  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  blessings,  without  number,  and  above  all  price.  He  has 
ofifered  you  the  pardon  of  your  iniquities :  a  good,  f6r  which  if 
you  were  to  gioe  all  that  you  possessed,  and  were  in  possession  of 
the  universe,  it  would  be  justly  refused*  He  has  offered  yoa  ttie 
delightful  consciousness  of  forgiven  sin,  as  a  perpetual  inmate  of 
your  bosoms ;  as  a  serene,  unclouded  morning  in  the  soul,  fhe 
forerunner  of  an  approaching  perfect  day.  He  has  offered  you 
that  train  of  sweet  affections  and  purposes,  which  sprittg  sponta^ 
neously  out  of  the  heart,  finally  devoted  to  his  service  ;  the  peace 
of  a  self-approving  mind ;  the  joy  which  is  the  divine  creation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  hope,  which,  entering  into  that  within  the 
vail,  anticipates  the  glory  of  heaven  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  All 
these  blessings,  in  their  nature  returning  every  day,  and  every 
hour,  together  with  a  multitude  of  others,  he  has  proffered  to  your 
acceptance  in  the  present  world. 

In  the  future  periods  of  eternity  he  has  provided  for  you,  if  you 
will  accept  them,  life,  which  will  never  end ;  glory,  which  will 
never  fade ;  and  happiness,  which  will  never  decay.  He  proflfers 
you  hh  house;  his  kingdom;  his  everlasting  love ;  his  endless 
presence;  and  the  eternal  company,  communion,  and  kind  of- 
fices, of  the  first*born. 

Such,  summarily,  is  the  manner,  in  which  God  has  acted,  and 
is  now  acting,  the  parent  towards  each  of  you.  From  the  view^ 
which  has  now  been  given  of  this  subject,  imperfect  as  it  has  beeoi 
I  feel  myself  warranted  to  claim  your  attention  to  the  following 
remarks. 

VOL,   I.  57 
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lat*  H&w  honourable  to  himself  is  the  exhibiiimi^  which  God  has 
ill  this  manner  made  of  his  character. 

I  call  upoD  yoa,  and  upon  the  audience  aroand  you,  to  tam 
your  eyes  back  upon  the  scheme  of  thought,  presented  to  jam, 
in  this  discourse,  and  upon  the  character,  here  unfolded  of  your 
Creator.  Remember  who  the  Being  is,  concerning  whom  these 
things  have  been  said.  That  they  are  truly  said  you  know ;  and 
can  need  no  proof  from  me.  Call  to  mind,  that  he  made  the 
earth,  and  its  inhabitants ;  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  beavieiis, 
and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sys- 
tems, which  compose  the  universe,  came  into  being  at  his  word. 
With  the  same  word  he  can  call  into  existence  an  endless  molli- 
tude  of  other  worlds ;  and  people  them  with  innumerable  millioDs 
of  intelligent  creatures,  wiser,  better,  and  more  exalted,  thaa  yoa 
are,  nay,  than  angels  are ;  being»  ,who  would  find  their  whoie  hap- 
piness, employ  all  their  powers,  and  spend  their  immortad  life,  in 
obeying  his  pleasure,  and  celebrating  his  praise*  To  lum,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible,  that  you  should  be  necessary.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, that  he  should  be  worshipped  with  your  hands  as  though  he 
needed  any  ihing :  seeing  he  giveth  unto  all  life,  and  breathy  and  oil 
things*  Why,  then,  has  he  formed  you  ?  Why  from  yoqr  birth 
has  he  surrounded  you  with  blessings ;  and  showered  upon  you  the 
daily  fruits  of  his  parental  love  ?. 

He  has  formed  you,  to  become  members  of  the  glorious  and 
happy /amt/y,  which  is  named  after  Christ  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
earth*  Bring  up  to  your  view  the  nature,  and  destination,  of  tittfi 
family.  He  has  taught  you,  that  it  comprises  a  great  mudtiiude, 
which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  Umgues^ 
All  these,  you  will  remember,  he  redeems  to  himself  out  of  a  world 
of  sinners  by  the  death  of  bis  beloved  Son.  Can  you  find  any 
thing  in  the  character  of  'sinners,  can  you  find  any  thing  in  your 
own  character,  to  demand,  to  justify,  or  even  to  ekplain,  such  a 
sacrifice  ?  Why  was  it  made  ?  What  inducementcould  move  the 
Author  of  the  universe  to  send  Aw  only  begotten  Son,  his  elect,  in 
whom  his  soul  delighted,  to  die  for  you  ? 

All  the  blessings,  which  have  been  recited,  he  has  showered 
upon  you,  that  he  might  persuade  you  voluntarily  to  enroll  your- 
selves in  this  divine  family.     Witli  a  wakeful  and  watchful  eve  he 
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has  guarded  you  in  the  cradle.  With  an  affectionate  hand  be  has 
conducted  your  heedless,  tottering  steps  through  the  periods  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  led  you  up  to  manhood.  The  boun- 
ties of  his  providence  have  regularly  descended  on  all  your  pro- 
gress, to  sustain  and  comfort  you.  The  sun  of  righteousness  has 
illumined  all  your  path  ;  and  light,  and  love,  dawning  upon  your 
infancy,  have  environed  you  to  the  present  hour.  The  voice  of 
tiie  Spirit  of  Truth  has  daily  invited  you  to  assume  the  character, 
the  name,  the  privileges,*  of  the  Sons  of  God.  Think  of  the  nuih- 
ber  and  value  of  those  privileges.  Think  what  it  is  to  have  your 
sins  forgiven,  your  souls  renewed,  and  your  title  to  heaven  secur- 
ed beyond  defeat.  Think  what  it  is  to  become,  unworthy  as  you 
know  yourselves  to  be,  children  of  Jehovah  ;  and  objects  of  his 
unceasing  complacency,  kindness,  care,  and  protection;  to  be 
pitied  by  him  in  all  your  sorrows ;  to  be  chastened  only  for  your 
own  good ;  to  be  sustained,  comforted,  and  relieved ;  to  be  secur- 
ed from  every  snare,  temptation,  and  sin ;  to  be  assured  of  a  per- 
petual remembrance  before  his  throne ;  to  be  advanced  in  virtue 
while  you  live,  supported  when  you  die,  and  beyond  the  grave  con- 
ducted to  heaven. 

Through  the  medium  of  Revelation,  a  window  in  the  dark  man- 
sion, which  you  now  inhabit,  opening  to  the  regions  of  immortali- 
ty, cast  an  intense  and  delightful  survey  over  that  happy  world.^ 
Hither  the  whole  &mily  of  the  first-born  have  steadily  directed 
their  course,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Here  they  will  all  be 
ultimately  gathered.  How  divine  the  assembly !  All  of  them 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  Lord  Almighty  !  Every  one  a  pure, 
spotless  mind,  adorned  with  the  image  of  God;  an  unsullied 
resembfaince  of  Infinite  excellence ;  beautiful  and  lovely  to  the 
Infinite  eye,  animated  with  unfading  youth,  and  immortal  energy  $ 
living  only  to  bless  and  to  be  blessed ;  their  views  unclouded  ; 
their  affections  noble ;  their  purposes  vast ;  their  enjoyments  un- 
mingied,  and  intense ;  and  their  prospects,  glorious  at  first,  chang- 
ing from  glory  to  glory  throughout  ages  which  cannot  end.  Pain 
here,  and  sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  disease,  and  death,  find  no 
entrance.  The  whole  progress  of  their  existence  is  only  an  endless 
succession  of  joy,  flowing  from  their  lips  in  an  endless  succession 
of  praise.  Such  is  the  character,  and  such  the  destination,  of  the 
household  of  fttith;  and  such  the  conduct  of  Him,  who  made  the 
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heavens,  towards  the  fallen,  Rebellions  race  of  Adam  ;  and  particu- 
larly towards  you.  What  can  be  conceived  by  you,  equally  glori- 
ous to  the  Author  of  your  being  ? 

3dly«  What  immemt  value^does  this  divine  dx»pen$aiion  stamp 
upon  the  Scriptures,^ 

The  Scriptures  are  the  only  means,  by  which  this  illustrious 
d^ign  is  ultimately  accomplished.  Here  the  design  is  ali 
portrayed';  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  perfectly  dis- 
closed; the  facts  pertaining  to  it  are  completely  ascertained; 
and  the  promises,  which  convey  the  blessings  involved  in  it, 
are  settled  forever.  God  here  directly  exhibits  himself  in  the 
peculiarly  venerable  and  divine  character,  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  this  discourse.  Here,  and  only  here,  he  shows  us  the 
manner,  in  which  he  performs  the  interesting  offices,  connected 
with  this  most  important  Relation*  Here,  in  a  word,  he  per- 
mits, encQuragOQ,  and  requires,  us  to  regard  bim,  to  pray  to  him, 
to  love,  reverence,  and  obey  him,  as  our  Father ,  who  is  in  Heaven, 
Here  alone  he  unfolds  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  future  residence  in 
his  house ;  an  endless  union  to  bis  family ;  and  the  immortal  enjoy- 
ment of  his  presence,  favour,  and  blessing. 

How  different  are  the  views  of  our  being,  presented  by  tt&e 
philosophy  of  man  ?  The  ancients^  groping  by  the  light  of  nature 
after  Qod,  in  some  instances  doubted,  and  in  some  denied^  his  ex- 
istence; and  in  all  denied,  or  mutilated,  his  perfect  character; 
without  which,  it  would  seem,  he  could  exist  to  no  valuable  end* 
Whole  classes  of  philosophers,  existing  through  several  ages,  and 
several  countries,  were  either  sceptics,  or  atheists*  Others  taught, 
that  he  was  material ;  that  he  was  fire ;  a  mixture  of  water  and 
fire  ;  a  combination  of  the  four  elements ;  or  a  Soul,  inhabiting 
and  animating  the  world,  as  the  soul  of  man,  the  body*  A  great 
multitude  of  these  men  denied  his  providence  altogether ;  and 
thus  cut  off  all  connection  between  Man  and  his  Maker*  71)e 
good,  which  belongs  to  the  mind,  they  all  challenged  to  them- 
sehesj  and  denied  to  Him.  At  the  same  time,  they  multiplied 
Gods  without  number;  and  attributed  to  them  every  human  frail- 
ty, passion,  and  crime.  Of  such  grovelling  and  impure  Deities 
how  heedless,  base,  and  polluted,  must  be  the  worshippers ;  and 
how  senseless,  gross,  and  brutal,  the  worship.  Such  beings  could 
never  become  the  objects  of  rational  views,  elevated  affections,  or 
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virtuous  obedience.  Nothing  of  a  refined  nature  existed,  or  could 
exist,  in  the  Religion  of  the  Heathen.  Their  piety  was  a  mere 
name :  their  morality,  except  where  it  was  the  result  of  a  penal 
law,  was,  even  at  its  highest  elevation,  h  patriotism^  exactly  resem- 
bling the  preference,  which  an  ox  gives  to  his  own  pasture ;  a 
heroism^  employed  only  in  butchery,  and  plunder ;  a  pkilosophj/^ 
pampering  itself  on 'the  pride  of  talents,  and  evaporating  in  the 
utterance  of  paradoxes. 

The  views  of  these  men  never  extended  beyond  the  sensible 
horizon.  A  great  part  of  them  believed  the  soul  to  be  material 
and  mortal*  Others  conjectured,  hoped,  and  dreamed,  that  it 
might  survive  the  body,  but  it  was  only  a  conjecture,  a  hope,  a 
dream.  Beyond  the  dust  of  the  tomb,  and  the  ashes  of  the  urn,  they 
saw  nothing  remaining  of  man.  They  looked  into  the  grave ;  and 
beheld  it  dark,  and  cheerless  ;  a  prison  with  walls  which  permit- 
ted no  escape;  without  a  window  to  admit  a  solitary  ray  of  light, 
or  to  give  the  eye  a  glimpse  of  the  regions  which  lay  beyond. 

Concerning  all  these  subjects  the  eflTorts  of  modern  philosophy 
have  been  equally  vain  and  useless.  Hobbes  taught,  that  that^ 
which  is  not  matter^  is  nothing  ,*  Chubby  that  God  does  not  interpose 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all  ;  Hume^  that  there  are  no  solid  ar- 
guments to  prove  his  existence^  and  no  reason  to  b^Ueve^  that  the  vm- 
verse  proceeded  from  a  came  ;  and  Lord  Bolingbroke^  that  God 
concerns  not  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  all^  and  that  it  is 
more  natural  to  believe  mtny  Gods  than  one.  Voltaire  thought,  that 
God  is  finite  ;  and  Toland^  that  the  world  is  God,  A  great  part  of 
these  men  believed  the  soul  to  be  material  and  mortal.  The 
morality,  which  they  have  taught,  is  of  exactly  the  same  general 
nature  with  that,  which  was  uttered  by  the  ancients.  But  it  has 
been  taught  with  less  sobriety,  less  sincerity,  less  conviction ; 
and  with  an  efficacy,  not  a  whit  more  desirable,  either  on  their 
own  minds,  or  the  minds  of  others. 

Of  the  future  world  they  knew,  and  they  have  taught,  no  more 
than  their  predecessors^  The  light  of  heaven  has,  indeed,  skined 
into  their  darkness ;  but  their  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  Af* 
terall  their  efforts,  they  have  pronounced  death  to  be  an  eternal 
sleep  ;  and  have  quietly  consigned  man  to  the  regions  of  annihi- 
lation ;  that  land  of  darkness^  as  darkness  itself^  where  there  is  no 
order  J  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness^ 
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To  feel  the  true  import  of  this  doctrioe,  go  to  the  grave  of  a 
Tirtuoos  yooth,  a  child  of  piety  and  hope,  snatched  from  the  em- 
brace of  parental  tenderness ;  and  address  to  the  weeping  pareats, 
while  they  are  committing  the  beloved  remains  to  the  dast,  the 
consolations  which  it  furnishes.  Say  to  them,  *^  Dry,  my  unhap- 
py friends,  dry  up  your  useless  tears.  Lament  bo  more*  Re- 
member no  more  the  iate  of  your  beloved  offspring.  Lnefy  mmd 
pleasant  as  he  was  in  his  /i/e,  you  could  not  expect  him  to  escape 
the  doom  of  all  living.  Death  is  the  lot  of  our  race.  Bora  of 
tiie  dust,  to  the  dust  we  return.  Originated  from  nothing,  we 
again  travel  back  to  nothing.  Him,  it  is  true,  you  will  see  no 
more.  You  yourselves,  also,  will  soon  follow  him  to  the  same 
world  of  annihilation.  How  fruitless,  then,  is  your  sorrow ;  and 
how  unbecoming  the  character  of  rational  beings  the  sorrow  which 
is  thus  fruitless.'^ 

How  would  the  heart  of  parental  affection  thrill  with  horror  at 
the  sound  of  this  frosty  ^consolation;  at  these  eartUiom  senti- 
ments, springing  from  the  soul  of  an  animal,  and  ottered  with 
decency,  only  over  the  carcase  of  a  dog.  How  would  the  eye  of 
virtuous  sorrow  alternately  kindle  with  indignation,  and  brigfaleB 
with  the  full  assurance  of  Evangelical  hope  ?  How  would  the 
voice  of  piety  awake,  and  tremble  with  impassioned  ardour,  and 
triumphant  faith,  while  it  replied,  *•*'  Miserable  wretch !  formed  to 
the  honour  of  an  intelligent  and  immortal  being,  but  voluntarily 
become  like  the  beasts  which  perish.  Can  these  sentiraentB  have 
sprung  up  in  a  mindP  these  doctrines  dwell  where  reason  dweHs  ? 
these  declarations  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  ?  Can  they 
have  been  addressed  to  human  beings  ?  Can  they,  most  of  all, 
have  been  addressed  to  parents ;  to  parents  mourning  the  death 
of  a  beloved  child  ?  Can  they  have  been  pronounced  over  ttie 
grave,  and  at  the  threshold  of  eternity  ?  Away  with  these  be- 
numbing, brutal  consolations.  Go,  utter  them  in  the  stall,  or  in 
the  kennel ;  where  only  can  be  found  a  proper  audience  to  re- 
ceive them.  Know,  that  the  light  of  heaven  has  ^ined  even  into 
the  grave ;  and  shown  to  desponding  man  a  straight  passage  from 
this  gloomy  solitude  to  the  world  of  glory.  Know,  unhappy 
man ;  Faith  with  an  eye  divinely  enlightened,  beholds  in  unde- 
ceiving vision  this  deceased  child,  cleansed  from  every  stain  of 
earth  and  sin,  already  a  pure,  immortal  spirit,  acquitted,  approv- 
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ed,  and  received  to  eteraal  joy.  In  the  glorious  mansioiifl  above 
we  shall  sood  be  reunited  to  him ;  and  find  him  wiser,  better, 
more  lovely,  and  more  happy,  than  our  minds  have  conceived,  or 
our  wishes  desired.  We  shall  be  reunited  to  him ;  but  we  shall  be 
separated  no  more.  The  affection,  wounded  here,  shall  be  heal- 
ed beyond  the  grave.  The  hope,  cherished  here,  shall  there  be 
losi  in  enjoyment,  which  flows  forever  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'' 

3dly«  These  ohservaiyms  forcibly  urge  yoti  to  he  followers  cf  God, 
as  dear  children. 

It  cannot,  I  trust  it  will  not,  be  questioned  by  you,  that  to  the 
glorioua  Being,  who  in  all  these  things  has  acted  the  parent  to<* 
vrards  you,  you  are  under  the  most  delightful,  as  well  as  the  most 
absolute,  obligations  to  render  every  service  in  your  power. 

To  fellow  any  being  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  voluntary  act. 
The  duty,  here  enjoined  by  the  word,  includes  both  Obedience 
and  hnitc^ion :  kinds  of  conduct  intimately  connected  in  their  na- 
ture, and  inseparable  in  practice.  Be  it,  then,  the  first  object  of 
your  remembrance,  that  God  has  formed  you  to  become  mon- 
bers  of  the  divine  &mily,  which  I  have  described ;  and  in  all  the 
endearing  ways,  which  I  have  mentioned,  has  provided  you  with 
the  best  means,  and  presented  you  the  strongest  motives,  for  re- 
alizing this  noble  destination.  He  has  taken  you  out  of  the  mass, 
even  of  your  own  countrymen ;  has  led  you  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  court  of  his  temple ;  brought  you  to  the  door  of  the  holy 
place ;  and  admitted  you  to  the  foot  of  the  mercy-seat.  There 
he  has  invited  you  to  ask  and  to  receive,  to  seek  and  to  find* 
He  has  proffered  to  you  the  atonement  of  his  Son  ;  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  his  Spirit;  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins;  an  eternal  union 
to  his  family ;  and  an  eternal  interest  in  his  unchangeable  love. 
These  are  the  richest  blessings  even  in  his  gift :  blessings,  greater 
than  any  tongue £an  express,  or  any  mind,  but  His,  conceive. 

He  has  required  you,  by  hia  commands,  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  holiness,  of  evangelical  virtue  ;  and  of  this  divine  attribute 
has  placed  before  your  eyes,  both  in  his  Word  and  in  his  provi- 
dence, his  own  infinitely  glorious  example.  This  character,  the 
supreme  ornament  of  moral  existence ;  the  supreme  beauty  of 
mind  ;  the  only  real  loveUness,  the  only  real  excellence,  of  an  In- 
telligent being ;  is  itself  the  first  of  blessings,  and  the  foundation 
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of  all  other  blessings.  As  its  proper  reward,  he  has  annexed  to  it 
glory^  honour^  and  immortality^  in  the  future  world.  Of  hini,  who 
has  done  all  these  things,  I  beseech  you  to  become  foUcwert^  a» 
dear  children. 

To  this  end,  you  must  not  be  merely,  decent,  learned,  polidied, 
obliging,  respected,  and  beloved,  in  the  present  life.  You  mast 
become  holy ;  evangelical  believers ;  evangelical  penitents ;  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb ;  trusting  in  his  righteousness  for  salvation ; 
and  consecrating  yourselves  humbly  and  faithfully  to  the  service 
of  God.  The  Bible  must  be  the  rule  of  all  your  conduct;  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  your  faithj  your  divine  pattern ;  the  gloiy 
of  Jehovah,  your  end  ;  and  heaven  your  final  home. 

The  only  employment  of  God  is  to  do  good.  Let  Ais  be  your 
only  employment  also.  1  urge  you  not  to  the  vulgar,  coarse  be- 
neficence of  gross,  worldly  minds ;  employed  supremely  to  display 
their  wealth,  flatter  their  pride,  and  pamper  their  desire  of  repu- 
tation. I  urge  you  to  the  sound  uprightness,  the  unwarping  sin- 
cerity, the  warm,  ever-active  kindness  of  the  Gospel ;  of  a  mind, 
purified  by  the  grace  of  God,  following  him  as  an  affectionate 
child,  esteeming  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ;  and  find- 
ing an  exalted  reward  in  the  happiness  of  others,  and  a  sublime 
enjoyment  in  making  them  happy. 

The  buman  soul  was  originally  stamped  with  the  image  of  God ; 
a  resemblance  of  the  Uncreated  Mind,  inexpressibly  beautiful  and 
lovely,  and  illumined  with  the  sunshine  of  heaven.  How  melan- 
choly, dark,  and  loathsome,  was  the  impression  which  succeeded 
it :  the  figure  sin ;  the  inscription  beneath  it  death.  Let  it  be 
your  intense  labour  to  efface,  and  your  daily  supplication,  that 
God  would  enable  you  to  efface,  this  impression  of  turpitude  and 
deformity,  and  to  resume  that  image  of  glory  and  beantj,  which 
you  have  lost ;  a  resemblance  to  your  Maker,  which  will  be  known 
on  earth,  and  acknowledged  hereafter  in  heaven. 

You  are  now  going  abroad  into  a  world  of  danger  atid  sin. 
Temptations  will  arrest  you;  wealth  will  invite,  power  will  cap-^ 
tivate,  splendour  will  dazzle,  and  pleasure  will  enchant  you.  Bj 
enemies  you  will  be  assaulted,  circumvented,  and  ensnared. 
Friends  may  endanger  you  still  more  by  a  pleasing,  but  seductive, 
correspondence ;  and  by  an  alluring,  but  misehievous,  example* 
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You  will  be  strongly  solicited,  both  within  and  without, ,  to  settle 
down  in  a  cold,  heartless,  self-deceiving llecency  of  life ;  and  will 
€»isily  cheat  yourselves  into  a  belief,  that  thib  is  Religion.  You 
will  easily  persuade  yourselves,  that  God  will  regard  you  with 
mercy ;  because  you  are  not  so  guilty  as  others  $  and  will  natu- 
rally  believe,  that  the  character,  with  which  you  are  so  well 
pleased,  will  not  be  displeasing  to  Him.  Fly  this  precipice  :  at 
the  foot  of  it  lies  perdition* 

But  while  you  resolve  to  be  yourselves  followers  of  God,  as 
dear  children,  and  to  lay  up,  not  dross,  but  Gold  seven  times  pu* 
rified,  as  your  treasure  in  the  heavens ;  resolve,  also,  to  promote, 
as  much  as  in  you  lies,  the  same  happy  char^icter  in  your  fellow- 
men.  Their  souls,  like  yours,  are  immortal ;  and  of  a  price,  for 
which  nothing  can  be  weighed.  In  the  cloudy  sky,  which  at  th6 
present  time  envelopes  this  unhappy  world,  there  is  one  bright 
opening;  through  which  the  sunbeams  play  with  inexpressible 
beauty.  The  eye  of  hope  fastens  upon  this  little  spot  of  glory; 
and  foresees  with  transport  the  speedy  dispersion  of  the  gloom, 
and  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  Millennial  day.  Religion  in 
many  nations  is  cheerfully  lifting  up  her  head;  and  sees,  with 
smiles  of  gratulation,  her  day  of  redemption  drawing  nigh.  The 
prayers  of  all  her  children  are  now  ascending  on  every  wind  of 
heaven,  to  supplicate  the  hastening  of  this  divine  consummation. 
Wise,  men,  not  only  from  the  East,  but  also  from  the  West,  from 
ihe  North,  and  from  the  South,  are  now  presenting  their  trea- 
sures, as  well  as  their  adorations,  at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God. 
They  are  sending  his  word,  in  every  language,  to  all  the  nations 
and  kindreds  of  men.  Faithful  ministers  run  to  and  fro  through 
the  benighted  corners  of  the  world,  and  proclaim  to  the  startled 
inhabitants,  '^  Behold  we  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy :  fojr 
unto  you  is  born  a  Saviour  in  the  city  of  David,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord."  '  The  synag(^ue,  the  mosque,  and  the  Pagoda,  already 
begin  to  echo  the  angelic  song,  '^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; 
peace  on  earth ;  and  good  will  towards  men." 

This  divine  Spirit,  this  breath  from  heaven,  has  breathed  upon 
your  own  land.  The  dead  here  awake.  Skeletons  here  are 
clothed  with  flesh ;  stand  upon  their  feet,  as  a  great  army ;  and 
inhale  immortal  life.    Catch  this  divine  influence  yourselves  ^ 
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and  let  its  glorious  efficacy  be  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  your 
conduct.  Unite  your  hearts  and  hands,  with  those  of  all  good 
men  in  spreading  Religion  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  enlai^ng  the 
borders  of  the  divine  kingdom  ;  in  multiplying  salvation;  and  in 
increasing  the  number  of  the  first  born. 

You  have  long,  and  often,  assembled  in  this  house  for  the  wor« 
ship  of  God.  You  are  now  assembled  in  it  for  the  last  time* 
When  this  week  is  ended,  you  will  meet  together  no  more,  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  But  you  will  again  be  gathered  before  the 
last  tribunal.  How  glorious,  how  transporting,  willit  then  be  to 
hear  you  all,  with  one  united  voice,  say,  ^'  Lord,  thou  deliveredst 
unto  us  five  talents  :  behold  we  have  gained  beside  them  five  ta- 
lents more ;"  and  to  hear  him  reply,  **  Well  done,  good  and  iaitti- 
fttl  servants !  ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few  things :  I  will  make 
you  rulers  over  many  things :  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  jowr  Lordm^^ 
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PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDmATES  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE 

IN  1810.  ' 


Genesis  xxviii.  20—22. 

And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  sayings  *^  If  God  mil  be  with  me,  and  will 
keep  me  in  this  waj/tkat  I  go,  and  mill  give  me  bread  to  eat^  and 
raiment  to  put  on  ; 

So  that  I  come  again  to  my  Father^  $  house  in  peace :  then  shall  Jeho- 
vah be  my  Ood: 

And  this  stone^  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar^  shall  be  God^s  house} 
and  of  all  that  thmi  shalt  give  me  I  mil  surely  give  the  tenth  unto 
thee.'' 

The  story,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is,  in  substaDce. 
the  following. 

Isaac^  improperly  attached  to  his  eldest  son  Esau^  because  he 
ate  of  the  venison,  which  he  provided  for  him  by  hunting,  di- 
rected him  to  go  oat  into  the  field,  and  take  vemson,  and  make 
.for  him  savoury  meat,  such  as  he  loved;  that  he  might  eat, 
and  bless  him,  before  he  himself  should  die.  The  Messing,, 
which  Fscuic  proposed  to  confer  upon  Esau,  was  the  peculiar  bless- 
ing, originally  given  by  God  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  to  Isaac 
himself.  This  blessing  Rebekah  knew  was  designed  by  the  Au- 
thor of  it  for  Jacob :  and  she  also  knew,  that  in  intending  to 
confer  it  upon  Esau  Isaac  was  influenced,  solely,  by  his  doting 
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fondness  for  that  son.  Her  own  affection  for  Jacob  was  eqaaily 
excessive  ;  and  induced  her,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  in  itself 
warrantable,  to  employ  means,  which  cannot  be  vindicated.  The 
co-operation  of  Javob  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  her  de- 
sign. It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  expedition  ;  and  no  way 
suggested  itself,  which  promi  ed  a  favourable  issue,  except  deceiv- 
ing Isaac.  The  deception  was  therefore  resolved  on ;  and  the 
authority  and  influence  of  a  mother  were  employed  to  persuade  a 
son  to  deceive  his  father,  by  telling  him  a  known,  palpable  £ftlae- 
hood. 

When  we  see  moralists,  and  even  Divines,  of  great  distinction, 
vindicating  the  lawfulness  of  such  deception,  uttered  on  specified 
occasions ;  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that,  at  a  period,  when 
there  were  no  Scriptures,  and  when  even  moral  philosophy  had 
not  begun  to  have  a  name,  Rebekah  should  be  satisfied  coocerniDg 
the  rectitude  of  her  conduct,  in  a  case  so  pressing,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object  directly  approved  by  God  himself. 

Jacobs  it  would  seem,  had  more  scruples,  as  well  as  greater 
fears.  Rebekah^  however,  silenced  them  all;  and  persuaded  him 
to  act  the  unworthy  part,  which  her  plot  had  assigned  to  him. 
Through  their  united  fraud  the  blessing  was  obtained. 

Bsc^u^  deeply  wounded  by  the  unworthiness  and  success  of  the 
imposition  practised  against  him,  determined  to  revenge  the  inju- 
ry, as  soon  as  Isaac  should  be  dead,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  his 
brother.  Rebekah^  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  favourite  son, 
persuaded  Isaac  to  send  him  away  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  at  Pa- 
dan-aram.  Isaac  accordingly  called  Jacobs  and  blessed  him  anew ; 
and  sent  him  to  Laban^  in  Haran^  on  the  border  of  the  Etphrates. 
Jacob  immediately  set  out  upon  his  journey.  He  had  proceeded 
but  a  little  distance,  when,  night  having  overtaken  him  in  a  certain 
place,he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep.  Here  he  dreamed,  that  a  ladder 
rose  from  earth  to  Heaven,  on  which  the  Angels  of  God  were  ascend- 
ing and  descending.  Above  it  stood  Jehovah  and  said, ''  I  am  Jeho- 
rah,  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac.  The 
land,  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  1  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed. 
And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.  And  thou  shah 
spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  souths    And  in  thee,  and  iri  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of 
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the  earth  be  blessed.  And  behold,  I  am  with  thee ;  and  will  keep 
thee  in  all  places,  whither  thoa  goest ;  and  will  bring  thee  again 
into  this  land  :  for  I  will  not  le'ive  thee,  until  1  have  done  that,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  to  thee.''  Astonished  at  this  vision,  Jacob  rose 
early  in  the  inomint^.  and  took  rhe  stone,  that  he  had  put  for  his  pil« 
low,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  as  an 
ofleringto  God.  A  id  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  liethel ;  or  the 
house  of  God,  H:iving  tiiiished  this  religious  serv  ice,  he  vowed  the 
vow,  recited  in  the  text.  It  is  introduced  with  the  conditional 
observation,  *^  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put 
on  ;  so  that  1  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace.''  All 
this  God  had  just  before  promised  to  do :  and  Jacob  entertained 
not  a  doubt,  that  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  rendered  as^  sincej  or  seeing  thaty  or,  in  more  modem 
English,  because  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me,  therefore 
Jehovah  shall  be  my  God.  Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  particle 
here  rendered  (/*,  has  thi«  meaning  in  a  variety  of  places. 

On  this  occasion,  Jacob  quitted  his  father's  family,  without  any 
expectation  of  ever  being  a  member  of  it  again.  In  the  common, 
colloquial  English  of  thit  Country,  he  zoos  going  to  set  up  business 
for  himself;  and,  like  other  young  men,  was  thrown  upon  the 
world.  Here*  he  was  to  takr  his  chance,  or  ifi  better  language  his 
allotments,  as  they  should  be  ordered  by  Providence  ;  and  was  to 
find  health  or  sick  ess,  riches,  competence  or  poverty,  reputation 
or  disgrace,  friends  or  enemies,  a  quiet  or  troublesome  life,  and, 
•universally,  prosperity  or  adversity ;  as  God  should  determine. 

For  reasons,  which  do  not  appear,  Laac^  when  he  seht  Jacob 
away,  gave  him  no  portion  ;  as  Abraham  had  done  to  his  sons  by 
Keturah^  when  he  sent  them  away.  Although  Isaac  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth ;  yet  Jacob  was  dismissed  with  nothing,  but  a  scrip, 
and  a  staff.  This  heir  of  a  princely  fortune  set  out  upon  a  journey, 
in  an  important  sense  the  journey  of  his  life,  alone;  on  foot;  to 
go  to  a  Country,  several  hundred  miles  distant,  through  an  im- 
mense wilderness,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  haunted  by 
savages  of  a  still  fiercer  and  more  dangerous  nature.  Here  his 
lodging  was  the  ground  ;  a  stone  his  pillow ;  and  the  sky  his  cover- 
ing.   The  issue  of  his  enterprise  was,  in  the  meantime,  incapable 
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of  being  foreseen.  Whether  be  shoald  ever  reach  the  end  of  it 
was  absolutely  uncertain.  If  be  should,  it  tras  equally  uncertain 
what  reception  be  should  find  from  bis  uncles  or  what  success  be 
should  meet  with  in  hi^  future  life,  it  will  not  be  questioned,  that 
in  these  circumstances  Jacob  needed  the  protection  and  blessing  of 
God ;  or  that  the  vision,  which  he  saw,  was  in  the  hi^^best  de* 
gree  fitted  to  yield  him  consolation,  and  inspire  him  with  hope. 

Thus  comforted,  thus  inspired,  j€u:ob  began  his  journey  anew 
with  firesh  vigour  of  mind,  and  with  those  supporting  expectations, 
which  were  excited  and  established  by  the  cheering  promises,  an- 
nounced in  his  vision*  But  before  he  commenced  his  progress  be 
uttered  the  vow,  recited  in  the  text,  and  founded  on  these  pro- 
mises.    This  vow  consists  of  three  distinct  parts : 

^^  Jbhovah  shall  be  my  God  ;'' 

<^  This  stone  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's 
bouse ;" 

*<  Of  all,  that  thou  sbalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto 
Thee." 

The  two  last  of  these  resolutions  may  be  paraphrased  in  the 
following  manner. 

^*  I  will  r^ularly  worship  God  in  his  bouse,  and  elsewhere,  ac- 
cording to  his  commandment  ;'^  and 

'*  I  will  consecrate  the  tenth  of  all  my  property  to  pious  and 
charitable  purposes.'' 

These  resolutions  of  Jacob  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  which 
were  ever  formed  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  a  perfect  pattern 
for  all  succeeding  young  men.  when  beginning  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  commencing  their  own  proper  business  for  life.  No 
subject  of  thought,  no  scheme  of  practice,  can  be  more  perfectly 
suited  to  such  an  occasion  as  the  present*  I  persuade  myself 
therefore,  that  this  audience,  particularly  the  youths,  for  whose 
instruction  this  discourse  is  especially  intended,  will  readily 
accompany  me  with  their  solemn  attention,  while  1  attempt  sum- 
marily 

L  To  illustrate  the  Import  of  these  Resolutions  ;  and 

II.  To  exhibit  Reasons,  why  they  shnuld  be  adopted  by  oil  young 
msn,  at  this  period  of  life,  and  particularly  by  themselves. 

All  the  observations^  made  in  this  discourse,  on  both  these  sub- 
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jects,  will  be  immediately  addressed  to  those,  for  whose  benefit, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  they  were  written.  Yet  it  is  hoped,  tliat 
others  will  find  such  an  interest  in  them,  as  to  make  a  profitable 
application  of  them  to  their  own  circumstances. 

i.  I  shall  attempt  mmmarily  to  Uliutrate  the  Import  ofthtst  Reso* 
ItUions. 

I  have  chosen  to  call  the  several  parts  of  this  vow  lUiolutums; 
rather  than  to  consider  them  in  the  nature  of  distinct  voo^,  par- 
ticularly, because  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  not,  in  the  appr^ 
priate  «eme,  required  to  make  vows.  They  are  no  where  foibid* 
den ;  nor  any  where  exhibited  as  unlawful.  Whenever  they  are 
made ;  it  is  undoubtedly  an  indispensable  duty  exactly  to  perform 
them.  Should  any  person  consider  the  Christian  Profession,  or 
the  assumption  of  the  Christian  Covenant,  as  a  vow ;  I  have  no 
contention  with  him  on  that  subject*  That  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
this  profession  cannot  be  questioned  by  a  believer  in  DiTine  Reve^ 
lation ;  nor  that  the  engagements,  into  which  we  then  enter,  are 
equally  obligatory  with  those,  made  in  vows,  appropriately  so  styl- 
ed. If  these  be  considered  as  vows ;  they  are  to  be  excepted  from 
the  general  remark,  which  1  have  made ;  as  not  being  in  the  num- 
ber of  those,  to  which  I  referred.  From  making  this  profession, 
my  young  firiends,  nothing  can  excuse  you.  Gemralltf,  I  should 
advise  you  to  make  resolutions,  rather  than  vows.  They  will 
produce  the  same  beneficial  effects  on  your  conduct :  they  will 
be  safer :  they  will  be  less  perplexing ;  and  in  all  probability  will 
furnish  less  reason  for  future  anxiety  and  distress. 

Thejirst  of  Jacobus  resoliUums  was  that  Jehovah  should  be  his 
God. 

To  choose  Jehovah,  as  our  God,  is  to  choose  Him,  as  our 
Lawgiver  and  Ruler,  whose  pleasure  we  determine  voluntarily, 
and  universally,  to  obey ;  to  choose  Him,  as  the  only  Object  of 
our  worship,  as  the  supreme  Object  of  our  love,  reverence,  and 
confidence ;  and  to  choose  Him  as  our  final  portion  and  supreme 
good.  It  is,  also,  to  make  this  choice,  without  any  balancii^ ; 
and  without  admitting  any  rival  to  Him  in  our  affections,  our  wor- 
ship, or  our  obedience. 

You  win  see,  from  this  explanation^  that  this  resolution  of  Ja- 
cob completely  involved  those,  which  followed  it.    You  will  see, 
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that  this  was  the  st€in»  of  which  thej  were  only  the  braochess 
the  fouodatioD^  on  which  alone  they  were  established* 

J%e  second  of  these  resolutions  was,  thai  the  place,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  all  these  solemn  transactions^  should  be  to  him  the  House 
of  God:  the  place,  where  after  his  return,  he  would,  so  far  aa  his 
circumstances  should  permit,  employ  himseif  regularly  in  the  wor- 
ship of  his  Divine  Benefactor*  / 

The  third  of  these  resolutions  was  a  solemn  determmation  to  trnsr 
secrate  the  tenth  of  all  his  substance  to  pious  and  benevolent  pur'- 
poses:  such,  as  God  had  generally  commanded;  and  such,  as 
from  time  to  time  he  might  point  out,  as  being  agreeable  to  bis 
pleasure.  Jacob  perfectly  well  knew,  and  has  here  expressed  his 
full  conviction,  that  the  silver  and  the  gold  belonged  to  Godf  and 
that  He  gave  them  with  a  design,  that  they  should  be  employed 
in  his  service.  Equally  well  did  he  know,  that  Faith  wiikaut  works 
4s  dead;  that  his  goodness,  or  kindness,  could  not  extend  to  his 
Maker;  that  it  could  extend  to  Am /(//ov-mtnte,  and  his  fellow- 
men  extensively  ;  and  that  /fe,  who  giveth  to  the  poor^  kndeth  to 
the  Lord.  We  give  our  property  to  God,  when  we  give  it  to  those^ 
io  whom  He  requires  us  to  give  it*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  shewn  kind' 
ness,  saith  the  Final  Judge,  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren; 
ye  have  shewn  it  unto  me.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 
that  in  this  vow  J!aMro6  consecrated  himself,  and  all  that  he  possess- 
ed,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker ;  chose  Him  for  his  portion ;  gave 
himself  up  as  a  child  to  God  ;  and  determined  to  employ,  wbolljf 
in  his  service  himself,  and.  all  that  was  his. 

Such  were  th^  resolutions,  formed  by  this  distinguished  Patri- 
arch, so  peculiarly  the  object  of  the  Divine  favour,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  business  of  life.  You,  my  youn^  Friends,  are 
now  in  a  situation,  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Jacob. 
You  are  now  termijiating  your  residence  in  the  place  of  your 
education.  Many  of  you  may  be  considered  as  having  already 
finished  your  residence  in  the  place,  so  naturally  and  so  eminent- 
ly endeared  to  the  human  mind,  the  house  of  your  Parents.  The 
business  of  life  lies  immediately  before  you  :  an  object  always  so- 
lemn; deeply  interesting  to  man;  engrossing  intense  thought; 
exciting  strbng  emotions ;  involving  extensively  your  hopes,  and 
your  happiness ;  controlling  your  usefulness  to  yourselves,  and 
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to  niaDkifid ;  and  deeply  afiecting  your  prospects  of  immorta]  life 
beyond  the  grave.  In  such  a  situation  you  have  an  unquestiona- 
ble claim  to  the  best  advice,  and  the  most  benevolent  offices,  of 
all  those,  to  whom  your  interests  are  endeared.  Let  me  solemn- 
ly recommend  to  you  the. Resolutions,  formed  by  this  great  and 
good  man,  by  exhibiting 

li.  The  foUawing  Reaaonsy  why  they  should  be  adopted  by  all 
y^ung  men  in  the  eanie  situation^  and  particularly  by  yourselves, 

!•  You  need  the  Guidance  of  God. 

^^  We  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,^'  said  Bildad  most 
truly,  as  well*  as  forcibly,  '^  because  our  days  upon  earth  are  a 
shadow."  Bildad^  however,  was  one  of  those,  to  whom  Elihu  re- 
ferred, when  he  declared,  ^^  1  said, '  Days  should  speak,  and  the 
maltitode  of  years  should  teach  wisdom.'  "  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  a  man  of  profound  and  comprehensive  understanding,  and 
oS  very  noble  conceptions.  If  it  was  true,  that  Job  and  his  three 
friends^  the  persons  of  whom  he  spoke,  were  of  yesterday,  and 
knew-  comparatively  nothing ;  if  the  men,  who  spoke  the  doc- 
trines and  sentiments,  contained  in  the  Book  oiJobj  were  of  this 
character;  how  emphatically  must  it  be  true  of  you.  You  have 
just  entered  upon  the  dawn  of  your  being ;  and  just  opened  your 
eyes  upon  the  light  of  wisdom.  It  is  true,  you  have  acquired 
knowledge  in  a  considerable  d^ree :  a  degree,  exceeded,  per- 
haps, by  few  youths  at  the  same  period  of  life.  The  mass  of  this 
knowledge,  however,  is  not  wisdom;  and,  therefore,  not  the 
means  of  directing  your  conduct,  or  your  interests.  Your  whole 
capacity  for  this  purpose  must  be  formed  solely  by  your  own  eX" 
perience,  or  the  advice  of  others.  That  experience  you  have  at- 
tained, however,  very  imperfectly.  All  your  correspondence 
with  the  world,  in  which  you  are  to  live,  and  act,  has  been  al- 
most merely  that  of  children ;  and  even  this  has  been  employed 
not  about  the  serious  concerns,  the  business,  of  life,  but  in  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure.  When  you  go  out  into  the  world,  you  will 
find  almost  every  thing,  which  it  contains,  new.  contradicting  ual-  < 
most  all  your  expectations,  and  violating  almost  every  opini6n, 
which  you  have  hitherto  formed.  Scarcely  would  the  scenes  of 
an  Arabian  tale  differ  more  from  those,  which  your  imaginations 
have  promised.    The  business  of  life  yoo  will  find  accompanied 
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by  innumerable  diffiGulties,  and  followed  hj  inmnnemble  Anp- 
poiotments,  of  which  yoo  hare  not  formed  a  conceptioD.  Yoa 
yourselves  will  be  exposed  to  temptations,  suferiDge,  a«d  aorrvwa, 
which  already  hirk  on  both  sides  of  your  way  through  life,  and 
will  spring  upon  you  from  their  conceahnent,  when  theg  are  least 
expected,  and  you  are  least  prepared  for  the  attack.  liaiikiBd, 
also,  are  fer  different  beings  from  what  you  have  hitherto  msstmst- 
ed.  You  will  find  them  more  selfish,  more  iasiiicere,  nere  un- 
reasonable, more  unfeeling,  than  you  now  beiievet  or  cm  be  in- 
duced to  believe.  The  doctrine  of  human  corruption  fnrely  finds 
admission  into  the  very  heart,  in  which  it  dwells,  until  the  belief 
of  it  is  compelled  by  the  thorny  evidence  of  painfiil  fiicts;  and 
you  will  be  astonished  lit  the  sordid,  base,  oppressive  treadnent, 
wfaich^  more  or  less,  you  will  be  obliged  to  encounter.  You  have 
hitherto  learned  the  world  in  books*  The  picture,  let  me  iobnn 
you,  resembles  the  original  very  little  more,  than  the  imaf^, 
formed  ^by  children  with  coals  and  chalk,  reaenMe  the  human 
facok  The  portrait  is  merely  a  rude  outline.  The*features,  with 
whicb  it  is  to  be  filled  up,  can  be  drawn  only  l^  the  hand  of  £i- 
perience. 

Among  the  things,  by  which  you  will  be  most  disappointed,  and 
wounded,  is  the  discordance  between  pretensions,  and  the  real 
character;  professions,  and  the  conduct ;  promises,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  them.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  reaKze,  before* 
hand,  how  great  this  discordance  is.  You  will  naturally,  nay,  ir- 
resistibly, believe,  that  fair  pretensions  indicate  aybtr  character; 
and  that  high  pretensions  are  the  sign  of  distinguished  woitli. 
Confident  assertions  you  will  su|>po8e  to  spring  from  knowM|ge, 
or  at  least  from  conviction  \  and  contemptuous  arrogaince,  fium 
superiority  of  understanding.  A  smile  you  will  easily  bdieve  to 
flow  from  connplacency ;  and  professions  of  attachment  and  good 
will  to  be  the  ofispring  of  genuine  friendship.  A  promise  will 
seem  to  you  a  bond:  and  on  the  day  of  payment  you  will  expect 
to  find  it  cancelled. 

Let  me  solemnly  remind  you,  that  the  world,  into  wWcb  you 
are  going,  is  that  very  region  of  thorns  and  briersj  which  was  an- 
nounced in  the  sentence,  originally  passed  on  man ;  and  thnt  the 
inhabitants  of  it  ar»  the  descendants  of  that  apostate  jMmij  the 
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ntribtttion  of  v«|ioie  guiU  was  iiT^he  same  sentence  declarai  b/ 
liis  Maker,  iiet  ine  warn  yoa,  that  high  fireteBsions  ace  almost 
always  iaa4e  by  oseo^  so  weak,  or  ea  conrupt,  as  to  faaye  no  other 
laeans,  besute  (bis  sfaaUorw,  wretched  artifice,  of  supporting  any 
character  at  all  4  that  •confident  assertions  are  made,  ooly  from  a 
cooscie^isness,  that  they  are  supported  by  lio  evidence ;  and  that 
oontempt  and  arrogance  are  the  progeny  of  a  gross  heart,  and  a 
pvny  MAderatancUiig.  Let  me  persuade  yoo,  that  fair  professions, 
especially  when  sedulously  and  abundantly  made,  are  merely  a 
hapdsome  mask,  concealing  a  deformed  countenance ;  and  that 
promises  are  but  too  often  a  serene  April  morning,  followed  by  a 
cloudy,  cheerless  day. 

You  may,  you  undoubtedly  will,  to  a  greater  tw  less  extent,  ob- 
tein  the  advice  of  those,  whota  experience  and  wisdom  b^ye^qjaali- 
fied  to  gire  advice^  You  will,  I  trust,  find  friendsm  I  hope 
they  will  be  wise  and  good  men ;  able,  and  disposed,  to  advise 
you  to  that  v^^ch  will  most  promote  your  real  interests.  Such 
men  tbere  are  even  in  this  depraved  world :  and  their  number  is 
net  inconsiderable.  Seek  them  out :  and,  when  you  have  found 
them,  receive  their  counsels  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

But  God  has  told  you,  and  every  man  of  this  character  will  also 
tell  you,  that  ^^  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps ;" 
not  even  in  men  of  this  respectable  class*  With  the  utmost  as- 
siatance,  therefore,  which  they  will  be  able  to  lend,  you  will  still 
need,  and  absolutely  need,  the  guidance  of  Him,  who  is  the  Au- 
thor of  all  wisdom  ;  and  who,  if  you  ask  him,  will  give  it  liberally 
wM9Ui  upbraiding* 

2.   You  need  the  Protection  rfCrod. 

The  observations,  made  under  the  preceding  head,  clearly 
evince,  that  your  life  must  be  liable  to  many  closures,  of  many 
kinds.  There  are,  however,  many  other  evils,  by  which  you  are 
now  ikreatenedf  and  from  some  or  other  of  which  you  can  hardly 
S^\  keretrfter  to  suffer.  Even  in  this  healthy  dimate  you  will 
always  be  exposed  to  sickness ;  pain  ;  languor ;  the  loss  of  eneigy, 
and  consequently  of  efibrt ;  the  loss  of  friends ;  and  the  sorrow 
which  it  will  occasion.  You  mfiy  lose  your  limbs,  your  reason, 
or  your  life.  You  are  always  exposed  to  dangerous  accidents ; 
to  frauds ;  to  slander ;  and  to  the  bitter  su&rings,  inflicted  by 
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malice  and  envy.  Yoa  may  ISngaidi  out  old  ^age  in  poverty, 
decrepitude,  and  di^race.  TemptatioDB  will  arrest  you  firon 
vithin,  and  from  without.  Fake  friends,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  will  betray,  evil  examples  corrupt,  and  evil  €on» 
munJcations  seduce,  you.  Your  own  prejudices  and  passions 
may,  at  the  same  time,  prove  worse  enemies  to  you  still ;  may  en- 
snare your  opinions,  and  harden  your  hearts  against  the  trotli  of 
God ;  may  make  you  deaf  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  Sknd  sbut  jea, 
finally,  out  of  Heaven. 

From  these  evils  who  can  preserve,  from  these  dangers  who 
can  deliver,  you  ?  Can  your  friends  ?  Alas !  they  are  frail,  sio* 
ful,  perishing  creatures,  like  yourselves.  They,  as  weU  as  yoo, 
are  exposed  daily  to  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  death.  Temptations 
have  .eqyal  power  over  them  also.  Often  they  will  yield,  and  6M ; 
and  thus  become  miserable  examples  of  sin  to  you.  Nay,  dieie  k 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  some  instances,  they  will 
themselves  become  the  tempters ;  and  countenance,  encourage, 
and  even  persuade,  you  to  commit  iniquity.  Their  doctrines  will 
sometimes  be  false  and  pernicious ;  their  example  seductive;  and 
they  will  wish  to  have  you  their  companions,  and  supporters,  in 
sin.  When  they  do  not,  they  will  cast  an  indulgent  eye  over  yonr 
own  passions,  and  practices ;  and,  instead  of  checking  you,  when 
you  most  need  to  be  checked,  in  the  cai-eer  of  guilt,  will  by  their 
false  tenderness,  and  censurable  compliances  with  yoar  inclina- 
tions, insensibly  help  you  forward  towards  ruin. 

At  the  best,  they  will,  to  a  great  degree,  be  absent  from  you ; 
incapable  of  knowing,  or,  if  they  know,  of  relieving,  your  distress- 
es, rescuing  you  from  dangers,  restoring  you  from  sickness,  or  |M«- 
serving  you  from  death.  Their  advice,  however  wise  and  good 
they  may  be,  will  be  that  of  ignorant,  erring  men :  a  collectioii  of 
mere  opinions,  where  you  will  need  knowledge ;  and  often  a  mass 
of  errors,  where  your  circumstances  will  indispensably  demand 
truth.  Their  example  also  will  at  the  best  be  imperfect;  some- 
times alluring  you  to  evil ;  often  perplexing ;  awakening  donbt 
and  fear  in  your  minds ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  staggeritf 
your  charity.. 

But,  if  your  friends  must  fail  of  furnishing  yoo  with  the  neces- 
sary assistance,  where  will  you  be  able  to  find  it  ?    How  Qhwimxt^ 
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ly,  how  indispensably,  do  you  need  a  Gnairdian,  present  at  all 
times,  «nd  in  all  places ;  of  sufficient  discernment  to  know  all 
yo«r  wants,  dangers,  and  sufferings;  and  of  sufficient  power  and 
goodiiess  to  supply,  protect,  and  relieve  you.  But  this  Guardian, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  must  be  Qod. 

S.   Fou  need  the  Blessing  ofChd** 

By  the  blessing  of  God  I  inteiid,  here,  that  benevolent^  and  con- 
trolling^  agency  of  ike  Universal  Ruhr^  which  enables  us  to  form 
useful  designs^  and  orders  the  events  of  his  providence  in  such  a 
manrteTy  as  to  give  them  success*     From  Him  only  can  you  derive 
the  abiKty  to  form  such  designs :  for  ^^  He  giveth  wisdom  to  th^ 
wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding.''    When 
your  designs  are  formed ;  how  skilfully,  iy>w  wisely,  soever  they 
may  be  formed,  you  cannot  make  them  successful.    The  husband- 
man may  cultivate  his  fields  with  the  highest  care,  and  skill :  yet 
the  rains  may  dissolve,  the  drought  wither,  the  mildew  corrupt, 
the  blast  shrivel,  or  insects  consume,  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour. 
The  merchant  may  fit  out,  and  man,  his  ship  with  the  utmost  hu- 
man prudence :  yet  a  leak,  or  a  tempest,  may  sink  it  in  the  ocean. 
Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  the  workmen^  however  skilful,  mil 
btbcur  in  i^tn.     In  vain  will  the  watchmen  wake  if  the  Lord  refuse 
to  keep  the  city.     The  whole  experience  of  man,  the  experience 
of  every  day,   declares    with  irresistible  evidence,  that   ''The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet 
bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of^unoerstanding,  nor 
yet  favour  to  men  of  skili.''     In  the  transactions  of  every  day, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  any  importance,  a  considerate  man  will 
regularly  perceive,  that  between  the  formation  of  a  plan,  and  its 
issue,  there*is  an  uncertainty,  which  it  is  beyond  his  power  to 
settle ;  depending  on  causes,  which  he  cannot  control.     On  this 
ground,  all  such  men,  instead  of  sayihg,  ''  We  know,''  uniformly 
say  "  We  hope,"  or,  at  the  utmost,  '*  We  believe,"  the  design 
will  terminate  welL     Men.  who  adopt  confident  language  on  such 
occasions,  are   by   common   sense  pronounced  to  be  rash  and 
thoughtless.     **  Go  to  now,"  said  Stl  James.  "  ye,  who  say,  '  To- 
day,  or  to-morrow,  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and   continue 
tiiere  a  year,  and  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain ;'  whereas  ye  know 
not  what  shall  be  oh  the  morrow.     Ye  ought  therefore,  to  say, 
<  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that.'  " 
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'  How  pre^emiiieiitly  io  you,  particuhrly,  need  lUs  Ueflsing  of 
God  f    You  are  oi  ike  moraiog  of  your  exwAence ;  Mid  are,  aoir, 
only  preparing  to  enter  apon  the  iNKioesfi  of  the  day.     la  o  peat 
measwe  5  ou  are  unpossessed  of  tiioae  advottlagea,  to  whiob  olone 
even  the  sanguine  men  of  this  world  ktok  frr  succest.     To  11  great 
extent,  you  are  without  the  profierty.  tiie  expenence,  the  riEiN, 
4ie  friends,  the  influence,  or  the  ne^oiatioti,  irhicb  many  oChen  pos- 
sess ;  and  which  may  hereafter  he  possessed  by  yoo.     Your  need 
of  the  Divine  blessing  is  wrttien  in  son  beams ;  and  most  be  seen 
at  every  step  of  your  progress.     Ail  the  confidence,  whicb  yoar 
companiondiip,  your  oumfoers,  and  yoar  comparative  importance 
in  tins  Seminary,  have  given  yoa,  will  in  a  few  days  yanish^    You 
will  be  scattered  in  the  great  world ;  will  be  alone  ;  will  have  to 
begin  a  new  character,  a  new  employment,  and  a  new  ioflneoce ; 
will  find  yourselves  lost  in  an  immense  multitude ;  eteiy  one  of 
whom  will  be  occupied  by  his  own  concerns^  and  almost  every  oae 
regardless  of  yours.    A^^ny  anxious,  some  desponding,  and  per- 
haps even  some  despairing,  thoughts  will  then  arise  in  your  minds. 
From  this  situation  you  may  learn,  at  least,  one  invahiaWe  lei- 
son ;  and  feel  with  strong  practical  coaviction,  that  you  indispen- 
sably need  the  blessing  of  God.  * 

4.   You  need  the  Mercy  of  God. 

*'  Forlorn,"  says  Dr.  Beattie  very  beautifally, 

^  Fmonr  in  this  bleak  wilderneM  below. 
Ah!  whftt  were  man,  rfiould  Heaven  reftwe  to  hear?" 

You,  like  the  rest  of  the  race  of  Adam^  art  by  natatn  ckiUrm 
of  wrath  ;  being  children  of  disobedience^  even  ae  oihertm  The  heart 
of  man  is  pronounced  by  his  Maker  to  bedectiiful  abyve  ail  tkimgSy 
and  desperately  wicked.  I  hope  you  will  not  beKeve  me  UAkind, 
when  I  say,  that  your  hearts  partake  of  the  common  iiatmre,  and 
the  common  guilt.  Look  back  upon  your  lives ;  and  survey  what 
you  have  done<.  and  what  you  have  leA  undone.  Look  with  in* 
tegrity  and  candour.  Let  -each  of  you^,  then,  in  his  own  secrst 
thoughts  solemnly  declare  to  his  Maker  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion* Must  not  the  language,  which  each  would  instinctively  use, 
be  the  same  with  that,  which  was  anciently  adopted  bj  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men,  ever  seen  io  the  present  worM :    **  Oh  Jebo- 
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-vah!  the  grettk  and  dreadful  God!  keeping  the  covenaiit,  and 
Boercy*  to  tbem  thatik>v«  Hiast  aad  them  that  keep  his  commaiidi* 
■oeota*  i  have  miiimmK  afld  committed  ioiqjiitj  ,aiid  have  dooe  wick- 
edly^  and  rebelled,  even  by  departing  from  thy  precepts,  and  from 
tby  ja<%meiit8.  Neither  have  I  hearkened  uoto  thy  ^ervaotSf.  who 
spake  in  thy  name  to  all  the  people  of  the  land.  O  Lord !  right- 
eousneBs  belongeth  unto  thee ;  but  unto  me  confufiioo  of  face,  be- 
cauae  L  have  sinned  against  thee."  Would  you  not  rc^ice  to  add, 
*^  To  the  Lofdt  our  God,  belong  mercies  and  foqpveoeases;  air 
though  WO:  have  rebelled  against  him  V^ 

liyon  are  at  a  lee&  concerning  the  charact^,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  these  observatioutt ;.  it  is  that*  which  prevents,  or  disturbs, 
tlie  peace  of  your  owo  minds ;  which  makes  you  reluctant  to  look 
into  the  recesses  of  your  hearts;  which  makes  conscience  an  un« 
cooofortable  residetit  in.  your  bosoms ;  which  makes  you  unwilling 
to  think  upon  your  Maker*;  which  clothes  death  in  a  formidable 
array  of  terrors;  which  forces  you  to  tremble  at  the  approaching 
Judgment ;  and  which  compels  you  to  shudder  and  shrink,  when 
your  minds  wander  into  the  regious  of  Eternity.  It  is  the  spirit, 
wbacb  awakens  all  the  uneasiness*  unkiudoess>  and  contention, 
around  you  ;  which  slanders  the  character  of  its  neighbour  at  the 
fire-side,  and  profanes  the  name  of  God  in  the  street ;  which  in 
the  Hail  of  Justice  ei^nders  the  furious  law-suit,  and  brings  the 
prisoner,  Uackened  with  crimes,  to  receive  the  senteDce  of  con- 
demnation* It  is  the  spirit,  which*  throu^^hout  this  great  world, 
has  called  forth  the  post*  the  pillory,  and  the  stocks ;  which  has 
heaved  the  massy  walls,  and  grated  the  gloomy  windows,  of  the 
Jail ;  which  has  forged  the  chains  of  the  culprit,  and  reared  up  the 
gibbet  as  the  instrument  of  terror  and  death.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
fraud  and  falsehood  in  private  life ;  &i  remorseless  ambition, 
gross  intrigue^  peculation,  phnider,  and  tyranny,  in  Courts  and 
Legislatures,  h  is  the  spirit*  which  summons  armies' to  the  field ; 
wades  through  human  blood  ;  exults  over  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  corpses  of  the  dead  ;  consumes  with  fire  the  habitations 
of  men^  and  the  temples  of  God ;  and  chases  back  peace  and  vir- 
tue, happiness  and  hope,  to  their  native  Heaven. 

It  is  not*  indeed*  always  seen  in  these  terrible  forms.  Oppor- 
tuitttiea  ate  not  aJbways  farniahed  to  permit,  nor  means  to  accom- 
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pUd>,  nor  talefttt  to  coitfrive,  nor  eoeigy  to  asccute,  migchieft  of 
so  dreadfiti  a  magBitiide.  The  evil,  whey^e  some  or  odier  of  thm 
spring,  still  rankles,  however,  in  eveiy  feosom.  in  the  a%ht  of 
Him,  iMfwt  whmn  the  heavem  i$rt  tmc^n,  am/  rnhft  angeU  art 
charged  wUhfMy^  every  virtuous  child  oiAdam  will  akrajrs  6boA 
reason  to  exclaim,  How  muck  mart  akfmmabk  and  fiUjkji  %»  ma^j 
who  drmktth  tn  mupiiiy  like  wakr? 

It  is  impossible,  that  beings,  in  whom  such  a  spirit  exists,  in 
whatever  decree  it  may  exist,  should  not  need  mercy  from  Hm, 
who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  m/,  and  who  catmei  look  an  mi- 
quUy.  .  You  need  the  mercy  of  God,  to  convince  you  Aat  you 
are  sinners.  Not  a  child  of  Adam  has  ever  learned  Ais  humiliat- 
ing truth  in  the  manner,  in  which  every  one  needs  to  learn  it, 
from  any  other  source.  Erery  human  being,  when  reflecting  on 
luB  moral  condition,  says  instinctively^  /  am  richj  andwcreasedm 
goodsy  and  have  need  of  nothing:  never  dreaming,  deluded  and 
unfi>rtunate  creature  \  that  he  is  poor^  and  spretcAed,  emd  nuatraUe^ 
and  blind,  and  naked,  and  m  tpon^  of  all  thmgs.  The  knowledge 
of  our  guilt  is  the  basis,  on  which  only  our  reformaticH)  csn  be 
erected.  He,  who  is  whole  in  his  own  beheC  our  Saviour  has 
taught  us,  will  never  feel  the  necessity  either  of  a  Physician,  or  a 
cure* 

From  the  mercy  of  God  you  must  derive  all  your'  safety  from 
temptation ;  all  your  strength  to  resist  it ;  aH  the  checks  at  con- 
science;  ail  your  restraints  from  sin ;  all  your  resolutions  and  ef- 
forts of  obedience.  From  the  mercy  of  God  you  need  the  daily 
prolongation  of  your  lives,  and  the  continuance  of  your  manifold 
blessings.  Can  any  of  you  assign  a  reason,  satis&ctory  eveo  to 
himself,  why  he  is  here,  surrounded  with  comforts,  and  animated 
wittr hopes?  Can  a  reason  be  assigned,  why  he  is  not  roaming 
for  prey  in  an  Arabian  desart ;  or  prowling  for  slaughter,  and  for 
scalps,  in  the  western  wilderness  ?  Why.  let  me  ask  for  you,  are 
you  not  now  begging  alms  at  the  door  of  pride  and  insolence ;  de- 
prived of  sight,  and  led  by  a  guide  from  house  to  house,  to  save 
you  from  perishing  with  hunger  and  nakedness  ?  Why  are  you 
not  writhing  with  pain,  scorched  with  fever,  or  wasting  with  hope- 
less decay  ?  Why  are  you  not  deprived  of  your  reason,  and  shut 
up  from  the  society  of  men  in  a  dungeon  of  darkness  and  despair  ? 
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Why  are  70a  not  already  numbered  with  the  dead,  mouldering  in 
the  grave,  and  gone  to  jour,  final  trial  ?  Why  are  you  here ;  in 
the  house  of  God ;  before  the  mercy-scat ;  candidates  for  eternal 
life ;  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  listening  to  the  sound  of  Redeem- 
ing and  forgiving  love ;  and  hearing  the  Voice,  at  which  all  hea» 
yen  trembles  with  rapture ;  ''  I  love  them,  that  love  me ;  and 
those,  who  seek  me  early,  shall  find  me  ?'^ 

To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  answer :  *^  Because,  so 
it  seemed  good  to  the  mercy  of  God.^' 

From  the  mercy  of  God  you  must  derive  the  renovation  of  your 
Souls,  if  they  are  ever  renewed  ;  and,  if  they  are  not,  you  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  truth,  of  whom  you  must 
be  bom  again^  if  you  ever  become  the  sons  of  God^  communicates 
all  his  blessings,  from  mercy  only.  Without  his  influence,  you 
will  neither  know,  nor  feel,  your  guilt  nor  your  danger ;  will-  nei- 
ther renounce  your  sins,  nor  be  endued  with  that  holiness^  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord*  Should,  then,  this  glorious  and 
benevolent  Agent  refuse  to  have  mercy  on  you ;  what  will  be- 
come of  you,  here  and  hereafter?  You  will  here  be  given  up  to 
hardness  of  hearty  and  blindness  of  mind^  will  have  eyes  indeed, 
but  they  wUl  not  see  ;  ears^  but  they  will  not  hear;  and  hearts^  but 
they  vnll  not  understand.  Of  course,  you  will  never  be  converted, 
nor  heaied. 

The  time  is  hastening,  when  you  will  come  to  the  bed  of  death. 
It  cannot  be  far  distant,  at  the  utmost.  It  may^  to  some  of  you  it 
probably  will  arrive  much  sooner  than  this  period.  Against  some 
or  other  of  your  names  the  melancholy  asterisk  may  make  its 
appeartfnce  in  the  next  triennial  Catalogue.  At  this  awful  sea- 
son, when  your  friends,  your  enjoyments,  and  even  the  world  it- 
self is  retiring  from  you ;  when  the  pains  of  death  are  agonizing 
your  hearts ;  while  life  is  stru^ling  in  vain  to  keep  its  hold ; 
while  the  soul  is  fluttering,  and  trembling,  over  its  beloved  tene- 
ment, and  stretching  its  wings  with  terror  and  anguish  for  its  final 
flight ;  where  will  you  find  consolation,  peace,  or  hope  ?  Your 
Physician  will  have  spent  his  last  medicine  upon  you.  Your  Mi- 
nister, and  perhaps  yourselves  also,  will  have  uttered  the  last 
prayer  for  your  recovery,  and  your  friends  wished,  and  wept,  and 
supplicated,  for  the  prolongation  of  your  life,  in  vain.    Lift  now 
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the  carUin,  which  conceals  eternity  irom  your  view.    Cait  yoitr 
eyes  through  the  opening  into  H^t  boundless  vast ;  and  tell  me 
whether  you  discern,  in  all  its  regions,  and  among  the  endkis 
millions  of  its  inhabitants,  a  friend,  an  acquaintance,  or  even  a 
sti^nger,  who  can  prolong  your  life  in  ihis  world,  or  who,  unper- 
mitt^  of  God,  can  make  your  arrival  in  thai  safe,  hopeful,  peace- 
ful, pleasant,  and  prosperous.     Jiot  ofu  of  them  can  6y  any  means 
rukem  his  brother^  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him.  that  hf  dundd 
still  live  forever  J  and  not  see  corruption.     For  the  redempHen  of  At 
soul  is  precious^  and  it  ceaseth  forev£r.    When  your  bodies  return 
to  the  dust,  from  which  they  were  taken ;  your  spirits  will  retuin, 
also,  to  God  who  gave  them.     They  will  return,  to  render  their 
last  account*     £v«ry  work  toill  then  be  brought  into  Judgment^  wiik 
every  secret  things  whether  U  has  been  good^  or  whetKer  it  has  been 
evil*     Who  then  will  be  your  advocate  ?     VVbo,  beneath  the  eye 
of  stem  justice,  will  appear  to  plead  your  cause  f    Where  will 
you  find  a  friend,  a  refuge,  or  a  hope,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God  ? 
Accompany  me  in  your  thoughts  one  step  farther.    There  are 
two  states  of  existence  beyond  the  grave :  a  state  of  immortal  en- 
joyment, and  a  state  of  endless  woe.     To  one  of  these  you  will 
go  from  the  Judgment     Realize,  so  far  as  you  are  able,  the  dif- 
ference between  these  allotments.     Realize  the  difference  be* 
tween  spending  eternity  with  a  band  of  fiends,  or  surrounded  by 
the  Church  of  the  first-born^  and  the  innumerable  company  of  an- 
gels} in  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  or  the  miseries  of  hell.     Without  an 
interest  in  the  mercy  of  God,  think,  I  beseech  you  think,  where, 
l)ow,  with  whom,  you  will  pass  your  future  being. 

With  all  these  solemn  and  interesting  things  in  your  view,  Jet 
me  recall  to  your  minds  the  afiecting  transaction  in  the  text.  Id 
the  same  situation  with  yourselves,  with  all  the  necessities  which 
I  have  here  stated  to  be  yours,  Jacob,  when  he  b^an  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  determined  with  supreme  wisdom  to  provide  for  tfaem 
alK  In  what  manner  did  he  make  this  provision  ?  He  chose  Je- 
hovah as  his  God ;  and  consecrated  himself  and  his  services,  to 
the  pleasure  and  praise  of  his  Creator. 

The  choice  is  perfect :  the  example  is  perfect.  If  the  proof, 
already  adduced,  were  insufficient ;  the  most  decisive  evidence  is 
furnished  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume.     The 
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blessings  innuoierable,  and  invalaable,  which  were  bestowed  upon 
him  'j  the  protection^  which  he  received  in  this  solitary  and  dan<» 
gerous  journey;  the  prosperity,  whieh  attended  his  labours;  his 
preservation  from  enemies,  famine,  and  death ;  and  the  glorious 
things,  done  for  his  posterity,  particularly  in  their  sanctification 
and  salvation;  and  peculiarly  the  immensely  glorious  things, 
which  are  promised,  and  which  will  be  performed,  for  them,  afiei* 
their  restoration  in  the  latter  days ;  are  illustrious  proofs,  that  the 
benefits  of  these  resoiotiaiiB  jnay  transcend  the  life  and  interests 
of  him,  by  whom  they  are  made  ;  may  flow  down  the  stream  of 
time  to  the  remotest  generations  ;  and  may  enter,  with  them,  the 
regions  of  eternity*  On  Jacob  himself,  and  his  everlasting  wel- 
fare, the  efficacy  of  these  resolutions  is  wonderfully  exhibited  in 
the  remarkable  &cts ;  that  the  Messiah  sprang  from  his  loins ; 
that  God  was  pleased  to  style  him  his  servant,  his  chosen,  Israel,  a 
prince  with  God ;  and  to  style  Himself  the  God  of  Jacob,  the 
Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  and  that  to  sit 
down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  Abraham^  znUi  Isaac,  and  with 
Jacob,  is  appropriate  language,  used  by  Christ  to  denote  the  im- 
isortal  blessings  o(  Heaven.  The  effects  of  these  resoltttions 
were,  therefore,  immeasurable  and  eternal* 

Confideatly  follow,  then,  this  glorious  example*  OpM  your 
eyes  on  all  your  wants,  and  weaknesses,  your  evposureih  tempta- 
tioas,  and  sins.  Feel,  that  life  and  death,  endless  enjoyment  and 
absohite  roia  are  now  ofiered  to  your  choice*  Feel,  that  He,  wtM> 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  the  God  of  Jacob,  will  be  pleOAed  to 
be  your  God ;  that  he  loves  those,  mho  love  Him  ;  that  those,  who 
hmuntr  //tm,  He  will  honour  ;  and  that  those,  who  seek  him  early ^ 
tsill  find  hv/ifh.  Remember,  that  all  good  is  in  His  hands ;  that 
He  is  the  Foufttain,  whence  eyery  stream  of  enjojneot^  taisted  by 
the  inleHigettt  Creation,  has  flowed  from  the  beginning,  and  wiU 
flow  forever*  Remember,  that  he  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
which  aloiiie  has  illumined,  and  quickened,  the  Moral  Universe, 
thPoughoiH  all  itft  immeasuraMe  regions ;  that  in  his  light  you  will 
9U  Ught,  and  peace,  and  jdy ;  and  that,  wher^  he  shines  not,  all 
is  daiiusess  and  aoKtade,  misery  and  despair* 
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SERMON  XXVI. 
THE  APOSTLES  OF  CHRIST  OUR  EXAMPLE. 

PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATE&  FOR  THE   BACCALAUUA.TE 

IN  1»11. 


Matthew  x.  5. 
'^use  ttoehe  Jesus  serU  forth* 

The  Twelve,  here  spoken  of,  were  the  twelve  Apoetles  of 
Christ,  who  were  now  sent  out  by  their  Master  apon  an  extreor- 
dinarj  mission. 

This  Mission  was  obviously  the  commencement  of  their  Miois- 
try*  It  was  an  extraordinary  commencement  of  an  extraordina- 
ry business;  a  business,  in  many  respects  singular,  in  all  wonder- 
tftl ;  and  demanding  from  mankind  the  strongest  approbtttioii,iuid 
the  most  intense  gratitude.  Such  a  subject  cannot  fail  to  claim 
the  attention  of  every  man,  who  feels  an  interest  in  ChriatiaBity ; 
nor  of  being  a  profitable  theme  of  our  present  meditation.  Id  ex- 
amining it  I  shall  consider,  briefly,  ike  Person  by  whom,  and  the 
Errand  on  whieh^  the  Apostles  were  sent^  their  Circumstanees ;  tkm 
Character  ;  and  the  hsue-of  their  agency^  as  H  respected  bath  thm- 
sehesj  and  their  fellow-men. 

They  were  sent  on  this  Mission  by  the  Saviour  of  mankinds  This 
^Mious  person,  whose  Mime^  with  singular  propriety  and  em- 
phasis, is  called  Wonderfuly  appeared  in  ^is  world  in  the  humble 
character  of  a  Jewish  peasant.  Yet  in  this  character  he  ottered, 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  wisdom^  which  no  genius,  learn- 
ing, or  science,  has  enabled  any  child  of  Adam  to  rival ;  exhibit- 
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ed  virtae^  compared  witfi  which  ihe  highest  human  eiceUence  is 
a  rush-light  to  the  sun  \  and  possessed  powers,  which  dbease  and 
pain,  life  and  death,  the  world  and  its  elements,  instantaneously 
obeyed. 

Nor  did  he  merely  possess  these  powers  himself:  but  was  able 
to  communicate  them  to  others  at  his  pleasure.  On  ihis  very 
occasion  he  commissioned  his  Apostles  io  heal  the  nckj  raise  the 
dead^  and  cast  out  demons.  In  the  progress  of  their  Ministry  they 
peridiined  all  these  wonderful  works.  •  Demons,  diseases,  and 
death,  actually  fled  at  their  approach ;  and  the  soul,  at  their  com* 
mand,  was  arrested  in  its  flight,  and,  returning  back  from  the 
world  of  spirits,  animated  again  the  lifeless  form,  to  which  it  had 
bidden  a  final  farewell.  At  the  same  time,  he  endued  them  with 
an  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  and  pro- 
vidence of  God  ;  a  knowledge,  with  which  they  were  able,  without 
error  or  defect,  to  teach  mankind  their  duty,  and  place  their  feet 
in  the  path  to  immortal  life.  Vi,ews,  which  before  were  limited 
to  their  cottagers  and  their  nets,  he  eipauded  over  the  divine  king- 
dom* Thoughts,  which  before  crept  upon  the  ground,  he  rais^ 
to  heaven.  To  these  endowments  he  added  Virtue,  in  every 
form  and  degree,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  their  JMiuistry ;  virtue,  superior  to  the  fear  and 
the  flattery  of  men,  to  the  trials  and  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
to  toil  and  discouragement,  to  danger  and  death. 

By. these  communications  he  evinced,  in  a  particular  manner, 
his  own  superiority  to  all  the  Prophets,  who  had  preceded  him ; 
and  showed,  that  his  powers  were  of  a  nature  widely  diierent 
from  theirs.  The  messages,  which  they  received,  they  faithfiilly 
delivered ;  the  powers,  with  which  they  were  endued,  they  ex- 
erted with  the  same  fidelity,  in  accomplishing  the  specific  pur- 
poses fer  which  they  were  given.  But  he,  while  he  executed  the 
pleasure,  and  disclosed  the  will,  of  bis  Father,  performed  also  his 
own  will,  and  uttered  his  own  pleasure :  as  he  has  taught  us  in  this 
authoritative  phraseology,  ''  I  will :  be  thou  clean.''  "  Verily, 
verily,  /say  unto  you."  But  his  peculiar  character  is  still  more 
forcibfy:  exhibited,  in  his  communication  of  inspiration,  miraculous 
powers,  and  moral  excellence,  toothers.  The  Prophets,  who 
j^peceded  him,  communicated  nothing.    He  not  only  conveyed  all 
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these  stafyeiidGiM  tfttribiif6B  as  he  pleased,  wUie  tie  coBtknediQ 
the  world ;  bat  imparted  tbem  abo,  in  the  soaie  ▼olaataiy  maa- 
fier,  tfter  be  had  ascended  to  heaven^ 

This  singular  authority  is,  in  the  most  impressive  and  salens 
manner^  announced  to  usin  the  instrnctioiis,  #ith  wMcli  be  rega- 
Isted  this  Mission  of  the  Apossdesu  After  dircfeting  tinm  lo 
preach,  to  heal,  and  to  perforin  other  dvties  of  their  Miniatfy,  he 
proceeds';  ^*  Whosoever  shatt  not  receive  76U,  nor  bear  year 
word6,>  verily,  I  say  uiito  yotf,  it  shall  be  more  tolentUe  ^r  te 
land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  m  the  day  of  JQdgm««t,  than  lor 
thftt  city/'  And  again :  ''  Whosoever  shall  confioas  aw  befere 
men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  who  '» in  heaveik :  Bat 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  a4sodeny  before 
my  Father  who  is  m  heaven.''  And  again-:  ^  Whosoever  shafl 
give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a-  eup  ef  cold  waier 
only,  in  the  name  of  a  Disriple,  veniy,  1  say  unto  yoo,  he  shattin 
no  wise  lose  his  reward.'^  Who  is  this,  that  iw  Urn  pemmptofy 
manner  opens,  and  shuts,  both  heaven  and  beH ;  and  disposes  of 
immortal  life,  and  eternal  death,  in  his  own  name,  aihd  accoidiag 
to  his  own  pleasure?  He  certainly,  and  He  only,  who  has  ail 
these  things  in  hie  power.  He,  'who  has  the  keys  <fdeaiki  atd  of 
hdi^  and  of  heaven ;  who  openeth,  ohd  no  on$  rkMethj  mid  tfke 
skutteih^  and  no  ene  openeth^  who  i$.jilpkaand  Omtga^  tktfini 
arid  the  last. 

Tlu  Errand^  on  n^ich  the  Apostles  wero  seniif  «mi9,  prnBarii^,  to 
preach  the  Cfospei.  loctdentaJ  to  it,  as  meafls  of  eviden^iag  their 
divine  mission,  and  proving  its  benevolent  tendency  to  maikiad, 
was  the  performance  of  the  several  miraculous  woriss  wfaieb  Im^ 
been  already  mentioned.  These  were  means  ^f  enlted  benefi- 
cence to  mankind  in  their  earthly  concerns  :  ikai  was  die  imta- 
mentofa  more  glorious  beneficence  to  their  foMnortal  ittteraols. 
These  rescued  them  from  pain,  sickness,  and  siorrow,  ami  miaed 
them  to  hope  and  comfort  iTi  the  present  life  :  tktU  was  Hw  great 
means  of  delivering  them  from  endless  sorrow,  and  raising  theiB 
to  endless  glory,  in  .the  life  to  come.  Both  were  ittofllrious  eria* 
bitionsofthe  spirit,  with  which  Ae  was«ntmated,  and  of  AsiritiMtt 
and  readiness,  to  execute  so  honoui^Me  a  eomMiiMoiu 

The  OirctMtstanres  of  the  Apostles  were  such,  as  appaiCMiH 
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dtsqaalified  them,  wholly,  for  this  extmordintry  enterprise*     One 
of  tbeiD  waft  «  PuUi$i$n ;  f&ur  of  tbem  were  ^^Aermen  ;  and  nil  of 
theio  were  of  the  class  ofpeaaanis.     They  were  of  coarse  anedii* 
cated  men ;  possessed  of  little  property ;  having  few  friends ;  and 
those,  likethemsehres,  without,  weight  or  iniuence  ip  theaffiursoi 
mankidd.    They  were  now  to  commence  an  opposition,  wtu^h 
they  fwere  to  carry  on  through  life,  against  the  vices,  prejudice^ 
and  retigioo,  of  the  Jews  p^nd  Gentiles ;  and,  of  course,  against 
their  power,  bigotry,  rage,  and  persecution.    What  a  conflict  was 
this!      How  unequally  matched  were  the  combatants  I*     How 
oaequal  in  their  numbers !     Twelve  men  against  a  world.     How 
ttneciaal  in  their  cifcurastaiices !    ^Twelve  peasants^  poor,  friend- 
less, powerless  and  uneducated,  commenced  a  controversy  against 
all' the  wealth,  power,  and  learning,  of  mankind;  against  the|^« 
yemment,  the  arms,  the  philosophy,  and  the  eloquence,  of  their  own 
SLUd  every  other  country.    How  unequal  were  the  weapons !    This 
little  band  brought  into  the  field  of  controversy  their  truth  andai^* 
mcnts  against  the  bigotry,  the  sophistry,  the  pride,  the  amhition,'tfae 
voiuptuottsness,  the  ibrioas  passions  and  rank  appetites,  of  their 
fellow-men ;  opposed  patience,  and  meekness,  to-  ferocity-  and 
persecution ;  and  arrayed  their  miracles  against  the  sceptre  and 
the  sWord.     Who,  that  saw  them  commence  this  strange  enter- 
prise, would  not  have  expected  to  see  tfaeni  crushed  in  a  moment  ? 
Who  would  not  have  pitied  such  a  body  of  poor,  ignorant,  well- 
me«iHAg  naen ;-  dreaming  of  success  in  an  undertaking,  on  which 
Natureyin  all  her  course,  had  stamped  discouragement  and  des- 
pair, and  for  which  heaven  itself  had  apparently  made  no  effectual 
psovision  ?         •. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Errand,  on  which  they 
were  sent,  was,  primarily,  to  prtach  the  GospeL-  Of  this  preaching 
the  immediate  object  was.  to  establish  the  Religion  which  the 
GospeLaniiounced  to  the  world,  in  the  hearts  of  mankind;  and  to 
substitute  it  for' the  Judaism  of  tfieir  own,  and  the  Heathenism  of 
other,  natioBis :  a  reltgioh,  simple ;  pure  ;  prescribing  to  the  faith 
of  mankind  nothing  but  exact  truth,  and  to  their  inclinations,'  no- 
thing but  udmmgled  virtue  ;  and  thus  warring  upon  the  native  de- 
pravity of  man,  and  upon  every  inordinate  as  well  as  every  guilty 
passion  and  appetite :  a  religion,  which  professed  to  assimilate 
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mm  lo  Aogeb,  and  io  that  foul  caventy  the  hainaii  heart,  to  li^ 
up  the  beauty  and  glorj  of  heaven.  This  reKgioo  thej  went  forth 
to  rabstitate  for  systems  of  cereniortious  worship,  which  •iftseinaited 
with  their  splendour  both  the  senses  and  the  imaginatmi ;  for 
ttteeds,  which  flattered  human  credulity,  and  were  flexibte  to  eveiy 
looich  of  ignorance^  prejudice,  or  vice;  and  for  codes*  which  de- 
fianded  no  sacrifice  of  lust  or  sin,  and  yielded  to  every  oofmpt 
"Wish  of  a  corrupted  heart.  What  a  wonderful  object  is  here  pre* 
aented  to  a  mind,  versed  in  the  history  and  character  of  man ;  and 
wvdi  wbatartomdhment  must  such  a  mind  see  this  object  conunit- 
iedto  such  hands!  « 

Ifu  Character  of  these  men  was  of  the  same  inleresto^  aahire 
with  their  Circumstances.  They  were^  as  i  have  observed,  poor, 
uneducated  peasants,  without  friends,  power,  or  infloence.  Yet 
they  were  men  of  plain,  strong  sense;  and  had  been  trained,  lor 
soTeral  years,  io  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  uixler  the  ablest 
and  best  Teacher  who  has  ever  appeared  below  the  sua  \  and  to 
whom  aH  men,- learned,  as  well  as  unleamed,  are  inddited  fer 
efvery  thing  of  importance,  which  tfiey  know  in  the  moral  system. 
To  the  instructions,  directly  received  front  this  great  Teacher  of 
ri^teousness,  he  was  pleased  to  add  the  sun-shine  of  losptntion. 
"  L^  there  be  light,'^  said  the  same  voice,  which  oiigtoalfy  com^ 
manded  tiu  Hght  to  shine  out  of  darkness  ;  and  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  humble  men  there  sprang  up  ^  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  ChniC 
Under  this  illunoiination  they  ottered  wisdom,  by  the  side  of  which 
all  the 'preceding  and  succeejiiog  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foohdi- 
ness.  The  chair  of  religious  instruction  they  assumed  at  once; 
and  claimed  to  themselves  tlie  character  of  teachers  and  lawgivers 
to  the  human  race.  Unlike  the  Philosophers  of  antiquity,  sad 
the  Infidels  of  modem  times,  they  did  not  advise ;  they  did  not 
persuade;  they  did  not  recommend ;  but  they  dictated  roles. of 
faith,  and  prescribed  laws  of  practice.  Nor  did  they  difierless 
from  tfa^se  men  in  another  part  of  their  character.  Lofty  as  their 
pretensions  were,  and  decisive  as  were  their  precepts,  theyclaim- 
ed  nothing  to  themselves,  fn  this  magnificent  office,  totally  su- 
perior to  any  others  ever  occupied  by  mere  men ;  an  office,  which 
kings  would  have  been  proud  to  hold ;  they  still  retained  all  ttieir 
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tonaer  modesty,  and  were  more  bumble  in*  their  deportment,  than 
even  in  their  circumstances.  Philosophical  pride  is  proveribial. 
The  Wise  man,  particularlj,  of  the  Stoics,  was,  notwithstanding 
Ims  contemptible  errors  and  abominable  vices,  perfect,  both  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  that  of  his  sect ;  and  in  some  respects  equal| 
and  in  others  superior,  even  to  the  gods.  Immeasurably  distant 
from  this  arrogiknce,  the  Apostles  were  humble,  meek,  modest, 
and  gentle,  as  little  children.  Proclaiming,  as  they  did,  the  terms 
on  which  flie  sins  of  all  men  shall  be  remitted^  or  rekmed^  they 
gave  the  glory  of  all  their  endowments  and  attainments  to  their 
Master.  Yet  the  greatest  of  monarchs,  and  men  with  whom 
monarchs  can  rarely  sustain  a  comparison,  have  gloried  in  being 
registered  among  their  followers. 

Of  the  same  extraordinary  nature  was  their  Faith  in  God.  No 
other  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  but  a  cordial  confidence  in 
the  Creator,  could  have  induced  these  sober,  quiet  men,  humble 
and  modest  as  they  were,  to  undertake  an  enterprise  of  this  magni- 
tude, obviously  attended  at  every  step  by  tremendous  difficulties. 
They  knew,  and  have  proved  to  us  that  they  knew,  their  own 
insufficiency ;  and  on  their  own  powers,  whether  single  or  combin- 
ed, placed  no  reliance*  But  they  also  knew  the  power  of  their 
Master ;  and  in  innumerable  instances  had  had  ocular  evidence^ 
that  He  was  able  to  control  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  king- 
doms, with  a  word,  and  to  do  whatever  be  pleased.  Equally 
were  they  assured,  that  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  them 
whatever  powers,  and  fitithfiil  to  furnish  them  whatever  assistance, 
might  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  undertaking. 
In  him  their  confidence  was,  ordinarily,  unlimited :  and  an  un- 
limited confidence  was  indispensable,  where  such  difficulties  were 
to  be  overcome,  and  such  efforts  were  to  be  made.  With  this 
spirit  PeUr  boldly  ventured  to  wa&  upon  the  billows,  to  meet  his 
Master;  and  widi  the  same  spirit,  less  rash  indeed,  but  equally 
vigorous,  and  incomparably  more  stable,  both  he,  and  his  compan- 
ions, when  they  went  out  on  their  great  Errand,  fearlessly  trod 
flieir  way  during  life,  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution. 
Th€  trial  of  their  faithj  as  it  is  beautifully  expressed  by  one  of  their 
number,  being  much  mon  precious  than  of  gold  which  perishetk. 
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though  it  was  tried  xoithfire^  was  found  unto  glory  ^  and  honour  ^  ani 
praiscy  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 

They  were  Honest ;  and  with  an  integrity,  which  no  heidfaen,  oor 
Infidel,  Philosopher  ever  possessed.     They  were  honest  to  God; 
honest  to  their  fellow-men;  and  honest  to  themselves.     Their 
purposes  were  perfectly  single  ;  and  never  sinister.     They  sougiit 
neither  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  pleasure.     Every  wiaii 
they  restricted  to  their  duty  ;  every  aim  they  centred  in  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-oien.     Their  declarahons, 
also,  were  equally  free  from  the  stains  of  falsehood,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  sophistry.     They  were  direct,  they  were  exact.    The 
glorious  character  of  their  Master  they  describe  without  a  stiig/e 
commendation :  the  transcendent  wickedness  of  his  persecators 
they  recite  without  a  single   invective,  and  almost  without  a 
single   censure.     Their   own   faults  and    follies,  they   disclose 
vrithout  reluctance,  without  disguise,  without  palliation.     They 
set  out,  professedly,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  man- 
kind, and   to  become  means  of  eternal  life  to  such  as  heard 
them.     This  object  they  pursued,   till  death  interrupted  their 
career..    In  their  progress  they  met  with  innumerable  persecu- 
tions ;  such  as  might  be  expected,  only  by  the  open,  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.     When  these  sufierings  arrested  them  in 
one  city,  they  fled  to  another ;  keeping  their  great  design  unalter- 
ably in  view,  and  only  changing  the  theatre  of  their  efforts.    The 
story  of  these  abuses  they  have  left  behind.     It  is  a  tale,  tdd,  oot 
only  without  vehemence  and  hostility,  but  without  emotion.    A 
parallel  to  it  the  world  cannot  furnish.     The  facts  are  barely 
narrated;  and  the  reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  unbiassed  jadg- 
ment. 

Nor  were  they  less  distinguished  for  their  Resolution.  Few  at- 
tributes  of  the  human  mind  have  commanded  more  admiiation 
than  this  ;  and  yet  few  have  commonly  deserved  less  to  be  ap- 
plauded. Whenever  active  courage  adventures  boldly  into  great 
dangers,  and  accomplishes  great  purposes,  the  world  has  ever  been 
prone  to  admire  without  consideration,  and  to  applaud  without  jus- 
tice :  not  reflecting,  that  in  this  manner,  and  on  the  same  grounds, 
both  admiration  and  applause  would  be  due  to  the  exploits  of  the 
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ball  dog,  and  the  tiger.  It  is  only  when  this  attribute  is  under  the 
control  of  conscience,  and  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
mankind;  when,  danger  is  encountered  firmly,  for  ends.so  valua- 
ble as  to  justify  the  exposure ;  not  only  when  great  efforts  .are 
made,  but  great  good  is  attained  ;  that  courage  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  virtue,  and  the  brave  man  to  be  esteemed  honourable. 

Suob  was  the  resolution  of  these  .  extraordinary  men.  Their 
Master,  in  the  directions,  which  he  gave  them  on  this  occasion, 
warned  them  of  the  dangers,  upon  which  they  were  entering: 
^^  Behpld,"  said  He,  "  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves.  .  Beware  of  men:  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  their 
Councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues  :  and  ye 
shall  be  brought  before  Governors  and  kings,  for  my  sake^  for  a 
testimony  against  them,  and  the  Geqtiles.^'  Melancholy  en- 
couragements these  to  any  enterprise ;  demanding  invincible 
resolution  even  to  commence  it,  and  mjich  more  to  accompUsh  it. 
In  the  same  manner  he  taught  them  to  anticipate  their  suffer* 
ingi  after  his  death.  '^  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also 
persecute  you.*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep, 
and  lament ;  but  the  world  shall  rejoice.  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation :  but  be  of  good  cheer,  1  have  overcome  the 
world.'^  As  they  placed  an  implicit  and  unlimited  confidence, 
both  in  the  integrity  and  the  foreknowledge  of  Christ,  they  went 
put  upon  this  singular  expedition,  with  an  entire  certainty  of  e)[pe- 
riencing  all  the  distresses  which  he  had  announced.  '^  And  now," 
saith  St.  PatUj  '^  I  go  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  things  shall 
befall  me  there ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth,  that  in  every 
city  bonds,  and  afflictions,  abide  me."  But  with  this  conviction, 
this  certainty  of  danger  and  sutlering,  both  found  every  where^and 
extending  through  every  period  of  their  Ministry,  they  entered 
upon  their  great  undertaking  with  the  same  coolness  and  serenity, 
.  the  same  undisturbed  tenor  of  thought,  with  which  we  go  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  lif^.  The  anticipated  danger  they  met  with 
an  undaunted  eye  ;  the  present  suffering  they  encountered  with 
unyielding  energy.  With  this  spirit  they  moved  directly  forward 
to  meet,  with  this  spirit  they  actually  met,  danger  and  difficulty, 
hatred  and  persecution,  the  prison,  the  stake,  and  the  cross. 

Jfor  were  their  Patience  and  their  Fortitude  less  conspicuous. 
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Thej  were  not  merelj  tamaMMied  to  encounter,  bat  to  snflfer^ako^ 
Mid  endare.  Heartte  summary,  which  Su  Paul  gives  of  hie  own 
diitreiMi*  ^  Are  tfiey  MinisterB  of  Chriflt  ?  1  an  aM>re :  in  la* 
boars  more  abandant,  in  stripes  above  measore,  in  prisoas  more 
freqoent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  fi?e  times  received  I  fertjr 
stripes  save  one :  thrice  was  1  beaten  with  rods :  once  was  I  ston- 
ed: thrice  I  saflfered  shipwreck :  a  nig^t  and  a  day  I  have  been 
in  the  deep ;  in  joomeyii^  often ;  in  perils  of  waters ;  in  perib 
of  robbers;  in  perils  by  my  own  countrymen;  in  perib  by  the 
lieathea ;  in  perils  in  the  city  ;  in  perib  in  the  wilderness ;  in 
perils  in  the  sea ;  in  perils  among  &lse  brethren ;  in  weariness 
and  painfiilness ;  in  watchingg  often ;  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  in 
iastingi  often ;  in  cold  and  nakedness/' 

The  manner,  in  which  these  extraordinary  men  bore  and  en- 
dured all  thb,  may  be  learned  most  eflfectually  from  their  own 
declarations.  *'  None  of  these  things,''  saith  St»  Paul,  '^  move  me ; 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my 
course  with  joy.  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  lost 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord ; 
for  whom  1  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  couot  them 
but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ." 

Perfectly  accordant  with  these  sentiments  was  their  condud  : 
<*  And  when  tfiey  had  called  the  Apostles,"  saith  Si*  Lakt^  '^  and 
beaten  them,  they  commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go.  And  they  departed  from  the 
presence  of  the  Council,  rejoicing,  that  they  were  worthy  to  suf- 
fer dame  for  his  name."  Such  was  the  spirit,  which  they  ereiy 
where  discovered,  and  on  every  occasion.  UlMstrious  copies  of 
their  Divine  Master,  lAey  reflected,  as  mirron,  the  glory  ^  tkt 
Lord;  and  were  changed  into  the  same  image ^  from  glory  to  glory, 
Oi  bythe  ^rU  of  the  Lord.  Like  him,  when  they  were  rtvUeij 
Ouy  reviled nt^  again  ;  whm  they  suffered,  they  threatened  not;  but 
commiUed  th^miehee  to  Him,  who  judgeth  righteoutfy.  Their  ^- 
risnce  extorted  pity  and  esteem  from  their  iron-hearted  persecu- 
tors ;  and  often  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  those,  on 
whom  their  ai]gument8  and  miracles  had  been  employed  in  v«ro. 
TbeiT fortitude  overcame  the  fury  of  their  enemies;  and  fasced 
even  malice  itself  to  admire  and  applaud.    From  the  midst  of 
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one  ftufiering  it  ^labled  them  wttti  aeremiy  to  look  ferwftrd  to  to* 
others  and  to  go  with  an  onbeoding,  as  w^ll  tfi  an  ondaanted 
mind,  from  trouble  to  trouble*  With  the  supporting  influence  of 
this  glorious  disposition  they  smiled  on  the  racic ;  ascended  die 
cross  in  triumph;  embraced  the  stake ;  and  wafted  their  pratsies 
to  heaven  in  the  flames  by  which  they  were  consumed. 

Not  less  intense,  not  less  honourable,  was  their  Bmetolence. 
That  divine  attribute,  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  was  never  so 
illustriously  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  man,  except  in  the  transcen- 
dent love  of  the  Redeemer.  Their  good  will  was  not  the  love  of 
party :  it  was  not  attachment  to  a  sect :  it  was  not  bigotry  to  a 
church :  it  was  not  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  system.  Free  from 
every  sinister  purpose,  renouncing  every  private  end,^  and  every 
private  attachment,  to  the  Jews  it  became  as  a  Jew,  that  it  might 
gam  the  Jews  ;  to  them  that  were  under  the  Am,  as  tmder  the  law, 
that  it  might  gain  them  that  were  under  the  law  ;  to  th^m  that  were 
without  law,  as  wUhout  law,  that  it  might  gain  them  that  were  with- 
out fatv.  To  the  weeJe  it  became  eu  weak,  that  it  might  gain  the 
weak*  In  a  word,  t^  became  all  things  to  oilmen,  that  it  might  by 
amf  means  sate  some^  Animated  by  this  celestial  principle,  these 
singular  men  left  their  home,  their  friends,  their  country,  their 
earthly  enjoyments,  and  their  earthly  hopes;  and  wandered 
through  the  worid,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  Soul,  next  to  God,  was  the  object  of  their  intense  love ;  and 
its  salvation,  the  exalted  end  of  their  labours.  .  To  raise  man- 
kind to  heav'M] ;  to  cluster  them  round  the  throne  of  God ;  to 
place  them  by  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life ;  and  to  procure 
them  an  unforbidden  and  eternal  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life ;  they 
toiled  and  sufiered,  lived  and  died. 

But  of  all  their  virtues  the  consummation  and  the  crown  was 
their  Piety.  '^  God,  whose  1  am,  and  whom  I  serve,^^  was  the 
motto  of  their  lives.  '^  Now,''  saith  St.  Paul,  *^  unto  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honour,  and 
glory,  forever  and  ever.  Aaoen.''  This  was  the  song  of  eternal 
praise,  which  they  sung  without  ceasing  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
as  a  prelude  to  that  everlasting  Hymn,  in  which  they  have  long 
since  united,  with  the  ianumersble  company  of  Angels :  ^^  Bless- 
ing, and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth 
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on  the  throne,  and  unto  die  Lamb,  foreyer  and  ever.  Amen." 
In  direct  contrast  to  the  state  of  wicked  men,  God  was  in  ailike^ 
tkmighis*  This  great  Being,  equally  awful  and  delightful,  they 
kept  alway  before  them ;  and  dxed  their  eye,  and  directed  tlieir 
course,  like  the  eagle,  towards  the  glorious  Luminary  of  the  Uai- 
Terse.  To  please  Him  ;  to  execute  hi8  will ;  to  honour  his  name; 
to  show  forth  his  prai«e ;  and  to  persuade  others  to  engage  in  (he 
same  celestial  employment,  throughout  the  progress-  of  endless 
ages;  was  the  combined  and  exalted  end  of  all  their  efibits:  an 
end  bupremely  great,  and  wholly  divine. 

The  Issue  of  this  enterprise^  as  it  respected  mankind,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a  discussion.  In  spite  of  the  bigotry^  the  so- 
phistry, the  eloquence^  the  avarice,  the  pride,  the  sensuality,  the 
power,  the  malice,  and  the  persecution,  of  the  world,  they  con- 
verted half  the  human  race,  within  its  known  limits.  The  na- 
ture, and  extent,  of  this  change  in  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  men  may  be  advantageously  understood  from  a  bare 
contemplation  of  our  own  land.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  an  im- 
mense and  gloomy  desert.  Through  its  wild  and  desolate  foiests 
the  human  wolf  prowled  for  his  prey;  and  wound  the  secret 
scout,  to  carry  flames  and  butchery,  into  the  habitation  of  hia  un- 
suspecting enemy.  In  its  dark  recesses  the  worshippers  of  devils 
clustered  around  the  powaw,  to  propitiate  the  malignant  Power, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  evil.  The  worship  was 
such,  as  became  the  fiend  to  whom  it  wa?  directed  ;  the  retreats 
in  which  it  was  celebrated ;  and  the  beings  by  whom  it  was  offeV' 
ed  up :  a  monstrous  compound  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  sin ;  de- 
basing the  character  of  the  worshipper  below  that  of  a  beast,  and 
changing  it  into  the  turpitude  of  a  demon.  Contrast  these  things 
with  the  present  situation  of  the  same  Is^nd.  To  the  dark  abode 
of  superstition  has  succeeded  the  house  of  God ;  to  the  Savage, 
the  Christian  ;  to  the  incantations  of  the  powaw,  the  prayers  of 
the  Church;  to  the  howl  of* frenzy,  the  song  of  heaven;  to  the 
fiend,  Jehovah.  Thousands  of  churches  now  echo  to  the  praises 
of  the  divine  Benefactor ;  ten  thousands  of  schools  now  open  the 
early  mind  to  useful  knowle(%e,  and  divine  wisdom ;  iamilies  in 
vast  multitudes  now  waft  their  moroing.and  evening  incense  to 
the  throne  of  Qod ;  where,  a  few  years  since,  the  name,  the 
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Word,  and  the  worship,  of  the  Creator  were  unknown ;  the  path 
to  immortal  hfe  was  untrodden ;  and  no  correspondence  with  hea* 
ven.had  ever  been  begun.  Go  back  a  few  centuries  farther ;  and 
our  own  ancestors  were  employed  in  worship,  essentially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  American  Savage ;  nay,  a  worship  more  sense- 
less, more  cruel,  and  nM>re  brutal.  To  the  wonderful  men,  who 
have  been  the  principal  subject  of  this  discourse,  is  this  mighty 
transmutation,  under  God.  wholly  owing.  Their  alchemy  has 
converted  our  stones  into  gold. 

To  themselves  the  issue  was  immensely  glorious  and  happy* 
In  the  flames  of  persecution  they  ascended  to  heaven*  There^ 
accepted,  purified,  and  made  perfect,  they  surround  the  throne  of 
God,  arrayed  in  immortal  glory.  They  were  pre-eminently  ime; 
and  will  therefore  skine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmamefU.  They 
turned  many  to  righteousness  ;  and  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitade, 
and  supreme  splendour,  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Their 
names  are  engraved  for  eternity  on  the  twelve  foundations  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  :  and,  when  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad  over  the 
general  assembly  of  the  First-born^  they  behold,  and  will  forever 
behold,  millions  of  immortal  minds,  who  to  them,  under  God,  owe 
their  admission  to  the  world  of  life,  to  glory  which  knovf^  no  limits 
and  to  transports  which  shall  see  no  end. 

From  the  summary  account,  which  I  have  given  of  this  singu- 
lar subject,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  through  a  train  of  solemn 
and  delightful  reflections;  and  those,  of  high  practical  importance. 
But  the  present  occasion  compels  me  to  pass  by  these  interesting 
themes  ;  and  to  address  the  considerations,  which  I  propose  to 
derive  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  to  the  Youths^  for 
nhom  it  was  written* 

You,  my  young  friends,  are  now  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  the 
place  of  your  education.  Permit  me  solemnly  to  remind  you, 
that  the  same  Redeemer,  who  sent  out  the  Apostles,  is  now  send- 
ing you  abroad  into  the  same  world,  for  the  same  honourable  pur- 
pose ;  viz.  to  glorify  yotir  Creator^  and  to  do  good  to  youffellow' 
men-  You  are  not,  indeed,  commissioned  as  Apostles.  You  are 
Dot  inspired.  You  are  not  invested  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  You  are  not  employed  to  write  in  a  sacred  Volume 
the  will  of  your  Master;  nor  to  set  up  his.  Church  in  the  world. 
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But  you  are  sent  out,  as  rational  beings,  to  perform  (be  will,  and 
honoor  the  name,  of  yoor  Maker ;  to  do  good  to  mankiiid  with  all 
yoar  powers ;  to  seek,  yourselves,  and  persuade  others  to  seek^ 
for  eternal  life.  Notwithstanding  all  the  circumstantial  differ- 
ences, therefore,  yotir  commission  and  lAetVt,  your  employme&t^ 
your  destination,  is  in  substance  the  same*  They  were  required 
to  consecrate  all  their  time,  talents,  and  services,  to  God :  so  are 
you*  You,  no  less  than  lAey,  are  required  to  become  beneCKtors 
to  mankind,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power*  Some  of  you  will  pro- 
bably preach  the  same  Gospel :  all  of  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
cordially  aid,  in  various  ways,  its  progress  among  mankiod,  aad 
lend  your  whole  energy  to  widen  its  influence  on  the  humao  sooL 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  if  it  is  ever  ta  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  indispensable,  that  mith  mahurt  deliberaiiimj  §mi 
the  most  solemn  thought j  you  should  propose  it  as  the  tme  and  com^ 
manding  object  of  all  your  plana  and  labours.  It  is  not  enough, 
that  you  merely  join  with  the  throng  in  a  loose  and  general  ac- 
knowledgment, that  this  is  your  duty,  or  your  interest.  Few  per- 
sons in  this  land  would  hesitate  to  make  such  an  acknowledgmeDt 
By  most  of  these,  however,  it  is  pUinly  made  to  no  purpose. 
Their  dedarations  are  evidently  among  those  good  words,  wUch 
cost  nothing ;  and,  pleasantly  as  they  sound  on  the  tongue,  are 
disregarded  in  the  life*  In  the  business  of  the  present  worlds 
whenever  it  is  pursued  in  earnest,  we  universally,  and  seriooslj, 
propose  the  course  which  we  intend  to  adopt,  as  a  commaoding 
object  of  our  future  eflTorts.  We  do  not  alight  upon  it  by  acci- 
dent :  we  do  not  take  it  up  as  a  thing  of  indifference,  wUch  we 
have  some  where  met  with :  but  we  solemnly  inquire  lor  it,  as  a 
thing  of  great  moment  to  our  well-being ;  ponder  it  deeply;  and 
then  conclude  in  the  best  manner  in  our  power.  We  count  the 
cost ;  we  calculate  the  consequences ;  and  then  form  oar  final  re- 
sult All  this  process  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  supreme  bu- 
siness of  your  lives* 

When  you  have  thus  solemnly  proposed  to  fulfil  the  great  eod 
of  your  being ;  it  is  equally  indispensable,  that,  with  a  solemnitj 
still  higher,  you  resolve  to  make  this  your  Ultimate  end.  The  Apos* 
ties,  like  you,  had  dieir  earthly  concerns ;  which  were  as  inter- 
esting to  them,  as  yours  can  be  to  you.    To  these,  however,  tbev 
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bftde  a  ioal  adiea  ibr  tbe  sake  of  fbUowiog  their  Master.  ^  Be- 
holdy'^  said  Si*  Peter  to  Christ,  '^  we  have  left  all  thifigs,  and  haTe 
ibttowed  tbee.'^  This  absoiate  derelictioo  of  earthly  tbii^  be- 
came, in  the  eiistiiig  circamstailces,  their  doty.  It  cannot,  in  any 
oiduiary  ease,  become  yours.  But  the  spirit,  which  led  them  to 
it,  must  be  found  in  you.  Between  God  and  the  wertd  diere  can 
be  no  balancii^  in  the  mind  of  him:,  who  really  intends  to  serve 
God.  This  resolttticMi  may  be  formed  by  you  in  your  closets ;  but 
will  be  far  mom  solemnly,  and  ^kaciousiy,  a<ftpted  in  the 
Church,  in  tiie  assumption  of  the  Christian  Covenant.  The  sum 
of  all  the  engagements  in  this  Covenant,  is  no  other  than  a  conse- 
cration of  oursdves  to  the  great  end  which  I  have  urged  yea  to 
pr<^»ose,  as  the  chief  ol^ect  of  your  lives.  Some  of  you  have  al- 
ready entered  into  these  engagements.  Permit  me  to  hope,  that 
•the  time  is  not  distant,  when  every  one  of  you  will  fulfil  a  duty  so 
obviously  indispensable ;  and,  before  the  altar,  will  finally  dedicate 
youmelves  to  the  glory  of  your  Creator,-  and  to  the  good  of.  man* 
kind. 

Enter  upon  this  great  business  with  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles. 
<«  I  beseech  yov,"  said  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  «<  be 
ye  followers  'of  me,  even  as  I  am  also  of  Christ.''  To  you  the 
Apostles  are  no  less  an  authoritative  example^  than  to  the  Chris- 
tians, who  are  here  mentioned.  •!  have  endeavoured  to  give  you 
a  summary  account  of  their  circumstances,  and  their  character ; 
and  1  persuade  myself,  that  this  account  furnishes  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  to  follow  the  Apostles,  is  to  follo.w  'the  Lord.  Siearch 
the  world,  through  the  present  and  past  ages ;  and  you  will  find 
no  children  of  Adam,  who  so  evidently  wore  that  likeness  of  God, 
which  was  lost  by  their  progenitor ;  or  exhibited  the  Divine  im- 
age in  a  manner  so  little  tarnished,  or  shining  with  such  glory  and 
beauty.  But  in  truth,  there  will  be  no  question  in  your  minds 
concerning  the  excellence  of  the  example.  The  only  danger  is, 
that  it  will  seem  too  excellent ;  too  distant  firora  tbe  usual  attain- 
ments, even  of  the  best  Christians ;  to  be  proposed  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  or  imitated  with  resolution,  or  even  with  hope. 
Remember,  that,  the  higher  your  standard  of  imitation  is,  the 
higher  will  be  your  attainments.  You  will,  indeed,  fall  more 
short  of  reaching  a  distant,  than  a^earer,  goal  5  but  you  will  run 
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faster,  and  &rther :  the  race  will  be  more  honoaiable ;  and  the 
reward  will  be  greater. 

Assume,  then,  the  spirit  of  these  wonderful  men.  Assume  their 
homilitj,  their  meekness,  their  modestj,  their  gentleness.  As- 
sume their  faith,  their  integrity,  their  resolution.  Assume  their 
patience,  their  fortitude,  their  benevolence,  and  their  piety. 

All  these  virtues  you  will  abundantly  need.     You  are  not,  in- 
deed, ushered  into  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  encounter 
the  same  peffls,  and  the  same  sufferings,  which^waited  the  Apos- 
tles.    Still  you  will  find  ample  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their 
virtues.     The  lints  have  fallen  to  you  in  pleasant  places  ;  and  yen 
have  a  goodly  heritage.     You  are  not,  like  them,  called  to  the 
rack  or  the  faggot,  to  confiscation  or  banishment,,  to  the  prison  or 
the  stocks,  fojr  your  religion.     You  may  enjoy  your  own  property, 
your  own  friends,  your  own  home,  unmolested.    Yet,  even  here, 
you  will  meet,  if  you  are  Christians  indeed ;  if  you  are  determiu- 
ed  toglorify  God,  and  promote  the  real  good  of  your  fellow-men; 
with  sufficient  opposition ;  more,  perhaps,  than  you  will  find  re- 
solution to  overcome.     I'he  times,  in  which  your  lot  is  cast,  are 
ominous,  alarming,  hostile  to  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  not  less 
hostile  to  the  religion  of  Christ.     In  Europe,  where  the  great 
concerns  of  this  world  are  principally  controlled.  Religion  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  yielded,  not  to  reason  and  argument ;  not  chiefly 
to  cunning  and  sophistry ;  but,  supremely,  to  pride,  lust,  and  ava- 
rice ;  to  brutal  licentiousness,  and  brutal  force.     The  great  have, 
there,  extensively  become  putrid  with  moral  corruption ;  and  the 
small  have  caught  the  pestilential  contagion,  and  been  changed 
into  a  mass  of  dissolution  and  death.     In  the  terror  of  arms,  and 
the  gloomy  splendour  of  conquest,  the  Moral  ruin  of  man  has  gone 
on  almost  unobserved.     The  thunder  of  war  has  dea/ened  our 
ears,  and  the  carnage  of  battle  blinded  our  eyes,  to  a  destruction 
more  dreadful  and  more  comprehensive.     But  the  evil  has  reach- 
ed ourselves ;  and  made  a  progress,  at  which  our  ancestors  would 
have  trembled  with  astonishment  and  dismay.     Truth   is  won- 
derfully fallen  in  our  streets.     The  very  word  duty,  which  once, 
like  a  magical  wand,  silenced  the  tongue  of  impudence  and 
impiety,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  mul- 
titudes, or  admitted,  only  to  be  made  the  object  of  contempt  and 
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ridicule.  Religion^  which  enters  inseparably  into  all  the  con- 
cerns, and  which  God  has  directed  to  control  all  the  conduct,  of  a 
moral  agent,  is  now  boldly  declared  by  decent  men,  and  even  by 
some  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  have  no  connection  with  Politics. 
Is  a  Politician,  then,  not  accountable  to  his  God  ?  Must  he  not 
give  an  account  of  his  pohtical,  as  truly  as  of  his  private,  conduct? 
Will  he  not  be  judged,  and  rewarded,  according  to  this  conduct  ? 
Is  he  not  bound,  equally  with  other  men,  whatever  he  does,  to  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God?  fs  it  not  eVen  more  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  a  community,  that  men  in  place  and  power  should  feel 
the  full  force  of  moral  obligation,  than  that  it  should  be  felt  by 
other  men  ?  Where  has  God  bound  a  man,  while  in  a  private 
station,  to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  licensed  him, 
the  moment  he  entered  public  life,  to  become  an  Infidel,  and  a 
profligate  ?  Surely  the  men,  who  teach  this  doctrine,  have  for- 
gotten their  Bible;  and,  on  this  subject,  renounced  their  reason 
also. 

A  multitude  of  other  licentious  opinions  have  also  been  boldly 
avowed,  and  sedulously  propagated  ;  and  among  them  the  perni- 
cious doctrine,  that  a  man^s  opinions  are  of  no  consequence.  I  in- 
form you ;  and  your  own  observation,  if  seriously  employed,  will 
give  it  the  force  of  a  maxim  ;  that  no  man  is  better  than  his  opinions, 
taken  together^  *^*'(/y  /  «w^  that  few  men  are  so  good. 

Religion  cannot,  in  this  land,  be  buried  in  a  dungeon,  or  con- 
sumed at  the  stake  ;  but  Satan  and  his  friends  are  not  at  a  loss  for 
other  means  to  accomplish  its  destruction.  Among  these,  licen- 
tious opinions  are  pre-eminently  efficacious.  They  are  the  ef- 
fluvia, which,  like  those  from  the  plague,  form  an  atmosphere  of 
contagion  around  the  corpse ;  and  convey  disease  and  death  to  all 
within  their  reach*  A  multitude  of  such  opinions,  at  which  our 
ancestors  would  have  started  with  wonder  and  terror,  are  now  ut- 
tered ;  and  that  by  men,  destitute  of  neither  talents  nor  influence. 
They  are  not  only  learned  by  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  but 
are  reiterated  in  circles  of  decency  and  politeness ;  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Hall  of  Legislation,  and  the  Chair  of  Magistra- 
cy ;  and  are  multiplied,  as  well  as  avowed,  in  the  Church.  They 
have,  therefore,  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  that  influence, 
which,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  is  attributed  to  public  opinion :  and 
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cveij  licentioos  doctrine,  which  can  claioi  this  infloence,  is  dai- 
geroiu,  of  course,  to  the  interests  of  Christianitj. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  to  obyiate  the  force  of  these  remufa, 
that  Religion  has,  within  a  few  years,  greatly  rehired  and  ezteod- 
ed  itself  in  this  country.  The  assertion  is  undoubtedly  true  :  aad 
it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  more  persons  of  real  piety  in  oor 
land,  ttun  at  almost  any  former  period*  Still  it  is  equally  tnie, 
that  a  great  multitude  of  those,  who  are  not  pious,  are  liceatisns, 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree,  of 
which  former  times  furnish  scarcely  any  example*  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered,  that  our  population  has  immensely  increased; 
that  the  number  of  those,  who  aie  unfriendly  to  the  rehgioa  of 
the  Gospel,  has  thus  become  prodigiously  great ;  that  our  com- 
merce introduces  us  to  the  books,  and  our  Government  connects 
us  witfi  die  persons,  which  have  corrupted  the  worM ;  that  pride 
and  voluptuousness,  the  gangrene  of  that  continent,  have  deeply 
afiected  us ;  that  those  plain  duties  of  morality,  which  even  Sa- 
vages hold  sacred,  are  here,  extensively  disregarded ;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  sense  and  sin  are  threatening  to  cut  off  our  iotercoofse 
with  heaven*  To  all  these  things  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  other 
evih,  which,  if  not  more  fatal,  will  be  more  felt ;  evils  so  obvioas 
as  to  fix  every  eye,  and  tremble  on  every  tongue ;  lower  gJoomily 
in  the  eastern  skirt  of  the  horizon  ;  and  awfully  predict  the  same 
punishment  to  our  sins,  which  the  Jews  received  from  the  hands  of 
Jfdnichadnezzar.  ^^  I  beheld  the  earth,'^  saith  (he  Piopbet  Jtre- 
miahj  ^^  and  lo  I  it  was  without  form,  and  void ;  and  the  beavau, 
and  they  had  no  light*  1  beheld  the  mountains,  and  io !  they 
trembled;  and  all  the  hills  moved  lightly.  I  beheld,  and  ki! 
there  was  no  man ;  and  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens  were  fed*  I 
beheld  and  lo !  the  fruitful  place  was  a  wilderness ;  and  aU  tbe 
cities  thereof  were  broken  down  at  the  presence  i^the  Lord,  and 
at  his  fierce  anger.  The  daughter  of  Zion  bewaileth  herseU^  a&d 
spreadeth  her  hands  saying,  ^  Woe  is  me  now,  for  my  soul  is 
wearied  because  of  murderers.'  '^ 

'  ^'  Beware,''  said  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles,  when  be  aent 
them  abroad  into  the  worid,  <'  beware  of  men*"  T4ie  leuMs, 
which  prove  the  importance  of  this  direction,  are  abwndantljeK* 
hibited  in  the  observations  which  follow  it.     Men,  he  aMvred 
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them,  woald  hate  ttiem ;  would  load  them  with  the  most  oppro- 
brious uaroea,  and  imputations ;  would  deliver  them  up  to  the 
hostile  powers  of  die  world ;  would  scoui^  them,  persecute 
them,  and  finally  kill  them.  And  these  things,  it  seems^  they 
were  to  expect  from  the  nearest  ooDnectioos  io  life*  You  will, 
probably,  not  be  exposed  to  naost  of  these  evils :  yet  you  will  have 
the  most  abundant  reason  to  beware  of  men.  Men  will  corrupt 
you,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  by  their  flattery ;  by  their  er- 
rors; by  their  sophistry ;  by  their  example;  by  their  influence; 
at  times,  by  the  weight  of  their.character ;  at  other  times,  by  their 
numbers ;  and  at  others,  even  by  their  kind  offices.  They  will, 
also,  spread  before  you  the  means  of  sio ;  and  open  to  you  the 
haonts  of  temptation ;  where  wickedness  is  made  easy,  pleasant 
to  the  imagination,  and  safe  from  discovery ;  where  the  young  are 
allured  in  by-ways  to  hell ;  and  where,  when  they  have  once  en- 
tered, the  doors  are  closed  upon  them  forever.  By  their  num- 
bers, aho,  their  character,  and  their  stations,  men.  will  awe  yoa 
into  vice ;  and  terrify  you  by  their  obloquy,  their  contempt,  and 
their  ridicule.  You  have  been  often  told,  that  yon  mag  as  wtU  be 
md  of  the  nmrld^  oiouiof  ike  fashion.  Let  me  iniprm  you,  that 
it  is  the  fashion  %f  this  w9rU  to  sin. 

You  will  naturally  believe,  and  the  belief  will  nalurally  dull 
and  paralyse  every  noble  effi>rt»  that  yow  labours  can  be  tf  htiU 
consequence  to  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteotssness.  This  k  a 
subject,  of  which  you  cannot  be  proper  judges.  Who  could  have 
believed  beforehand,  that  the  Apostles  woukl  alter  the  whole 
state  of  this  world  through  every  succeeding  period  of  its  dnaa- 
tion  ?  nay,  that  they  wouM  change  the  foce  of  heaven  itself ;  and 
give  a  new  aspect  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  dispensations 
of  eternity  ?  If  you  seriously  labour  to  do  good,  flie  goad  will  be 
done;  it  will  be  important;  it  will  be  eternal.  It  will  improve 
your  destiny,  and  that  of  others,  forever. 

To  strengthen  you  to  this  divine  purpose,  let  me  again  exhort 
you  to  keep  before  your  eyes  the  example,  whieh  has  been  cshi- 
MM  in  this  disooune.  From  Ais  time,  conseerale  yourselves  to 
the  service  of  younr  Creator;  and  begin  a  conrseof  beneficence, 
which  shall  extend  through  your  lives. .  Marie  the  field  «f  nsefiii- 
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ness  before  you.  How  vast,  how  important,  how  noble,  a  scene 
of  your  labours!  The  country,  in  which  you  were  born,  and  in 
which  you  will  act,  will,  in  a  century,  contain  more  millions  than 
the  Roman  world.  These  will  constitute  one  people ;  whose 
language,  manners,  science,  Government,  and  Religion,  will  in 
substance  be  one.  Its  state  of  society  must,  within  a  little  pe- 
riod, be  determined.  A  little  period  will  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  free,  or  enslaved ;  whether  its  inhabitants  shall  be  enlightened 
with  knowledge,  or  lost  in  ignorance  ;  whether  virtue  shall  reign 
here,  or  vice  ravage ;  whether  tho^e,  who,  here,  leave  the  world; 
shall  be  victims  of  perdition,  or  heirs  of  endless  life.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all,  who  are  now  on  the  sta^e,  to  devote  themselres  ; 

multitudes  have  a        "    " "   "^         '-       '    ^" "" 

ness  of  preventing 
tioD  for  this  exalte 
with  the  dead.  \ 
places ;  and  carry 
your  efforts,  and ; 
tablish  good  ordei 
sure  peace  to  thoi 
Missionaries,  and  < 
Churches,  and  difi 
our  unhappy  race 
ward  to  the  skies. 
Think  not,  that 
You  will  certainly 
hands.  While  yoi 
sufficient  for  these 
ficiency  is  of  God. 
the  language  of  thi 
say,  '^  I  can  do  all 
The  aims  of  good 
tiieir  plans  sufficie 
hopes,  sufficiently 
at  hand;  when  w 
mind,  and  a  more 
exalted  career.    Il 
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time,  that  the  powers  of  the  soul  were  employed  in  advancing  the 
tirtue  and  happiness  of  a  world  ;  and  not  in  providing  new  hob- 
by-horses  for  tMi  despicable  ambition  of  despicable  individaab. 

In  your  own  course  follow  the  wonderful  men,  whose  character 
I  -have  delineated.     Their  Master  excepted,  the  sun  never  shone 
upon  so  glorious  an  object.     The  virtue  of  the  Gospel,  the  spirit 
of  heaven,  was  the  energy  of  their  minds :  an  energy  immeasura- 
bly more  glorious,  and  not  less  vigorous,  than  the  pride  and  pas- 
sion, which  have  burned,  as  a  furnace,  in  the  hearts  of  conquerors. 
No  hero  ever  encountered  such  toils,  or  underwent  such  self-de- 
nial, for  the  laurel  or  the  sceptre,  as  they,  for  the  salvation  of 
men.     What  dwarfs,  what  motes,  are  heroes  at  their  side  !     Con- 
querors have  been  mere  beasts  of  prey.     The  Apostles  assumed, 
with  no  unhappy  resemblance,  the  employment  of  Angels.     The 
same  employment  lies  open  to  you.     Let  your  spirit,  your  la- 
boura,  your  prayers,  be  like  theirs ;  and  your  success,  though  in- 
ferior, will  be  great,  honourable,  and  delightful.     You  will  go  to 
the  same  world,  whither  they  have  gone ;  and  partake  of  their 
enjoyments,  their  glory,  and  their  praise.     Even  here  below,  con- 
BcieDce  will  smile  on  every  part  of  your  progress,  and  spread 
peace  and  joy  over  the  world  within.     To  your  parents  the  sight 
of  your  Evangelical  labours  will  soften  the  pillow  of  a  dying  bed  ; 
gild  the  darknesd  of  the  grave ;  and  add  new  lustre  to  the  days  of 
eternity.     Your  country,  the  church  of  God,  and  generations  yet 
unborn,  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.     The  Redeemer*him- 
self  will  look  with  complacency  on  every  step  of  your  progress  ; 
and,  O  how  enrapturing  the  prospect !  will  at  the  end  of  life  re- 
ceive you  all  into  his  own  divine  kingdom ;  and  make  you  com- 
panions, and  friends,  in  the  world  of  life,  and  heirs  of  the  glory ^ 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was. 
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ON  THE  LOVE  OF  DISTINCTION. 


PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE 

.IN  1814. 


John  xii..  43* 

For  thejf  hved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  Gods 

Among  the  penons,  who  from  distent  couotries  came  up  to  the 
feastof  the  passoyer,  during  which  our  Saviour  was  betrayed  and 
crucified,  4here  were  several  Greeks ;  of  that  class  of  co&fefCs  to 
the  Jevfish  religion,  called  by  the  Rabbins  prosefyies  of  rigAlcoitf- 
neis*  These  men,  apparently  influenced  by  piety  blended  with 
curidbity,  desired  to  see  Jesus.  For  this  purpose  they  applied  to 
Philip ;  Philip  communicated  their  wishes  to  Andrew ;  and  the 
two  disciples,  together,  mentioned  the  subject  to  Christ.  This 
was  the  first  instence,  in  which  such  an  application  had  been  nade 
to  our  Saviour  by  Gentiles ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the  fir^ 
providential  iatimation  of  ttie  accomplishment  of  that  memorable 
prophecy ;  <^  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  Our  Saviour,  comprehending  the  whole  import  of  this 
most  interesting  prediction,  appears  to  have  been  delighted  with 
the  dawn,  which,  he  foresaw,  would  usher  in  so  glorious  a  day. 
Accordingly,  he  began  a  strain  of  discourse,  filled  with  thoughts 
of  the  highest  moment,  and  springing  from  his  contemplations  on 
the  future  enlargement  of  his  church  among  the  nations  of  men. 
As  he  proceeded,  his  soul  appears  to  have  been  wrought  up  to  no 
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common  degree  of  rapture ;  and  broke  out  ioto  this  ejaculation, 
"  Father,  glorify  thy  name*"  In  answer  to  this  petition  there 
cdime  «  vqjictfram  heavetij  sayings  ^^  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and 
will  glortify  it  again*''  Astonished  at  so  wonderful  an  event,  a 
part  of  the  assembly,  being  struck  with  terjror  by  the  awful  nature 
of  the  sound,  declared,  that  it  thundered:  while  another  part,  less 
terrified,  a&d  perceiving  that  articulateT  sounds  were  uttered  by 
the  voicey  insisted,  il^t  an  angel  had  spoken  to  our  Saviour  from 
heaven* 

Among  the  persons,  who  were  present  at  these  transactions, 
there  were,  it  seems,  many  of  the  chief  rulers ;  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  so  much  affected  by  the  scene,  that  theg 
believed  on  him :  i.  e«  they  were  convinced,  that  be  was  the  Mes* 
siab*  StiM^forJetxrofthe  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  did  not  openly  profess  their  faith  in  him  as  the 
Messiah,  lest  ihey  should  be  put  out  of  the  Synagogue,  The  San- 
hedrim was  to  a  great  extent  composed,  and  at  this  time  almost 
wholly  under  the  influence,  of  the  Pharisees*  Under  this  influ- 
ence  it  had  not  long  before  come  to'  a  solemn  determination,  that 
ifat^  ma9%  should  confess  Christ  to  be  the  Mssiah^he  should  be  cast 
out  of  the  synagogue  ^  or,  in  other  words,  excommunicated.  .The 
dread  of  this  punishment  prevented  these  rulers  from  acknowledge 
ing  their  belief  io  the  Redeemer,  Excommunication  among  the 
Jews  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
whicb  a  Jew  could  claim  as  his  birthright.  At  the  same  time  it 
assured  to  the  unfortunate  subject  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his 
uatioQ :  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  evil,  principally  dreaded 
by  these  rulers :  so  dreaded,  that  neither  the  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Redeemer,  nor  the  stupendous  miracle,  of  which  they 
had  just  been  witnesses,  could  induce  them  to  encounter  it: 
<^  For,''  says  the  Evangelist,  ^'  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God*" 

The  spirit,  by  which  these  Rulers  were  governed  in  this  con- 
duct, was  the  love  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-men :  a  dispo* 
sition,  styled,  at  times,  the  love  of  applause  ;  the  Utoeoffame;  am* 
bition  ;  and  the  love  of  glory.  By  all  this  phraseology  the  same 
affisction  of  the  mind  is  indicated,,  with  certain  shades  of  diflfer^ 
ence,  arising  from  some  dive^ity  in  th^pbjects,  from  which  wc 
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hope  to  derive  it,  or  in  the  meihodsj  in  wUcb  it  is  panned.  The 
affection  itself  is,  however,  hut  one ;  and  will  he  so  considered  in 
the  present  discourse.  In  these  rulers  this  dispositioD  was  ad- 
dressed, as  it  is,  perhaps,  in  most  other  cases,  in  two  modes :  ike 
dread  of  losing  thefavourable  opinion  of  their  cowUrffmen^  tspecM- 
ly  offtrtons  possessing  stperior  influence :  and  ike  hope  qfretaiming 
it :  and  so  powerfully  was  it  addressed,  that  to  secure  this  &voan- 
ble  opinion  they  were  willing  to  forego  the  approbatioii  of  tbeir 
Maker. 

The  youngest  memher  of  this  audience  scarcely  needs  to  be 
told,  that  the  feelings,  which  governed  these  Jewish  rulers,  dia- 
racterize  the  whole  race  of  Adam*  No  man  is  sufficiently  ele- 
Tated  to  rise  ahove  their  influence ;  and  no  man  sufficiently  de- 
pressed to  be  heneath  it.  The  ambition  of  kings  and  heroes,  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  has  for  ages  been  a  proverbiiti  topic  of 
observation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  it  at  the  head  of  em- 
pires, or  armies,  or  recur  to  profound  wisdom,  or  brilliant  talenti. 
Men  in  private  life,  and  of  all  descriptions,  covet  the  good  opinion 
of  those  around  them  as  truly,  asihe,  who  challenges  the  bonageof 
courts  and  nations ;  as  he,  who  eipects  to  inwreath  his  temples 
with  a  garland  of  amaranth,  or  to  live  throt^h  the  succession  of 
ages  by  the  hand  of  the  statuary ;  as  he,  who  is  conscioas  of  soar* 
ing  above  tlie  Aonian  mount  on  the  wing  of  Milton,  or  of  unra- 
velling wiA  the  hand  of  Newton  the  mysteries  of  natui««  The 
farmer  claims  this  distinction  from  the  skill  and  success  of  fan  bos- 
bandry;  the  merchant,  from  the  eitension  and  prospeiitjofbis 
commerce.  The  mechanic  expects  it  from  the  niceness  and  sq- 
periority  of  his  workmanship ;  and  the  manufacturer,  from  the  in- 
genuity with  which  he  abridges  his  labour,  and  *  the  peifeetion 
which  he  gives  to  his  fabrics.  When  we  descend  to  the  humblest 
stations  of  life ;  we  see  the  same  spirit  no  less  prominent  in  ttose, 
by  whom  they  are  occupied.  The  common  labourer,  the  sea- 
man before  the  mast,  the  coachman,  the  groom,  and  the  foot«boj, 
are  as  truly,  and  often  as  intensely,  covetous  of  applause,  as  the 
statesman,  or  the  hero.  They  feel  equally  well  assured,  Oat 
they  have  merited  it;  equally  challenge  it  as  their  proper  re- 
ward ;  and  are  no  less  uniformly  governed  by  it  as  a  motire. 
To  take  one  set  of  examples  mo^ :  men,  distinguished  for  tiieir 
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vicea  only,  aim  equallj  at  acquiriog  distinctioa  by  these,  as  others 
by  Dobler,  kmda  of  coadact.  The  miser,  odious  to  all  *tneQ  by 
bis  characterotical  spirit,  still  intends  to  be,  and  feels  strongly  as- 
sured that  he  is,  applauded,  as  well  as  envied,  by  other^  for  his 
shrewdness  in  amassing  money,  and  for  the  sums  which  he  has 
actually  amassed.  The  thief  claims  applause  for  the  cunning, 
and  the  robber  ftr  the  courage,  with  which  he  has  plundered 
otiiers  of  their  property.  The  gambler  holds  it  to  be  high  distinc- 
tion to  game  with  skill ;  the  liar,  to  impose  with  adroitness  on 
file  iaith  of  his  neighbours ;  laid  the  drunkard,  to  taste  wine  more 
acutely  than  his  companions.  All  these  men,  and  all  others,  like 
tfaem  in  character  or  station,  aim  at  the  applause  of  some  circle^  , 
greater  or  lesa,  of  their  fellow-men.  All  feel  conscious  of  having 
deserved  it  in  some  manner  or  other  by  their  conduct ;  and  all 
are  proud  both  of  the  desert,  and  the  attainment.  Should  the  ex- 
traordinary case  happen,  that  any  one  of  them  should  believe 
himself  to  have  failed  of  his  ilavourite  object;  he  would,  like  the 
miser  in  Horace,  console  himself  for  the  injustice,  done  to  him, 
by  an  ample  tribute  of  self 'flattery  at  his  own  fire-side.  To  sum 
up  this  part  of  the  discussion  in  a  word ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
DO  child  of  Adam  was  ever  so  poor,  so  low  in  station,  so  ignorant^ 
80  profl^te,  or  so  absolutely  destitute  of  character,  as  not  to  aim 
at  the  applause  of  others,  and  to  feel  assured  that  it  was  his  due. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  dispositions  mate- 
rially di£krent  are  designated  in  the  customary  language  of  men 
by  these  names.  What  is  intended  by  them  is  sometimes  the  de- 
•eire  of  Esteem,  and  sometimes  the  love  of  Admiration* 

T%t  desire  of  esteem  is,  in  its  nature,  capable  of  being  just  and 
Tindicable.  It  may  be,  it  often  is,  no  other  than  the  desire  of 
being  believed  by  others  to  have  thought, .  and  acted,  well ;  to 
have  done  our  duty ;  to  have  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, and  the  Word  of  God.  In  this  case,  if  confined  within 
the  limits,  prescribed  in  the  Sacred  volume,  it  is  virtuous.  In 
that  volume  we  are  taught,  that  a  good  name  is  better  than  great 
riches,  and  loving  favour,  than  silver  and  gold.  A  good  name  is 
nothing  but  the  character j  testified  of  us  by  others^  when  they  heliexkCy 
ihalt  we  have  done  our  duty :  and  such  a  testimony  is  by  the  voice 
of  God  declared  to  be  better  than  great  riches.    Accordingly,  it  is 
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valoed  and  sought,  and  the  Scriptures  iDteaded,  that  it  BhraU  be 
tbns  valued  and  sought,  by  good  men.  The  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  Ttrtuoas,  commonly  foUowed  by  that  of  other  meti,  is  of  more 
worth  Hmn  we  can  easily  calculate;  and  forms  no  small  part  of 
the  happiness,  found  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Nay,  the  esteem 
of  angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  will  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  the  enjoyments  of  heav%n. 

Rational  esteem  is  given  only  to  good  quaUties,  displayed  ia 
good  conduct.  The  sober  desire  of  such  esteem  will  thereibie 
prompt  him,  in  whom  it  exists,  to4be  attainment,  the  increme, 
and  tlie  exhibition,  of  such  qualities ;  or,  in  othm*  words,  will 
urge  him  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best  character* 

But  the  love  of  admiration  is  a  far  more  common  attribute  of  the 
hmnsn  mind ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  never  virtmus.  The  praise, 
which  we  covet  for  bur  talents,  accomplishments,  weaM^  splen- 
dour, power,  or  influence,  is  in  every  case,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  %ure  to  myself,  sinfttUy  coveted.  This  is  tbe  veiy 
desire  of  distinction,  which  our  first  parents  cherisiied  in  their 
apostasy.  It  is  the  ambition,  which  has  dtsgmced,  ami  af- 
flicted, mankind  from  the  begiautng ;  under  the  eflbrts  of  wbicfa 
ike  earth  has  groaned,  and  travailed  in  pain,  togother,  till  tbe  pie- 
sent  hour.  It  is  die  spirit,  which,  to  a  vast  extent,  has  gMded 
the  usurper  on  to  the  throne,  through  treachery  and  Mood ;  and 
spurred  the  hero  to  conflagration  and  sjpiugbter.  It  is  net  always 
made  the  ultimate  object ;  but  is  intended,  in  manjr  inatmices,  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  other  base  and  selfish  aflfectimis;  Aie 
acquisition  of  wealth,  power,  and  pleasure* 

No  passion  of  tiie  human  mind  is  stronger  than  this*  AStef  it 
has  been  sufficiently  indulged  to  become  a  habit,  it  engrosses  ail 
l)ie  energy  of  the  soul ;  or,  perhaps,  more  property,  becomes  to 
whole  energy ;  and  converts  all  the  faculties,  and  aN  tibe  eftHts, 
to  its  own  purposes.  In  this  case  the  soul  is  changed  into  a  mere 
mass  of  ambition :  and  nothing  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  ia  ftk  to 
possess  the  least  value,  except  as  it  may  be  subservient  to  the  dic- 
tates .of  this  master  passion.  Alexander  under  its  iiAmice  ra- 
vaged a  world  5  and  sighed,  and  wept,  for  anoflier.  In  iiis  steps 
has  trodden  every  military  madman  down  to  th^  ptwsent  boor : 
and  in  the  same  steps,  before  them  all,  walked  SaMi ;  ttie  fifft 
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maniac,  ever  seen  in  the  uniTerse ;  when  he  disdained  the  high 
estait,  to  which  he  had  been  originally  exalted,  and  left  his^ann 
habikUion;  or,  in  other  words,  the  magnificent  station,  assigned 
him  bj  God ;  because  it  was  not  loftj  enough  to  satisfy  his  desire 
of  distinction*  There  is  no  excess,  no  length,  to  which  this  aflbc- 
tion  will  not  go.  There  is  no  authority  of  God  or  man,  against 
which  it  will  not  rebel ;  no  law,  which  it  will  not  violate  ;  no  obi- 
ligation,  which  it  will  not  burst  asunder ;  and  no  motive,  furnish- 
ed by  time  or  eternity,  by  heaven  or  hell,  which  it  will  not  over- 
cone.  Wickedness  can  in  no  other  form  become  more  intense ; 
nor  its  plans  more  vast ;  nor  its  obstinacy  more  enduring;  nor  its 
ravages'  more  extensive,  or  more  dreadful.       **' 

it  will  not  be  wondered,  that,  with  these  views,  a  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  should  fervently  endeavour  to  dissuade  his  own  flock 
fffom  the  mdulgence  of  a  disposition,  so  violently  opposed  to  the 
will  of  God,  so  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  so  injurious 
to  every  interest  of  the  possessor. 

It  may,  however,  it  probably  will,  appear  not  a  little  strange  to 
an  aasemMy  of  youths,  that  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  should  enter- 
tain these  views.  They  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  from 
almost  every  voice,  which  they  have  ever  heard,  and  to  see  in  a 
great  part  of  the  books,  which  they  have  read,  the  love  of  distinc- 
tion honoured  by  the  imposing  names  o(  a  geiurous  ambiii^n^  a  lau" 
doMt  omMfMH,  a  noble  emulaium^  an  honest  desire  to  excel;  togeth- 
er with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature ;  that  they  may  be  not  a 
little  surprized  to  find  language  so  different,  adopted  concerning 
tiiis  sabject  on  the  present  occasion.  The  true  reason,  why  these 
imposing  names  have  been  so  generally  used,  cannot  he  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  As  this  passion  exists  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men ;  as  it  is  naturally  the  favourite  passion  in  almost  all  y 
every  man,  who  gives  it  soft  appellations,  is  pleasantly  employed, 
-whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  in  justifying  his  own  conduct,  and 
panegyrising  bis  own  character.  At  the  same  time,  the  parent,  the 
instructor,  the  friend,  and  with  shame  I  must  add,  because  it  is 
true,  sometimes  even  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  realising  that 
this  is  the  most  influential  and  operative  propensity  of  the  heart, 
feels  a  kind  of  necessity  of  engaging  it  for  those  purposes,  to 
which  he  would  persuade  others  ;  and  despairs,  perhaps,  of  ef- 
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fectually  engagiog  them  by  any  other  means.  In  this  case,  die 
teaoher  offers  the  incense  of  flattery  both  to  himself  and  his  papil. 
In  each,  the  heart  is  silly  enough  to  relish  ibe  perfume ;  and  de- 
ceitful enough  to  prevent  the  conscience  from  perceiving  the  im- 
morality of  the  affections  indulged,  or  of  the  means  employed. 
All,  in  this  case,  have  been  pleased;  and  therefore  willingly  de- 
ceived. 

Ymiiha^  who  by  their  education  are  destined  to  fill  importani  of- 
fices m  the  worldj  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  victims  of  ftb 
imposition.  They  incessantly  hear  all  the  changes  rung,  wUch 
the  voice  of  man  has  been  able  to  form  concerning  superiority  of 
genius,  talents,  etH^iuence,  learning,  science,  taste  and  critidsm ; 
and  insensibly  are  fashioned  into  a  belief,  that  these  are  the  idols 
before  which  they  may  lawfully  bow.  Every  one  is  ako  bolster- 
ed in  this  belief  by  the  universal  fitith  of  his  companions.  Where 
die  knees  of  all  around  him  are  already  bent,  it  is  no  difficult 
thing  for  an  individual  to  persuade  himself,  that  the  worship  is 
vindicable. 

It  is,  however,  my  design  in  this  discourse,  to  convince  jfoii,  my 
young  friends,  for  whom  it  was  especially  written,  and  yoer  com- 
panions, also,  who  are  equally  interested  in  the  subject,  that,  not- 
withstanding alt  the  splendour,  with  which  tiiis  passion  has  been 
invested,  it  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  injurious  to  your  fellow- 
men,  and  noxious  to  yourselves ;  and  to  dissuade  yon,  as  &r  as 
may  be,  from  the  indulgence  of  a  disposition,  absolutely  mai^- 
nant. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  I  shall  adopt  no  other  roeliiod,  exc^t 
placing  before  you  plain  truth.  I  shall  not  exaggerate.  1  shall 
not  colour.  I  shall  treat  you  fairly,  and  just  as  I  wish  yon  to  treat 
yourselves. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  pleasure,  to  ht 
found  in  distinction.  If  there  were  not ;  how  could  it  be  coveted  by 
man  t  By  what  means  could  the  passion  for  it  have  become  so 
strong,  as  frequently  to  have  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  to  hare 
converted  its  fairest  portions  into  heaps  of  desolation.  I  well 
know,  that  the  object  is  but  too  fascinating ;  that  the  pleasure, 
which  it  holds  out,  is  but  too  intense  for  such  minds  as  oars ;  tbst 
the  gratifications,  which  it  promises,  swell  the  heart  into  ecstasf , 
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and  bewilder  it  with  delirium.  I  am  aware,  that  the  splendid  ex- 
amples of  saccesa,  which  at  times  are  presented  on  the  page  of  the  . 
historian  and  in  the  song  of  the  poet,  dazzle  the  eye  with  their 
gkure ;  and  overpower  the  minds,  especially  of  youth,  with  their 
magnificence.  At  the  same  time,  I  know,  that  tne  light  is  not 
that  of  the  sun,  and  shines  not  from  heaven.  It  was  kindled  from 
hell :  it  is  the  blaze  of  conflagration,  and  ruin. 

I  will  now  suppose  you  to  go  out  into  the  world  under  the  full 
influence  of  the  love  of  distinction,  and  with  a  fixed  determinatioo 
to  pursue  it  as  the  commanding  object  of  your  lives.  I  will  sup« 
pose  you  resolved  to  spend  your  days  in  acquiring  admiration  and 
applause ;  and,  as  means  of  this  darling  acquisition,  to  obtain 
suffrages,  office,  wealth,  and  power.  What  will  be  theconse* 
quences  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  your  career,  remember,  that  you  enter 
the  lists  wiih  the  worst  of  mankind  ^  and  those  of  every  rank,  from 
<}8Star  and  Napoleon  to  Erostratus  and  Chartres.  By  a  part  of 
this  company  your  vanity  will  not  be  flattered.  Remember,  for 
it  is  tme,  that,  however  different  the  means  are,  which  the 
several  votaries  of  distinction  adopt,  the  spirit  is  the  same  in 
them  all.  # 

Let  me  exhort  you  to  remember,  also,  that  ihis  spirit  vnll  r^U'^ 
larly^  and  intensely ^  debase  your  character.  There  is  nothing  noble, 
beside  what  is  generous  and  disinterested ;  nothing  beside  that,  in 
which  others  share,  and  in  which  good,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
expansive  and  public,  is  the  commanding  object.  Selfishness  is 
in  its  nature  little  and  base.  But  no  passion,  and  no  pursuits,  are 
more  absolutely  selfish  than  the  love  of  distinction.  >  One's  self  is 
here  the  sole  object ;  and  in  this  object  all  the  labours,  purposes, 
and  wishes,  terminate.  The  natural  affections^  to  a  considerable 
extent,  resist  the  power  and  check  the  progress,  of  selfish  propensi- 
ties. Parents  extend  their  views  and  efforts,  to  the  goqd  of  their 
.  children ;  friends,  to  that  of  friends ;  and  neighbours,  to  that  of 
each  other.  Compassion  sheds  the  blessings  of  kindness  upon  the 
suffering ;  and  the  love  of  country  promotes  extensively  the  public 
good.  The  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
selfishness ;  and  ultimately  levels  it  with  the  ground.  But  the 
love  of  distinction  by  degrees  exterminates  the  natural  affections ; 
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and  cloMs  the  door  of  the  beart  ,agun*l  ihe  benevoleoce  of  Ike 
Gospel.  In  this  situation  the  man  is  left  witbont  a  fimck, 
mA  the  spirit  of  a  reprobate,  or  a  fiend*  This  object  juw,  Iflce 
others,  will  feel  to  be  indispensable  to  your  bappineBs.  If  it  «an 
be  obtained  by  honest  measures ;  you  will  prefer  tbeni :  if  net, 
yon  will  have  recourse  to  those  which  are  .di^onest*  If  it  can  be 
achieved  by  kindness,  you  will  be  kind :  if  not,  you  will  resort  to 
cruelty,  if  truth  will  seeore  it,  you  will  speak  tmth:  if  ttot,yoa 
will  utter  falsehoods  At  first  these  measunto  will  startle  yea. 
Soon  they  will  become  &miliar ;  and  then  desirable*  JSogsoesed 
by  the  superiority  which  yon  will  ardently  covet,  the  aatiipeof  Ihe 
Means  will  be  foigotleo }  and  the  End  will  soon  be  belsaved  to 
sanction  them  all. 

I  s^y  you  will  do  this,  merely  because  you  possess  thecoHMSMi 
nature  of  our  race ;  and  because  such  has  been  the  ofdiaaiy 
career  of  those,  who  have  given  up  themselves  to  this  paaaioQ. 

From  men  of  superior  minds  we  riiould  naturally  look  Car  w- 
perior  thoughts,  exalted  purposes,  and  noble  conduct.  Eapeaial- 
ly,  when  fliey  were  in  stations  of  high  eraiBence,  and  passcoacd  of 
extensive  means  of  doing  good,  we  should  almost  irresiatiUj  con- 
clude, that  their  actions  would^e  all  dignified,  and  mapiamMons. 
Look  at  fiicts :  and  how  entirely  reversed  is  the  pictive.  Hie 
late  Emperor  of  the  French  is  universally  acknowledged  to  paascss 
a  mind  of  uncommon  vigour ;  and  the  height,  to  which  he  rose, 
was  above  die  elevation  of  every  other  mortal.  Bat  what  saind 
was  ever  more  debased?  Where  were  the  same  injnstice, 
rapacity,  fi^od,  fiilsehood  and  cruelty,  ever  combined  in  a 
single*  bosom  ?  How  many  peasants,  how  many  servants,  wonid 
have  disdained  the  measures,  whtch  he  adopted  without  a 
blush  ?  Who,  to  the  eye  of  sober  sense,  was  ever  a  moBC 
despicable  wretch  ? 

The  same  debasement  follows  this  passion  through  every  sphere 
of  life.  The  candidate  for  office  it  prompts  to  cringe,  and  fiiwa, 
and  lick  the  hand  of  htm  who  has  offices  to  give;  to  solicit  md- 
frages  ih  a  manner,  which  would  disgrace  the  beggar  who  cravee  of 
you  a  shilling ;  to  belie  the  character  of  a  rival;  to  promise  the 
promotion  of  measures,  which  his  conscience  cond^ftnns ;  and  uni- 
versally to  wade  through  all  the  mire  and  filth  of  caballing  and 
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electioDeeriiig,  to  gain  his  purpose.    Which  of  you  can  descend  to 
this  humiliation  ? 

At  the  same  time  this  passion  is  incapable  of  being  satisfied.  It  is 
the  grave^  which,  devouring  its  millions,  is  still  open,  to  devour 
miHions  more.  It  is  tkefire^  which,  laying  waste  a  world,  is  pre*^ 
pared,  instead  of  saying,  ^^  It  is  enough,^'  to  kindle  another*  No 
man  was  ever  more  absolutely  controlled  by  the  love  of  superiori- 
ty than  Alexander.  Heaven  ^permitted  him  to  gratify  this  propen- 
sity  in  a  manner  scarcely  exampled.  He  became  not  only  the 
firs^manin  the  world,  in  power,  greatness,  and  renown;  but  stood 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  any  rival.  Yet  he  was  far  less 
satisfied  than  when  he  was  only  king  of  Macedon.  When  he  cast 
his  eyes  around  him,  and  saw  no  other  height  to  which  he  could 
climb,  and  no  other  nations  which  he  might  vanquish ;  he  wept,  as 
a  child  over  his  plaything,  because  he  has  not  found  in  it  the  en- 
joyment which  a  plaything  cannot  give.  The  trial  was  complete* 
Experience  has  here  proved,  that  this  passion  can  never  be 
satisfied* 

The  gratifications,  which  it  sought,  were  here  furnished  in  a  con- 
tinaal  and  overflowing  stream.  The  wishes  were  scarcely  form- 
ed, when  the  objects  of  them  were  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  man : 
and,  as  new  desires  sprang  up,  new  objects  arose  in  exuberant 
abundance  to  satisfy  them.  No  interruption  stopped  their  ca- 
reer. No  disaster  abated, their  energy.  Whatsoever  his  soul 
lasted  after  Alexander  acquired.  Yet  no  child  of  Adam  was  ever 
lets  satisfied.  His  desires  grew  and  multiplied,  incomparably 
faster  than  his  gratifications.  A  beggar,  whose  precarious  sab- 
sisteoce  is  derived  from  casual  and  frosty  charity,  is  less  hungry, 
less  craving,  than  was  this  renowned  hero,  this  monarch  of  the , 
world.  Look  at  this  picture.  It  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  all  meo) 
whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  distinction. 

hisa  distressing  disposition.  Ungratified  desires  are  always  dis- 
tiesaing.  The  mind,  which  is  under  their  control,  like  the  unclean 
spirit,  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  seeketh  rest,  and  findeth  nontm 
The  objects,  in  which  the  enjoyment,  so  eagerly  pursued,  is  sup- 
posed to  reside,  may  be  indeed,  and  often  are,  obtained :  but  they 
are  the  fruit,  mentioned  by  the  great  English  Poet ;  a  thin  enve- 
lope, covering  bitter  ashes. 
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But  how  often  is  this  possum  disappointed  of  these  oifscis*  Hew 
often  IB  the  place  J  sot^ht,  given  to  another,  wtiose  c<Miflcieiice  ii 
more  supple;  whose  feelings  are  more  ajcophantic;  whoacman- 
nen  are  more  puppet*iike ;  who  will  perform  more,  and  baser,  ser- 
yicea  ^  who  will  bribe  higher,  and  sell  his  soul  for  an  inferior  price* 
Svffrages  will  be  given  to  a  rival,  of  superior  merit,  aided  by  more 
and  more  powerful  friends;  of  a  more  persuasive  demeaaoar; 
bending  more  easily  before  every  breath  of  popularity  ;  or  pefhsfM 
more  boastful  of  his  own  performances ;  uttenog  more  smeUmg 
words  of  vanity ;  more  cunning ;  more  false ;  and  ioating  noie 
•easily  with  every  tide*  How  mortifying  to  a  man,  poeaessing any 
remains  of  worth,  any  sober  claims  to  respect,  must  it  be  to  be 
(band  in  the  race  with  such  wretches,  as  most  of  these.  Hew 
deeply  humiliating  to  see  them  preferred  to  himself.  Enter  the 
chase  of  distinction;  and  you  will  in  all  probahilityt  st  oograat 
distance  of  time,  have  this  humbling  tale  told  of  yourselves* 

In  the  mean  time  a  thousand  other  distresses  will  assail  yen 
from  other  quarters,  of  which  you  have  never  dreamed.  The  dar- 
ling object,  seriously  cherished,  will  soon  become  yomr  only  ebject 
No  disposition  sooner,  or  easier,  becomes  habitual :  and  ms  hakit 
is  stronger.  When  you  have  failed  of  the  pursuit,  yoo  may  truly 
say  with  Micah  to  the  authors  of  the  failure,  ^^  Ye  have  iakea  sway 
my  gods ;  and  what  have  I  more  ?^'  Where  was  there  ever  (soad 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  a  being,  who  was  more  completely  awretch, 
than  he,  who  after  toiling,  and  bustling,  and  struggling,  for  dislios- 
tion,  night  and  day  through  the  best  periods  of  his  life;  after  sap* 
plicating  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  begging  for  the  voles  of  the 
many ;  sees  himself  finally  laid  aside,  like  an  useless  |Neee  clfor- 
niture  in  a  garret,  never  more  to  be  called  for,  but  Ibi^otteo  ss  if 
he  had  never  been  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  of  every  class  perfectly  nnderaiaad  the 
nature  of  this  disposition,  and  estimate  it  accordingly.  Its  base, 
worthless  character  is  discerned  even  hy  an  obtuse  eye;  and,  srere 
it  not,is  completely  displayed  by  him  who  possesses  it.  Whenever 
it  is  seen,  it  is  despised  by  all,  who  look  on ;  and  by  wise  and  good 
men  is  regarded  with  abhorrence.  The  esteem  of  such  men,  and 
their  consequent  numberless  and  invaluable  kind  <^icea,  jrooyii 
you  are  cantrolled  by  this  propensity,  will  lose,  and  lose  irrevoca- 
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bljr.  These  are  solid  blesstngs ;  weighed  against  which  all  the 
good,  gained  bj  the  love  of  distinction,  is  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and 
the  9maU  dust  of  the  balance. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  wUl  meet  with  numberlees  positive  evils 
from  many,  and  Tarious  sourtres.  Your  riTals,  in  the  prosecotion 
pf  their  contests  with  yon,  will  be  ingenioos  to  spj  out  the  places, 
in  which  jou  may  be  most  easily  and  surely  wounded ;  and  etery 
man,  however  incased  in  armour,  has  some  vital  spot^  which  is  left 
naked.  AchiUes  wa»  vulnerable  in  his  heel :  and  there  will  never 
be  wanting  a  Paris  to  infix  the  dart*  Your  declaratioas,  your  ac- 
tions, your  motives,  will  all  be  misconstrued  and  mksrepresent* 
ed.  Your  characters  will  be  stung ;  perhaps  vitally.  Your  de« 
signs  will  be  withstood  by  open  and  violent  resistance,  by  fraud, 
by  trick,  and  by  every  snaky  effort,  which  the  demon  of  election- 
eering can  contrive  or  execute.  Over  your  ddeat  your  opposen ; 
and  those^  at  times,  men,  whom  you  would  disdain  to  set  with  the  dogs 
qftfourfiock^  will  triumph  with  an  exultation,  which  will  be  a 
mere  counterpart  to  the  insults  of  the  basest  of  animals  over  the 
dick  lion.  You  will  be  hated  ;  your  character  will  be  slandered ; 
and  your  happiness  will  be  trampled  in  the  dust.  You  will  be 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  tedious,  vexatious,  and  interminable  contest 
with  enemies,  against  whom  you  will  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  con- 
tending; and  in  which,  often,  nothing  will  be  gained  $  and,  always, 
much  will  be  luSered,  and  much  lost.  The  enmity,  ^sriuch  you 
wHi  ejBcilc,  will  not  unfrequently  be  extended  through  life ;  and 
that,  which  you  will  feel,  will,  during  the  same  period,  rankle  in 
your  bosoms*  In  this  manner  your  whole  lives  will  be  embittered. 

To  all  these  evik  will  be  added  an  entire  subversior^f  the  End, 
for  whkh  you  mere  created^  Every  human  being  was  formed  for 
the  single  purpose  of  gtorifying  his  Maker.  ^^  Whether  you  eat,  ofr 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.''  This  great 
purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  uniform  exercise  of  those  afiec- 
tions,  and  the  oniform  adoption  of  that  exactness  of  duty,  which, 
together,  are  styled  piety ;  supreme  love,  gratitude,  reverence, 
Mid  resignation  to  God ;  by  the  faithful  cultivation  of  self-denial ; 
and  by  a  regular  extensioo  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  to 
oBt  £eMow-men*    These,  united  with  the  hiih  and  repentance  of 
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the  Gospel,  coDstitute  the  whole  moral  excellence  of  ihenaB; 
and  are  all,  that  is  lovely  in  the  sight  of  our  Maker. 

But  to  this  excellence  the  spirit,  censured  in  this  diacomve,  is 
6a\y  hostile.  No  man,  who  is  governed  by  the  love <yfdistincf ion, 
ean  be  pious,  s^lf  denying,  or  benevolent*  This  pride  of  life  is 
not  of  ike  Father^  btU  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  remarked^  that  no  passion  sooner  becomes  hafaitn- 
al ;  and  that  no  habit  acquires  greater  strength.  I  add,  tfait  no 
passion  more  speedily,  or  more  entirely,  swallows  up  every  odier 
propensity ;  or  more  absolutely  engrosses  all  the  powers,  and  eP 
forts,  of  the  man.  A  spark  at  first,  ^e^  onfre  of  hell^  it  8o6a  Am- 
dlt$  the  whole  course  of  nature.  All  the  views  of  the  mind,  itsa^ 
fectioDfl,  its  purposes,  its  labours,  are  made  the  bondslaves  of  this 
passion,  which  rules  the  miserable  Subject  with  a  rod  of  ifoo ;  and 
scottiges  and  goads  him  onward  to  every  perpetration,  mthservieat 
to  its  purposes.  The  victim  of  its  despotism  soon  becomes  iMenii* 
ble  to  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  the  awfat  control  of 
moral  obligation;  is  blinded  to  every  future  and  eternal  abject; 
forgets  that  he  has  a  soul,  which  must  be  saved  or  lost ;  and  tarns 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  most  terrible  threateniogs  of  the  divine  bw,  and 
to  the  most  affectionate  calls  of  mercy  in  the  Gospel,  la  this 
manner  will  you,  if  enslaved  by  this  pasnion,  go  on  in  the*  career  of 
hardened,  stupid,  sottish  iniquity.  Your  probation  will  belostin 
pursuing  a  gaudy  phantom,  which  you  will  never  overtake;  or 
which,  if  overtaken,  will  dissolve  at  the  touch,  and>  vanish  £tNn 
your  sight.  The  golden  moments  of  life  will  be  gone,  ere  you 
are  aware ;  and  will  leave  you  poor,  and  miserable,  and  wretched, 
and  in  want  of  all  things  really  good,  and  really  deservir^  theat- 
tachment  of  an  immortal  mind.  In  the  midst  of  your  courBe,  or 
while  you  feel  yourselves  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it  death  wittftnd 
70U  labouring  andl  bustling  to  be  great ;  and  thinking  of  nothing  leas 
than  of  his  approach ;  will  compel  you  to  the  grave,  and  bimy 
you  to  your  final  account.  How  terrible  must  be  the  accoant, 
given  of  life,  spent  only  in  labouring  to  acquire  distinction.  Adam 
indulged  this  disposition  once ;  and  lost  his  immortality.  Satan 
induced  this  dbposi tion  once ;  and  was  cast  out  of  heaven  What 
ifil)  become  of  him,  who  has  eagerly  followed  this  career  of  Iw 
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apostate'  first  parent,  and  of  Uiis  apostate  angel,  throaghoot  the 
whole  of  bis  probation  ? 

Such  is  the  Maturt^  and  such  the  TermmtUion^  of  this  darling 
attribute  of  the  human  mind ;  of  the  disposition,  more  cherished, 
more  indulged,  and  more  praised,  than  any  other  bj  the  chihiiea 
of  men.  Let  me  eihort  you  to  consider  what  is  the  End,  which  U 
proffos^M  it  is  the  exaltation  of  one^s  self  above  his  fellow-men, 
or  above  that  little  circle,  which  he  sees  around  him.  It  is  the 
exaltation  of  a  fraik  mortal  being,  born  yesterday  of  die  dust,  to 
return  to  the  dust  to-morrow.  If  successful  in  his  pursuits,  seated 
in  an  office,  or  wreathed  with  laurel,  to-day-;  and  to>morrow  bu- 
ried, with  all  his  honours,  in  the  grave  ;  to  become  the  feast  of 
worms,  and  the  pr^y  of  corruption.  This  mortal  believes  hiraaelf 
toJcnow  much,  merely  because  others  know  little ;  to  be  great,  be- 
cause others  are  small ;  and  to  be  important,  only  because  those 
around  him  are  insignificant.    - 

One  things  however,  he  knows :  and  this  is,  that  his  life,  and 
all  things  which  are  suspended  on  it,  and,  among  them,  the  very 
objects  which  he  so  eagerly  covets,  are  absolutely  precarious. 
He  neither  knows,  nor  can  know,  what  a  day  may  bring  forth* 
Every  thing  future  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud,  through  which  his 
eye  cannot  penetrate.  Yet  he  sceti  the  life  of  others,  and  there- 
fore his  own,  to  be  a  vapour ;  which  appears,  only  to  vanish. 
On  this  transient,  perilous  life  is  suspended  his  all ;  himself;  his 
soul;  his  immortal  being.  With  his  eyes  open,  he  is  marching 
onward  to  the  grave ;  behind  an  immense  train,  who  have  already 
enteired  that  dark  and  solitary  mansion  ;  and  before  another  train, 
inaumerable  also,  who  are  hastening  to  the  same. chambers  <^ 
silence  and  sorrow.  The  grave  is  the  gate  of  Eternity.  Here 
all  jfchings,  of  real  importance,  are  found ;  things  on  the  one  hand 
incomprehensibly  awful  and  distressing,  and  on  the  other  im- 
measurably glorions  and  delightful.  On  the  right,  shines  with 
everlasting  day  the  world  of  life  :  on  the  left,  embosomed  in  eter- 
nal ni^^ht,  spread  the  regions  of  perdition.  In  one  of  these  realms 
ibis  vain,  miserable,  dying  creature  is  to  spend  his  eternal  exist- 
ence. God  has  made  him  a  candidate  for  glory,  honour  and  im- 
mortality. The  path,  which  leads  to  this  dirine  inheritance,  the 
Son  of  God  has  marked  out  before  him.    The  gate,  which  opens 
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to  it,  be  has  unbarred  widi  hk  ovm  baod.    Nay,  he  atands  at  flie 
entraoce,  poiotiag  with  his  titiger  to  the  ceieatial  manaknis ;  to 
the  lucid  path,  which  stceiids  to  them  from  tfara  miaerabhi  world: 
to  the  angek,  and  the  awemblj^  of  the  first-born.  wbo  dweH  io  tfait 
detight&ii  region ;  to  the  throue  of  grace^  erected  in  il  3  to  the  mer 
of  life,  which  flows  from  its  loot ;  and  to  the  tret  of  life*  which  U«- 
aome,  and  bears  its  fruits,  on  the  banks  of  that  riven   With  these  di- 
vine objects  in  full  view,  this  gtorioits  person  caHs,  wtib  a  vsice  of 
infinite  tenderness,  to  the  poor,  onbappy  oatcast  to  eome^  midiakt 
the  Tnater  ofiifefretly.     He  profiEE^rs  himseli^  his  rtghteousness,  Us 
iatevceuion,  and  all  the  biesi»ings  of  his  redeaription  ;  bfesMgs  qd- 
liaited,  and  endless;  to  this  mtserable  sinner*      At  the  naie 
time  he  calls  to  him  with  a  voice,  mangled  with  terror  and  coaifss- 
aion,  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  gloom,  the  sorrow,  the  despair,  wUcfa 
shroud  the  world  of  woe  ;  and  to  liaten  io  the  mi^rmmr  of  aig^, 
and  groans,  which  ascend  from  its  melancholy  csrema  ibret er  and 
ever*     But  the  man  is  deafer  than  an  adder ;  blinder  than  a  mole ; 
and  possessed  of  a  heart,  harder  than  adamant.    He  feels,  he 
knowsy  BO  object  but  one,  which  is  of  any  value  ^  and  this  is  Ik 
praiu  of  men.     To  be  caressed  by  men  in  power  is  deater  to  him 
than  to  be  loved  by  his  God ;  to  be  flattered  by  the  mubitode, 
than  to  be  approved  by  angels ;  to  be  admired,  than  to  to  fiff- 
tnous ;  to  acquire  an  office,  than  to  gain  a  crowa  of  iaunor- 
tal  glory. 

Such,  my  young  friends,  is  a  true  account  of  tfie  DsteK, 
the  purpose,  the  attendants,  and  the  consequencea  of  that  noh 
bition,  which  every  human  heart  feels  more  or  leaa^  and  wbck 
has  originated,  not  improbably,  more  of  the  actions  ofmeolkD 
any  other  attribute  of  the  mind«  Let  nne  now  caM  upon joi  to 
weigh  this  interesting  subject  in  an  equal  balance.  Your  iaterests 
are  immortal,  and  inestimable.  I  hope  you  believe,  thi^tfaejsre 
dear  to  me*  The  relations,  which  I  have  borne  to  yow,  of  joar 
Instructor  and  Minister,  are  nearer,  and  more  aflecting,  tkmn  f  on 
at  this  period  of  life  can  easily  realize;  and  approximate  claaelj 
to  those  of  a  parent  to  his  children.  The  time,  which  you  hafe 
spent  under  my  instruction,  has  given  much  pteasure  to  me; 
and  yielded  much  credit,  and,  1  hope,  profit,  to  yourselveB.  It  is 
imfKMsible  for  me  to  be  indifferent  to  your  welfare*    I  cannot  fiN^ 
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get,  that  you  are  immortaU  and  that  jou  are  candidates  for  heaven; 
that  you  may  do  extensive  good  to  yourselves  and  your  fellow* 
men  in  this  world,  and  may  obtain  a  glorious  and  divine  happiness 
in  the  world  which  is  to  come*  I  cannot  forget,  that  you  may, . 
also,  do  much  evil,  here,  both  to  yourselves  and  others;  and  that 
you  may  suffer  immeasurable  evil  beyond  the  grave.  Who,  that 
has  a  heart,  not  made  of  marble,  can  look  at  these  mighty  objeets^ 
and  be  unmoved  ? 

From  a  coarse  of  life,  gay,  gaudy,  fascinating,  bewildering;  a 
course  more  or  less  pursued  by  all  men,  and  therefore  sanctioned 
by  the  common  voice,  as  well  as  the  general  example ;  a  course, 
vain,  disappointing,  originally  sinful,  ultimately  profligate,  and 
immensely  dangerous ;  1  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  you*  I 
will  now  in  a  very  few  words  point  out  to  you  another,  which  I 
earnestly  wish  and  urge  yon  to  pursue. 

Seek,  with  my  full  approbatiou,.iA«  Eftttm  cf  y(mr  fMow'tnen* 
This  is  a  valuable  possession.  To  be  esteemed  is  beyond  measure 
more  desirable  than  to  be  admired.'  The  path,  which  conducts 
to  it,  is  more  safe,  more  honourable,  more  delightful:  and  the 
reward,  which  is  achieved^  is  widely  difierent,  and  wholly  superior^ 
Priase  the  good  name ^  which  the  Scriptures  prize ;  and  you  will  es* 
cape  both  from  error  and  sin* 

Especially,  seek  the  approbation  of  wise  and  good  men*  The 
approbation  of  all  others,  even  of  those,  who  have  abandoned 
their  duty  and  their  consciences,  will  follow  theirs.  The  great 
reason,  why  you  may  safely  pursue  this  object,  is,  that  it  can  be 
gamed  only  by  wisdom  and  virtue.  So  long  as  you  aim  at  it,  your 
designs  and  your  measures  will  all  pass  in  review  before  the  eye 
of  Conscience;  and  will  be  either  adopted  or  rejected,  as  they 
shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  this  tribunal.  Your  c/ufy, 
here,  will  of  course  become  the  commanding  object:  for  by  the 
performance  of  your  duty,  only,  can  the  reward  be  acquired. 

With  still  more  watchful  and  earnest  solicitude  labour  to  ac- 
quire the  approbation  of  your  own  Minds.  Conscience  is  the  guide, 
given  you  by  God  himself,  to  direct  your  moral  conduct.  En- 
lightened by  the  word  of  Ood,  its  decisions  may,  in  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  confidently  relied  on  as  just,  safe,  and  happy. 
In  every  plain  case,  the  first  dictates  of  the  mind  are  far  more  safe 
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than  those,  which  follow  a  train  of  recuoning.  The  ver j  act  ol  de 
libemtiiig,  id  such  cases,  will  prove,  that  your  hearts  are  uimoiibcI, 
aod  yourselves  in  danger.  But  the  supreme  danger  lies  in  ba- 
lancing between  conscience  and  passion,  between  sober  judgment 
and  anient  feeling.  Conscience  is  your  friend :  passion  is  your 
enemy.  Conscience  is  sincere:  passion  is  deceitfuU  Cos- 
science  is  patient,  sober,  watchft^l,  awake  to  every  danger,  and 
guarded  against  every  sin :  passion  is  thoughtless,  headlong^  sot- 
tish in  its  wishes,  infatuated^  in  its  decisions,  blind  to  danger,  and 
palsied  to  the  sense  of  guilt.  Conscience  brings  peace  in  hand; 
and  points  your  eyes  to  imnrH>rtal  glory  in  reversion :  passion  con- 
ducts you  in  this  world  through  a  wilderneso  of  thorns  and  briefi; 
and  harries  you  to  woes  inexpressible,  and  endless,  in  the  weiM 
to  come.  But  among  all  the  pa^sions«  which  mislead,  endanger, 
and  harass,  the  mind,  none  is  more  hostile  to  its  peace,  none 
more  blind,  none  more  delirious,  than  the  love  of  distinction. 

Still  more  fervently  seek  for  the  approbation  of  God*  Had  the 
miserable  Jewish  rulers  mentioned  in  the  text,  loved  the  praise  of 
God,  and  disregarded  ^^f/^rat^e  q^mfn;  they  had  nevor  practi- 
cally  denied  the  Redeemer,  nor  failed  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
In  the  favour  of  God  lies  all  your  welfare,  and  all  your  hope«  If 
he  is  your  friend  ;  it  is  of  no  consequence  who  is  your  enemj. 
If  he  is  your  enemy;  you  will  have  no  friend.  But  his  friend- 
ship can  be  obtained  only  in  his  own  way  :  and  that  way  is  bot 
one.  You  are  sinners,  together  with  all  your  fellow-meo  ,*  and 
can  become  reconciled  to  him  only  by  faith  in  his  Son.  He  is  the 
only,  the  true,  the  living,  way  of  access  to  God ;  to  the  world  of 
life ;  to  endless  glory.  Give  up  yourselves,  therefore,  to  ban 
with  a  cordial  confidence :  and  the  ^reat  work  of  life  is  done.  If 
this  be  not  done ;  you  will  have  lived  in  vain. 

The  world,  in  which  you  are,  is  proverbially,  as  well  as  Justly,  styl- 
ed a  vale  of  tears.  Far  from  me  be  every  wish  to  embitter,  or 
to  lessen,  the  hope  of  happiness  which  you  may  find  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  by  unnecessary  predictions  of  disappointment,  trouble, 
and  sorrow.  But  you  ought  to  know,  you  ought  to  be  told,  that 
the  bright  views  and  ardent  anticipations  which  youths  form  of 
worldly  good,  are  deceitful  and  visionary ;  that,  by  promising  too 
much,  they  lessen  such  enjoyments  as  will  be  actually  found ;  and. 
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hy  cooceftUog  Ihe  sorrows  of  life,  enhance  its  anguish  when  they 
ariive.  Yoa  will  meet  with  many  troubles ;  many  temptations ; 
tUifi  masy  enemies ;  as  you  pass  onward*  towards  the  grave  ;  and^ 
before  you  have  gone  far,  may  end  your  course  in  that  melan* 
eholy  maarion.  Sooneror  later  yon  must  die.  Your  souls  must 
^ke  their  flight  into  eternity ;  must  appear  before  the  bar  of  God  ; 
must  be  judged  and  rewarded.  Think  of  the  amazing  nature  of 
this  trial ;  of  the  infinite  importance  of  this  reward. 

Who,  amid  all  these  distresses  und  dangers,  this  troubled  and 
•difficult  progress  of  an  immortal  mind  towards  its  final  destiny, 
can  be  a  guide,  on  which  it  may  safely  rely ;  a  friend,  on  whose 
JboBom  it  may  repose  with  consolation  and  hope?  Who  can  di- 
rect, support^  comfort,  and  deliver  you,  amid  the  perils  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  present  life  ?  Can  your  earthly  friends  ?  They 
will  be  far  from  you.  Can  your  parents  ?  They  will  be  in  the 
grave.  Can  the  multitude  ?  They  will  not  even  know  your  ca- 
lamities: and,  if  they  should,  will  disregard  them.  Can  the 
great?     Alas !  their  hands  are  ice,  and  their  hearts  adamant. 

But  were  all  these  present ;  were  they  affectionate  ;  were  they 
friends  indeed ;  how  little  is  the  relief,  which  they  would  be  able 
to  give.  Where  is  the  balm,  with  which  they  could  sooth  a  wound- 
ed spirit ;  blunt  the  stings  of  conscience ;  and  charm  to  peace  the 
fears  of  an  approaching  retribution  ?•  What  physician  can  heal 
the  last  sickness  ?  Who  can  redeem  his  brother^  and  give  to  God  a 
^an$»mfor  him^  that  he  should  live  forever^  and  not  see  corruption  ? 
Who  can  console  the  poor,  departing  spirit,  when  it  stretches  its^ 
wings  for  the  final  flight  ?  Who  can  accompany  it  to  the  last  tri- 
bunal ?  How  mighty,  how  acceptable,  how  prevailing,  ought  to 
be  the  Advocate,  who  shall  there  plead  its  cause :  a  cause  of  more 
importance  than  all  those  which  have  been  decided  in  this  world 
from  the  beginning ;  and  on  the  issue  of  which  more  will  depend 
than  on  the  fate  of  all  the  empires,  which  have  risen  beneath  the 
sun.  These  things,  infinitely  interesting  to  everjf  one  of  you, 
He  only  can  perform,  who  speaks  in  righteousness,  and  who  t^ 
mighty  to  save  ;  who  hath  said,  "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  ye  ends  of  the  earth :  for  1  am  God ;  and  there  is  none  else." 

To  him^  therefore,  give  up  yourselves  with  the  whole  heart,  in 
that  covenant^  which  is  ordered  in  all  things,  sure,  and  eternal. 

VOL.  I.  -65 
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Fear  not.    He  will  in  no  wise  cast  you  otd*    He  wiU  never  ieme 
you  narforsakt  you.     His  eye,  before  which  tht  nighi  shmUh  as 
the  day^  will  watch  over  you  with  uDceaaing  care ;  and  his  hand, 
which  nothing  can  resist  or  escape,  guard  you  with  infisite  ten- 
derness.    In  every  sorrow  he  will  comfort ;  in  every  danger  he 
will  deliver*    The  bed  of  death  he  will  spread  with  down.     Hie 
passage  into  eternity  he  will  illumine  with  the  lighiifkis  owncew- 
tenanet.     In  the  judgment  he  will  acquit  yon  of  all  year  guilt ;  sad 
in  his  own  house,  the  man8ion4>f  eternal  light,  andpeace,  aiidjc^, 
he  will  present  you  to  his  Father  as  trophies  of  his  cross,  and  bso- 
nnments  of  his  boundless  love.    There  he  will  raise  you  to  a  dis- 
tinction, which  no  ambitious  mind  ever  conceived,  or  covcieiL 
I  say,  a  distinction,  which  no  ambitious  mind  ever  conceived,  or 
coveted.    What  comparison  can  be  formed,  not  by  a  Voteiy  sf 
Ambition  ;  a  mere  worldling ;  a  creeping  Mng^  whose  path  ibroag^ 
life  has  been  made  in  mire  and  dirt;  but  by  a  sanctifilBd  mbd; 
whose  thoughts  wander,  daily,  into  the  regions  of  Uies-,  between 
robes  of  state  and  the  fine  linen  which  is  the  righteomtmss  <f  Ae 
«vmf5,  between  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a  crown  of  immortal  gloiy, 
between  an  earthly  monarch  and  an  heir  of  God,  between  a  hero, 
and  him  who  has  triumphed  over  sin,  and  death,  and  the  grave? 
What  Kkeness  can  you  find  between  earth  and  heaven ;  tine  cad 
eternity ;  frail,  sinful,  dying,«worms  of  the  dast,  and  Ae  sprite  rf 
just  men  made  perfect^  purified  from  every  stain,  infonned  with 
endless  life,  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  ?    If  yoo  covet  distisc- 
tion  let  it  be  the  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  of  angels*    Let 
the  name,  for  which  you  sigh,  and  toil,  be  that,  which  n  wiittes 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.     Let  the  praise,  to  which  you  wapte, 
be  tile  approbation  of  Jehovah. 
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ON  INDEPENDENCE  OF  MIND. 


PREACHED  TO  THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE 

IN  1815. 


Joshua  i.  6,  7« 

Be  tirongi  ^^  ^/^  g^^^  courage^  for  tmto  this  people  shall  thou 
Aviiefor  an  inheritance  the  land,  which  Isware  unto  their  fathers^ " 
to  give  thenu  Only  be  thou  strong,  and  very  courageous,  that 
thou  fnayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law,  which  Moses, 
my  servofU,  commanded  thee.  Turn  not  from  it  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left ;  that  thou  may  est  prosper,  whithersoever  thou 
goesi.  • 

These  words  were  addressed  by  God  to  Joshua,  the  great 
captaiD  of  Israel,  who  led  that  natioD  into  the  promised  land.  He 
was  now  itninediately  to  enter  upon  this  mighty  undertaking ;  and 
was  promised  the  most  absolute  success.  "  Every  place,"  said 
God  to  him,  ^'  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  that 
have  I  given  anto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses.  There  shall  not  be 
any  man,  that  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy 
life.  As  I  was  witii  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee.  I  will  not  fail 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 

To  these  promises,  however,  was  inseparably  annexed  the  con- 
dition expressed  in  the  text ;  which  immediately  follows  the  last 
of  them.  ^^  This  book  of  the  law,"  says  God  to  him,  in  the  eighth 
verse,  ^^  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ;  but  thou  shalt  medi- 
tate tfaereinday  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  aecord- 
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ing  to  all,  that  is  written  therein.     For  then  thou  sbalt  make  thy 
way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shait  have  good  success.^' 

The  importance  of  fulfilhng  this  condition  is  evident  from  the 
words,  in  which  the  injunction  is  conveyed.  It  is,  also,  forcibly 
impressed  by  numerous  repetitions.  It  is  thrice  repeated,  in  the 
31st  chapter  of  Deuteronomy;  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  23d, verses ,- 
where  the  duty  was  enjoined  directly  by  Moses.  It  is  also  thrice 
repeated  in  the  first  of  Joshua  by  God  himself;  in  the  6th,  7th, 
and  9th,  verses*  The  import  of  the  repetition  needs  no  expkina- 
tion: 

The  duty  of  Joshua  was  to  obey  all  the  law  of  God^  as  revealed 
to  Moses.     The  strength  and  courage,  which  he  was  required  to 
possess  and  exercise,  were  to  be  wholly  employed  in  performing 
his  duty ;  and  to  possess  these  attributes^  and  to  exercise  thempracii' 
calfyy  was  a  primary  part  of  his  duty.     It  may  be  tbonghf,  that 
Joshua  needed  the  character  formed  by  them  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
on  account  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the   enterprise  wUch  he 
was  about  to  commence.     That  he  needed  it  in  a  high  d^ree, 
and  that  it  was  eminently  demanded  by  this  enterprise,  cannot  be 
questioned.   No  more  can  it  be  questioned,  that  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  every  child  of  Adam,  in  order  to  the  performance  of 
his  own  duty.     Every  man,  indeed,  is  not  the  Chief  magistrate, 
nor  the  Military  leader,  of  a^reat  people.     Every  man  is  not 
summoned  to  the  sufferings  of  a  military  life,  nor  to  the  dangers  of 
battle.     But  every  man,   who  is  willing  to  do  his  duty,  will  be 
called  to  encounter  much  opposition,  many  difficulties,  and  what 
he,  at  least,  will  apprehend  to  be  dangers.     For  these  he  will  need 
firmness  and  resolution  as  truly,  as  they  were  necessary  to  Joshua : 
and  without  the  exercise  of  them  his  duty  will  not  be  done. 

Firmness  and  resolution,  united,  constitute  what  is  commonly 
called  Independence  of  mind ;  a  character,  challenged,  and  boast- 
ed of  by  most  men,  but  rarely  possessed,  and  very  little  understood. 
Probably  there  is  nothing  more  frequently  mistaken  by  our  race 
at  large,  or  even  by  men  of  superior  intelligence.  Various  false 
opinions  concerning  it  I  shall  have  occasion  to  expose  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  discourse. 

My  design  in  choosing  this  subject,  as  the  theme  of  discowion  at 
the  present  time,  is 

1.  To  explain  its  Nature  ; 
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2.  To  show  its  Importance  ^ 

3.  To  unfold  the  I^fficulty  of  acqviring,  and  exercising,  it  ; 

4.  To  exhibit  several  Motives  to  the  assumption  ofit^  especially  in 
early  life. 

All  these  subjects  I  shall  address  directly  to  the  Youths,  for 
whom  this  discourse  is  particularly  intended. 
1 .  /  shall  explain  the  Nature  of  this  attribute. 
Various  definitions  may  be  given  of  mental  Independence^  and 
all  of  them  be  just.     Of  several  which  are  obvious,  any  one  may, 
perhaps,  be  selected  without  material  disadvantage.     I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  that  state  ofmind^  in  which  a  man  firmly  resolves  to  do 
his  duty^  without  any  anxious  regard  to  consequences.     When  his 
duty  is  involved  in  the  reception  of  Truths  which  is  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  our  duty,  the  man,  who  is  independent,  will 
search  for  truth  with  a  diligence  and  perseverance  suited  to  its 
value ;  will  weigh  with  candour  whatever  evidence  he  may  obtain'; 
and  will  form  his  conclusions  agreeably  to  that  evidence,   un- 
biassed by  any    private  interest  or  any  sinister  view,  and  un- 
influpiiced  by  the  authority  of  others,  their  opinions,  their  wishes, 
their  friendship,  their  enmity,  the  advantages  which  he  may  hope 
to  gain  by  according  with  them,  the  disadvantages  which  he  may 
expect  to  sutfer  by  opposing  them,  their  applause,  or  their  obloquy; 
Truth  he  will  consider  as  inestimably  valuable  :  and  all  these  ob- 
jects, so  operative  on  the  minds  of  most  men,  will,  in  comparison 
with  it,  be,  to  his  eye,  less  than  nothings  and  vanity. 

When  Action  becomes  his  duty,  he  will  act  as  his  Conscience 

dictates  ;  with  a  determined  opposition  to  all  the  objects  which  I 

have  specified.     Truth  he  will  declare,  however  his  own  private 

interest  may  be  atfected  by  the  declaration,  and  however  others 

.  ma)  bi;  disposed  to  treat  him.     Virtue  he  will  practice,  in  the  face 

of  opposing  friends,  an  opposing  party,  or  an  opposing  world. 

Like  the  intrepid  Baxter,  he  will  separate  himself  alike  from  the 

Royalists,  and  the  Parliament ;  and  will  censure,  or  commend, 

both    as  censure  or  commendation  may  be  merited  by  either* 

Like  the  still  more  intrepid  Paul,  he  will  boldly  meet  the  frowns 

of  the  Pharisees,  the  formidable  hostility  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 

the  bigotted  violence  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  will  still 

possess  the  exalted  character,  di8ck>8ed  in  this  memorable  declara* 
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tion :  ^'  The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth,  that  in  every  city  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me ;  aeiflier 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God*'' 

But  this  character  will  be  more  distinctly  apprehended  from 
a  comparison  with  its  counterfeits*  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

First.  There  are  soqie  persons,  who  regard  themselves  as  pos- 
sessing independence  of  mind,  because  they  differ  in  their  opinions 
from  others ;  particularly,  when  they  reject  such,  aw  are  generally 
received. 

The  general  reception  of  any  opinion,  except  where  mankind 
have  a  complete  capacity  and  opportunity  to  judge ;  and  where  at 
the  same  time  they  determine  without^  or  against,  their  imc/ifsaiians 
and  prejudices  ;  t^  certainly  no  proof  ,  that  it  is  just.  Still  less  is  it 
evidence,  that  it  is  untrue.  In  all  cases,  where  mankind  at  large 
have  the  means  of  judging,  and  are  under  no  violent  prejudices, 
their  agreement  in  any  doctrine  is  a  presumption  in  its  &voar. 
The  agreement,  also,  of  men  of  superior  wisdom  and  worth, 
ihough  furnishing  no  decisive  evidence  that  they  are  ri^t,  is  yet 
so  much  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  doctrines,  as  to  demand 
a  serious  examination  of  them,  before  we  resolve  to  adopt  such  as 
are  of  a  contrary  nature.  Yet  there  are  persons  in  the  worid, 
particularly  among  the  young,  who,  while  they  are  ardently  am- 
bitious to  sustain  the  characters  of  independent  thinkers,  feel,  that 
they  actually  assume  it  by  merely  diflering  from  others.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  they  frequently  declare  it;  aod 
boast  of  it  not  a  little,  as  being  the  proper  exercise  and  decisive 
proof  of  free,  independent  thought.  Thoee  also,  who  harmonize 
in  their  opinions  either  with  the  public,  or  with  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished respectability,  they  often  pronounce  to  be  enslaved, 
priest-ridden,  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  awed  by  authority. 
These  siJly  men  are  so  weak,  as  to  know  nothing  of  independence, 
but  the  name  ;  and  do  not  discern,  that  this  envied  attribute  con- 
sists, not  in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  others,  but  in  rejecting  error; 
not  in  receiving  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  others^  but  in  re- 
ceiving those,  which  are  supported  by  evidence* 
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Of  this  class  have  been  a  great  proportion  of  Infidek.  These 
med,  in  Great  Britain,  styled  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
Free  Thinkers :  while  they  regarded  Christians  as  being  perfect- 
ly enslaved  by  authority,  fear,  and  prejudice.  Accordinf^y  they 
gloried  not  a  little  in  this  character ;  and  considered  themselves 
as  the  only  men,  whose  minds  were  unshackled*  Christians  they 
pronounced  credulous ;  because  they  beUeved  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God ;  and  themselves  free  from  credulity,  because 
they  did  not  thus  believe.  They  did  not  perceive^  what  was  yet 
very  obvious,  that  the  whole  difference  between  them  and  Chiis-^ 
tians,  in  this  respect,  was,  that  Christians  believed  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  Word  of  God^  and  thetf  believed  them  not  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  The  Christians  believed  a  positive,  and  they,  a  negative, 
proposition.  The  credulity,  therefore,  was  chai^eable  to  those, 
whoever  they  were,  who  believed  with  the  least  evidence; 
whether  they  were  styled  believers,  or  unbelievers. 

Secondly.  There  are  others,  who  claim  this  character, /rom  the 
mere  indulgence  of  Passion. 

The  passion,  which  operates  in  this  case,  may  be  pride,  vanity, 
ambition,  enthusiasm,  anger,  and  perhaps  several  others.  There 
is  no  independence  of  mind,  founded  in  passion.  The  indulgence 
of  it  may,  indeed,  make  us  feel  for  the  season  superior  to  all 
other  persons,  and  to  all  received  opinions.  But  the  existence  of 
passion,  in  most  cases,  is  in  a  comparative  sense  momentary ; 
and,  when  it  ceases,  the  mind  sinks  as  much  below,  as  it  had  be- 
fore risen  above,  the  usual  level.  It  has,  in  this  case,  no  support, 
but  the  state  of  feeling.  It  possesses  no  arguments,  no  conviction 
of  its  own  rectitude,  no  smiles  of  conscience,  no  approbation  of 
God,  and  lio  sincere  approbation  of  its  fellow-men.  Haman, 
whose  soul  was  the  seat  of  passion,  the  very  moment,  when  he 
was  commanded  to  honour  Mordecai,  sunk,  widi  all  his  pride, 
into  the  dust. .  Circumstances  furnished  all  his  apparent  energy 
of  character ;  and,  when  they  ceased  to  exist,  it  vanished.  Ht>w 
different  was  the  conduct  of  the  meek  and  humble  Shadrach,  Mc- 
shach,  and  Abednego.  At  the  very  mouth  of  the  fiery  furnace, 
they  said,  '^  O  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer 
thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  able 
to  deliver  us  from  the  burning,  fiery  furnace ;  and  he  will  de- 
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liver  ns  out  of  thine  hand  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  ante 
thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image,  which  thou  hast  set  up." 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  persons  of  this  description  are  no 
more  firmly  established  in  their  opinions,  than  determined  in  con- 
duct. When  circumstances  favour,  they  may  be  both  fixed,  and 
strenuous :  When  not,  they  are  weak,  and  variable.  Such  men 
will  never  become  martyrs :  nor  can  any  reliance  be  safely  placed 
upon  them  in  seasons  of  trial.  They  will  then  forsake  their 
opinions,  their  friends,  their  party,  their  country,  and  their  reU' 
gion.  He,  who  trusts  them,  trusts  in  Elgypt :  a  broken  reed^  on 
which  if  a  man  leanj  it  will  thrust  through  his  hand^  and  pierce  fum» 

Thirdly.  Some  men  think  themselves  independent,  because 
Uuy  believe  Paradoxes.  Paradoxes  are  propositions,  which  in  ap- 
pearance are  absurd,  and  which  in  truth  usually  are  90.  A  con- 
siderable  number  of  our  race,  however,  desirous  of  being  thought 
to  possess  superior  discernment,  and  to  burst  the  shacUes  impos- 
ed by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  thinking,  seem  willing  to  receive 
nothing  which  is  directly  commended  to  the  intellect  by  obvioas 
evidence  ;  and  spend  a  gr^at  part  of  life  in  hunting  for  paradoxes, 
and  announcing  them  to  others.  Such  men  must  believe,  (hat 
truth,  especially  important  truth,  exists  only  in  seeming  conto- 
dictions,  and  that  God  has  so  constittrted  the  mind,  that  it  cannot 
discern  it  directly,  but  only  through  the  medium  of  apparent  ab- 
surdity. Yet  no  men  value  themselves  more  upon  their  opioions 
than  dealers  in  paradoxes ;  or  feel  more  raised  above  that  slavery 
of  thought,  which  is  opposed  to  genuine  independence.  I  wish 
you  to  remember,  that  there  is  a  vacuity  in  the  head  of  eveQ'  lorer 
of  paradoxes ;  and  that  he  adopts  his  opinions,  merely  from  the  de- 
sire of  being^  distinguished  from  others. 

Fourthly.  There  are  multitudes,  who  claim  the  character  of 
independence,  because  they  act  in  these  modes,  and  from  these 
principles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  erroneousness  of  this  conduct. 

True  independence  of  mind,  with  regard  to  Action^  consists  in 
conforming  to  the  words  of  the  text ;  in  being  strong,  and  of  a  goad 
courage^  to  do  all  the  law  of  God ;  in  other  words,  to  do  what  i* 
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right ;  and  io  not  turning  aside  from  it  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left.  In  receiving  truth,  the  only  possible  guide  to  recti* 
tude,  it  consists  in  an  exact  conformity  to  those  memorable  m* 
junctions  of  St.  Paul,  given  to  the  Thessalonian  Christians: 
^^  Prove  all  things :  hold  fast  Ihat  which  is  good,^'  or  true»    . 

Tt  does  not,  however,  consist  solely  in  piety  ;  or  at  least  in  such 
piety,  as  mankind  attain.  It  is  partially  constituted  of  a  peculiar 
£rmness  of  mind,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  original ;  and  certain- 
ly always  habitual :  a  firmness,  which  is  chiefly  the  result  of  so- 
ber consideration,  and  of  repeated  and  vigorous  efforts  of  mental 
energy  to  adhere  to  its  own  decisions.  This  firmness,  this  deter- 
mined energy  of  character,  in  a  small  number  of  the  human  race 
has  existed  in  such  a  d^ree,  without  any  just  or  fixed  moral  prin- 
ciples, as  to  compel  the  admiration  of  mankind,  even  wUIe  the 
actions  of  these  men  have  excited  detestation  and  horror.  Such 
were  Alexander,  Julius  Csesar,  Tamerlane,  Charles  the  tw^tfib, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  various  6(hers.  Such  have  been 
multitudes  in  humbler  life,  distinguished  not  only  for  the  resolution 
which  faces  danger,  but  the  firmness,  also,  which  sustains  suflfer- 
ings.  I  cannot  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  character,  discovered 
by  these  men.  It  will  be  suflicient  for  my  purpose  to  observe, 
that,  in  addition  to  their  native  or  acquired  firmness  of  mind, 
they  have  been  vehemently  ardent,  and  eminently  proud,  ambi- 
tious, destitute  of  moral  principle,  and  regardless  of  consequences. 
While  they  have  been  prosperous,  or  have  entertained  strong 
hopes  of  success,  they  have  been  firm :  and  sometimes,  when  they 
have  utterly  failed,  the  pride  and  ambition,  which  have  sustained 
them  in  their  seasons  of  prosperity  with  so  much  vigour,  haver 
enabled  them  to  meet  sufferings  and  death  with  an  unabated  en« 
ergy.  The  spirit,  with  which  they  have  acted  and  endured,  is 
the  same,  which  animates  the  western  Indian  to  the  chase,  and  io 
the  battle ;  and  inspires  him  to  sustain  the  tortures  of  his  ene- 
mies, not  only  with  unbroken  fortitude,  but  with  exultation  and 
triumph. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that,  independently  of 
principle,  the  mind,  in  certain  circumstances,  may  possess  a  high 
degree  of  energy,  which  is  native,  originally  inwoven  in  its  con- 
stitution, and  invigorated  by  its  circumstances;   especially  by 
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Ihose  repeated  exertkMM,  which  fonn  it  into  a  powerful  faalnt 
Yet  it  ia  to  be  remembered,  that  most,  if  not  all,  men  of  this  de- 
actiption  lose  their  enei^y,  when  their  situation  becomes  hope- 
leaalj  unprosperous.  Their  ardour  ceases  to  be  kiadled ;  their 
efforts  fail  of  success ;  and  they  are  left  to  the  cool  consideratioB 
produced  by  disappointment,  and  to  the  reflections  generated  by 
retirement  and  humiliation. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  Christians,  who  possess  in 
very  feeble  degrees  Independence  of  mind.  To  some  extent, 
greater  or  less^  they  are  reasonably  believed  to  be  pious,  because 
in  ordinary  circumstances  they  produce  the  fruits  of  piety.  Still 
they  are  timid  in  greater  or  less  degrees ;  wavering  both  as  to 
their  principles  and  practices  \  awed  by  th«  opinions  of  the  world*, 
dreading  unpopularity ;  afraid  of  obloquy ;  and  startled  at  the 
appearance  of  opposition.  These  men  plainly  need  somelhii^, 
beside  the  degree  of  piety  which  they  possess,  to  prompt  th^n  to 
endure  hardness^  as  good  aioldiers  of  Christ. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  unques- 
tionably a  pious  man.     His  native  temper  was  ardent,  even  to 
rashness ;  but,  like  other  men  of  this  temper,  he  became  timorous, 
and  seems  easily  to  have  been  overcome,  in  seasons  of  peculiar  tri* 
al.   This  infirm  spirit  betrayed  him  into  the  gross  crime  of  deoyii^ 
his  Master,  and  all  the  sins,  with  which  it  was  attended.    Tlus 
led  him  to  dissemble  at  Antioch  ;  when  Paul  wUkaiood  him  to  the 
face^  because  he  vtas  to  be  blamed.     How  many  Christians,  since 
that  period,  have  followed  him  in  the  paths  of  sin,  from  the  same 
mental  imbecility.     Were  faith,  indeed,  possessed  by  Christians  ia 
a  sufficient  degree ;  it  would,  itself,  become  sufficiently  eneigetic 
to  encounter  every  difficulty,  and  every  sufieriog ;  and  overcome 
with  a  decisive  victory,  not  only   the  lust,  alhtrements^  and 
snares,  of  the  worid,  but  its  hostility,  slander,  and  persecotion. 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that  genwne  Indeper^ence  of  mind  is  a  ctm- 
binatian  (f  native,  or  acquiredy  Energy ,  habiivallff  established;  an 
ardent  attachment  to  Truth  ;  and  sincere  Piety.     This  attribute  will 
enable  him,  who  possesses  it,  alike  to  encounter  difficulties,  and 
sustain  sufierings;  to  be  moderate  in  prosperity,  and  serene  in 
adversity ;  to  hold  truth,  and  practice  righteousness,  in  opposition 
to  a  world ;  resolutely  to  perform  his  duty  ;  and  calmly  leave  the 
consequences  to  God.     This  is  the  character,  enjoined  in  the  text, . 
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and  urged  in  this  discouree ;  the  character  of  Moses,  Daniel,  moA 
Paul,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all,  who  applkioiate  to 
the  standard  of  these  distinguished  men.  How  diffiereiitfroiii  that 
of  the  votaries  of  ambition,  already  mentioned.  What  an  appear* 
ance,  think  you,  would  the  man  who  fled  from  tViina,  Leipsic^aQd 
Waterloo,  have  made  before  the  tiery  furnace  of  Nebucbadnezsar, 
or  at  the  mouth  of  the  den  of  Lions  ? 

2.  The  hnportance  of  this  attribute  may  be  in  some  measure 
seen  in  the  following  particulars. 

It  is  re^aUdltf  enjoined  as  our  duly  in  lAe  Scr^iftures* 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  altammtwt  of  an  honowraUt 
Character :  such,  I  mean,  as  is  solid,  unblemished,  and  enduriiig* 
No  man,  who  is  seen  to  be  timid,  wavering,  and  imbecile^  cam  be 
holden  in  high  estimation.  Whatever  talents  he  may  poaaesa; 
whatever  exploits  he  may  perform ;  mankind,  if  they  discern,  that 
he  possesses  this  character,  will  soon  regard  him  with  a  muctura  of 
pity  and  contempt.  His  want  of  Independencfe  will  he  a  blot, 
which  nothing  can  wipe  away. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  Confidence* 
No  man  will  confide  in  him,  who,  whatever  other  qualities  he 
may  possess,  is  expected  to  shrink  from  his  duty  in  the  time  of 
trial :  and  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
rectitude,  wanders  onward  in  a  zig  zag  course ;  which,  while  it  is 
intended  to  have  the  same  general  direction,  is  also  intended  to 
shun  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  may  await  him  in  hispro* 
gross.     The 

^  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  Tiram*/^ 

^  The  man  reBolred,  and  steady  to  hit  trust, 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just;" 

is  the  only  object  of  settled,  rational  reliance  in  the  present 
world  • 

Hence,  it  is  indispensable  to  almost  all  our  Usefulness*  Little 
can  be  done  in  this  state  of  existence,  and  probably  in  any  other, 
by  an  insulated  individual. .  All  extensive  usefulness  is  derived 
from  the  co-operation  of  others  in  the  promotion  of  important  pur^ 
poses.  To  obtain  this  co-operation,  we  must  have  influence  over 
them.  To  acquire  influence,  we  must  have  their  Confidence : 
and  to  gain  confidence,  we  most  possess  Independence  of  teind. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  almost  every  duty^  private 
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orpubltc.  An  imbecile  mind  perfonns  the  private  duties  of  Hfe  in 
a  very  imperfect  manner ;  by  halves;  in  fragments;  so  as  to  re- 
^nire  pardon  and  pity ;  not  so  as  to  iperit  approbation.  Pnb- 
Itc  duties  are  by  such  a  man  scarcely  done  at  all.  A  great  part  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  calculating  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct;  in  solicitously  enquiring  what  the  world  will  think, 
and  say,  and  do ;  in  trembling  under  the  expectation  of  censure ; 
in  bartering  his  conscience  for  his  quiet ;  in  endeavouring  to  steal 
into  popularity  by  bending  before  the  breath  of  the  public ;  and  in 
withering  beneath  the  frost  of  popular  odium.  In  all  tlfts  he  only 
cheats  himself  of  the  very  good,  at  which  he  aims.  Were  he  pos- 
sessed of  genuine  intrepidity ;  he  would  take  the  direct  path  to  the 
character,  which  he  covets.  He  would  be  respected  while  living, 
and  honoured  when  dead,  by  all  the  wise  and  good,  and  by  most 
even  of  tibe  foolish  and  wicked. 

//  is  indispensable  to  our  safely  from  temptation,  and  sin.  The 
prevarication  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac ;  the  reluctance  of  Moses  to 
bear  the  messages  of  God  to  Pharaoh ;  the  miserable  omnskm  of 
duty  towards  his  children  in  Eli ;  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master, 
and  his  dissimulation  at  Antioch ;  all  sprang  from  mental  imbecili- 
ty. So  have  the  sins  of  thousands  and  millions  of  others  in  suc- 
ceeding periods.  -The  Independence,  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing, is  the  garrison  of  the  soul ;  firm ;  determined ;  ready  to  de- 
fend the  fortress  against  every  enemy,  and  at  eveiy  bazanl. 
Without  it,  the  walls  are  broken  down ;  the  gate  left  open ;  and 
the  enemy  invited  to  take  an  undisputed  possession. 

It  is  indispensable  to  peace  of  Conscience.  A  feeble,  timid, 
wavering  mind  is  always  in  a  state  of  suspense  about  every  impor- 
tant duty  ;  and  such  suspense  is  another  name  for  wretchedness. 
For  the  omission  of  the  duties  which  it  should  perform,  and  the 
sins,  which,  instead  of  them,  it  has  actually  committed,  it  is  continu- 
ally reproached  by  Conscience,  and  pierced  by  stings  from  which 
it  cannot  retire.  Its  controlling  disposition  is  felt  not  only  to  be 
criminal,  but  base,  and^  despicable.  Under  the  sense  of  what  it 
ought  to  have  done,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  it  has  done, 
it  sinks  into  the  dust,  and  sickens  at  every  review  of  its  cha- 
racter. 

The  man,  possessed  of  mental  Independence,  looks  back  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  serene  and  delightful  survey,  to  the  past  evente 
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of  his  life.  So  far  as  is  competent  to  the  character  of  horaan 
beings,  he  has  resolutely,  and  firmly,  done  his  daty.  Instead  of 
shrinking  from  difficulties  and  opposers ;  he  has  strenuously  over* 
come  the  former,  and  vanquished  the  latter.  His  path  has,  there- 
fore, been  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  vnlo  the 
perfect  day.  Who  can  fail  to  survey  this  charming  object  with 
pleasure  ?  With  what  delight  must  it  be  viewed  by  the  traveller 
himself?  How  few,  comparatively,  must  be  his  causes  for  regret ! 
How  many  for  self- approbation ! 

3*  The  Difficulty  of  acquiring,  and  exercising,  Independence  of 
mind  I  shall  illustrate  by  a  single  consideration,  viz.  that  it  is  so  rarely 
found. 

How  few,  even  in  private  life,  are  the  men,  how  few  the  com- 
panions,  or  the  friends ;  on  whom  you,  limited  as  is  yojur  experi- 
ence, would  willingly  rely  in  cases  of  importance  and  difficulty. 
How  far  more  rare  will  you  find  such  men,  when  you  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  human  character,  and  the  feeble,  irresolute 
disposition  of  the  human  heart.  Multitudes,  indeed,  you  Will 
daily  hear  boasting  of  their  Independence.  All  these  are  mere 
buifies.  Their  courage  exists,  and  evaporates,  in  words.  In  the 
time  of  trial  they  will  prove  cowards.  True  Independence 
vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up. 

In  this  country  personal  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  as  absolute  a  de- 
gree, as  it  has  been  ever  enjoyed  by  civilized  man.  Yet,  in 
instances  almost  literally  numberless,  the  inhabitants  are  plainly 
destitute  of  the  independent  character,  to  which  they  make  such 
high  pretensions.  What  multitudes  of  them  are  absolutely  slaves 
to  party ;  and  in  how  many  instances  primarily,  because  they  are 
afraid  to  embrace  truth,  or  practice  righteousness  ?  How  many  of 
them  bow  their  necks  to  that  iron  yoke ;  the  influence  of  dema- 
gogues ?  How  many  of  them  vote  in  direct  contradiction  to  their 
consciences,  and  for  men,  whom  in  their  hearts  they  detest :  and 
all  this  from  the  fear  of  being  censured  by  their  neighbours.  In 
these,  and  in  all  similar,  cases,  instead  of  adhering  to  truth  and 
righteousness ;  the  great  objects,  to  which  our  thoughts  and  actioAs 
ought  to  be  directed  as  uniformly,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole; 
the  man  is  awed  and  controlled,  by  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours, 
his  party,  or  the  public.  'His  soul  is  a  slave  to  those  around  him ; 
enthralled  in  as  absolute,  and  far  more  degrading,  and  pernicious, 
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bondage,  Oxm  that  of  tbe  uiifaappy  African.  How  undesemng 
18  sttcfa  a  persoa  of  the  name  of  a  freeman^  of  which  he  boasts 
80  triumphantly,  aod,  while  he  wears  thie  iron  yoke,  so  diame- 
foUy. 

OCbef  s,  as  we  have  had  the  most  abundant  opportanity  of  wit- 
nesting,  adopt  the  same  unworthy  conduct  touUr  tlu  donmuOion  of 
their  passions.  Not  a  small  numher,  from  pride ;  and  pecoKarfy 
foom  the  pride  of  self-consistency.  They  have  appeared  as  the 
members  and  champions  of  a  party ;  and,  althongh  completely  sa- 
tisfied that  they  halve  done  wrong,  and  stung  by  their  <M>n8cieiica 
for  the  wrong  which,  they  have  done,  they  are  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge or  repair  it.  Thus,  goaded  by  this  despicable  pas- 
sion, they  goon,  in  the  face  of  truth  and  righteousness,  addyig 
iniquity  to  iniquity ;  rather  than  by  a  manly  and  honoarable  e&rt 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  wretched  servitude. 

Others,  still,  make  this  sacrifice  from  the  desire  of  office  and  iU 
emolvanmis.  These  men  are  the  bond  slaves,  partly  of  what  they 
mistake  for  honour,  and  partly  of  avarice ;  and  barter  their  aoiris 
for  a  place,  with  an  immensely  corrupt  and  scandalous  prostitn- 
tion  of  their  talents ;  in  order  to  obtain  the  wages  of  iniqoity. ' 

This  spirit  spreads  through*  the  world ;  and  pervades  all  raob. 
and  ages.  In  the  hall  of  legislation  how  oAen  do  we  hear  Jt  pro- 
verbially said,  that  this  and  that  man  keeps  his  finger  on  the  key- 
hole  of  the  Treasury^  in  ofder  to  secure  popularity.  And  bow 
often  does  this  wretched,  shallow  fetch,  this  trick,  within  the 
compass  of  a  school  boy's  faculties,  succeed.  How  many  othen 
durst  not  vote  for  the  expetiditureof  public  money  for  highly  im- 
portant, and  even  absolutely  necessary,  public  purposes ;  becaase 
the  measure  will  be  unpopular,  and  they  dread  the  loas  of  a  re* 
election.  Of  what  value  is  such  an  election  ?  Of  none,  except 
as  it  may  enable  the  candidate  to  do  good.  Yet,  here,  good  is 
not  done ;  nor  intended  to  be  done  ;  but  evil.  '  I  have  seen  a  le- 
gislature,  and  one  of  high  reputation,  refuse  to  pay  a  just,  acknow- 
ledged debt ;  a  debt,  demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  of 
gratitude  as  well  as  of  equity ;  merely  from  thr  want  of  honest  in- 
dependence, and  because  the  payment  would  have  been  on- 
popular. 

How  often,  also,'  does  the  Executive  magistrate  shrink  from  the 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  that,  while  under  the  solemn  oUga* 
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tioD  d^iis  oath  of  oflke ;  because  he  fears  to  give  ofience.  How 
many  of  those  petty  crimes,  which  extensively  disturb  the  peace 
of  Society,  are  suffered  to.  go  on  unmolested ;  especially  when 
committed  by  personsof  some  consequence,  or  by  their  children;  .. 
because  the  prosecution  of  them  will  be  unpopular,  or  will  at 
least  provoke  the  resentment  of  those,  who  are  to  be  punished. 
"  I  will  set  no  wicked  thing  before  my  eyes,"  said  David :  "  I 
hate  the  work  of  them,  who  turn  aside ;  it  shall  not  cleave  to  me* 
Alroward  heart  shall  depart  from  me :  I  will  not  know'  a  wicked 
person.  Whoat  privily  slandereth  bis  neighbour,  him  will  1  cut 
off.  He,  that  telletblies ;  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight  I  will  ear- 
ly destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the  land ;  that  1  may  cut  off  all  wick- 
ed doers  from  the  city  of  the  Lord."  Glorious  magistrate !  of 
whom  it  is  testified  by  tfic  voice  of  God,  that  he  executed  jusHce 
and  judgment  unte  all  his  people. 

A  single  example  of  a  contrary  nature,  painful  to  every  feeling 
of  humanity,  and  shocking  to  every  principle  of  religion,  will  suf- 
ficiently illustrate  the  state  of  our  Israel.  Brothels  exist,  in  great- 
er  or  less  numbers,  in  every  considerable  American  city ;  and 
exist  in  peace.  They  stand,  in  a  sense,  under  the  eaves  of  our 
temples ;  and  shade,  and  insult,  the  very  altars  of  Christianity. 
Instead  of  razing  these  nuisances  from  our  land,  not  a  hand  is  lift- 
ed, not  a  voice  is  heard,  against  them.  Except  in  a  solitary  in- 
stance, or  two,  there  hAs  been  none^  that  has  moved  the  aing^  or 
opened  the  mouthy  or  peeped.  Magistrates  and  ministers,  walk 
quietly  by  these  walls  of  perdition :  and  sons,  and  even  fathers, 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  enter  without  mole^- 
tion,  without  even  an  admonition,  the  house,  which  is  the  way  to 
hell,  and  go  down  together  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

Christians,  and  particularly  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  pro- 
bably more  distinguished  for  Independence  of  mind  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Yet  how  many  of  both,  like  good  Hezekiah,  ar- 
dently wish  io^dive  peace  in  their  day  ;  so  ardently,  as  to  make 
sacrifices,  which  he,  probably,  would  never  have  made.  How 
many  Christians  are  afraid  to  use  vigorous  measures  for  supporting 
even  a  Minister,  whom  they  love  ;  although  every  day  witnesses 
the  embarrassments,  the  discouragements,  the  distresses,  under 
which  he  labours  for  the  want  of  such  support.  How  many,  when 
he  is  attacked  by  the  hands  of  heresy,  worldliness.  and  hatred. 
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stand  aloof  id  the  time  of  trial ;  and,  without  a  serious  mSofi  to 
befriend  him,  permit  his  enemies  to  drive  him  from  his  place ;  to 
destroy,  or  at  least  to  impair,  his  usefulness ;  and  to  multiply  suf- 
ferings for  both  him  and  his  family. 

Instances,  also,  are  unhappily  but  too  numerous,  in  which  Mi- 
nisters themselves,  under  all  the  solemn  obligations  o£  their  of- 
fice,  and  with  all  the  tremendous  motives  before  them,  which 
should  prompt  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it  faithfully,  speak 
smooth  things  to  their  hearerSj  and  prophesy  deceits  ;  lest  the  downy 
couch,  on  which  they  love  to  repose,  should  be  fpnverted  into  a 
bed  of  thorns.  How  many  fear  to  preach  those  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  especially  painful  and  humiliating  to  the  sinfuJ 
mind.  How  many  are  afraid  to  lift  up  their  voice,  as  a  trumpet, 
against  predominant  vices;  against  the  sies  of  party ;  against  the 
faults  of  such  members  of  their  congregations,  as  have  weight  and 
influence.  ^^  Son  of  man,"  said  God  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,^^  I 
have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel :  therefore 
thou  shalt  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me. 
When  I  say  unto  the  wicked, '  O  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely 
die ;'  if  thou  dost  not  speak,  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way, 
that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood  will  1  re- 
quire at  thine  hand.  Nevertheless,  if  thou  warn  the  wicked  of 
his  way,  to  turp  from  it,  if  he  do  not  turn  from  his  way,  he  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul.'' 

Of  the  late  Mr.  Weld,  of  Attleborough,  in  Massachusetts,  a  dis- 
tinguished Minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  is  said  by  authori^,  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  "  As  he  regarded  the  Scriptures  with  the 
roost  profound  reverence ;  so  he  taught  the  truths  which  he  be- 
lieved them  to  contain,  in  a  manner  absolutely  undaunted,  and  an- 
warping.  With  the  same  iutrepid  spirit  he  reproved  vice,  of  eve- 
ry kind.  Not  a  riot,  not  a  serious  violation  of  order,  not  a  scene 
of  dissipation,  escaped  his  rebukes  from  the  desk.  In  his  paro- 
chial visits  he  addressed  the  truths,  and  duties*  o^  the  Gospel  fo 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  family :  and  while  he  adminis- 
tered the  balm  of  life  to  the  wounded  spirit,  he  gave  the  most  so- 
lemn alarms,  as  well  as  the  most  pungent  reproofs,  to  stubborn- 
ness and  impiety."  Would  to  God,  that  all,  who  prophesy^  pro- 
phesied in  this  manner. 

TiCt  me  now  ask  yoU;  my  young  friends,  Which  of  these  cha- 
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ractera  awakens  the  approbation  of  your  own  consciences?  Are 
you  willing  to  be  the  timid)  Wavering  men,  whom  I  have  describ- 
ed? Are  you  willing  to  adopt  their  conduct  ?  Are  you  willing 
to  bow  your  necks  to  the  yoke  of  party  spirit,  or  public  opinion, 
or  to  the  weight  and  wishes  of  a  few  influential  individuals ;  to 
truckle  for  popularity ;  to  wade  through  the  mire  of  dependence, 
in  the  train  of  a  demagogue  ;  to  barter  your  consciences  for  suf- 
frages, and  sell  your  souls  for  a  place  ?  Can  you  enter  the  desk, 
to  insult  your  Maker;  crucify  your  Redeemer  anew;  and  lead 
your  congregations  to  perdition ;  rather  than  wound  their  ears  by 
the  painful,  awful  truths  of  the  Gospel,  or  pierce  their  hearts  by 
pungent  reproofs  for  sin?  Will  such  a  wretched,  serpentine 
course  commend  you  to  the  eye  of  God ;  give  peace  to  your 
consciences ;  blunt  the  thorus  of  a  dying  bed ;  spread  your 
pillow  with  down ;  enable  you  to  approach,  with  comfort  and 
hope,  the  last  tribunal ;  and  be  followed  by  <^  well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants?'^ 

4.  /  will  now  exhibit  several  Motives  to  the  (assumption  of  this 
character  in  Youth. 

That  it  ought  to  be  assumed  by  every  man  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned  by  him,  who  has  not  lost  his  senses.  The  observations, 
made  under  the  preceding  heads,  particularly  the  second,  place 
this  truth  beyond  the  limits  of  doubt ;  and  the  denial  of  it  beyond 
those  of  decency. 

You  will  here  observe,  that  1  am  not  recommending  to  you 
military  courage.  It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped,  that  for  this  attri- 
bute there  will  be  no  future  occasion  in  our  native  land*  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  God  is  about  to  scatter  finally,  and  throughout  the 
world,  the  people^  who  delight  in  war ;  and  that  the  period  is 
near,  in  which  the  righteous  shall  flourish^  with  abundance  ofpeace^ 
so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.  I  am  urging  upon  you  a  character, 
incomparably  more  rare,  and  incomparably  more  valuable.  •  It  is 
a  truth,  which  is  proved  by  abundant  experience,  and  of  which 
the  explanation  is  not  difficult,  that  the  Independence  of  mind  re- 
commended in  this  discourse,  is  harder  to  be  assumed  and  exer- 
cised, than  the  spirit,  which  coolly  marches  up  to  "  the  imminent, 
deadly  breach/'  The  man,  who  will  face  a  battery  of  cannon 
without  shrinking,  will  tremble  at  the  thought  of  giving  his  vote,  in 
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opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  party,  or  the  voice  of  popular  opin- 
ion. Feel  then,  that  mental  Independence  is  not  a  Akig  of 
course;  that  it  demands  consideration,  effort,  repetition,  and 
habit ;  that  it  involves  conviction,  firmness,  principle,  and  piety. 
If  you  realize  not  these  things ;  you  are  not  prepared  for  the  in- 
fluence of  any  motives,  which  I  can  suggest.  Carry  them,  there- 
fore, with  you  through  the  remainder  of  this  discourse. 

Perhaps  you  may  object  to  all,  which  may  be  advanced,  that 
the  attainment  is  beyond  your  power ;  and  that  such  bidependenct 
is  merely  an  endowmeht,  and  not  an  acquisition.  Why,  let  me  ask 
you  in  answer  to  your  objection,  has  God  required  this  attribute 
at  our  hands  ?  Why  did  he  require  it  of  Joshua  in  the  test  \ 
and  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  other  passages  so  numerous,  aa  on 
this  subject  to  constitute  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures? 
Joshua  was  actually  strongs  and  of  a  good  cowmge^  to  do  aii  the 
words  of  the  law.  Paul  proved  all  things^  and  Mifasi  tkot  -oMich 
is  good.  Vast  multitudes  have  preceded,  and  succeeded,  these 
worthies ;  and  many  of  them  have  lived  in  our  own  land,  and  in 
our  own  day.  God  cannot  coitimand  what  men  cannot  perform : 
and  these  men  by  their  actual  assumption  of  this  character  have 
proved,  beyond  debate,  the  practicability  of  assuming  it,  wher- 
ever men  will  be  faithful  to  God  and  to  themselves. 

With  these  things  premised,  let  me  ui^e  you  to  assume  tiiis 
character  in  the  morning  of  life, 

Ist.  Because  J  otherwise^  there  is  reason  to  fear  ^  thai  you  wiUnevtr 
assume  it* 

Your  whole  character  is  soon  to  be  fixed ;  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, beyond  recall.  The  habits,  of  which  it  will  be  compesed, 
are  many  of  them  already  begun.  Many  others  will  soon  be  he- 
gun  ;  and  all  at  no  distant  period  of  time  will  be  rivetted.  Parti- 
cularly, the  habit  of  resisting  temptations  and  dangers,  or  the  op- 
posite habit  of  yielding  to  them,  invariably  commences  in  youth, 
and  is  established  in  early  manhood.  If  you  are  accustomed  to 
resist ;  the  spirit  of  resisting  will  continually  increase  its  strength; 
and  every  instance,  in  which  you  overcome,  will  enable  you  to 
overcome  with  more  ease,  and  more  absolute  success,  in  every  fu- 
ture instance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  accustomed  to  yield 
to  these  enemies ;  if  sohcitations  to  sin  find  in  you  a  listening  ear, 
a  congenial  heart,  and  ready  hands ;  you  will  at  every  successive 
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period  listen,  and  yield,  with  less  and  less  reluctance*  If  you  now 
submit  your  opinions  to  the  opinions,  or  wishi^s,  of  others ;  if  you 
conform  your  actions,  either  from  the  dread  of  censure,  or  the 
love  of  applause,  the  weight  of  authority  or  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  to  the  conduct  which  others  (nay  choose  to  pursue ; 
you  will  soon  become  mere  floating  wood,  swimming  backward 
and  forward  with  every  tide.  He,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
jrield,  whatever  may  be  the  impulse,  will  soon  only  yield.  He, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  be  overcome,  will  soon  think  of  no- 
thing but  capitulating,  and  of  making  the  best  terms  in  his  power. 
He  ceases  to  be  a  warrior,  an  opposer ;  and  is  only  a  prey. 

As  one  of  these  habits  will  certainly  ^  formed  in  your  youth, 
and  will  soon  be  immoveably  rivetted ;  it  is  a  concern  of  the 
highest  moment  to  every  one  of  you,  that  he  should  choose  and 
establish  that,  which  is  safe,  honourable,  the  means  of  virtue,  and 
the  means  of  life ;  rather  than  that,  which  is  disgraceful,  peri* 
lous,  and  only  the  means  of  sin,  and  ruin. 

Secondly.  Because  you  mil  have  a  noble  opportunity  to  do  your 
duty* 

The  useful  part  of  your  lives  you  will  begin  in  the  possession 
of  this  most  profitable  character.  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
it  is  formed  of  a  vigorous^  habitual  energy^  fixed  principle,  and 
sincere  piety.  What  a  happy  preparation,  at  the  most  hap- 
py period,  for  performing  all  the  duties  of  life !  not  those  only, 
which  are  common  and  easy,  but  those  also,  which  are  great 
and  arduous;  such,  as  try  the  souls  of  men,  and  show  the  high 
superiority  of  worth,  which  a  fow  individuals  obtain  over  the 
mass.  With  what  an  enviable,  what  a  mighty,  advantage  will  you 
enter  upon  the  career  of  life !  Tim<<i,  waverin^r  minds  begin  this 
career,  incumbered  with  clogs,  shackles,  and  fetters.  Often  they 
stop :  not  unfrequently  they  go  backward.  At  the  best,  their  pro- 
gress is  that  of  a  snail ;  heavy,  scarcely  perceivable,  and  made  in 
iiie  dirt.  At  every  step  they  are  com.  elied  to  inquire  what  ob- 
stacles lie  in  their  way ;  what  the  world  will  think ;  who  will  op- 
pose, and  censure ;  who  will  or  will  not  give  them  votes ;  and,  if 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whether  their  doctrines  will,  or  will  not, 
be  popular,  and  whether  their  reproofs  will  be  borne,  or  resented. 
They  bend  to  every  breeze ;  and  by  a  blast,  of  no  great  violence, 
arc  overthrown.    All  these  wretched  hindrances  you  will  escape. 
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With  a  steady  eye  marking  only  your  duty,  you  will  proceed  in  a 
straight,  and  firm  course  to  perform  it.  The  mountain  of  difficulty 
before  you  will  regularly  hecome  a  plain.  The  God,  whom  joo 
will  thus  faithfully  serve,  will  wither  the  opposition  of  your  ene- 
mies ;  and  make  the  obstacles  to  your  duty  vanish  ;  or  if  thej  are 
suffered  to  remain,  will  enable  you  steadily  to  ascend  and  triumpb. 
How  desirable  will  be  such  a  progress!  Desirable,  because  it  is 
early  begun,  and  therefore  long  continued ;  because  it  is  iineed 
from  the  usual  difficulties  of  this  embarrassed  life  ;  because  it  k 
only  a  career  of  victory.  How  much  duty  will  you  have  done, 
when  you  come  to  a  dying  bed?  What  blessings  will  you  have 
been  to  mankind  ?  What  vessels  of  honour  and  usefulness,  in  the 
house  of  your  master  I  If  you  have  devoted  yourselves  to  the  du- 
ties of  Civil  life  ;  you  will  be  able,  with  David,  when  your  course 
is  finished,  to  say, ''  1  have  behaved  myself  wisely  io  aperfect  waj." 
If  Ministers  of  the  Ggspel,  you  may  boldly  declare  to  thoae^  wbo 
have  heard  you,  '^  I  take  you  to  record,  this  day,  thai  I  am  pore 
from  the  blood  of  all  men :  for  1  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
yoQ  all  the  counsel  of  God," 

Thirdly.  Because  it  is  Safe. 

In  the  possession  of  this  independence  you  will  be  safe /rom  iie 
domination  of  your  own  Passions :  for  the  subjugation  of  passion  is  a 
part  of  its  nature.  A  weak,  wavering  man  is  continually  galled  and 
jaded  by  his  passions  ;  particularly,  by  his  love  of  applause^  and 
popularity,  his  fear  of  censure,  and  his  dread  of  being  alone,  either 
in  his  opinions  or  practices.  In  this  manner  he  is  perpetuaUy 
driven  from  what  he  thinks  right,  and  goaded  into  what  be  knows 
to  be  wrong.  You,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  possession  of  this 
high  attribute  will  lay  your  passions  at  your  feet ;  and  only  call 
them  in,  as  servants,  to  your  aid,  as  you  find  occasion  may  require. 
What  a  mighty  deliverance  will  even  this  be. 

The  wavering  man,  also,  will  be  perpetually  solicited  by  a  thou- 
sand Tempters;  because  they  expect  him  to  yield  of  course  :  and 
every  temptation  will  find  him  unprepared,  feeble,  and  defenceless* 
Few  tempters,  on  (he  contrary,  will  approach  you;  because  they 
will  know,  that  they  cannot  prevail.  Who  would  have  oflered  a 
bribe  to  Aristides,  have  solicited  Washington  to  betray  his  coon- 
try  ;  or  have  asked  Paul  to  pervert  the  truth  ?  The  temptatioos 
also,  which  actually  assail  you,  will  find  you  guarded  at  all 
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You  will  not  enter  upon  this  war  without  money,  without  arms, 
without  soldiers ;  but  with  twenty  thousand  will  go  forth  to  meet  him^ 
that  Cometh  aframst  you  with  ten  thousand.  What  i$  nnore.  infinite* 
ly  more,  you  will  be  Wcitchecl  by  the  Omniscient  e}e,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Almij/hty  hand,  of  God.  '- 1  will  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee,^^  is  a  promise,  in  a  peculiar  sense  appropriated 
to  Christians,  determined  to  do  their  duty. 

Nor  will  you  tind,  at  all,  the  same  vexations^  and  embarrassments^ 
from  your  fllow-meu.  Few  persons  think  of  contending  against 
the  public  conduct  of  the  Legislator,  or  the  Magistrate,  who  is  be- 
lieved from  principle  faithfully,  and  firmly^,  to  do  what  be  thinks 
right.  The  Minit^ter,  who  is  acknowledged  to  adhere  undauntedly 
to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  quietly  permitted  to  preach 
whatever  he  believes  to  be  truth. 

Fourthly.   Becaust  it  is  Honourable* 

Look  back  upon  the  history  of  man  ;  and  tell  me  who,  in  your 
own  opinion,  have  been  the  honourable  members  of  the  human 
race.  Is  one  warping,  wavering  man  in  the  number  ?  Among  all 
those,  who  have  sacrificed  their  own  judgment,  and  consciences, 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  to  the  dread  of  censure,  to  the  love  of 
popularity  and  applause,  to  (he  desire  of  advancement,  to  the  lust 
for  office,  is  there  a  single  Washington;  a  Chatham;  an  Alfred; 
a  Guelavus ;  an  Aristides ;  a  Leonidas ;  a  Judas  Maccabeus ;  an 
Apostle;  a  Prophet;  or  a  Patriarch?  How  infinitely  different  is 
.  this  coiiduci  from  that  of  the  Saviour  of  Mankind ;  who  set  his 
face  as  a  flint,  against  the  opposing  opinions,  slanders,  and  persecu- 
tions, of  the  whole  nation,  in  which  he  was  born  ;  and  sealed  the 
truth  of  his  testimony  on  the  accursed  tree.  Glory,  and  honour  in 
the  supreme  and  immortal  sense,  belong  only  to  those,  who  patient- 
ly or  as  it  is  in  the  original, ^rm/^  and  perseveringly,  continue  in 
well-doing.  These  are  the  men,  whom  in  your  consciences  you 
respect  and  reverence.  These  are  the  men,  who  are  rever- 
enced by  mankind ;  who  receive  here,  and  throughout  eternal 
ages  will  receive  hereafter,  the  honour,  which  cometh  from  God 
only.  These  are  the  greatest,  while  wavering  Christians,  although 
really  possessing  the  christian  character,  will  be  the  least,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  while  few,  very  few,  among  all  those, 
who  yield  themselves  to  mental  bondage,  will  ever  be  found  in 
the  regions  of  life. 
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Fifthly.  Became  it  is  Delightful. 

AH  the  observations,  which  have  been  already  made,  illustrate 
this  important  truth.     The  character,^  which  is  safe,  useful,  and 
honourable,  cannot  but  be  pleasant  to  the  possessor*     This,  how- 
ever,  is  (ar  from  being  all.     The  Independence,  which  1  am  uig« 
ing,  is  the  direct  source  of  peace  in  the  soul ;  the  peace  derived 
from  an  approving  conscience,  and  an  approving  God  ;  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  end,  of  all  sincere  enjoyment.     In  its  retrospective 
views  it  finds  a  multitude  of  objects  on  which  its  eye  festens  with 
delight,  and  over  which  Conscience  sheds  a  perpetual  aunshine. 
Its  prospects,  its  future  designs,  still  brighter  and  better  with  con- 
tinually increasing  excellence,  are  a  regular  progress  in  the  high 
way  of  holiness  towards  the  paradise  of  God.     Temptations  may 
betide ;  dangers  may  multiply  ;  and  suiferings  may  threaten :  but 
the  Christian  heto^  possessing  his  soul  in  the  fortitude  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  will  be  able  to  say,  *^  None  of  these  things  move  me  -,  neilVier 
count  I  ray  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy."     Secure  of  the  m%\\es  of  God,  on  death  he  will  look 
with  serenity ;  and  to  the  world  be}  end  the  grave  with  hope, 
which  maketh  not  ashamed.     There  he  will  see  a  divine  reward 
prepared  for  him ;  a  crown  of  glory,  at  the  sight  of  which  earthly 
diadems  are  changed  into  dross  and  dirt :  and  there  be  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  as  a  glorious  addition  to  their  number, 
and  their  joys. 

My  Young  Friends,  You  have  begun  life  with  many  biettings, 
promises,  and  hopes.  Your  behaviour,  while  uinler  my  care, 
has  strongly  recommended  you  to  my  aflection.  You  go  iiito  the 
world  with  my  best  wishes,  and  my  fervent  prayers.  May  the 
Lord  God  be  with  you  and  make  your  way  through  life  prosperous! 
May  he  enable  you  to  be  strong,  and  very  courageous,  to  do  all  tkt 
words  of  his  law,  and  not  to  turn  from  it  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the 
left.  In  this  way  you  will  find  life  a  blessing  to  yourselves.  Is 
this  way  you  will  be  blessings  to  your  fellow  men.  In  this  way 
the  rod  and  staff  of  the  gt*od  Shepherd  will  support  you,  as  you  pas.< 
through  the  valley  of  the  sha^hw  of  death  :  and  in  this  way  you  will 
ascend  to  immortal  glory  beyond  the  grave. 
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IN  1816. 


Galatians  vi.  10* 

A$  we  have  therefore  opportunity^  let  t«  do  good  unlo  all  men  /  cj- 
pecially  unto  them^  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

This  passage  of  Scripture  is  founded  upon  that,  whieh  imoie- 
diatelj  precedes  it,  '^  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing :  for 
in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not."  That,  which  we  may 
be  expected  in  this  case  to  reap,  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  vene ; 
viz.  life  everlasting.  The  original  language  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  9th  verse  is.  To  Ss  xaXov  c^auvrsc,  f^}  exxoxujuksv:  literally, 
"  While  we  are  doing  that,  which  is  morally  excellent,  beautiful, 
or  lovely ;  let  us  not  flag :"  '*  let  us  not  lose  our  energy,  nor  be- 
come feeble  and  spiritless  in  our  exertions.'^  On  the  contrary, 
let  us  always  be  vigorous,  and  animated,  in  the  performance  of 
this  great  duty.  The  original  words  rendered,  let  us  do  goody  are 
fifyo^wfw^  ro  oyo^v :  "  let  us  labour  that  which  is  good,"  i.  e.  "let 
us  do  it  with  the  diligence  and  exertion,  with  which  industrious 
men  labour  in  their  ordinary  business."  From  a  comparison  of 
this  phraseology  we  learn,  that  that,  which  is  to  be  done  by  us,  is 
not  only  to  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  but  is  to  be  done  with  such 
a  disposition  as  will  render  the  performance  morally  excellent 
and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  labour 
in  this  employment  with  firm  resolution,  and  unremitted  en« 
ergy. 
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This  duty  we  are  required  to  perforin,  especially,  towards  those^ 
7oho  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  For  this  part  of  the  injunction, 
obvious,  and  ample  reasons  may  without  any  difficulty  be  alleged* 
6ut  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  consider,  either  the  reasons,  or 
the  injunction  itself.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  observations 
to  the  general  precept  in  the  text;  which  requires  us 

To  do  good  unto  all  men,  as  we  have  opportunity • 

The  first  care  of  every  man  is  undouhtedly  to  be  employed,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  upon  himself;  and  the  next,  upon  his  faoiily. 
The  reasons  are  plain  and  decisive.  God  has  committed  these 
objects  peculiarly  to  him.  To  them  he  can  do  more  good  than 
to  any  others ;  as  they  are  always  within  his  reach ;  as  their  wants 
are  more  immediately  and  perfectly  known  to  him ;  and  as  he 
can  supply  them  more  easily,  more  uniformly,  and  more  effectu- 
ally, than  he  can  those  of  any  other  persons.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe,  tliat  what  is  true  of  their  wants  is  equally  true  oC 
all  their  other  interests.  In  additipn  to  this  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that,  unless  he  perform  the  duty  here  specified,  it  will 
never  be  performed :  for  his  fellow-men  will  never  take  the 
charge  of  it  upon  themselves. 

But,  beside  this  great  and  indispensable  duty  of  all  meD«  if  t^  in 
the  power  of  all  to  do  some,  and  of  most  to  do  much,  g'fod  to  olkerSj 
zbho  are  not  their  immediate  connections.  The  performance  of  this 
duty  I  consider  as  the  great  object  of  the  apostle  in  the  text ;  an 
object,  worthy  of  his  commission,  of  his  inspiration,  and  of  the 
glorious  Being,  by  whom  he  was  inspired.  • 

What  St.  Paul  thought  it  pro[)er  thus  solemnly  to  enjoin  upon 
all,  to  whom  the  Gospel  should  come.  I  shall  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  my  audience ;  and,  particularly,  upon  the 
youths,  for  whom  the  present  Discourse  is  especially  intended* 

You  are  now,  my  young  friends,  about  to  take  your  leave  of  the 
Seminary,  in  which  you  have  received  your  principal  education, 
and  the  principal  means  of  enabling  you  to  live  u>efully  and  ho- 
nourably in  the  world.  1  have  heretofore  given  you  many  in- 
structions, kindly,  and  sincerely,  I  ki»ow,  and  as  I  hope  usefully 
to  you.  The  last,  which  as  a  body  you  will  ever  receive  from 
me,  I  am  to  give  to  you  now.  If  they  are  not  profitable  to  you,  I 
intend,  that  it  shall  not  be  my  fault.  Your  past  behaviour,  while 
under  my  instruction-  merits  my  cordial  commendation:  andfor- 
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bids  me  to  entertain  a  single  doubt  that  the  instructions,  which  I 
now  address  to  you,  will  be  received  with  candour  and  good-will* 
I  hope  they  will  not  be  forgotten* 

The  first  class  of  benefits,  which  you  are  required  to  confer 
upon  your  fellow-men,  and  which  will  ordinarily  be  more  in  your 
power  than  any  other,  is  formed  ofsuchj  as  are  naturally  involved 
in  the  peculiar  employments^  to  which  you  will  hereafter  devote 
yourselves.  These  to  an  observing  man  will  usually  be  obvious  i 
and  by  all  men  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  parts  of 
your  duty.  Whether  you  betake  yourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  Ag- 
riculture, Commerce,  Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology  ;  whether  yott 
are  found  in  private  or  public  stations ;  it  will  be  admitted  by  each, 
of  you,  that  the  business,  to  which  you  are  thus  addicted,  ought 
to  be  performed  faithfully  by  yourselves,  and  usefully  to  others^ 
But  this  class  of  beneficial  efforts  I  shall  not  insist  upon  at  the 
present  time.  My  chief  object  is  to  ui^e  upon  you  a  beneficence^ 
collateral  to  this  *,  a  beneficence,  which  will  be  su^ested  to  you 
almost  daily  by  passing  events ;  which  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
render  without  neglecting  your  professional  duties ;  which  in  sin* 
gle  cases  will  often  be  of  more  importance  than  such  of  those  du* 
ties,  as  can  be  performed  within  an  equal  period ;  which,  united, 
may  be  justly  considered  as  of  inestimable  value ;  and  which  on 
all  these  accounts  is  indispensably  required  of  you  by  your  Maker. 
Let  me  now  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  ways,  in  which  you 
may  advantageously  exert  this  beneficence  towards  your  fel- 
low-men* 

As  a  preliminary  to  all  the  observations,  which  will  be  made  io 
this  discourse,  I  shall  suppose  you  to  be  established  in  some  use- 
ful business ;  which  will  furnish  you  with  competent  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  if  faithful  to  yourselves, 
you  will  acquire  in  some  good  degree  reputation  afid  influence* 
In  this  situation  let  me  urge  upon  you,  not  merely  as  generous 
and  honourable  conduct,  but  as  a  duty  to  God  and  to  mankind, 
from  which  you  cannot  be  released,  such  encouragement  (j/"  w€//-6<j- 
haved  young  men^  as  they  may  need,  and  as  it  may  be  in  yourpowet* 
to  furnish  them  zoithout  too  serious  inconvenience  to  yourselvesm 
Young  men,  at  their  entrance  into  life,  are  apt  to  feel  all  the  dif- 
ficulties, really  involved  in  their  circumstances }  and  usually  many 
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moret  which  are  chiefly  imaginary.     These,  however,  operate  on 
their  minds  with  the  same  force,  as  if  they  were  real*     The  field 
is  to  them  new  and  unlimited  ;  and  the  objects,  which  it  contains, 
iire  numerous,  and  for  that  reason  perplexing.     Naturaliy,  they 
fasten  their  eyes  on  those  which  are  forbidden*     By  the  number 
of  these  objects,  they  are  perplexed :  by  their  nature,  they  are 
disheartened.     During  a  period  to  come,  of  greater  or  less  length, 
many  of  you,  should  Providence  prolong  your  lives,  may  not  im- 
probably find  yourselves  in  this  very  situation.     Very  many  others 
have  been  in  it  before  you ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  have  sar- 
mounted  the  obstacles,  which  lay  in  their  way  to  success.     This 
extensive  experience  proves,  that  they  are  less  formidable,  and 
ought  to  be  less  discouraging,  than  you  will  imagine  them.    When 
you  shall  have  triumphed  over  them  all ;  let  me  exhort  you  to  re- 
member the  anxiety  and  despondence^  which  you  £elt  in  these 
circumstances:  and  from  your  own  sufferings  leam  to  fee\, and 
to  relieve,  the  sufierings  of  such  as  come  after  you.    To  be  the 
friend  of  young  men  is  to  sustain  one  of  the  most  respectable  cha- 
racters, and  to  act  one  of  the  most  useful  parts,  ordinarily  within 
the  reach  of  a  person,  even  of  distinguished  worth.     It  is  to  com- 
fort the  heart,  sustain  and  invigorate  the  energy,  multiply  the 
blessings,  and  expand  the  usefulness,  of  many  youths,  fitted,  both 
by  their  endowments  and  their  dispositions,  to  become  bene&c- 
tors  to  mankind.     At  the  same  time  the  good,  to  be  done,  may  be 
accomplished  in  most  cases  with  very  little  self-denial  or  incon- 
venience.    Often,  advice  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  :  not  un- 
frequently,  countenance :  and  at  times,  sympathy.     Should  other 
aid  be  needed ;  he,  who  communicates  it,  will  be  the  more  de- 
serving ;  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  regularly  springing  from  pore 
beneficence. 

Another  m9de  of  doing  good,  which  will  be  extensively  in  your 
power,  is  to  befriend  Education  ;  pariicuiarly  thai,  which  is/wmish' 
ed  by  parochial  sch4)ols.  On  this  copious  subject  1  call  only  give 
hints. 

It  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  that,  independently  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  character  of  men  is  cUefly 
formed  by  the  discipline  of  childhood :  and  in  our  own  country  a 
great  part  of  this  discipline  is  furnished  by  parochial  achook* 
New  England  justly  r'-ims  the  reputation  of  having  distinguisbed 
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henielf  by  an  attention  to  these  Institutions,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  isuncommcm;  and  no  part  of  New  England,  perhaps,  more 
than  this  State*  Yet  it  is  anquestionabiy  true,  that  our  own  sys' 
tem  is  in  many  respects  lamentably  imperfect.  Often,  this  is  in 
various  particulars  the  character  of  the  instructors  ;  and  always, 
as  I  beliere,  of  the  scheme  of  instruction.  Even  the  modes,  in 
which  reading,  writing,  and  spelhng,  are  cu^tomarily  taught,  are 
extremely  defective ;  and  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  result  of 
accident  than  of  thought.  The  time,  spent  in  learning  to  read 
and  write  badly,  is  from  twice  to  six  times  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  learn  both  well.  The  waste  might  easily  be  applied  to 
the  attainment  of  other  knowledge,  confessedly  of  great  value. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  subject  is  of  very  serious  impor- 
tance: since  it  must  affect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  whole  rising  generation.  Comparatively,  however,  it 
is  insignificant.  lAaral  and  religious  instruction,  an  object  of  far 
higher  consequence,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is  often  either  wholly 
neglected,  or  administered  with  such  carelessness,  as  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  absolute  neglect ;  or  is  given  so  erroneously  and  imper* 
fectly,  as  to  be  little  better,  and  sometimes  perhaps  worse,  than 
none.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases,  widely  and  liappfly  dififer- 
ent  from  all  these ;  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  far  fewer  than 
a  good  man  would  wish. 

Were  every  schoohnaster  to  comprehend  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  his  office ;  were  he  at  the  same  time  a  Christian  ;  or 
wouM  he  even  act  as  a  Christian ;  and  were  the  scheme  of  in- 
struction to  be  formed  on  the  principles,  taught  in  the  Gospel ; 
he  would  become  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  his  little  flock ; 
and  his  instructions  hopeful  means  of  their  piety.  To  parents, 
who  trained  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
HiB  Lord,  be  would  become  in  this  case  a  powerful  aid ;  and  to 
those,  who  did  not,  the  best  of  all  substitutes.  In  this  cane  every 
child  in  the  community,  who  was  sent  to  school,  would  in  a  good 
degree  receive  a  religious  education ;  and  be  hopefully  prepared 
to  be  virtuous  heve,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  change,  which  would  be  made  in  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  were  a  complete  reformation  to  take  place  in 
both  particulars,  would,  I  suspect,  be  greater  than  the  most  san- 
guine man  can  be  easily  induced  to  believe..    To  effectuate  sitph 
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a  change,  what  labours  ought  to  be  grudged  ?  Who,  that  has  in- 
fluence, can  excuse  himself  from  attempting  it  ?  Here,  mjr  jouog 
friends,  is  a  field  of  usefulness  opened  to  you,  vast,  deeply  inter- 
esting to  every  wise  and  good  man,  and  inviting  every  exertion, 
which  in  consistence  with  your  other  duties  you  will  be  able  to 
make*  Let  me  exhort  you  here  to  employ  all  those  efforts, 
which,  within  these  limits,  the  importance  of  the  subject  plainly 
requires :  and,  let  me  add,  you  will  become  benefactors  to  your 
country  on  no  common  scale. 

The  utility  of  imtUiUing  Sunday  Schools  is  now,  and  but  for  un- 
fortunate prejudices  would  always  have  been,  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Wherever  they  are  necessary,  (and  they  are  ne- 
cessary in  many  more  places  than  we  are  ready  to  suspect,)  all 
the  arguments  plead  for  the  same  strenuous  exertions  to  promote 
and  improve  them,  which  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  other?. 

Another  duty,  to  which  I  exhort  you,  is  to  ^ioff  Uu  prejudices, 
mid  the  heat^  of  party  spirit  in  your  native  country*  1  have  al- 
ways taught  you,  that  you  are  under  high  obligations  to  judge  in 
every  case  for  yourselves ;  that  you  are  bound  to  judge  conforma- 
bly to  argument  and  evidence  ;  and  that  for  your  use,  or  abuse,  o! 
this  privilege  you  must  hereafter  give  an  account  to  your  Creator. 
Judge  for  yourselves  concerning  political,  as  well  as  other,  sub- 
jects. But,  whatever  political  opinions  you  may  form,  itwiUbe 
impossible  for  you,  unless  destitute  of  candour  and  honest  inves- 
tigation, not  to  discern,  that  the  prejudices,  the  fervour,  and  the 
bitterness,  of  party  spirit  are  incapable  of  vindication.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  think  differently  from  my  neighbour ;  but  I  am  not 
permitted  to  hate  him,  nor  to  quarrel  with  him,  merely  because 
he  thinks  differently  from  me. 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  by  most  men,  that  our  countrymen 
have  spent  a  sufficient  time  in  hostilities  against  each  other,  l^e 
have  entertained  as  many  unkind  thoughts,  uttered  as  many  bitter 
speeches,  called  each  other  by  as  many  hard  names,  and  indulged 
as  much  unkindness  and  malignity ;  as  might  satisfy  our  worst 
enemies,  and  as  certainly  ought  to  satisfy  us.  From  all  these  ef- 
forts of  ill-will  we  have  not  derived  the  least  advantage.  A  sober 
man,  taking  even  a  transient  retrospect  of  the  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try, will  perceive  with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  these  contentions  has,  firom  their  dawn  to  the  present 
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hour,  been  only  malignant ;  and  that  its  sole  consequence  to  our 
country  has  been  a  tendency  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  regular  suf- 
fering, and  decline.  In  the  mean  time  the  peace  of  society,  of 
neighbourhoods,  of  congregations,  and  even  of  families  and 
churches,  has  been  often  disturbed,  and  sometimes  broken  up. 
Friends  and  brothers  have  ceased  to  be  friends  and  brothers ;  and 
professing  Christians  have  dishonoured  the  religion  which  they 
professed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  any  longer  the  painful  side  of  this 
subject.  It  is  impossible,  that  these  things  should  be  justified  to 
the  conscience  of  man,  unless  seared  as  with  an  hot  iron.  It  is 
certainly  impossible,  that  they  should  be  justified  before  God :  for 
they  are  all  gross  violations  of  the  great  law  of  love,  by  which  he 
governs  the  universe.  They  cannot  be  followed  by  his  blessing : 
they  have  beenfollawed  only  by  his  curse. 

When  you  shaH  have  beeA  fixed  in  your  future  business,  your 
places  of  residence,  and  in  the  influence,  which,  if  you  are  willing 
to  comply  with  the  injunction  in  the  text,  it  is  rationally  hoped 
and  believed,  you  will  obtain  ;  it  will  be  in  your  power,  at  least 
within  a  little  circle  around  you,  to  mitigate,  I  hope  it  will  be  in 
your  power  to  exterminate,  these  deplorable  evils.  You  may, 
perhaps,  be  discouraged  from  the  attempt  by  the  knowledge,  that 
they  have  hitherto  raged  without  intermission,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  decay.  Be  not  disheartened  by  this  consideration. 
It  18  alleged  in  vain.  None  have  tried  to  assuage  them  :  or,  if  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  they  have  been  the  feeble,  heartless  ef- 
forts of  sloth  and  discouragement.  Were  exertions  of  this  nature 
adopted  with  wisdom,  and  made  in  earnest ;  the  effects,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  be  greater  and  better,  than  most  even  among  san- 
guine men  can  be  induced  to  believe.  Families,  neighbourhoods, 
and  even  larger  societies,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  would,  I 
am  satisfied,  assume  a  new  face ;  become  more  cancfid,  just  and 
friendly ;  and  beyond  measure  be  more  happily  united  in  doing 
good  to  each  other. 

Among  the  dreadful  consequences  of  party  spirit  it  is  one,  and 
obviously  the  most  dreadful,  that  it  forbids  the  progress  of  Reli- 
gion. Men  are  so  engaged,  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  by 
ihe  objects  which  especially  excite  it,  as  to  have  no  time  even  for 
the  serious  consideration,  much  less  for  the  earnest  promotion,  of 
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ofliere.     Were  this  not  the  fact ;  the  spirit  ttseUT  is  hostile  to  every 
tbiag  sacred ;  to  ReJigion,  to  the  soul,  aad  to  its  Maker.     "  The 
firait  of  righteousiiese,'^  says  St.  Jaflnesc^  '^  is  sown  in  peace  of  tkem 
that  nake  peace.^'      The  see«iu  Srom  which  thia.  Dtnine  fruit 
springa^  is  sown,  with  either  Mtccess  or  bope^  odI;  in  a  stale  of 
peace ;  u  e»  io  a  slate  of  quiel,  exleadi<ig  throwgk  the  liitle  circle 
ID  which  it  is  sowu  ;  of  domestic,  neighhourly^  and  congregatMBal, 
peace ;    where  those  immediately  concerned  are  peacefiiK  aad 
friendly  to  each  other.     The  character  of  thoae  among  whom, 
and  of  those  by  whom,  it  is  sown  ^  amst  he  the  same.     Otberwiae, 
good  as.  the  seed  is,  brought  as  it  was  from  heaven^  and  produc- 
tive as  it  nattirally  is  of  immortal  fruit;  it  will  he  lost  oo  the  way 
side,  or  on  stony  ground,  or  scattered  oo  wastes^  corered  witii 
thorns  and  briers.     To  the  accompUafaoBent  of  this  defJoiable  is* 
sue  every  party  zealot  contributes  his  full  share. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  your  best  and  wisest  efibcta,  evcii  wlien 
commended  to  the  acceptance  and  blessing  of  God  hy  the  incense 
of  daily,  faithfuK  fervent  prayer,  may  nevertheless  fiiii  Those, 
among  whom  you  labour,  may  have  so  long  and  so  ovtiageoady 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Moi<t  High^  as  to  lie  given  over  to 
judicial  blindness.  He  may  say  of  them,  as  he  said  of  M, 
^^  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols :  let  him  alone/'  Should  diis  he  Ik 
melancholy  fact ;  you  will  still  find  ample  rewards  for  all  year  ef- 
forts, and  for  all  your  self-denial,  in  this  labour  of  love.  Yea  will 
obtain  the  approbation  of  your  consciences;  that  peace  ofmiad, 
that  delightful  sunshine  on  the  world  within^  which  apriogs  firaai 
every  honest  endeavour  to  do  good.  You  will  secure  the  appro* 
bation  of  your  Maker.  '^  Blessed,'^  said  the  Saviour  of  roanhiad, 
^'  are  the  peace  makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  ef 
God." 

The  claims  of  the  poor,  as  an  object  of  general  contemplatieo, 
are  probabfy  admitted  by  all  men  in  all  Christian  countries.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  admitted  here.  From  the  injunctionst  comtnenda- 
tions,  and  promises,  given  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  nlle* 
viatioo  of  their  distresses,  it  is  certain,  that  this  duty  holds  a  high 
rank,  and  that  the  performance  of  it  is  indispensable,  in  the  esti' 
mation  of  God. 

It  is  one  thine  to  admit  claims :  it  is  another  to  satisfy  them. 
The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  adequate  relief  of  the  poor  in  this 
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country,  1 6a^»ect,  is  not  covetousness.  This  undoubtedly  has  an 
extensive,  as  well  as  maligoant,  influence.  But  the  chief  BMsfor- 
tunes,  if  I  mistake  not,  a-re,  the  ignorance  which  prevails  of  the 
situation,  particularly  of  the  necessities  and  su&rings  of  those, 
who  are  the  proper  objects  of  pecuniary  charity ;  and  the  want  of 
a  well  devised  system  of  relief.  Formerly  the  persons  of  Ihia 
class  were  so  few,  and  so  well  known  ;  that  their  suffiBrings  could 
hardly  be  concealed,  or  mistaken.  Now,  though  few  in  compa- 
rison with  the  same  class  in  other  countries,  t^y  are  multiplied 
every  where ;  and  in  some  pilaces  have  become  numerous.  Of 
course,  new  measuves  are  demanded.  The  first  thing,  to  be  done, 
is  to  learn  their  real  sitnation.  This  is  a  task,  which  belongs  to 
every  body,  and  therefore  is  done  by  nobody.  The  next  is  to 
point  out  the  manner,  in  which  their  wants  may  be  best  supplied. 

The  best  of  all  charitable  efforts  for  this  purpose  is  to  funmh 
the  poor  with  means^  and  modes^  wherever  il  can  be  done,  ef  sup' 
porting  themselves.  But  for  such  an  effort,  property,  intelligence, 
and  attentive  consideration,  are  all  inditiipensable.  The  poor 
have  neither.  They  must  ail,  therefore,  be  furnished  by  others* 
By  taking  upon  yourselves  this  interesting  and  beneficial  employ* 
ment,  and  pursuing  it  to  its  proper  issue,  you  will  render  an  im- 
portant service  to  mankind  ;  obtain  the  approbation  of  your  own 
consciences ;  and  secure  the  promise  of  a  blessing  from  your  Ma- 
ker. 

Formerly  the  children  of  the  poor  were,  under  the  authority  of 
law,  r^ulariy  apprenticed  to  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others, 
tlurougbout  most  parts  of  New  England  ;  and  were  thus  by  a  pro- 
per education,  and  the  acquisition  of  industrious,  sober,  frugal  ha- 
bits, enabled,  instead  of  becoming  burdens  and  nuisances  to  the 
community,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  acquire  property  and 
character.  Whoever  shall  revive  the  regular  execution  of  this 
law  will  confer  an  invaluable  benefit  upon  his  country ;  and  in  all 
probability  preserve  a  multitude  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  ruin 
in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

There  are  many  other  objects,  to  which  if  the  occasion  would 
permit,  1  might  advantageously  direct  your  attention,  as  furnish- 
ing many  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow-men ;  such 
as  the  promotion  of  useful  industry,  and  well  directed  enterprise, 
in  the  various  business  of  man  ^  of  frugality  and  moderation  in 
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living ;  the  accumulation  of  Valuable  books  in  Social  libraries ; 
the  advancement  of  education  in  its  higher  branches  ;  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  interests  of  this  Seminary,  entitled  by  the  beu^ts 
which  it  has  conferred  upon  you  to  your  grateful,  and  by  its  gene* 
ral  importance,  to  your  vigorous,  support.  But  the  time  obliges 
me  to  pass  by  these  interesting  themes  of  discussion  ;  and  to  de- 
vote  the  remainder  of  my  discourse  to  an  object  of  still  higher  im- 
portance ;  the  promotion  of  Religion*  In  consecrating  your  la- 
bours to  this  paramount  object  of  every  wise  and  good  man  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  or  conceive,  how  useful  to  mankind  may  be  your 
beneficence.  The  modes,  in  which  this  mighty  purpose  may  be 
accomplished,  are  too  many,  and  too  various,  to  be  enumerated 
on  such  an  occasion,  as  the  present.  Some  of  them,  however,  I 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you  with  as  much  brevity,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  permit. 

The  first  of  these  in  order,  and  to  you  of  the  lughesi  moment,  is 
that  you  become  religious  yourselves. 

Some  of  you  have  already,  I  trust,  assumed  this  character. 
What  reason  can  be  given,  why  it  should  not  be  assumed  by  you 
all  ?  Here  you  have  lived,  as  equals,  in  harmony  and  friendship ; 
have  stood  upon  the  same  level ;  have  pursued  the  same  studies; 
and  indulged  the  same  hopes  of  future  usefulness,  and  prosperity. 
You  are  all  about  to  enter  into  the  same  world.  Why  should  you 
not  act  in  it  with  the  same  beneficial  efficacy  ?  You  are  all  bound 
to  eternity;  and  are  travelling  in  the  path,  which  will  conduct 
you  to  the  final  recompense  of  reward.  Why  should  you  not  re- 
ceive the  same  reward  ;  endless  happiness  and  glory,  in  the  hea- 
V  en  of  heavens  ? 

The  value  of  this  attainment  no  numbers  can  estimate,  and  no 
imagination  conceive.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  it  will  be  the  essential  means  of  enabling  you  to  perform  all 
the  duties,  and  to  do  all  the  good,  which  hsL$  been  urged,  or  which 
will  be  urged,  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse.  Without  it  there 
is  the  utmost  reason  to  fear,  that  the  business  will  not  be  begun. 
Should  it  be  begun ;  it  will  be  executed  in  a  lame  and  unhappy 
manner.  Without  it  you  may  indeed  move  in  this  mighty  con- 
cern ;  but  you  will  move  as  an  automaton  moves  ;  and  be  desti- 
tute of  a  living  principle. 

Of  such  a  principle  I  will,  however,  suppose  you  possessed  at 
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the  period,  all  along  referred  to  in  this  Discourse ;  and  will  uige 
you,  under  its  influence,  and  control,  to  recommend  Religion  to 
ihost^  around  ifOUn  in  your  conve'^sation*  A  clergyman  of  high  re- 
spectability  once  informed  me,  that,  after  he  had  received  a  li* 
cense  to  preach,  and  was  on  the  point  of  parting  with  his  theolo- 
gical instructor,  the  venerable  man,  faking  him  by  the  hand,  said, 
^^  My  young  friend,  wherever  you  are,  endeavour  to  drop  a  word 
for  God.''     Let  me  ui^e  upon  you  this  excellent  advice. 

JTiere  is  much  conversatum  concerning  Religion^  which  ought  not 
to  exists  Whenever  we  enter  into  this  field,  to  display  ourselves ; 
to  exhibit  our  knowledge,  our  zeal,  our  humility,  or  our  piety;  it 
is  questionable  whether  any  good  is  ever  done ;  and  certain,  that 
we  do  much  harm. 

But  much  conversation  concerning  Religion^  which  ought  to  exist^ 
does  not.  When  we  converse  on  this  subject  with  a  sincere  de- 
sign to  recommend  it  to  others,  and  to  persuade  them  to  become 
pious,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  that  we  shall  do  any  harm  ;  and  ab- 
solutely certain,  that  we  shall  do  much  good.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  design,  we  shall  choose  the  proper  occasions,  and 
converse  with  the  proper  persons,  in  the  proper  manner,  for  this 
end;  and  may  confidently  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 
endeavours* 

Should  you,  happily,  be  attentive  to  this  duty,  you  will  find 
cases,  daily  occurring  in  the  private  interview,  at  the  fire-side, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  of  performing  it  with  the  best  hopes  of 
doing  good.  A  single  sentence,  nay  a  single  hint,  has  not  unfre- 
quently  issued  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  person,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Think  what  it  is  to  '^  convert  a  sinner  from  the  er- 
ror of  his  way,  to  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins." 

You  will  not  believe,  that  I  suppose  it  proper  for  you  to  ybrce 
s^uch  conversation  upon  others.  This  would  defeat  the  end. 
Equally  would  it  be  defeated  by  assuming  an  air  of  authority  over 
them ;  by  austerity ;  by  moroseness ;  by  gloominess ;  by  a  dispu- 
tatious or  importunate  character ;  or  even  by  unfortunate  awk- 
wardness in  the  mode  of  communication.  It  is  the  word,  fitly 
spoken^  which  /  urge  upon  you,  and  this,  as  the  wisest  of  all  men, 
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correctly  translated,  has  said,  '^  is  like  citrons  of  gold  in  baskets 
of  silver-" 

But  beautiful  and  valuable  as  such  words  are,  they  are  certain- 
ly much  less  frequently  spoken  on  this  great  subject,  than  every 
good  man  must  wish.  Diffidence ;  the  fear  of  giving  pain  ;  the 
fear  of  acting  with  impropriety,  of  being  censured,  or  of  being 
thought  of  unfavourably  ;  or,  what  is  more  than  all.  the  want  of  a 
filed,  habitual  determination  to  perform  this  duty ;  prove  &tal 
hindrances  in  our  way.     Let  them  not  be  hindrances  to  yocu 

•  What  you  thus  endeavour  to  diffuse  in  your  conversation,  inra- 
riably  iabtmr  to  promote  by  your  txamplt^  This  will  seal  the  truth 
of  what  you  say;  lend  a  reality,  a  loveliness,  a  charm,  io  the 
cause  which  you  recommend ;  and  give  an  eloquence,  a  persua- 
siveness, to  your  lips,  which  no  master  of  rhetoric  could  impart. 

As  another  most  important  means  of  doing  good,  I  exhort  you 
to  make  ike  support  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  a  setiUd^  and  com- 
manding^  purpose  of  your  lives. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  you  well  know,  is  an  institution 
of  Christ  himself;  an  institution  acknowledged  by  Christians  of 
every  class,  and  in  every  country.  It  is  an  institution,  afaaolutely 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Beli- 
gion  by  which  it  was  formed.  God,  I  know,  and  all  men  know, 
who  know  any  thing  of  his  character,  can  with  infinite  ease  sanc- 
tify and  save  men  without  the  instrumentality  either  of  Ministers, 
or  Bibles.  But  this  is  not  the  plan,  which  be  has  announced  in 
his  Word ;  nor,  where  Ministers  and  Bibles  can  be  obtained,  pur- 
sued in  his  Providence.  He  has  always  honoured  his  own  iosti- 
tutions ;  has  declared  himself  Jealous  for  them  ;  and  has  taogfat  as 
in  a  manner  equally  forcible,  solemn  and  awful,  that  he  wiU  ho- 
nour no  other.  Nadab  and  Abihu  perished  for  departinf^  from 
one  of  them.  Those,  who  neglect,  or  depart,  from  one  of-  them 
at  the  present  time,  will  not  prosper.  -  Faith,"  saith  St.  Paul, 
"  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  bj  the  Word  of  God.  How 
shall  they  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  Aad 
how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?"  Such  were  the 
views  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  this  aohject: 
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and,  what  is  infinitely  more,  such  is  the  decision  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

The  support  ofMitiisters  includes  two  things;  adequate  means 
of  living;  and  that  countenance  and  encouragement^  which  every 
man  maif  give  in  his  own  sphere,  but  which  is  espedalli/  to  be  looked 
for  from  persons  of  weight  and  influence  in  sodety* 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  every  man,  eren  of  mode- 
rate character,  who  pays  any  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  will 
beobhgcd  to  confess,  that  our  countrymen,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
customarily  withholdenmore  than  is  meet.  To  no  class  of  men  has 
justice  been  more  extensively  denied,  than  to  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  There  are,  1  acknowledge,  honourable  e&ceptions  to  this 
remark.     I  wish  the  number  were  greater. 

Our  ancestors,  whom  we  are  spt  to  consider  as  less  enlightened, 
and  particularly  as  less  liberal,  than  ourselves,  far  excelled  us  in 
just  views,  and  in  liberal  contributions,  respecting  this  object :  and, 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  colonization  of  the  coun« 
try  commenced,  Ministers,  asa  body,  were  much  more  liberally  sup* 
ported  than  they  have  been  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  equita- 
ble support  of  a  Minister  includes,  beside  the  mere  decent  main- 
tenance of  himself,  and  his  family,  sufficient  provision  for  a  proper  , 
education  of  his  children  ;  the  means  of  that  hospitality  which  is 
required  of  him  in  the  Scriptures;  and  such  provision  for  sickness, 
old  age,  and  those  whom  he  may  leave  behind  him,  as  is  usually 
and  reasonably  expected  by  other  men.  I  need  not  say  how  con- 
siderable a  part  of  this  support  is  customarily  withheld  in  our  own 
country  ;  nor,  that  to  furnish  it  is  a  duty,  from  which  no  congre^ 
gation  can  be  excused  before  him,  who  hath  ordained,  that  "  those, 
who  preach  the  Gospel,  shall  live  of  the  Gospel.'' 

Very  erroneous  apprehensions  concerning  this  subject  have 
been  generally  entertained  by  most  of  our  countrymen.  Few  of 
them  even  calculate  the  expense  of  living  on  a  salary  ;  and, there- 
fore, they  cannot  be  induced  to  believe,  that  it  can  be  what  it  really 
is.  It  is  time,  that  juster  views  were  formed  concerning  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  juster  me^tsures  arlopted.  But,  if  such  a  reformation  is 
ever  to  take  place,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  good  sense,  the 
influence,  and  the  eiTorts.  of  men  distinguished  for  intelligence  and 
worth,  i 
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Such  men,  also,  must  uphold  Ministers  by  their  cotmtenance^  ihar 
friendship,  and  the  respect  ^  which  they  render  to  their  persons^  office, 
and  ministration.  No  man  will  have  a  happy  influence  upon  socie- 
tj,  who  is  not  respected  by  it ;  and  no  man  will  ordiu&nly  be 
respected  by  persons  in  inferior  stations,  when  they  see  him  slight- 
ed, or  even  neglected,  by  their  superiors. 

Among  all  the  means  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow -men  diere  is 
not  one,  which,  within  your  immediate  sphere  of  »ction,  promises 
more  certain,  or  more  important,  benefits  than  that  which  is  here 
recommended. 

There  are  many  other  ways,  in  which  this  great  purpose  may 
be  advantageously  pursued.  But  they  must  be  left  to  your  own 
consideration,  and  to  that  course  of  Providence,  which  from  time 
to  time  will  present  to  your  view  both  them,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  will  be  accompli^'hed.  All,  that  with  propnetj  I  can 
now  say  concerning  them,  is  ;  fix  in  your  minds  a  regular  course  of 
attention  to  them,  just  views  of  their  nature  and  importance,  and 
a  steadfast  habit  of  cheerfully  employing  in  their  promotion  your 
property,  and  your  exertions. 

The  present  day  is  a  period  of  wonders ;  and  among  all  tb^se, 
,  which  it  has  brought  to  pass,  the  Charitable  efforts  for  the  saiva^ 
iion  of  men  which  have  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
worldy  are  certainly  the  most  astonishing*  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  spiritual  providence 
of  God;  in  several  respects  more  wonderful  than  any,  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  Apostolic  age.  The  minds  of  Christians, 
and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  of  many  others,  have  been 
turned  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  to  the  great  business  of 
promoting  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men.  In  this  work,  the 
numbers  engaged,  their  zeal,  their  liberality,  their  piety,  their  eha- 
rity,  their  perseverance,  are  novelties,  which  have  outran  all  ex- 
ample, and  all  expectation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  business  has  been  taken  up  with  system, 
and  forecast.  It  has  not  been  the  result  of  momentary  impulse^ 
a  flame  kindled  on  the  altar  of  passion,  or  enthusiasm.  It  is  the 
steady  sunshine  of  the  orb,  which  enlightens  the  universe;  not  il- 
luminating only,  but  warming,  cheering,  quickening,  all  things  in 
ih  way.     It  is  an  energy,  derived  from  heaven  ;  and  proving  it? 
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origin  by  the  unchanging  activitj  with  which  it  proceeds,  and  the 
benevolent  and  divine  effects  of  which  it  is  the  source.  For  this 
mighty  purpose  an  immense  number  of  Associations  have  been 
formed  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Asia ;  a  id  at  least  four  or  five  in  Africa  ^  one  of 
them  a  Society  of  Hottentots.  Ethiopia,  the  general  representative 
of  that  degraded  coulinent  in  prophecy,  has  thus  begun  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner  to  ^'  stfetrh  forth  her  hands." 

By  these  Societies,  innumerable  religious  and  other  useful  books 
have  been  distributed;  a  vast  number  of  schools  erected;  half  a 
million  of  children  educated  in  the  most  necessary  knowledge,  and 
not  a  small  number  of  ad^;  about  three  hundred  Missionaries 
sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  more  good  done  than  has  been 
done  with  the  same  labour  and  expense,  since  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  1804.  a  small  number  of  highly  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
printing,  and  distributing  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment.  The 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  piety,  of  the  Institution  recommended 
it  to  the  respect,  and  attachment  of  Christians,  of  every  denomi- 
nation, in  a  degree  unprecedented.  Auxiliary  Societies,  either  to 
the  parent  Institution,  or  to  its  grand  design,  began  speedily  to  rise 
in  every  part  not  only  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  number,  at  the  present  time,  is  probably  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred ;  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  have 
been  formed  in  our  own  country  ;  and  nine,  at  least,  are  National 
Societies. 

The  transactions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodtty  are  not 
less  wonderful  than  the  multiplication  of  its  auxiliaries.  During  the 
first  year,  its  whole  expenditure  was  less  than  jS3,100 ;  and  during 
the  twelfth  year  more  than  ^460.000.  During  the  twelve  years  it 
has  expended  upwards  of  two  millions;  and  distributed  1,557.973 
Bibles  and  Testaments.  All  this  has  been  done  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Nobles,  princes,  kingn,  and  emperors,  have  been  proud  to  have 
their  names  euro  led  as  friends,  and  patrons,  of  this  evangelical 
Institution  :  while  those  of  inferior  orders,  even  peasants  and  ser* 
vants,  nay  little  children,  have  crowded  around  the  charity  box 
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with  their  humbler,  but  not  lets  liberal,  nor  less  honourable 
offerings. 

To  the  labours  of  this  fnt|{hty  Association,  a  vast  oiultitode  of 
others  ofdiiierent  descnptioiif)  have  added  theirs;  all  directed  to 
the  same  end;  ail  advancing  the  same  glorious  purpose.  The 
world  is  assuming  an  Evangelical  aspect.  Pietjr  is  wonderfoily 
prevailing;  Christians  are  rapidh  iiK^reasing  in  their  numbers,  and 
in  their  purity.  A  multitude  of  Heathen,  and  a  mnnberof  Mo* 
haminedans,  and  even  of  Jews  have  becooie  converts.  From  ten 
ftousand  hills  prayer  wafts  its  incense  to  the  heavens.  From 
millions  of  hands  flow  the  liff-giving  streams  of  beneficence.  The 
Scriptures  have  reached  the  ship,  and  |^  cottage  ;  and  have  shed 
the  light  of  life,  and  opened  the  gates  of  immortality,  in  Che  mine, 
and  the  dungeon. 

What  is,  perhaps,  even  more  wonderful  than  any  of  the  Btcis 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  Catholicism  of  the  Goapel  bas 
begun  powerfiilly  and  extensively  to  prevail ;  and  that  in  a  man* 
ner,  unparalleled  since  the  primitive  days  of  the  Church.  Cbria- 
tians  m  great  numbers  have  begun  to  understand  the  difierence 
between  '^tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.^'  ''  In  Hindostan,''  says  the  eloquent  mod  ex- 
cellent Buchanan,  '*  we  have  no  Episcopalians,  no  Presbyterians, 
no  Baptists,  no  Methodists ;  hut  many  Christians.''  The  day  is 
on  the  wing,  when  Christendom  will  in  this  respect  resemble  Hin* 
dostan.  Christians  will  be  multiplied;  sects  will  lose  their  bigot- 
ry, and  their  mutual  alienation. 

To  the  great  cause,  which  has  been  specified,  yon,  my  young 
friends,  will  be  summoned  by  your  Maker  to  yield  throughout  Me 
your  hearts,  and  your  hands.  To  contribute  to  the  salvation  of 
their  fellow-men  is  fast  becoming  a  part  of  the  regular  business  <if 
all  classes  of  society.  Peculiarly  is  this  true  concerning  men,  an* 
lightened  and  influential.  Opposition  will  indeed  be  made  to  it. 
Avarice,  pride,  voluptuousness,  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  superstitioii, 
will  arran^^e  all  their  hosts  in  battle  array  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  anbinted.  But  ^'  He.  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,  shall 
laugh.  The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.'^  In  all  the  at- 
tempts against  this  glorious  progress  of  charity,  those,  who  have 
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them,  have  regularly  been  foiled.  The  same  defeat  will  at« 
tend  all  those,  which  will  be  made  hereafter.  The  tide  of  benefi- 
cence will  roll  on  with  an  irresistible  power;  and  all  its  opposers 
will  be  put  to  shame.  if.i  this  Divine  work  enlist  yourselves  under 
the  banner  of  God,  as  i^ood  soldiers  of  Christ;  not  as  occasional 
recruits,  destined  to  temporary  and  desultory  services ;  but  as  sol* 
iliers  for  life.  Make  it  a  pari  of  your  scheme  of  life  to  seise  e?ery 
opportunity  for  performing  this  exalted  duty.  ^'  Occupy  till  yoitr 
JLord  comesJ^  Put  out  all  your  talents  on  the  richest  usury ;  and 
at  the  great  reckoning  day  you  will  be  pronounced  to  have  well 
done. 

Among  the  Institutions,  formed  to  accomplish  this  glorious 
beneficence,  there  is  one,  which  claims  a  paramount  interest* 
Wise  and  good  men  at  length  have  seen  with  inexpressible  satisfac* 
t\on  a  Mitional  Bible  Societi/  established  in  our  country  ;  an  Institu- 
tion, formed  on  the  best  principles,  and  fitted  to  unite  the  efforts 
of  all  such  men  in  promoting  the  glor}  of  their  Father,  Redeemer, 
and  Sanctifier,  and  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men.  Here,  it  is 
believed,  the  energy  of  American  Christians  will  centre  in  one 
common  channel,  and  flow  in  a  mighty  stream  of  beneficence 
through  the  world.  Lose  no  opportunity  of  employing  your  pow- 
ers and  means,  to  spread  thiough  this  channel  the  Word  of  life  to 
every  region  of  darkness  in  other  lands ;  and  through  every  cot- 
tage, and  cabin,  in  your  own. 

You  will  80on  enter  the  eternal  world.  Live  so  here,  that  you 
may  enter  it  with  hope  and  joy.  Which  of  you  is  willing  to  leave 
this  world  in  terror ;  and  make  your  appearance  in  that,  in  des- 
pair ?  Which  of  you  can  bear  to  be  re;ected  at  the  last  tribunal  ? 
Which  of  you  can  endure  to  cast  his  eyes  through  eternal  ages, 
and  see  no  good  in  store  for  himself?  Which  of  you  will  not  re- 
solve to  be  a  future  companion  of  angels,  and  enrolled  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  first  born  ?  Which  of  you  can  give  up  his  hopes  of 
the  celestial  paradise  for  an  endless  residence  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness  ?  As  you  would  avoid  this  miserable  destiny,  go  from 
this  house  with  a  final  determination  to  do  good  unto  all  men^  as  you 
have  opportunity ;  especially  to  the  household  of  faith*  You  will 
not,  indeed,  even  in  this  way  merit  the  blessings  of  eternal  life. 
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But  he,  who  died  that  you  might  live,  will  certainly  see,  remem* 
ber,  and  reward^  your  labour  of  love. 

After  the  close  of  this  week  you  will  never  meet  again  in 
the  present  world.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  the  God 
of  all  grace,  in  his  infinite  compassion  grant,  that  yea  may  next 
assemble  at  the  right  hand  of  the  final  Judge  ;  and  then,  and  for* 
ever,  be  united  in  ''  the  bond  of  love"  before  the  tbroDe  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens ;  where  to  do  good,  and  obtain  good,  wiD 
be  your  divine  allotment  throughout  ages,  which  will  know  no  end« 


END   OP  VOL.    I. 
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